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page 28, in lines 24, 25 and 2 Gfor ‘ L. C. ’ read * H. P. 9 
37, in line 44 for c co-op era led 9 read ‘ co-opted . 9 
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270 „ 47 for f 22 pie 9 read f *22 pic , 9 

„ „ 49 „ r raaund 9 „ ' lb . 9 

290 between lines 20 and 27 insert the words * Oral Evidence, 18th November 

mo. ' 

310, in line 44, c Dhanbad 9 read 1 Dhanbaid. J 
3M, , f 30, before f small 9 insert f a/ 

327, „ 21, for ‘ yards * read 'yams. 9 

875, in lines 2 and 8, for ‘ Provincial Banks finance 9 read * Provincial Bank 
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385, in line 25, for ' suppics 9 read ' supplies. 9 
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508, inline 54, for 1 municipal 9 end ( municipal. 9 
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Introductory Notes. 


In many cast«i lvitnnssfs before flic Indian Industrial Commission have, in 
their written statements, made references to the Preliminary Note of the 
Commission and to the list of questions which was issued for the guidance of 
witnesses. For convenience of reference these arc reproduced here. 

The Preliminary Note was drawn up in July 1916 at a meeting of the 
members of the Commission then in India. The object in issuing this Note 
was to obtain, before the full Commission assembled, suggestions which might 
form suitable material for enquiry by the full Commission. It is reprinted in 
ibis place merely as a document for reference in connection with the evidence. 
The Note was as follows : — 

Preliminary Note on the Scope of Enquiry by the Indian Industrial Commission. 


I. — 1 vritonrniON. 

1 . TV scat 1 cml information already available regarding tin- resources of India in raw 
materia! the suitability of tin* pe iplo l"r c\pert labour, and tli* ■ probable financial resources of 
1 lie country, is sull'n-iont to show that there are room and o] portui.ity for a very substantial 
d' ve’opuieiit of manufacturing and other industries. 

2. It will be tin* business of the Commission, aft* r establishing this fundamenUl proposi- 
tion bv a cntie.al anahsis of th«- facts, to suggesl the most proiitalde lines of a* lion with the 

AH- 

[a, «.f drawing out cnp'lal now lying idle; 

(/>) of building up an artizan population : 

>) of earning on t he scientific and technical researches report'd to test the known raw 
materials and design and improve processes of manufaetuiv ; 

(d) of distributing the information obtained from reseat eh* «s and from Hie results of 
experience in other countries ; and 
[c of (level. ping the machinery for — 

(1 financing industrial undertakings, and 
{•', marketing products. 

•'1. As the result of the examination of (iovernnwrit reeoids and preliminary dismission 
with various authorities, the following suggestions h:no been made regarding problems likely 
t (i is ime before the Commission. These suggestions are now being distributed am one t h* • Local 
(i. vermin nts with a new of obtaining fuithci suggest ions during the current monsoon tour. 

k The President will he gratiful fm any suggestion- i:i addition to. or in modification 
, ,f those given below, in order that, at the • ml of the ninusno” it will be po^jble to sketch 
, u f a tour programme for the Commission, and to frame a li^l of questions for the assistance 
of witiwsse-. 


11. — (\u.ii;e*i ion or Pi:u iwixAin Information. 

4 

f,. I’hc Commission will assemble during October next, and, as soon as possible afterwards, 
will proceed hy touring tlrough the provinces. to collect evidence* through 'independent 
witnesses, represent at i\es of local Committees and institutions, and by personal inspection of 
industrial enterprises. 

li. In view of the limited time at 1 he disposal of the Commission, it would be an ad- 
vantage in each of those provinces not already provided with a Director of Industries or an 
Advisory Hoard, to organise at once a representat i\ e Committee assisted, if practicable, by an 
olliecr on special dut.\ Steps to this end have already been taken by some of the Local 
(i.'vermiieiils. 

7. These representative Provincial Committees would he responsible for giving precision to 
411. stions tiiat are now being discussed vugueK in general terms, for example, by stating them " 
tor concrete eases. TV- Provincial Committees would compile lists of raw materials available 
loculi \ and suitable for the establishment of new industries, and also lists of raw materials that 
miiiht be imported as accessory material, cr even as the principal raw material, with the same 
'.hjcct. From this and other information at their disposal, they would form lists of industries, 
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already tried or new, that appear to be Suitable for encouragement according to the special 
circumstances of each province, calling attention to enterprises that have been obviously 
successful or offer distinct promise of success. They might profitably make detail od and, when 
necessary, confidential studies of a few typical examples of recent failures, in order that the 
causes which have contributed to such failures may be brought to the notice of the Commission. 
They would also advise the Commission as to the names of suitable individual or representative 
witnesses. 

8. It is suggested that, during the next cold weather tour, the time at the disposal of the 
Commission in each province might be divided as follows : — 

(</) examination of individual witnesses, with, as convenient, 

(£) visits to typical works or industrial centres, followed by 

(<■) a general conference between the Commission and the representative Provincial 
Committee. * ■ . 

1). The Commission will devote from a fortnight to three weeks to each of the larger 
provinces, and it will he an advantage to obtain from each Local Government, before the end 
of September, a programme indicating the most suitable centres for taking evidence and the 
most suitable places for visits to representative industries. It will he* necessary to obtain, about 
the same time, a list of the individual witnesses nominated, in order that they may he supplied, 
about the middle of October, with a series of questions for the preparation of their preliminary 
written statements. It may be possible, in some ease**, however, .to nominate after this date 
additional witnesses on special subjects, but the Provincial Committees will doubtless lake care, 
that, in giving such advice, the programme in each case is not overloaded. • 

III. — Dl Vr.r.OCMKXT OP OhICIaT, All MINISTRATION 1 . 

10. Under this heading nrme problems connected with the establishment or development 
of Imperial ami Provincial Departments which arc concerned, in one way or another, with 
industrial enterprise. In some provinces, there are already at work Directors of industries, 
insisted by technical experts and in *ome ernes, advised by Hoards of Industries, while in other 
provinces, proposal's for a similar organisation are under consideration. It. is obvious that, to 
effect improvements in the unorganised or cottage industries, such as. hand -loom weaving, and 
in any industry in which local circumstances completely supersede technical considerations, the 
establishment of provincial departments is likely to be advantageous; but for some of the 
larger industries, in which purely technical matters are paramount, it may be advisable to form 
Imperial departments. 

11. It Las been suggested that sin h central organisations might be formed for some of the 
following : — 

(a) chemistry, including agricultural, metallurgical, tinctorial, and pharmaceutical 
chemistry ; 

(l) the leather and hide industries ; 

(c) glass-making; 

(dj sugar and alcohol manufactures ; 

(c) pap'T making ; and 
[f oil-seed industries. 

12. Opinions might be obtained as to whether any Imperial departments of this descrip- 
tion should be constituted, and, if so, for wliat subjects. The nature of their administra lion 
should also be considered, that is, whether their heads should ' e purely advisory, with inspect- 
ing powers, as in the Fmcst Department, or should have administrative and executive control 
as in the smaller and more specialised Geological Survey Department. 

13. it will be important also to obtain evidence as to the organisation of Provincial 
Industrial Departments, and the advisability of instituting Piowneial Hoards of Industries, or 
Advisory Committees, to include non-official members. Kvidence as to the constitution and 
functions of these "Hoards or Committee# should be obtained. 

14. Finally, it will be necessary to obtain opinions regarding the relationship of a 
Provincial Industries Department with an Imperial department of the kind mentioned in 
paragraph 11. 

15. Evidence might also be obtained on the following points:— 

(«) the suitability of the present system of collecting and distributing statistics and 
commercial intelligence, by the Director of Statistics and the Director-General 
of Commercial Jintelligenee, respectively; 

\b) the advantages of establishing or assisting special journals for the chief industries 
and also general industrial and trade journals; 

(e) any recognisable advantages which have followed the issue of special monographs 
and other Government publications such as those of the Forest and Geological 
Departments ; 
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d) the formation of c.»mmer« ial museums, and of Bales agencies or of commercial 
einitorisi, in tin* principal towns nf India and possibly abroad, for the display 
and sale of ihe product*-. of unorganised rot I age industries; 

(a) .tin- institution of ]»ori« uli^-al ind usl rial exhibitions-; 

(f the appointment of trade representative.- in other provinces, and, for the whole of 
India, in Great llritain. tin* Colonics and foreign countries ; 

(//■ tin* poF.-ihility of eslabli-hing some m stem of Government certificates regarding 
t hr ijualilv of piodmtn, accompanied by the institution of testing laboratories; 

i7 ; tin* irgulatioiif- of trade marks and tin- waking of tin* patent laws; and 
• y i tin* suilahility of the present law f*»r tl:r acquibilimi of land on behalf of industrial 
companies-. 


IV. — Govj.knmj.x: Aid nr* Indum hils. 

H*». Ev id» , n*-o miglit Miitahly 1 • i..lhvt»*d regardim; the experience so far obtained of 
financial and (•'clinical ar-sisiam r« , ndcicd t«* industrial c!it<*i j. rises, and opinions neght be 
obtained as to tin* most suitable turni in which ( iovi innicnt aid i*an I e given to existing or 
to new indust rici- 

17. Tin* following nM'-ods !:a\c been suggested. am! s- m» have been tried, at different 
times : — 

(u i lhair and mom-v 'jranl— in-aiiS ; 

//. siij»j.!\ of li.adiiiiei \ and plant by G.-vcinmuit «*n tin* hir 1 -puivh h*?*} stein; 

(r) guaranteed dividend:- hi a liu.ilcd poiiod. with «r without siihtiMjuriil refund to 
(b.\rrnm»'Ut i-f tin* « xpcmlit no incurred in pavjjng di\ idriids at the guaranteed 

rate ; 

(i/j guaranteed Government pun haw of products f<*r limited periods ; 

(t) eoncesrinns <>f lain! ; 

( / ) special railway tran^p-ot fucilitic- and rates: 

(//) bount i*T and subsidies: 

l/i) pioneering industries and handing them «ver t* private comjanioh ; 

(/] loan of sci vires of Government employed expert*' 

IS. With L- .ml t»* an \ -■!* these forms of direct Government a-siMan.ee, it will be important 
to obtain opinions as to whether, and to what extent, they should In accompanied hv Govern- 
ment control, as lor instance, by the appointment of Government Dim tor h*r the* period 
during which the direct assistance lasts. The information collected hy officer? placed on 
special duty will assist the Provincial Committees and the Commission in considering tho 
extent to w hi* h Gov* rmnent aid- to new enterprises will compete 'with those already existing 
and with established external trades. 


Y. Tli usual ax D Sni.vnvic Work. 

]‘l lt ) What can he dime to improve the labourers’ eilh ieiny and skill, general I) or in 
partieular industries* What ad vantages have followed from the establishment of industrial 
schools v What experience lias been gained in training appi entice*- in lactorios <r workshops? 

{I What steps are desirable for t he improvement of supervisors of all grades and of 
skilled managers V Should assist anno be given to these, or to technical experts of private 
linns, or to Government officials, to studx conditions and methods in other countries V It is 
important to obtain some idea as to the benefits that have been gained hy the deputation of 
otTuers abroad for special enquiries, or on ordinary study leave. i 

( f What noticeable benefits have local industries received from researches conducted 
by Government Departments? 

(//’■ What experience has been gained from demonstration factories? It would bo 
interesting to obtain opinions as to wlc re, ami what kind of, factories should he instituted in 
each pro\ im*c. 

(i Problems have been referred at times to the Scientific and Technical Department of 
tho lmjierial Institute; it is iinpoitant to obtain from those who have utilised the Institute, 
opinions as to the relative merits of conducting researches in India and in England. 

( f'\ ]t is understood that the activities of the new r Advisory Council for Research in 
the l)ni!ed kingdom may extend to India and Colonies ; it will be useful to have opinions 
from seieutilie and technical men at to ways in which tlys opportunity may he utilised. 

It, i« important to obtain opinions as to tho most suitable way of developing 
technological research institutions, such as the Indian Institute of Science. Should these 
he general in their interests or be confined to limited groups of related subjects, and should 
thev hi* Imperial in their interests, oi be maintained as provincial institutions? 
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(£) Whether the time lias wmo when measures should be adopted to prevent the 
unnecessary overlapping of research activities l»y Technical Departments, Special Technological 
Institutes, ami University Colleges. 

VI. — Miscellaneous Qi lotions. 

20, Evidence might be obtained regarding the following questions : — 

(<z) Facilities for the development of hydro-electric power ami the positions of apparently 
suitable power sites in the various Pro\ inecs. 

(i) The effect of railway freight rates on local indindries. Are thoie any practicable 
changes that can' ‘be made with apparent ad vantage, «*r are 1 Imre any railway 
extensions that an* necessary to dc\ebq> possible new industries, or to 
extend existing industries? What waterways can be improved with 
advantage ? 

(c) Have any local dillicullies be-n noticed in the uorkuig of the new mining and 
pi t »sj)ccting nih‘s issued in .September, I '.M:» r Are then* any minerals that we 
essential f<»r industries oT Imperial importance that ought to Ik* developed at 
public expense, for example, niineials of direei impmtancc for the luamifacture 
,,f munitions uf war, or substam- s which are ordinarily obtained in eominereo 
<mly from i>n«* * ountr\ ? . 

((/) Can the forest policy he modified so a* to permit of reducing the cost rtf assembling 
raw forest- prod nets, as for example, b\ t he •■«mct , iitration ol special kinds of 
trees in limited areas, and l»y improved foiest transport. facilities? 

(c) In view of the repoi t of Sir Edward MaclaganV Committee, it is important to 
obtain upiuions to what extent, and m connection with what industries, 
co-operative societies can be encouraged. 

( /) In conneetion with the points already noticed in paragraph la, regarding the 
collection and distribution of information under ( io\ernnient. agency, could the 
principal (ii>\eniiucii1 departments which use imported alludes assist Indian 
induct lies bv publishing b^l.s of tln'sc arlii Icr*, or by exhibiting the articles in 
commercial museums v 

{g) Tin- possibility «•!’ formubit ing a scheme for financing, b\ existing or new banking 
agencies, the marketing of indigenous products 


A. list of (questions for the guidnmu* of witnesses was prepared iind issued 
in S(i])t(;ml>L*r li)l() so flint tlio iiist witnesses examined by the Commission 
might be aide to prepare their written evidence in advance. 'This list was 
revised after the full Commission assembled in Delhi. In the revised list, 
which is printed below, a, number of verbal altcrat ions wore made in the 
original questions and the following new questions were inserted : — 

Questions 2(a), 5(-S), 10(a), 1 2(a), 27(tf), 27(/>), 13(a), 41(a), CJ(«), 

02(6), 02(e), 7l(«), <1(*), 102(a), 112 (a); 112(6), 112(c). 


INSTRUCTIONS TO PERSONS INVITED TO DIVE EVIDENCE RE FORE THE 

COMMISSION. 

It is Not INTENDED THAT INDIUM AIS OIL IIODII-H lWl-IKH 'to GIVL evidence SHOULD 
ATTEMPT TO AN'SWLII ALL TIIL QUESTIONS. 

The Commission will naturally attach importance tv the. praduul t .rperience and .special 
knowledge which witnesses hare acquired of the matters regarding which they offer 
opinions. 

1. The questions in the accompanying lists have been framed ho as to cover, as far as 
practicable, the whole scope the enquiry to be made by the Indian Industrial Commission. 

2. Each witness will also be examined orally by the Commission. At the oral examina- 
tion, he will probably bo examined on his written evidence in order to make clear doubtful 
points, and otherwise to enable the Commission to estimate its value. 

3! A Chamber of Commerce or similar body invited, as a Chamber or body, to give 
evidence, may either submit one set of answers to the questions, which it desires to answer, 
And select not more than three representatives to support its views in oral examination ; or it 
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Capital 


Government 

ftMfliHtano*. 


Fiouocr facto lies 


may nominate two or three individuals to give each his own views, in writing and afterwards 
orally. These individuals may be selected either as representing different interests, or as 
having knowledge and experience of different subjects, or as representing different views on 
one or more subjects. 

Individuals who arc members of Chambers of Commerce or similar bodies may give 
evidence, at their own request or by invitation, independently of these arrangements. The 
evidence of these witnesses will betaken as representing their individual views only. 

4. In answering the printed list of questions, witnesses need not restrict themselves to a 
series of answer* to the questions on which they desire to give evidence. The questions are 
intended merely as a guide to show witnesses the matters on which the Commission desires to 
gal her information and opinions. Tin Commission prefers that witnesses should submit their 
views in a convicted statement for each subject , and include in each such statement their 
answers to the various questions. 

fj. AV it nesses who desire that any portions of their evidence should he treated as con- 
fidential are requested dearly to mark such portions. Oral evidence will also be treated as 
confidential when witnesses so desire. They will he given the opportunity of revising the 
proofs of their oral evidence. 


QUESTIONS FOK THE ASSISTANCE OF WITNESSES. 

].— FlNAXf IAI. AID to IMM'STUIAL ENlKKNlISKs. 

I. Please state if you have had any experience of the raising of capital for industrial 
enterprises ? 

If so, what dillicuitioft have you found in doing so? 

AY hat suggestions ha\e you tu make For removing those difficulties ? 

AY luit are the sounds from which capital for industrial enUrprUcs is principally 

drawn V 

?. [a]. Can you nigged any new sources from which capital may be drawn* 

fi. Do v*u know of any kinds of industrial enterprises where more concerns have been 
b tailed than can be maintained in full time employment ? 

If s", please describe the general conditions. 

4. AA'bal is \ ‘»ur knowledge «»r e\peiifiiee of financial aid by Government to industrial 
cnlci prises ? 

AYl.af are your opinions on the following methods id' giving Government aid to exist- 
ing or now indust lies : — 

( 1 ) m<'iiev grant s-in-a id • 
bounties and subsidies; 

(*ll guarani ei-d iliv idemlh b»r a limited jieriod, with or without subsequent refund to 
Government of the expendr.uie incurred in paying dividends at tie* guarantied 
rate ; 

(4-) loans, with or without interest ; 

(.’») supply of machinery and plant mi the hire-purchase system; 

((*) provision of pari of share capital of companies mi the same basis a* pul lie sub- 
scriptions of capital ; 

1 7 ) guaranteed oi preferential (jo vernment purchase of products for limited periods; 
and 

\>) exemption for a limited period of the profits of new undertakings from income-tax ; 
ami exemption from any tax on an industry, or on un\ article used in an 
industiy ? 

b. In which methods of Government assistance should there be Government control or 
supervision ' 

What should b»* the form of such control or supervision? (L'-ff., f government audit or 
appointment of < ow eminent directors with defined powers for the period during which direct 
assistance lasts.) 

7. What is your experience or opinion of Government pioneer factories? 

[ Noth. 1U pioneer faoturu** are meant tlio.-e cstablisLed primarily to ascertain whether a new industry in com- 
mercially praetuMbli* V 

l'.v dcuiiMirt rati- 'it fiwtoric- (.^nations 10 and 20) are meaut those established primarily for girinfe, dem.mstra- * 

tious i*t. aud instruetion in. improved methods for industries which hSu* been proved to be commercially practicable.] 

In what ways and to what extent should Government pioneer industries? 

At what stage should pioneer factories be either closed or handed over to private capitalists 
or companies? 
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What limits and restrictio ns, if any, should be imposed on the conversion of successful 
pioneering: experiments into permanent Government enterprises? 

9. In your experience what industries are hamjHjred by the conditions under which they Financing 

are financed as going concerns ? agencies. 

please describe the method of financing: and its effect on the industry in each case. 

10. In what ways is it possible to gi\e more assistance to industrial undertakings by 
existing or new banking agencies ? 

]U(tf !. Dm you think there is need of a hanking law? 

[See also question 39.] 

I J. Do you know of any industries which have been developed or assisted hv the forma- fo-oporativ.# 
tion of co-operative societies V societies. 

What were the exact means adopted and what were the results obtained? 

]2. In vour experience what are the industries for which co-ojierative societies should 
he encouraged ? 

What should l >• • the organisation and special objects of these Societies? 

12(</j. What suggestions have you to make for industrial development by means of Trade 
Guilds, such a*, exist in other countries ? 

How tar should the State encourage the promotion of such Guilds ? 

13. What principles should bo followed in order to prevent Government aid* eompoting Limit* of (iovefti- 
with existing', discouraging fresh, private enterprises. ment assistance. 

11. Should there he any limitations on Government aid to a new enter] wise if it. competes 
with an established external trade? 

11. — Tmh.nmi ai. aii> io ixnrsiuiEs. 

l.’». What b \ •>ui personal knowledge or experience of technical and scientific aid pm- Tooluiioal aid in 
vidod by ( iMveujnont to industrial enterprise ? geiuM-al 

n; w hat > ynni ]M*isMiial knowledge or experience of noticeable benefits received by 
local indur-tiicr from p searches conducted by Government depart in cuts ? 

17. On wiiat condition* should the loan of Government experts he made to private firms 
( r com | anics ? 

IK Umit'i uh.tt itstriclions and conditions would vm allow jmhlieat ion of the results of 
researches made by a Government paid expert, while attached to a private business? 

19. Gan \-<a -uggest any industry for which (io\ enmient demonstration factories should Domonutralion 
(•adopted and os: what lines? (So»* note below* Uuesfion 7.) factor'll*. 

29. SliMiihl any demonstration fa eft trios be insl ifuted in your province ? 

*21. What has been your experieiire of the aid afforded by the Scientific and Technical Ifcnurcli abroad. 
Department • >!' the Imperial Institute * 

W hat ip' it- advantages and disadvantage- ? 

22. In addition t * » arrangements made f«»r research in India, is it advantageous to have 
provision foi research J'm special subjects in the United Kingdom? 

1 f j-m. I'm: wiiat special purposes i- it advantageous to conduct researches in England 
rather thui. in I s.dia ? 

..•I. lnwn.it w.iy< can the Advisory Council for Keseareh in the United Kingdom give 
asBistinee to Indian industries? 

21. Can y.»u suggest for this eon n try any system, similar to that of the Advisory 
Council I'm Ib'seaich in the United Kingdom, for n ferriug risearch problems to Colleges and 
other appropriate institutions in India? (See Questions 7 a and 7(».j 

2 a . TW- the existing knowledge of the available resources of the country — agricultural, Sm vry» f«i 
lores! . mineral. etc. — require to he supplemented by further surveys? industrial purpo*e*. 

2ti. II -w rhuuid such a survey be organised ? 

Wiiat si.onld !».• its precise objects? 

27. IImw ^intuit] its results be made most useful to industries? 

27 c . A\ bat b your experience or opinion of the value of Consulting Engineers appointed 
by Government to aid industrial enterprise by technical advice and by the supply ol‘ plan* 
and estimate-? 

*fj< >bo’il*l such Consulting Engineers be allowed to undertake the purchase of machinery 
and plant for private firms or»individuals ? If so, under what conditions? 

[Sec Question (io et ic(j.\ 

III. — Assistants in marketing proopctb. 

2^. What is your experience or opinion of commercial rnuseuniH, ejj , that in Calcutta V Ommoioial 

29. If you think commercial museums should be developed and increased in number, mT,9CUIU *’ 
w'hat suggest. one Lave you to make regarding their situation, arrangement and working? 
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Sa>* apeiicir*. tjli. What is your experience or opinion of sales agencies or commercial emporia for the 

sale as well an the display of tho products of minor and unorganised cottage industries. 

Now should ihev he developed ? 

Exhibitin' Would tr.i\ oiling exhibition* of such industries he of advantage? 

:;i. AVhat iv your opinion or expeiience of lie- value of industrial exhibitions ' 

.“.2. should Government take measures to hold er to encourage such exhibit ions ? 

If m». what rdiould he the Government policy ? 

• * What t-hnuld he tie* natuiv of such exhibitions ? 

Should th-y 1 1 * * popular in eharacl-T, or should they aim merely at bringing sellers and 
buyers into contavl 

Trane ivproei.tu- :j|. Should- trade representatives he appointed to represent the whole of Tndia, in Great 
* l,c - Britain, tin* Golo'iio* and 1 oj-eign C ountries r 

Wliiit. Oiould h<‘ the qualifications "f these trade representatives f 
How should th‘*M dutio* la* deiined v 


.‘la. In addition to these trad'* represent at i\ o> would it he suitable in some eases also to 
have temporary ( ommissions for special enquiries 

Should pro\ inees in India itself ha\et ra de representatives in other provinces? 

Jlow should sueli representation he arranged fur v 

• i-'u-V-nnent Slfould I lie ]ii'i in*ij>al Government depart meiits which use imported articles publish 

lists of those art iehs or exhibit. lliem in commercial museums? 

:is With reference to the encouragement of Indian industries, have you any criticisms to 
oiler regarding tin* woii.ing oT the present rul relating to the purchase nl stores by Govern- 
ment departments 

Have \ on any changes to propose in the rules themselves ' 
si, nkiu^ l.nalitu's :;p. In what way is it possible to assist in marketing indigenous products by more 

hanking facilities, either through existing agencies { such as the Presidency, Exchange, Joint 
Stock ami Go-up, -rat ivc Credit Hank or through new ag-neics i smli as Industrial and Hypo- 
t hoe Banks) ? ■ See also Question Kb) 


IV.— Omni Points of Guylumient Am to Imh whies 

Supply of law 40. What conditions should control the supply or Government, owned raw materials ( e.g., 
mitcriidN. forest, product* on fax our.mle term" 

Land p -ll. Is there any check at present, imposed on indmtrial development in u>m province by 
l lie land policy of Government ? 

If so, what remedies do you suggest ? 

( S , ,T1*. . — T In* r\pn*uiii»ii " iniid policy " is ini,,"i,lcil 1-» cov, v ;,nd regulations n-lat .ii^ U- HCtticineiitR, the 
(lowTimii'iit rent li'iaiMl right*. prm nsitm in u*t land for industrial purposes, and 

priirndl\ all mat-lris ciunifclftl with the owumlup mid use uf lnnd.) 

()n what principles should Goxernmeiit give concessi >us of land for the establishment 
of new, or tin* developne nt of existing, industries ? 

•Hh What criticisms have you to make regarding the working of the present law for the 
acquisition of land on behalf of industrial companies ? 

What modi Heal ions of the law do you recommend ? 

I . In what wavs and on what term- can Government assist in the provision of sub- 
terranean or surplus surface water for industrial purposes. 


V. — Tilaix'xg oi l ah oi it axi> suim.uvision. 

U. (a) Do you think that the lack of primary education binders industrial development? 

f/j) What lias been done? in any industry of which you have had experience to improve 
the labourers' efficiency and skill? 

lb. What steps do you consider should be adopted to improve the labourers' efficiency 
and skill — 

(./ generally, and 

b) in any industry of which you have had experience? 

App:i ntii'Cfii'.ip it*.. What ipeoial knowledge or experience have you of the training of apprentices in 

systeti. niul ^ factories and workshops ? 

icilnnir HU,l0t Ul 47. What advantages have you observed to follow from the establishment of industrial 
schools? 

4 ,s. Qn what lines should these two systems of training [i.c., apprenticeship system 
and industrial schools) be developed and co-ordinated ? 

IP. What has been your experience of day schools for short-time employees, or of night 
schools ? 
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How should these be developed ? 

50. Should industrial and technical schools and commercial college* he under the control 
jf the Department of Education or of a Department of Industries ? 

What measures should he adopted in order that those two departments should work in 
unison in controlling industrial sehools ■ 

51. W hat measures are necessary for the training and improvement ol hUpervisor< ol Training of 

all grades and of skilled managers ? t-ochnioai^tnff! 

52. What assistance should he given to su]>er\ isors, managers and teelmieal ^experts 
of ]»rivate linns to study conditions and methods in other countries? (See Question 7 j.) 

oil. In what circumstance?, and under what- conditions should industiie^ a**sUted hv 
Government he required to train technical experts? 

54. Is then* a want of uniformity in the standard of examination* for mechanical Meukianiral 
engineers held in the various provinces where engineers in charge of prime movers arc eugnu-ern. 
re (paired in certain cases to be certificated ? 

If so, should measures he adopted to make such tests uniform that the Local 
Governments and Administrations may reciprocate l>v recognising each other’s cTlilieat t s ? 

55. If the law in your prowmv do-s not. icquire any qualifications in an engineer in 
charge of a prim* 1 mover, have you any criticisms or suggestions to make r 

VI. — (iKXKi: nmmi apministhatiox \m> okoanimtion. # 

5d. Wliat provincial organisation exists in your province for t-h*» development. of 
nduslries V 

What criticism lia\o you to make regarding its constitution and functions v 

57. What organisations do you re ■ommend fov the future development of industries in 
; our province ? 

Should there he a Hoard id* Industries? 

If so, what should he the functions of such a. Hoard ? 

Should it he meroh advisory or should it have executive j lowers with budgeted funds? 

>, ]f you recommend an Advisory Hoard, how should it lie constituted ? 

If you recommend a Hoard with powers, wind should be its constitution ami how 
should its ] towers he defined? 

f,n. Should there he a Director of Industries? 

What should he his functions ? 

Should lie he a business man, or a non-expert official, or a technical specialist ? 

A\ hat other qualifications should he possess ? 

01. If you recommend both the formation of a Hoard of Industries and the appointment 
f a Director of Industries, what should he the relations between the Hoard of Industries, 
the Director oT industries and the proxincial Government or Administration ? 

62. What form of machinery do \ou propose in order to correlate the separate activities 
■ f the various provinces as regards industries? 

Is it practicable to form an Imperial department under a single head ? 

If so. what should he the functions of such a. department ? 

h2(fl). Should there la- special measures taken or special sections of a Department of * 'ottugc niduBtr’n'H. 
Industries organised for the assistance of cottage industries ? 

i'difj). Please explain in detail what should he the Government policy as regards cottage 
industries and how it should he carried into effect? In this connection, see especially 
Questions 11, 30, fit and 72. 

\]:l (<■) . What cottage industries do you recommend should he encouraged in this way ? 

VH. — Olid A MS AT] oN T OF TlXTlNICAl. AN1> SCIENTIFIC DkI'AKTMKNTS OF GOVERNMENT. 

fi:5. Are there in your province any technical and scientific departments which arc General, 
capable of giving assistance to industries ? 

If so, what criticisms have you to make regarding their organisation? 

What changes do you recommend ? 

(14. In order to aid industrial development do you recommend Hie formation of any new Imperial depart- 
Imperial Scientific and Technical Departments? 

If so, for what subjects or natural groups of subjects ? 

fif). I low should such an Imperial department he constituted and recruited ? 

fifi. What should he the powers of the head of the department ? 

If lie has executive control of the department, what should he his relationship to the * 

Imperial Government? 
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(\ 1 . What should he the relationship of an expert, whose services are loaned by the 
Imperial department to a Local Government, with the Local Government and the latter’s 
Department of Industries’' 

(iS. For wluit Mih jects should Local Governments engage their own experts or organise 
theii own technical and scientific departments? 

OIL I ndoi what direct, control should these experts and departments bo placed? 

<0. On what tonus should these experts be employed? 

71. W r h.it is tie* most suitable wav of developing technological research institutions, such 
as- the Indian Institute of Science*' 

7 1 «). Should there he a Technological Institute lor each province, and should such Insti- 
tutes be allowed to develop as independent units or should they be fitted into a general develop- 
ment scheme f'.-i tin* whole of India, with a Central Research Institute? 

7 A- p'o^rds investigation and research should each Institute he general in its activities 
and ini crest v, «m should each deal with limited group of iclated subjects? 

7m. Should t li (, i e beany Government control? 

If so, rdiould this control be Imperial • n* should it lie purely provincial or local ? 

7 1. Ts it .1-siialdc t bat, measures should be taken to co-ordinate and prevent unnecessary 
overlapping of tic research activities in Go\ eminent Technical and Scientific Departments, 
special Techn.iln'jical 1 nst it ales .and lmv«Tsitv Colleges? 

If so, what aieyour suggestions? 

7.*>. What 'i*»t sn-ahle results have billowed from the institution of the Indian Science 
Congress ? 

7(1. Can yon suggest any ways in whieli the Congress might become more useful in 
assisting industrial development * -See Question ■! 1.) 

77. Wli.it eiifuiiragemenl should he given to (in\onmi ia ii1 I'vhuical and scientific exjierts 
to study comliti'-n-. ami methods in otlc r coiinliies? See Uueslion .">*2 .) 

7 s What dillictilli**.*. have you e.\|»erieu'-ed in consuliing te:iehiiiiM.I and sei'-utitic works 
of reference ' 

7 f(. i 1 ;i \ • 1 \«*u any suggestion', to make regarding the establishment of libraries of such 
Works v 

Ml. D.. \ ■ ns think that, the establi.-hmi nt of a College of (\iniin* :ve D necessary in yom 
provim V 

If so, .in what lines should it in* urgaiiiscd v 

M. In wli.it ways do you expect such a college to assist induMiial (level u*mcnt ? 

S! iM, in what \va\s can Municipalities and Local Hoard- assist i:* promoting industriiC 
and comnnjivi.il development v 

Vlll. -t »• >\ I II \ 'I ! . I ()l:t. \Nl-\TIO\ F>>|{ lilt. ( (U.l.KC’l l«>\ \xr» DlSlT.lBl'TloV Or CoMWhUClAi 

1 N'l l' I.I.ICKNCl . 

Ml, lla\c y 4»\i ,m\ ciil icisms to offer on 1 li«* prc-onl system of collecting and distributing 
statistic.', in the Dir»* -tor «>f Statistics ? , 

What change' do ion suggest r 

s.l I i a \ < \i>u an v criticism to olTei on tin* pres* lit s\ -tern of collecting and distributing 
commeiciai intelligence bv the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence ' 

W hat modifications d*> you suggest ? 

M. \\ hat. ,:dvantages have you found in the issue of the r ‘ Indian Trade Journal" ? 

m>. SikiuM (iovenuuont estaULh or assist industrial or trade journals, either general or 
Jot special industries, which Would beef real use a» persons :u*ti\ civ engaged in industries? 

Mi. What proposals do you make foi the dissemination of information of this kind 
through tin* various vernaculars*' 

Si. Wh.il advantages have yon known to follow the issue of special monographs oil 
industrial subnet- or publications like tlidst of the Forest and Geological Departments ? 

What me.ihUies bn you advise in order to increase the usefulness of these publications? 

ns. Are tin. re au\ other directions in which Government could collect and publish 
information of a kind likely to assist iiuiustrieb and trades ? 

I Ouiiiis Forms oi Guveunmf.ni Aciidn am Ougantmtiox. 

Mt. Aie there any products for which a system of Government certificates of quality 
should be established V 

For what products should such certificates be compulsory', and for what products 
Voluntary? 

‘JU. AV 1ml should be the organisation for testing each class of products and granting 
certificates *' 
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91. Are there any classes of materials lor manufacture or of manufactuicd art idea for the Frfvsntioii ot 

adulteration of which penalties should be imposed ? adulteration. 

92. For each such class of goods what organisation do you suggest for purposes of 
inspection and prosecution of offenders ? 

93. Have you any other suggestions to make in regard to tiie prevention of inisdescriptiuu Misdescription, 
of goods generally ? 

94. What is your opinion on the present state of ludiau law relating to marks and Tude marks and 

descriptions of proprietary and other articles of trade. names. 

95. Have you any criticisms or suggestions to make regarding the existing law und Tl,e P*t«nt laws, 
regulations relating to patents ? 

^ 99. Is it desirable and practicable in tin- interests of trade, to introduce ;i system of It ration of 

^registrat ion or disclosure of partnerships? * . part norsliip^. 

97. To what extent does the lack of transport facilities by mail, rail or water hinder Roads, railways 

industrial development in your province ? and waterways. 

Have you any specific recommendations to make? 

98. Have you any criticisms to offer regarding railway freights, the classification of 
goods, the apportionment of risk, and the regulation of rates? 

What are your proposals? 

99. Are there any railway extensions nen^KU} in your province to develop new or to 

extend existing industries ? • 

100. Similarly, arc there any waterways which should he (oust i noted, extended or 
improved ? 

101. Arc you aware whether t|je external trade or internal industries of the country arc shipping freight*, 
handicapped by any dilliculties or disadvantages as icgards shipping freights? 

Can you suggest any remedies ? 

102. W hat has been done in vour province towards ascertaining the possibilities of Hydro-electric 

developing hydro-electric power ? * ' l M ' wwr “ urv °y 8 - 

Should further investigation be made in this matter? 

102(«). Have you any criticisms to make regarding I In* effect of the Electricity Act on 
industrial enterprise ? 


103. Wlnit dilliculties have been exp.-rim. ed in the working of the Mining and Mining and 
Prospecting Rules ( 1 913;? prospecting reals. 

10 1. Arc there any minerals that an essential fur industries of imperial importance that 
ought tv» be developed at public expense ? f /i’.y., minerals of direct importance for the 
manufacture of muni! ions of war. or minerals ordinarily obtained in commence from one countrv 
only.) 

105. From the point of view of industrial enterprise, have you any ciith-isim, to make Forest Dcpmtmcrt. 
regarding the policy and working of the Forest Department ? 

What suggestions do you make? 

100. A' hat measures are practicable to reduce the cost of assembling raw forest 
products ? 

107. To what extent is it practicable to concentrate special kindn of trees in limited 
areas ? 


198. What noticeable deficiencies in forest transport arc known to you? 

What suggestions do you make for their removal ? 

109. Have you any complaints to make regarding competition by jail industries? Jail uvmpttitiou. 


X.-— Gknjshal. 

110. What suggestions have you to make for the development of any industry in which 
you have been actively concerned or interested? 

111. Does your experience suggest to you any new industry for which India seems 
peculiarly suited on account of its resources in raw materials, labour and market? 

112. Wlial supplies of raw materials are known lo you of which the use in industry or 
trade is retarded by prove uti hie causes? 

What are these . auses, and how should they be removed? 

112^/). Have you any suggestions to make regarding 11m utilization ol waste from raw 
materials? § 

1 12(6). Have you any suggestions t^ make legarding (jnvmimcnt aid in the improvement 
of raw material, such as, cotton, silk, sugarcane, etc.? 

112(y). What industries in the country are dependent on the importation of raw materials 
and partly manufactured articles from abroad? 

113. L'o you know of any supplies of t raw materials for which there is a good case for 
investigation with a view to their development ? 

S. G. P I .—143 S. 1. 1. C— 17-J8-J7 — 8324. 
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DELHI. 

Witness No. 1. 

The IIon'ble Mb. James Cutrie, Messrs. James, Currie t£- Co., Delhi. 

Whitten Evidence. 

fiofore I proceed to reply to tho questions submitted I would like to say — 

I am of opinion that there should ho established an Imperial Research Iustituli m, tho 
laboratory of which enould ho equipped with the ho«i. brains that tho Empire r-un produce. 
ItB industrial side should ho put in a position to give sound practical advice fr.» private 
enterprise, and its trade experts should ho aide to analyse business propositions and 
determine their chaneos of success. There should aEo ho attached to it an actuary and a 
stair of qualifie 1 auditors. 

It is also necessary that there should ho e.staldi*hud a hank with an iiidustnal»si le 
and a trade side supported by Government. with branches all over the country, Nouiitluug 
stronger than the co operative hanking system, that is d< vol<»ping and assisting the 
agricultural community. 

Finanoal al.d to industrial enterpriser 

I have had experience in .•onuection with tho raising of the capital of the Lahore 
Electric Supply lo, Lid., Lahore. Although tho concern was a perfectly sound and 
promising on* 1 fiom tho beginning and despite the fact that- a competent canvasser was 
employed by the Company to plat*.* the position and facts bofnre men of substance, it was 
not suppoit.od bv tho public until it dommist rated its value in its balance-sheets. The 
dilliculty the Piroetor'* of thi- concern experienced illustrates the timidity of the iiixosting 
public to put tlicir mom y into industrial concerns. 

Capital for indim.rial onlerprisoi is pri no i pally drawn from surplus profits, m 
' alcutta and Piombay from bazaars, in the districts mainly from professional men. 

I hav ■ n< personal experience, but 1 ha\e been informed that the history of cotton 
■ huning factories un 1 cotton pressing in the Punjab, if referred to, will disclose the fact that 
iu'irc cone.-rns were si artel than >uld he maintained in full-i mm employment with the 
re.^ult that combinations and pools were e? tablisl.cd which artificially raised the cost of 
ginning and of pressing. 

1 don >t think it. would he a wise policy \ ,r ( bivernmoul to give mon-y grants-in -aid . 
<r hountioM, or subsidies, or to guarantee dividend’ 

It may bo possible to develop a scheme of assistance by means of loan-., or supply of 
machinery or plant, or pr A'Liun.s of part of sharo capital through the agency of an 
I mlastrial Hanking » ’orp oration iceeiving support frim ( iovTtim ut and acting on the 
advice of the Imperial Kesearch Institution which l suggest should bo founded. 

Industrial concerns manufacturing articles suitable for < io vornmouf purposes should 
certainly b ■ encouraged by means of purchases by Government., everything being equal in 
the matter of raLtw and qualities. 

1 would not advise Government to attempt to undertake methods of assistance in ih-* 
direct management of industrial concerns. 

One of the great, mistakes made with many of the industrial cono.*nis of India has 
been the non-pro vision of -.ullioicui working capital, with the result- that they have had tu 
borrow at heavy rates of interest in the bazaar and very often m ssod a purchasing 
opportunity for la"k of funds. It may be possible to develop a ‘•ohe.ine ol* assistance to 
industrial undertakings through tho agency of an industrial banking corp mition receiving 
support from Government acting on the advice of the Imperial Research Institution. 

Co-operative societies may bo made useful to cottage industries and to miscellaneous 
bazaar industries. 

• 

Immediately the competition ol a Government demonstration concern begins to 
compote with private enterprise which is hetjthy and serving its purpose, the concern should 
be handed over to private enterprise. 

Unless there is promise of material benefit) to the country, Government should Tefrain 
from associating itself directly or indirectly with new enterprises thub compete with an 
established external trudo. 
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Technical aid 1o industries. 

Private firms and companies should lie permitted to ask for the loan of exports from 
the imporial Uvsourch Institution, and if, aftor a preliminary report lias I icon submitted, 
their servic- n are reipiirod, they should he paid for. 

]f the services of Government experts are paid for, the result of their researches should 
he considered private. 

] cannot suggest, any form of Government demonstration factory ln-causo I have 
not in my mind at the moment a suitable raw material that has not already hoeu more or 
h s- i xohdtcd 1 .lit 1 cau suggest iht shape that a very useful Government, demonstration 
she., could tui e that, ttouhi'he the training gtound for very useful arti-ans. In every 
inunif-palili th.ue a munieipi.l w-rUiop. 1 would suggest that municipalities with the 
n- istnneo of tie vi n.inent should establish an up-to-date blacksmith's shop, a forge, n 
nnmldirc' Glop, n turning ilmp, a carpentry shop, und, say, a whee'wright shop, all 
equipp-il with tin i.e-t tools ohtuimiidc und supenised hj an expert mochautc. 

llcsemch in India should ho pitied on an absolutely independent footing. The 
.nlfMd.il! pe of experts with the Mster institution it, he Sciciiltlic and Technical department 
ot l!c I nipt i ml 1 nstil ill iq of t'-.o United Kingdom will no douhl h.- found to he 
ud \ ant agoo'i- !• I.olti suh s. 

I«»im oJ • pinion llc.t satisfactory lv.-ulls can only he ohfiimd from an Imperial 
in- 1 i ; nt ion ertahhshed on line, cucli ns 1 hale suggest' d. There mint l.e a continuous anti 
-n.-tnilied ifl'oit and a lull and (Ontinuous iccoid td ro-ults lo: refertlne before anything 
leiilly practical and \ alnahlc can he ohtaioed. 

Assisi an 1 c ‘i'u iinirLdtn^ j t’(nni''tx. 

The commercial museum at, Calcutta mtvi s a' juqiose hut i! is "lily the first step ; it 
i- the permanent nay without the rolling slock. 

A coinmeit iul museum should he i -Inhli-hcd in all di.-lril liling centre', cf imp-nance, 
h olmiil-l eomhine a sales apt tic v and mi e\hihltj..n of jiro'lucts. Tin- liius-um should bo 
aide to pl.t hn\ ers in tjimh with prolucci-.. The l’uiijah < ham!., r of Commerce suggested 
„ iho.l t .Gov rumeiit sometime age ..litalde lo: Ihlht nl.ieh m iy contain a suggestion. 

!;..-ull- "f any imp. rtancc urc not to be t-ipe' icd lrom t.l. appointiH'-nt of Indian 
Iru'h lepre; . ntiit iv. - in Great ISritniu, U" < "Ion ■ S or foie.gu cunt lies, until tin 
indii-trn ' "f 1 nilia lime ma In suhstaniial progre-s Tne . tit., rprtso of our mo> chants may 
hi, ,, died oil to push the articles th ■ factories pr ..hire as industries dev-1 p. 

The commercial niUM'ums will serve the purpose of traoo nproseiit uti.es in India and 

in customer countries 

'flu* pmi. ipiil (iovmimmr department* \vhmh uso iiuport. il articles should publish 
lifsls of those sirticl* 5 » mu! tlicm in < 'mnr" r mil museum*. 

r n, 4 . trade suit* of Bank I have suggested should 1 m* a!.l«i to give great assistance in 
marketing indigenous piolnvts. 

Other fiii^nS til'll rfrU^BUt ui'l to Old lintrirtt. 

Go.ernmeni should place itself in a p otion to take upland for the establishment of 
factories or for the development of existing ludusirii * ; iuo lan i can he transferred on 
reasonable terms. 

Trui/ninu if labour and supervision. 

31 * th.-rois a want of uniformity in ,he standard of examination of mechanical engineers 
in vfuious purls of India, uniformity should l>o established. * 

] I „ *li eve there are necessary qualifications required in an engineer put in cliargo of 
p»*im< movers. 

Organ isation of tirhnical and scientific dej>nrtments <f Government. 

The Imperial Iiosoarch Institution, which I lave, suggested, should he established 
under me held, su herd i nut- to the Member for ( ommerco and Industry. The services of 
the number- of its stall' cau always be at the disposal ..f the provincial Governments in 
the same way 2l * tiny are at the disposal of the public and on the same terms. 

■-a The Imperial Kesearch Institution I suggest would naturally keep abreast of the 
progress made in other countries by sending out its experts to investigate and report 

Other forms if Government action anil organisation. 

I . Any Government action in the shape of testing aud classing products and the 
granting of certificates would only hamper trade. The trader can very well protect 
himself as things staud. 
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Uniformity in tho law relating to Trade Mark-, Trade Names and th. Patent Laws Tradr murks nnd 
should he brought about within the Empire. tr.ij- 

It i> desirable and, I think, practicable to introduce a system of disclosure of K^ist ration oi 
partnerships. i» otuir-hipa. 

Railway freights on the produets of Industrie-.-, partieularly of the industries n u .U. milwaxs 
estuhliidu 1 1 up-country, are, 1 tlunk, cupahle of revision ami ad justment and it goes without .indgwnorwiiY-. 
saying, of course, that the more railways are ext ridel tlm belter it. will be for indust ritH. * • 

Waterways will as a rub: ulw.iy* give wav to railways, and for that reason railways 
should command the greatest attention. 

(iov« rn men t should firmly rods! e imbiuat ions mil m »n >pidio> in shipping that Miiim-ng troi^im. 
n strain trade from obtaining the full benefits of all the fuvilitie- that oiler. 

(imeraL 

Possibilities in eonue a tion with the manufaiiure of chemicals au I drugs in In lia 
should be investigated. 

<>KAL KVIPENCE, 2vhi Ocror.KK, 1 U1U. 

T<> President* — Th* Imperial Research Institution that 1 suggest should be a thorough 
re-eareh institution, intruded purely for iv.searoh and advice. 1‘ain iVwaie that tluje are 
many forms of te(*hiiol.»gy which ;m cjuit*- distinct from one anotlu r ; i or instance, there is 
v« ry little c. .mention between oleeiiieal engineering uti l drug munufact uiv. or between 
toxtil-s and metal 1 u rg\ , or belwo-n the chemistry of leather ar.d mineralogy. 1 think that it 
e.ssctn.ial that you should luue tin- ivsouii'h institution established, from which, as necessity 
arises, other r< search dcparlim-iits Vould bnim-h oil*. 1 think it, would be well t<> 
cum* nt rate the results oi each res. aicli so that any pnvatr i nti rpriae dc.sirinL r to follow up 
the pursuit of an i ml ust i y u. mid go to the h. adquarlors and get, tin- best advice dial it is 
pos-iblc to obtain. 1 would eon -on! rale the research works so diut. thorn would be one head 
n-p ■risible. I’al.c. ho- instance, drugs J would go to the laboratory Kid** of the ro march 
inst itui ion and get th l..-s| advice from the chemists as to tliu‘ pm liicts that can bo 
man-puhih d and -pemt-.d upon. 1 would ihenpn to th.- in lustr al side , f t,!»e research 
instil uium and I'-n 1 mil when- 1 can get the bo- 1 retorts or the host dis' illmg apparatus, 
and fm tlier i wool I go to tic commercial bide and sc- how th« y would u 1 vis ■ me to 
dK, Ponte my product. 1 think tlieic are a go »d many people who might make use of tl,,- 
(io\a imijoh 1 fucii’M* bui do not know o\u< tlv whom to go to ; that is the trouble now. 

A" regards th.* dc\ clopmeir of the different branclios of research, I would leave it entirely 
to t!io blafl oi the rch'-arch inM .tut ion. 1 would com*, uirule. 1 think there is a greal deal 
of waste at present in having in.- tit id ions spiral over tho country. With regard to 
gathering the wort, oi a natural group of subjects into one institution, 1 would leave it to 
the rescan* h depart mi nt In arrange tboir own methods 1 think it will be possible to bring 
all institutions r>'.d all research a'divities in. 1 think there is overlapping and waste at 
p’eM-nt. r I here is a certain amount of dilbculty in appniir.ing olio man to |.o the head of 
a ug research inst i tut ion which includes numbers of subjects which have no relation to ono 
iinoihei, and some < f which he would hardly la* expected to have more than a superficial 
k'.owie'gc. 1 would look upon him -iniph as the governor aud he would have on his 
staff l ho finest chemists, the licst industrial oxp rts and the best commercial exp :rU. 1 
thmk lhat the governor ought to be a good -cientist ; I would getthe very lu.st professor 
Im that position. A scientific man who i- a sp ;eialist cann »f. lie an expert in all forms 
oi science, hut ea»‘h of the departmjiits would have its own experts. ] would put in as 
governor a capable administrator. You can appoint a momln*r of t>h> lmi au (’ivil 
Scrvn , c as governor if you can get one sufficiently strong. 

As regards the employment of (iovornm.mt experts by private firms, there should he 
nothing private so far as the research inst.it u t-i o n ami its record are concerned. IVhnl I 
m, an i s that, il the research is paid for, it should n d be irrimo iiately available to the general 
public, should not. be published Tho research should be put on tho record of the 
institution but should n«.t be f »o iy available to tho public, jt would probably be useful 
in further resiwcii it another private enterprise fallowed the subject. I could not conceive 
of the research w'ojk of the institution lying idle. The research work of the institution 
would be continuous, and it might take up, and # prohably would Luke u j», research in the 
particular lino started on, hut at the same timo it is quite possible to conceive that the 
actual result* m die research export that was loaned to the private ontorprisj that call for 
rosea i th, the panmulai one might s t ill ho considered as private although the research 
laboratory resolved t > pursue its rQ»cfirch in lhat special direction. It is true that we want 
those results to benefit the country as quickly as possible. It would not be right to bottle 
up tiio research. At tho sauio time, 1 think that if a firm asks for the service^ of an 
expert and pays for tlc-m, that expert and his work should be considered for the timo 
being as the property of the firm. 

lake for instance sandalwood oil. It used to be distilluf from sandalwood, 
argely in Lurope. When the war broke out, that trade was interfered w T ith and 
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research operations wero undertaken in the Indian Institute of Science with the result that 
a process was devised successfully for the manufacture of sandalwood oil whioh is now 
1 icing' practiced in Bangalore on a large scale. Do you think it would he right to keap the 
results of that kind private ? — No. Certainly not. 

You think that the company would hr acting in its own host interests hy allowing the 
publication of results in connection with the research work I have told you of just now?— I 
cannot express an opinion. I do not think it would he a popular course if it is once 
understood and believed that the research which is being paid for would be available to 
competitors. 

Trade reprsentntives would probably be useful in an undeveloped country like 
Africa whore t no products of the mills are sent. I doubt, very much if we could for many 
} ears to come export anything except raw* materials to Japan I am in favour of Bending 
as iiofju. ii! 1 y a* convenient experts to other countrie- to report. An expert from fclio 
commercial department of l.h* • renoarch institution is the man to lie sent, and manufacturers 
should send th.-ir ow n good mini abroad to 4udy ill-* conditions. 

As i e.gards the e. tuhlNmi' in. oi sales agencies I, idioulc not like to insist, on the 
sal' 1 of the heat (j'laliti-s *»f arindm only, Everything 1 hut. an industry produces 
should be put on lie* table, and slmul-l be pul in a position of bring pushed by the 
figency ofexhibitions. or riiuMMinn, as the cas ■ limy be. 1 do not think that k would 
he advisable for the o'li.vr in ehutgo of the sab s agency to ref use to soli articles that ho 
thinks would bring u ha I name to ihe manufacture. If there are defoots in the articles 
produced the results of the sales will correct them. 

1 am nut in favour of having any kind of Government. M.undurd. ll would be an 
advantage if we bad a Government testing institufion b. which anybody could go and 
obtain a ccrl ificato oi quality ; the r. search laboratory might issue certificates exactly 
as, at present, the Alipur Testing Works give a certificate of quality, But I would 
not give standards to tlio sales agencies. If a manufacturer offers a poor quality and 
the, help of the Miles agencies is refused, perhaps that would discourage him. If his 
article brings m a poor re suit, lie will probably find that be Nliould improve the nianu- 
Jacliiic and produce a lutt* r quality. 

Wlii'ii 1 say in my written evidence “Immediately the competition of a Government 
demount rat i »n concern b gins io compete wi.h private enterprise which is healthy and 
Hervin;; it.; p*irp ise, the concern should be handed over to private <*iit* rpriftfy ” ] mean 
that tin* aid given by Gov crnnn nt to d« luonst ration and experimental fa**torie< tdionld be 
withdraw n. 

1 iMuiDt venture now to define the c institution and function* of a bank that will 
aid industry. 1 see that it i mm ni-em plated a* home to ost-ublb h somo such brink and 1 
have no tl-miit tha' the experis wh » are considering the matt-r will luuki* suggestion-. 

J would not allow the hank to ?e*o i\e shoii noticed* posits : the home p *oj»le, 1 see, think 
that it would be unwise 1 do not know anything about the hypothec banks of Japan. 

1 have not Hr .light out a nihoiiie tor such a bank because it is being considered at horn.* 
i am of opinion tiiiit it h ihe o*dy feasible mo: ; ;o l ny which assistance can bo giwu to 
indm-trii'H. 

T<> ]Ioitl>'r tiir Fjzu.lhhoii The Imperial KeseaHi Institution i am 

speaking o! would also embrace Burma. * ine properly equipped institution will suffice 
for the wiiolo of India. 1 cannot say that .scientific problems are being solved by the 
Universities in l ho United States, but the American manufacturer certainty empUva 
on perts vci much more than other people do. 

\l)..ut tho raising on capital, 1 have no other experience than that relating to the 
Klodne Supply Compim) , Imhor... In Bombay ami * ub-uttu capital comes principally, 1 
believe, I miu the bazars a»d trom Na ive Status. Man} people up country subscribe 
capital in 1> .mbay and Culcut In. 

1 think it would be \vr\ umvi.so on tiio part of the Government to give money 
urants-in aid, or bounties or subsidies or to guarantee dividends. I know that considerable 
cap it ul is raised in tans country by Goxurnmont. guaranteeing interest on railways. 
In railways the Government have a substantial and vested interest. The people of the 
count!) benefit, by it. It would be advantageous to the country if the Government wore to 
guarantee interest on the preferoic'C shaies ii it is satisfied that a certain industry is good 
enough ; still 1 do not think that it is the province of the Government. If the enterprise 
is good enough, t hen it should be good enough for t he people. 

I cannot conceive of an)’ effective control that the Government could have over 
an industry. Even if the Government were to have their own director nominated in the 
firm that would not be an effective control of the everyday work of the industry. 

The Japanese Government may guarantee interest on the concerns started in Japan. 
Japan is a ver) r enterprising country, it is a young country. In special cases an 
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industry can very well he assisted through the agency of tho industrial bank, 1 have 
suggested, but not directly by the Government. Government can assist an industry 
with good advice from the industrial expert. What I mean by saying that the Government 
should not associate itself directly with now enterprise is that it should not take an active 
part in the industry. 

1 cannot suggest any remedy tor tin* prevention of combinations and pools m cotton 
ginning and cotton prossing. I cannot suggest any remedy that will restrain private 
enterprise from running: 41 amok. ” If there is combination at one place and if the people . 
in the interior establish their own ginning factories and presses and the combination may 
thereby he broken up, so much tin* better. Probably il‘ there had been no combination, 
no presses would have iu-en established up country and in the interior. There are a lot of 
combinations and pools and there is a great waste of capital in the meantime I believe 
that the latest development in cotton ginning is speculation in kapas. In ginning and 
pressing I do not think they make more than five or six per cent, profit, 

('ommercial experts sent out from the Research Institution for the special purpose 
of reporting would succeed in obtaining information from foreign countries as to what cun 
be done for Indian articles. I think the industry of India lias hardly developed sufficiently 
t" justify a permanent man being attached to foreign countries. China, Africa and 
Egypt, and the Gulf are the groat markets of tho manufactured goods of India. 

To Hon hi c : Valid U M. M. Malaviya . — lam aware that in many European and 
vmerican Universities research work and the work of teaching are going on together. 

Modern Universities aim at. giving education in this form. I look upou their work as 
preparatory. 1 look upon them us preparatory to the research institution. 1 do not think 
it would b" advantageous to the research stall* to have a number of young men scholars 
• •ngiignd in research work under them at the institution. I think that the young men for 
the research institution should be put tbiough a searching examination before they aro 
admitted. After they have received that training, the moment they are fit. enough to take up 
research work, i would have a number of them a* the research institution. I recommend 
a central resenreh institution for the whoh- country, and I think it would be an advantage 
if all research were centred there because, for instance, if tho Mangalore Institute takes 
up chemistry it is also taken up at Pusu, at the Forestry school at Pehru Dun and 1 
belie vi at tho Medical Stores department. I think it would he an advantage to tho cause 
of rcHuar-h audio the cause of industries if the various branches of research work are 
centred m one place. It. would also enable the institution to gather together more 
experts than could lie brought together otherwise. Jjy the research institution having an 
industrial side mid a research side T mean, that private lirms should he able to ask for 
ad \ ice and help from the research institution. The industrial side will he a department 
«d t ho institution 1 think it would be an advantage to have them all at one place. 

Tne Imperial institution 1 refer to would take up and supplement the work of tho 
l»oard o) Industry. I here will be enough work for the industrial side of the institu- 
i.ol to occupy it all tho twelve months of the year for any number of years. The 
v rength of the department can he regulat d as experience dictates. Tho experts on 
t e industrial side should be afforded the best opportunities of studying and understanding 
m w appliances. When tho industrial bank lends its support to an industry, the hank 
w* uld naturally desire to receive the best advice and* a reliable report on the industry, 
and unless it has an actuary and qualified export accountant to go into and examine the 
p^ition of an) particular concern, the bank would bo working pretty much ju the dark, 
rhe ad v'ice that tlie experts could givo with regard to an industry that is going to be 
parted would be available to the manager of tho bank. A stall' of auditors is required 
neoausc it is hoped that results would follow and industries would develop. I would 
not have this research institution placed under a board consisting of the Member for 
Education and the Member for Commerce and Industry. I do not bcliovo in divided res- 
ponsibility. It should be under the direction of the Member for Commerce and Industry, 
because it is more particularly within his province. I have never given serious thought 
a> to whom 1 should place in the position of governor. I would select a strong man who 
is capable of looking after and conducting the affairs of the institution as a whole, because 
L-iich department will m JU.«lf, have a head who will bo an expert. I do not think it will 
l»e a special advantage to hav< one as governor w r ko is strong in ono of the subjects which 
. institution deals with rather than one who is endowed with common sense. I would 
gi\ e power to Government to decide whether I he results of a research should be mude 
public or not, out I would expect tho Government to show some consideration to the ori- 
ginator of the idea who called iu the expert. A mere repayment of what the firm paid to 
the export will not be sufficient, gome thing more should he done. 

. ith regard to trade representatives, it will be euongh if men are sent, out fro** 1 
fime to time for special objects. • 

1 o some extent, Indian capital does not come forward owing to the gom-ral want 
)t commercial oducation and knowledge among the people of the country. 
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I have no personal experience of the ginning factory business, i canuot say what 
amount of roll on is produced in the Punjab, nor the number of ginning factories and 
prestos. 1 cannot, give any facts and figures as to these. 

I think the accounts of an industrial concern should be audited by Government 
exports, if * he concern is receiving support fmm the Government or from the bank. 

] think that when Government, requires an article it ought to get the best article 
obtaiuiibli* at. the cheapest, price, and if Indian industry can produce it, it should have 
preference. I do not think that preference to an Indian industry should be shown if the 
rate- were not quite equal. You want to raise the standard of quality and efficiency, and 
if Government, were to begin lo take something inferior, then you would always get the 
inferior article. If the rates and the qualities are not quite equal, preference should not be 
shown to Indian industry simply because they are Indian. I think all that the Indian 
industries should expect is preference for an equal article at the samo price. What 1 
mean by saying that th • Government should refrain from associating itself diroctly with 
new e nterprise', that compc’e with an established external trade, is that it should not make 
n mom y subsidy or partake in the management of the enterprise. 

’ - If, for instance, the Government, purchased articles made by a factory, would 

not, that, according to your statement, be indirect association with the enterprise by the 
Governniem — Yio. Jji that case, I cancel ‘indirectly ' in that written answer. I would not 
wish Umt Government should not. encourage the manufacture of cotton goods, simply 
bi'cuuHc it would conflict with foreign trade in cotton with India. J demonstrations ot 
apparatus would bo helpful 1. » industries. It will be an advantage to have* an industrial 
bunk at every industrial pi* litre 

Waterways can be utilised with groat advantage f>r the transport of goods and 
produce where railways do not exist. 1 believe that’ the experience of the past proves 
iliat the railways will always kill water transport, if it is running parallel or nearly so. 
In England they hud been worked together with this result. I am not antagonistic to 
waterways in any way, hut I a n a great believer in railways. If you have this 
additional means of transport, it is doubtfol if it would cheapen rates and increase the 
facilities for transport. 

To llvu'hle Sir F. II. Stewart . — I am President of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce, 
but t.lie views 1 am now giving are my personal views. Jiotween the research institution 
and the bank there would naturally bo a close connection. The research institution would 
be a Government institution outiroly. The bauk would not be a Government bank but 
would receive support, from the Government. The relations between the two would 
naturally be very close. The research institution would lie under the control of the 
Commerce 1 and Industry Member. The bank manager would cotibuIL the commercial 
side of the research institution. The responsibility of the research institution and the 
superintendence of the bank may, to a certain extent, add hi the work of the 

Commerce and Industry Member. The bank would be put, on a proper footing with a 
proper staff. There might Ik Government directors or something olBe so long as there 
was Government support. I would put, in a permanent mau as a governor of the 
rosoareh institution and I would give him such a salary that ho would not be anxious 
to go elsewhere, I do not contemplate his having a soat in the Imperial Executive 
Council, and that is why I put. him under the Member for Commorce and Industry, He 
should be at least on a footing similar to that of the President of the Railway Board. 

The actuaries a*.d auditors would be associated with the commercial side of the 

research institution. I would have no objection to the results of researches being 

available in the roconls of the department. They should not be placed at the disposal 
of any person who chooses to go aud ask for them with a view to competing. 

The workshops in the municipalities that I suggest should be demonstration slioph 
aiul I conteinplatcMipprentiees boing bound to them fora number of years. If necessary, 
the Government should givothe municipalities assistance, but there is no roason why in 
a few years these shops should not be self-supporting. The idoa is to got really efficient 
artisai.8 turned out. They are very much wanted now. 

Trade representation is a thing that would develop. In the meantime I think that 
experts should be sent out from the commercial sido of the research institution to report, 
::nd on their report and through experience it may lie seen whether or not permanent men 
x, ill be necessary. I have no personal experience of complaints regarding Indian goods 
!>y customer-? in foreign countries, but I would expuot a certain percentage of complaints. 

Granting of certificates is a big question, and 1 thjnk it is better to leave the trade to 
its own methods. I can coneoive of instances where certificates and the practical outturn of 
articles would clash and therefore I would be afraid to grant certificates. I do not see how 
certificates are going to establish trade. I am not aware of certificates of quality being 
issued in some countries. Perhaps Japan and France may issue such certificates. I am 
in favour of uniformity in the law relating to trade marks and trade names within 
the Empire. I would also bring India within the scope of the International Convention. 
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I think it would bo quite possible to establish some simple declaration of panin r- 
ships. Difficulties have been brought forward in connection with this suggestion, such us 
that of the joint Hindu family ; but beyond that I do not see any specific reason why 
a declaration of partnership should not be ma do. I think it is practicable and reasonable. 

I regard waterways as being weaker than railways, and therefore railways should »»e 
given more attention. I would not say that in a country in the position of India to dn\ 
the groatest good would be obtained from tho development side by side of both railways 
and watorways. The development, ought to go on of both, hut 1 think there is no ,'vneiit 
to bo derived in trying to establish competition so far as transit facilities are concerned, 
and certainly there is nothing to be gaine 1 by trying to bring iu and utilise the irrigation 
canals of the country for that purpose. 

To Sir D. J. Tata. — I look upon the research institution us being ■ s uaoUnug 
far beyond a school or college or even university. The young mon who would 
onter the departments of research would naturally develop their knowledge and 
be available to be sent, out or to be taken up by private enterprise into industrial 
concerns. I would bring iu trained chemists from Europo and have them as expert- 
first of all ; but I would utilise the material in this country as far as possible. 

I can conceive the acute brain of Bengal and Madras and the Deccan being extremely 
useful in the laboratory. The research institution is a developing, training ground. 

I would recruit the best of the men from the universities and college that exist. 

Exports cannot bo imported every time from Europe ; aul we miist train up our jouug 
men a9 well to do the work anil the research institution should, as I have already mud. 
be a great training ground. I do not think it would be an advantage to have subordinate 
technological institutes in every province suitable to its wants: I am dead against 
overlapping energies. I think that the central institution would be able to gather ul) 
the information and concentrate it far bettor than scattered institutions all oves the 
country. Tho central institution would send out deputations to the various places in 
connection with research. The scientific man would not be tho business man : he 
business man would bo the business expert of his department. Tim commercial side of the 
research institution would operate when private enterprise came for advice, and for that 
purpose I would have business men and not scientific men attached to it. I still call it a 
research institution becausi- the business men would continue to look into and record their 
experience of what was going on the country in commerce. I do not think it is 
necessary to send a canvasser round like a commercial traveller to the big centres 
to place the position of an enterprise before the public ; but it may be useful m 
the backward parts of the country. The canvasser of tho Lahore Electric SuppL 
Company was supplied with the last balance sheer, and u report oil the company which 
gave a true statement of the position of the company, and with the two combined. v.c* 
thought it, would he sufficient to convince anyone who had money to inve3b that it was a u 
absolutely sound concern. This was shortly after the company was established. As a 
matter of fact, the soundness of the company has been proved bejoud a doubt since then 
and the shares hav-- all been taken up. 

The statements in my writton evidence that, capital is very shy iu India und that 
ginning and cotton-pressing factories have boon multiplied unnecessarily in the l‘unj ib 
nay appear t<i be contradictory; but the multiplication came on after the results «>f ih* 
first ginning factories and prossing fact, tries wen* declare 1. I am not aware ilia* some 
ginning factories recouped all their capital in the first two years, but 1 would im: b 
surprised if it was the case. 

I think that the rule* relating to the (rover m uib purchaso of stores may be made 
simplor than they are at present. The articles manufactured in this country should 
always get the preference from the Government, everything being equal. I doubt ii 
suitable prices would be paid by Government for an article manufactured in this country 
which is superior to the imported articlo. 1 doubt if that would be operative. Tin 
machinery at the disposed of the store keoporB would hardly admit of that. 

There is an advantage in travelling exhibitions, but still I think thore is greater 
advantage to be derived from exhibitions iu tho distributing centres of tho country. 

Travelling exhibitions aro educative, but, would not have the same practical results a^ 
permanent musoumB or exhibitions at the distributing eentroB where trade goes on. 

I think the time will come when trade representatives will be useful. I think it is too 
early now. When I ray that tho enterprise of the British merchant may be relied on u; 
push the article the faouorics produce, 1 refer to India and articles manufactured in India. 

By the term tl British merchaut’^l mean the Indian merchant as well. 

The common law protects both tho trader and the public now, if an inferior article is 
foisted on a customer. 1 thiuk the idea of certificates is altogether loo big a question 
for Government to take up. It would probably clash with trade interests. 

Having got Government advice and having established a business, the firm should 
employ its own experts to carry on its busi ,ess. I can picture the rosoarch institution 
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supplying exports :i> Industrie*. If tin intiustnal iiiin wanted an u..port. the bust .'source 
from which to get one would he the research iii.st ii.ution. The linn should take him over 
and i mpl<*y him altogether. The results of hi •> enquiry, if the oxpert went back to tho 
institution, should ho put on the record of the institution. I contemplate the position of 
an industry taking an expert away altogether to itself, and employing him continually. I 
wurit the Government to place itself in a portion t,o give? the very he-t advice to private 
firms wuen they want it. If a person has taken the advice oi the institution regarding 
a r*t rtau problem and an oilier per.-on, probably a rival, comes and asks for advice on the 
sane subject, tin* governor of the institution would he justified in repeating his advice, 
lien a relies ought not to he bottled up. It D the country that i- maintaining the research 
institution. 

U >n- hie t S\V H. N. Mocker jrv.. — Y ou are opposed to f io\ eminent financial aid in any 
i«»rn. to develop even a must promising and sound industry 7 — If you ask Government to 
come to :he aid of ovry concern directly, you open up a very big question. Ib it to give 
its uni to e\ery one that come- and asks for it ? 

Ib w can a hank assist in Heating a company 7 — 1 have Miggosted the industrial 
kml. as the source from which support, can be obtained, tho bank being supported by 
( iov rnment. What 1 bolievo i* this : Gov ernment can wi.soly support the bank and 
by the Government support money will no doubt, come into it. The time will come when 
the I auk will lie more or loss self-supporting and then the hank and industries will operate 

n. d- M-udciith of (rovoniment. 

- « 

You are opposed t-> Government, guarantee. Do you not t-hiuk that if you hail sonu 
gimnmtei from Go\ ernment you would have been successful m floating the Lahore Electric 
Supply Company 7 — ]f (joveriimenl had given a guarantee of interest, we would have had 
Mu* < upnal lor tin- Lahore Kh ciiic Supply Gompuny jvry easily. ] do think that, if the 
f ernii)' nt can gi %’<• its support t, rough tb< hank, it is far bclU r that, the bank should 
opera kt in connection with tho indu*iry than liiai Government should attempt to help with 
direct aid The hank would investigate the proposal of a concern and if It was satisfactory 
thcbtti k would advance money. I am awure that, all the hanks, European and Indian, are 
very careful So see that they have .security before they make any advance. I do not, know 
that they discriminate very much between a European concern and an Indian concern; 
stilt they require security. Government has not got the machinery to supervise if it gives 
a guarantee regarding a concern. A Government guarantee is of course the highest 
guaraii ee. When 1 say in my written ••vidence that iL may be possible to develop a 
NCiieiiio oi assistance by means of Dans, 1 mean, by means of loans from the bauk. 
Manipulation of raw material would lie a material benefit to the country. Coal-tar 
would no of material benefit to the country if it can be extracted economically. 
If on-.- wants to make coal-tar which is of material benefit to the country, Government may 
give its uul through tin; agency of th<- hank. I have no objection to Government giving 
a-sistaiM e through the. bank if an industry is of matiiial benefit to the country. 
Though 1 havi not stated *' through the bunk v in iuy written evidence, it is to be 
life nod. 

Y o*. said in t your written statement that, unless there is a promise of material 
benefit to the country. Government should refrain from associating itself directly or 
n directly with new enterprises that compote with an established trade. l)o you mean 
trude with England, or with tho whole world out-ide India:— i would disturb things as 
little as possible unless tlir elVort that is king made or is proposed to be made has 
shown that it will bring some material benefit to the country. 

Ti eluding /ier many 7—1 refer to trade with the Empire, our Allios, and friendly 
neutrals. 

D there any industry in India except, cottage industry, which can lie developed 
without mterti ring with the established trade of the whole world 7 — There will be interfer- 
on* ■ certainly to some extent with an established external trade, if an industry in India 
i* to i o developed ; but if it benefits India 1 would not mind interference with external 
trade 

7‘ Dr. E. Hopkinaoii .— I have uot felt the want of a research institution personally 

< i m connection w ith any enterprise with which 1 have been associated. It w'ould have 
been most valuable if the prospectus and the position of the Lahore Electric Supply 

< ompany had been referred to, and enquired into, by the commercial side of tho research 
institution. The private enterprise would take tho report of the research institution 
to tin* bunk and the bank guided by that report would determine whether it. could advance 
money or not. 

At present every municipality of any standing has got a workshop. All the things 
that 1 mentioned in my written evidence, and one or two others, for instance, moulding, 
hiv necessary to the proper working of a municipality in any case. The workshop in the 
mun-eipalities should bo brought up to date and w T ell-equipped, and utilised for training 
young men to follow' their particular trade. 
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To Mr. A. Chatterton — The Clove runic nt or the authorities of the central institution 
would not he responsible for the results of the advice which they tonder to applicants. -The 
information and advice would he given for what they are worth, i would not expect any 
practical result from having a number of experts retained by Government with permission 
to undertake private consulting work, instead of a full-time stall'. ( onsulting engineers and 
consulting chemists, etc., might establish thennelves : that would be their own enterprise. 
Certainly I would not discourage a class ot professional men. I would not. s;iy that it. would 
be desirable to encourage a professional class for ihe purpose of research t<> lake the place 
of an Imperial invitation. 'Ihe research institution that I propose is to he for all time 
the method of dealing with the industries of the country, and 1 would not (rv to initiate 
any movement in private enterprise that would interfere* with it ; tin* necessary sustaining 
effort, 1 am afraid, would he wanting. 1 am not in favour of (ioveriinieiit-aetivcly 
intervening in imlustiial matters. 1 would not. ad vovaic that Government should pioneer 
industries, except in very exceptional casus and only as demonstrations. ] think that 
the factories t hat (.iovernmont huve established in connection w i;.h the resources of too 
JKorest department have justified (iovernmont action and if they can ho thereby developed, 
J would support tlie development. I can conceive of cases whore it. mav ho reasonable for 
Government to f.dlow up tho suggestions of the lecoarch institution. 1 think that if 
some valuable industrial information is obtained by the research institution at the 
instance of certain person, some consideration should he given to the person who originated 
the idea. If lie did it with the object, of starting an industry ho outfit, to b«- given a 
reasonable period w ithin which to start his industry, just as ( iovernmont gives concessions 
for certain periods in certain cases. So far as the particular research work is concerned. 
1 would give him a certain monopoly of the information for the time being, but 1 would 
nut debar unothor from instituting research in the same line. 


Witness flo. 2. 

Mr. 1*\ (.’, Waller. Mtatrs. F. C . ircxi/c/% ^sr Co., Delhi. 

W kitten Evidence. 

My personal experience has been chiefly given t.<; the importation of .Manchester 
and Continental goods. In my opinion the prosperity of ludiu depends almost, euti r. ly 
on agriculture and minerals. — given good or ips every one is liapp) and prosperous. I 
do not think that (iovernment can do t«o mucli in the way of extending railways, 
eannls, the establishment of model farms showing the use of all the latest agricultural 
implenu His, the best und quickest means of raising and distributing water, the use of 
manuro. The value of manure is not, in my opinion, fully understood I the natives of 
India. If some eh* ap fuel could he found to take the place o! the large amount of 
manure which is daily burnt, it would, i think, be a benefit to tho countiy. 

I um net atUnupting to answer any particular question put by the Indian 
industrial Commission, hut just, giving my own general opinion. 

As regards (iovernment at templing to finance "or nurse any individual enterprise 
1 think it is a mistake. Unless and until the natives of this country are equal to standing 
nii their own feet, no amount of nursing will make a business a success. 

Some years ago 1 was a director in a local cotton mill under European management 
with more or less a Native Hoard of J)ireetors. Ah soon as the European element was 
removed tho mill got into dillieuilio-, shaieholders losing everything. 

The leather trade is an industry which Goverura nt might give its attention t> 
Skius uie very ba-lly stripped and very badly cured. The match trade might also well 
be taken in hand. 

In the aluminium trade there is aNo room for extension. 

There isaUo the lamp trade. This, 1 believe, could hi* increased very largely under 
financial and expert advice 

Trunks, cheap locks, cheap paper, glassware, hosiery are all trades that might be 
encouraged. 

I would very strongly deprecate the Government nursing any trade or industry that 
would injure the home trade, but w'ould support the greatest assistance being given lo any 
trade mat formerly was in the hands of Germany and Austria. 

As regards the management ot Railways, 1 do not think anything hotter can he 
auggesttd tnan w hat is embodied in the address made by Major Hopper at the Railway 
Conference in fcimla, on If Ith October, 3 UlG. 

(Mr. Waller did not y ive oral evidence.) 
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Witness No. 3. 

i : m 1 Ia m a nn: Si li -\n SiMiir Bnihe I)r , hl. 

WlIITTI.N Kv I PENCE. 

1 ;ifn ;l bunker ilzi< 1 am e.immeted witu manufacturing and murcmtilo coin*oni9. 

I urn a d;n*ftor of tii - !)• lhi Biscuit Uompanv. Limited, and of the Delhi Oluth and General 
MilU t'omiuny, Luuito J, and nm a managing agent, of the Delhi Hour M'lls Gompnnv, 
Lmiited l lm\i- hcrni f. . r many years a member of the committee of the Hindu Uni lege. and 
am the S"i rotary of t : ie Hindu < lirls* «ch ml. 1 \wir for fourteen years a member of the 
Munition < on mitteo <>f tJir I > -lhi Municipal tv 1 was aGi a M.-mbcr of the I'linjab 
L«g hlntive ( ’ouimd fri«m HI > — !'.U«. For ’he last, twenty years 1 have taken a keen 
int-ires! in educat i«ni 1 have visit.fi huglund and oilier Kuropean countries several 
times and vi-otod a number of iucutionul an 1 in lus'rial inst.il.uti >ns there. 

\s tl^‘ f '"mui’ssion have said in the fjuest.ious sent to me that 1 need tint, answer all 
the (jii'-nt ions nor answer them in the order it whieh they liave been printed, but that l.he 
tommissmri \\.-uld pitder that •* witi'e^rs diould submit, their views ii: a connected 
statement for .'a« h subject, and include in ouch mHi statement tdieir answers to the various 
questions/' I will "tatr my view*' in tie* orb r that ! think best. 

•India is rw h m the tlir>*e clournS osooitial to industrial development and prosperity 
j,e. ( 1 ) iU"Oiire. s hi raw materials, ( J) chrnip an 1 plentiful labour, and p!) an eUmsivo 
mat kit ( hir mm shonl-1 bo to re lm*e i !ie e\p>riof raw material an l to increase the 
export, of iminutm ! ured go ids and articles. We .should endeavour as far ns possible to 
utilize l\»i manufactures an e\ er-iucrouMiig proportion -d those raw materials. Mr. James 
iMacKenna, Id .S , point, rl out last, your, on page 32 of his pamphlet on Agriculture in 
India' that- our '•ot.ion eropof MB 3-1 4 'vus estimate l a*. about f> million ha’es Of tin-’, 3 
million bales were exp »rtud. Japan t.jok morn Indian uot, ton l.nan Giem-iny, Belgium, 
Italy, Austria- Hungary, France, and the United Kingdom mimhiiiej. Jap m tikes 
nearly twelve times as niue.h as the Un ted Kingdom and of t!i : crop of lit! 3-14 absorbed 
1.34^,01)0 baies. The ficununaxl also pointed out, in a recent article that, of the 2 A 
million bales exported from Bombay in t lie season which closed just, before the war, 
(ioi many and A ust ria secured over f>00 ,04 > bales, Belgium over 2,000,0 )0 bales, a groat 
deal being in transit, through Antwerp to tiormany ; France and 1 t.a 1 v nearly as much, and 
Japan 1[ million, v.r.., f>0 per cent . of the whole. Last season Italy was the only large European 
buyer, Japan securing *>0 per cent,, of the shipments Wo should n-d, allow such a largo 
quantity of our cotton to bo exported to Japan and other countries. If Japan can. after 
importing cotton from a distant country like ours, find it possible to manuiacture it and 
e\p.*rt it after paving double carriage, w«- should certainly bo able to manufacture and 
consume it. in our own land with at least- equal profit and thereby reduce the enormous 
quantity of cotton manufactures which wo import and winch cost us over sixty crores of 
rupees annually. This should not at all difficult to do if the Government will help and 
ene.,urag«- indigenous enterprise. 

All thus** raw materials may be turned into manufactured articles in India in 
larger quantities for consumption Imtlji at Umim and abroad. The same may bo said witli 
regard to jut-e, hides, oil-seeds, etc. The existing lactone* are far tin few and may bo 
substantially increased in number, u financial -d.1 and expert, advice fiom Government are 
foitlieommg. 

1 believe that- my countrymen are not inferior to any pople in natural aptitude for 
skill in art-* and ban lie rafts. l\io firn* shawls of Kashmir, the nilk and muslins of 
Mufshi-hibwl and Dacca, and the kuikobs of Benares fully prove this But, industrial con- 
ditions have greatly change 1 in the last century. The use of st.eim. electricity, and modern 
machinei v for the manufacture of goods on a large scale now domiiufte the situation, and 
unless j ml Hum can compete with til-* man utae Mires of the people of the West and those of 
Japan, who ure industiially far more efficient, than Indiaus, we cannot achieve or muintain 
our i mlu-trial prosperity. Hut if Indians are ever ajrain to become fit to compote with the 
peoples of i.he West, the first, requisite is that they should receive similar education and 
training. Klementary olu*atnm should be made compulsory as ithas boen made in Japan and 
a’s i lie advanced countries of the West, in order to raise the gcuoral intelligence of the people 
in* vs-arv for maintaining our position in the modern industrial conditions of life. The 
into \lr. Uokhalr, quoiiug an eminent Germnn Frofesso-, woll pointoi out that “ No real 
ei onomivir social development of a people is possible without the education of the masses. 
Such e lu -utiou is the foundation and necessary autecelent of increase! economic activity 
in all brunches of national pr idticbion in agriculture, small industries, manufactures, and 
commerce ; it lea is t ■ a more equal distribution of t ie proceeds of labour ; and it ensures 
a higher level of int -lligence and a larger capacity for achieving sonul alvanco among the 
people It. is impossible to over-estimate the importance of this question in the present 
state of India." Oue of the fundamental reasons why the Japanese are beating us, Indiaus, 
ami flooding our markets with their cheap goods is that i_>7 percent of thoir boys an! girls 
are • Jujat-e i, while IU per cent, of our boys and girls are illiterate. But elementary 
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education alone will not do. If Indians are to he made industrially as uTicient at loa^t as 
the people of Japan, institut'ons for technieal and eommereial education should he estab- 
lished throughout India on as liberal a scale as has been done in Japan. Unless Indians 
are st» educated and equipped they have little chance in the economic; warfare which is 
going on at present aud which it, is certain will continue with increasing fierceness in the 
years to come. 

India need- no f.. reign markets to stimulate or absorb it* maim fact ui os. K\<vpt, 
the Chinese, no other people in the world have such an i xtensive home market t > supply. 

Hut he r e again in order that Indian* should lea-n to servo and ut.lise t.he market, to the 
fullest extent., it is necessary tha Indian youths should receive a most up-to-date ciinimer- 
cial education in higher commercial s bools and colleges. 

Xe t to education t lie tiling that is most, needed for the i con oinic progress of r he Fm.im'uii .ml 
country is a wcll-oigamzed system of banking. There ought to be a great, industrial bank 
in every province whi«di shuiild re*eivo full support from the < Jov.-nim-'in and should have 
its op.wuiinns “tiporv sol by 'Ap-rt,- appointed »»v the (lovernmeut. They should report, 
both to the (ioveriimem and to those directly responsible for the management, of the bank. 

This bank should have a branch in evory district in each proviuct . \mong other matin’s 
it should be the business of this bnnk to advance loans on the security of industrial plant 
and on stocks and shares. Such industrial banks are necessary to give lint financial h«dp 
10 industrial undertakings tli" want of w ,ic;h Iris been the cause of the ruin of many .d>liem. 

Tho numH ‘1 and scopo of e ‘-operative credit banks shoull also be inenased. In rny 
opinion then; should bo one in every district Local capital w.dl be drawu out, t.o feed 
both the industrial and the c » operative credit, banks if they uro so constituted that, they 
secure the confidence and eo operation of business men of repuUtmo m the district. The 
(ti-vcrriment of ihe proving h should co-operate with the people in maintaining (the hanks 
at. tho right standard bv depositing a portion of tb ■ public money m them and by a 
system of Government audit of accounts. In my opinion Government should help now 
business enterprises of an approved kind by guaranteeing dividends for a limited period 
with or with »ut, subsoqu-uit refund to (lover runout of the expenditure incurred in paying 
dividends at the •Miarantoed rates, as each particular case may require. Assuming that 
such banks are established, < iovemmorr. need not itself directly advance loans to business 
enterprises with or without interest. 


In parts of the country whore the agricultural population is very poor and where 
* hero lore the ^-operative erolit system may not lie suitable t.o moot the requirements of 
tb.- sit-uat io-i, money grants m aid and the supply of machinery aud plant on tho 
h rc-purchass system may he inado to encourage cottage i rid iistiries. The < lovornmcnt 
might, well provide part, of the share capital oi business enterprises on tho same basis ns 
tlm public subscribe to the, capital. Hut m all eases in which tlw fJovernmeut decide t.o 
extend help to any enterprise, it should lie a necessary condition that at least half the 
•dm'* capital of the company bo reserved for Indiana. If this is not, done, 1 fear that 
I'-ieigii companies like the American Tobacco Company will come to exploit, the 
‘ .’untry and to take Indian business more and more into their Imn ls. The lending of 
services -,f experts to private e nnpanies by f Jovernmont, should be made on condition 
that, the ‘iovernment .should have the power to decide as to whether ill ; publication of the 
resul s reached by the Government expert will go against tb- interest of the bu inuHs 
co i corned. 


Tn my opinion u commercial museum should lie established at the headquarters „f 
every disl nut for ihc purposes of bringing muntifuctururs arid merchants into coni, net wilh 
one another. Toe oncourugoment <,( eotlago and other industries of t, ho district should 
uHo be a particular object of those museums. 


liiUM-uniB 


Industrial exhibitions should ho one., untied at tho headquarters of eaeli district Heini,,,,™,* 
or at smtulile centres, and should ho a perniauent institution, i r., held annually. 

, Demonstration factories should also he utl, ached to museums where demonstration 
should he made of such processes and of tho working of such improved apparatus as may , '>»>■>; torn 
likely lead to improvement ol auy loeol industry. It, would ho advantageous if all those 
museums, factones, and industrial schools ho established close to each other. 
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provide facilities to su f *h students to proceed to other districts where workshops exist. 
Night NehooK should certainly lie opened for short-time worker* as they increase the 
efficiency of the workmen if they can receive technical and scientific instruction. 

It i- (M-'cnt.iu) for the industrial and commercial development of the country that an 
J mprnal M-mnliJic and L* clinical instil uto lie established to promote the study of, and 
leseaM’li in, Mihjf Is in which the entire country or several provinces of the country are 
niteivM-id Subjects in which only one particular province i-. interested should lie left to 
oiodi provincial institute which also should he established. 

1 have a! read \ spuken of tin need of commercial education. The* eMabli.shment of a 
first class college «d c-mmeicc is caii-uLiul for the development of our trade and mdustiy in 
ov< ry pi -vince. Tb* a>; vantage *d .-.uch a college are manifest. Professor Lee Smith said 
ii few years ago at the Industrial < \mf« lenee hold in .Madras “ The leaders of commerce 
and husiMi^ need in le scant, iff* -ally trained just as a doctor or a barrister or professional 
man is . . . M imTii experience shows us that- business requires administrative capacity 

of the very login's! typ»\ it needs not m* rely technical knowledge, hut it. needs the power 
of Healing wth in w Mtuations. of going forward ;it the right moment and of controlling 
luhour. Those are ju^i the ijualities whicli Universities have always claimed us being their 
special busines- to ]i.s:er ; and wo, therefore, say that if you are going to fulfil any of thu 
hope- which were In 1 1 out yeskrday by youi President, if you ait* going to take into your 
own hands the control of the commerce of t hits nation, then you iriu-l produce wide-minded, 
ontoipiGing men of initiatiw — men who are likely to be produced hy the University 
Kacultiei of < Mmmurce. Tin* University Faculiy of (Minmeivo is intended, of enur e, to 
tram the judgment and to mould the minds of men. Jt is claimed that although, it must 
give primarily a liberal education, it is possible to giyo that education which has a direct, 
practical bearing on businor* life. Thai kind of man (a man so trained) has immense 
possibilities in the world of commerce; ho is tile kind of man on whom you must depend 
to lead you in the industrial march in the future. ” 

1 strongly leromimml the publication of commercial information in the principal 
vernacular* of the country as that would help this industries ami commerce (1) by' educating 
the public, most of whom do not know English, and (:*) by stimulating industrial progress. 

1 now come to deal wdth the practical side of ; ho whole situation. We have to 
compete with many foreign countries that have attained van*. us -luges of indiistnal 
de\elopment and me far advanced than India. The inoust rit.s cannot, under the circum- 
stances, flourish uniil < m verument afford* tlmt lieip wine 1 . is nc'-e^ary for the •icvelopiueii- 
id a country like In im. 1 will give a few instaiic.-s. 

The semiring cd capital is very difficult; only a few rich people arc now carrying 
ei* differ* nt kinds .f business w ith varying degrees of buncos*. Expansion of business 
enti rprihc is exceedingly slow , aiming other things, on account of luck of capital. Aim 
who make small savings tear to make their invest ments in enterprises which will have 
an uncoitam exist* neo, being exposed to compt t.ition of foreign countries. ]{ the 
Government will either guarantee interest or help in any ut the ways enumerated above, 
capital will be fortln-. .imng easily. 

Another equally impoitan? fa* to! i* the pati ouagi of luuutul industries. Hore 1 am 
taking tin illustration from the. Ikllii Discuil Company, wh ; <h is only a small concern. 

Tin com puny \va* started in I sHS and md good business till I HUS. They were 
selling biscuits at a price lT> t.o o0 per cent, loss than that of die imported article. The 
foreign companies on finding that \v» were progressing fairly reduced their rules. We 
thu* lost a guiat deal of mir business and were ousted from the poits. Now since the 
war broke out shipping rule* and insurance charges have gone up and foreign biscuits 
thus became expensive. This gavr us an advantage. Army orders for the supply of 
biscuits were placed with us, and this is the cause of the prosperity of our business. 

The Kandlu and G ita industry in Delhi, which comprises gold and silver thread- 
making and lace-weavmg has considerably suffered from tin; competition of choup German 
ami French Lamettas. The demand for these ai tides is still great and is partly met 
ft om indigenous make ami mostly from imported articles. Eveu now* nearly 3 ,000 to 
4.000 per** ms depend on this industry. If Government support is granted by some kind uf 
financial aid and expert. technical advice to starting a factory with modern machinery 
a.ui on a large scale for the manufacture of Lamettas, all the industries dependent 
thereon in this part of the country will flourish and give occupation to a still larger 
number of people including women and child] on. 

With regard to the flour milling industry in Delhi in which I am actively con- 
cerned, 1 have to lemurk that, wo have to imp'ort considerable quantity of wheat from 
the various markets in the Punjab ; w«* find railway freights for bringing wheat to 
Delhi a handicap in profitable working; we ought to havo concession rates for the 
carriage of wheat from the Punjab and also for the carriago of flour to ports. Railway 
freights may be udjusted to encourage nascent industries. 
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Oral Evidence. LU)th October, 1010. 

To President— l>y technical education I mean scientific research and by industrial 
education training of labour, training of operatives for mechanical and other forms of 
industry. There nre really two classes— industrial education and Uvhuical education which 
also includes technological. By commercial education I moaii commercial organization, 
controlling of labour, marketing of produce and organizing business concerns. 

When I say that industrial banks should bo established in every district. I do mo* 
mean that, they should be in ill 1 other smaller places. 1 mean at. the headquarters 
the larger provinces they might have branches, li' there is one central hank it will have 
branches and the activities of 1I1- branches will be limited to their respective provinces. 

When you say that the busings 01 this batik is to advance loans on the 
secuuty of industrial plant and on sto ks and shares, do you contemplate that. tli<* 

‘ bank will have some staff of a technical kind that will enable if, to julgo of the 
value of the industrial plant, etc., and of t ho business undertaking generally? — 
There might be a Government department that will co-operate with the bauk in 
giving expert advice as to what pari ieulur industries could bo approved, the necessary 
advances being made b\ the bank. The - Xpert would see whether the particular locality 
is suitable for any particular form of in lustry. There will be a technical and scientific 
tie par! in. 'lit that, will co-oporut 0 and co ordinate giving advice to the batik whether a 
•• rtain application (U serves encouragement,. The bank manager might refer to the 
4 •o^ rnui' nl, oxperl and get a ivpnt whether the p irtivular industry suffers from w'ant of 
luini' iuid t lien on the busi- of that report will make the advance. 

Have you lormcd any ideas *a; 10 what this would mean in tlu* way of staff 
e! Aperts available for every different form of industry to examine and report, 

on t\o;\ proposal of fi*- kmi for an advance ni money from a district bank? — 

It is nipp »M*d that «ov. mm 11I is going to maintain some department to make 
resear- ics and enquiries >11 variou- industries and there will In- sufficient data on record 
Hi t l e 1 ; i\ernm-*:it department in ca di province that will be available for the service of 
he lai.k 1 be li.duMriul survey ot t lie e mn‘ry is supposed to have b- on made already 

ai.d ! : o w l.e-t capital could be utilised already known. 

WIm.i, liie indict rial ronvun go for (inaucial aid to the bank the latter makes 

chqaii sc* an) how , and I ,lu nui think it will be dillicult lor the Gownim-nt to devise 

i.ieaii." I o g\ 1. ii lia'de iiifonnatioii . The bank will mike advances only to industrial 
. oin-i 1 ns. I in, banks are established lor a spculie purpose, that, is to helping the 
i Ki'iin! 1 ie < ol the country, and there will be no difficulty in finding out what industry 
de‘"Tve.s support. 

Ihu stvicl. s of a company aie vi*db|n t» every bjly. What, wo eon tom plate is 
seme:. nng more than that. Wo should advauco ou prospects. Who is to estimate 1 
! ;| ,v ‘ piupivl*? \\ hat. i** the diflimlty of our supporting an industrial bank ? — 
.ose a syndicate is formod and they have rai.se I part of t.he capital. On the 

i a • of this a^ capital a particular sum might be advanced as working capital. If 

c A’ polls w«re wantel f »r l,h‘i dovelop n -nt. «f industries their services should bo 
.‘i Va.e- i i t. 

d an v industrial c mcerns suffer from U'dv of funds. This nee 1 shitild be rom >vnd. 

* wa -t 1,0 o 1 tl orcii' iai.e this induttriai bank from ordin Lry banks. Tnis bank will not 
jc e ye ir-y depo.-dts because in those banks which receive deposits their security is not 
bqu-'i. When they make advan-o. to industrial omceins and depositors withdraw the 
money the in Justnai bank w T ill be in difficulty, an 1 in their turn the bauk will demand 
money ii..m tin industrial cone- r»i.v 1 expact lliat a portion of the money that at 
pre ent g ■ -s to the presidency banks .should go to the inlustrial bank. I’have not. 
workei "u any detailed scheme, but 1 am just giving a general i lea. For example, 
muiu-ijej money is lung idle. Bari, of it, might be deposited in the inlustrial bank. 
Ihe • siablisjIuLunt of those banks would In a means of providing capiiul. There 
may i*c some iiiduslr.es which may bring quick returns. In that, case Govern incut could 
'v cr\ well claim :i rotund. I11 some case', wlior-* big returns are not got quickly f Jovernuient, 

Mn ui Id give some concession. Asa rule the company which Iiut a guuruu eu I dividend 
should refund to Gov eminent the expenditure incurred in paying divi ionis, but Goveruin'nit 
may have the power to make exceptions. 

1 have seen some sales agencies in the Punjab for agricultural produce on a small 
scale w hero the purchasers bring all their products there. J have 11 > experience of 
comineicittl museums, except that 1 liavu^ seen the one in Calcutta. The bystem "f 
maiking up-to-date prices on the articles in the museum is very desirahlo. The necessary 
cost involved .could be met by levying small feos from the exhibitors and they will find 
it to their interest to do so. The museum will not take any responsibility. Government 
^ ill Bimply help. In. every German town I visited, when I w r as in Germany, I saw a 
lot of exhibitions with prices attached. If it is found impracticable to establish com- 
mercial museums in every district headquarters they might bo established in big trade 
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centres where llu re im a good deal of manufacture to exhibit. If the people do not. lake 
the initiative then (invi rriment w ill step in and help in the establishment. either of stort-s or 
inm-euinN. I would lea'c stores to private- enter prise und leave (lovcrnment to establish 
sonic Hurt of museum. Ido not know the emp iriuiu at. < 'awnpoiv. 1 tak 1 it, that the 
nnibc-uii is simply meant to exhibit, the things and the emporium is to sell them. Then 
t!:. 1 »ii \ ( i wouhi know whether a particular i king is made locally in the country or not, and 
thpnle could niak' an • mpiiry himself legat'd tug the prim* It is not, necessary that 
( level nmenl should i-wublidi a commercial museum af the headquarters . »f every di>-rict. 
Thex might he established in the chief presidency towns and in other big industrial centres. 

i>enioiist rati on lactones can he •■■ith on a large an 1 small scale ac-c onling to the 
net <U of tl e country. T lie villages cannot go to long distamos. There are vuriou* 
collage imluKl ri«s wdiicli want, improved methods. Them slcmid he a convvii'ent centre. 
\\ e want people who an- seiiously mind, d about the matter and not men* casual visitors 
ha'di demount? at ion factory xvuld n«t, have all the industries It is umleisiood that, the 
act iv it ms of any on- pailicular dt monM ration factory would be limited to the purlieul u 
industry of the jni’ulitx. 

( ummcrcial museums migh? l e iither log *.r small aciording to the noed* of the 
c, .uni* \ . ( jowrniueiiL ‘••loiiln mlorm a!! the purchasing d-pai tments what, part icu’ai thing-* 

ran bc’had in In lia as Wi 11. 1 lie oi.jn.1 o) tic- publication ol t lie list rt uriieh - i-- two fold 

— l<t hi t he iii.iiiiit.il tun is ki,t»w what the nqiniements of ( invermnei.t u* *■ and the second 
ubjir' i that cun .- iiiiuts and the (Jovomnciil oTi.-rrs should know dint the e :i”e ai tides 
w hit |] .ill v rnijM.me and th a 1 they use m u.ul.ictund in India. 1 5iu ihings wki-h cannot 
hr t • hib-ted a! inch iniiscum me not necessu-x, hot '-impl- r things s'i» h u* j em*ih u ml 
st.atior**iv, can he t Jointed. 1 have no o' , .je' , !inii to my written evil. iin- being modified 
to that extent. S-h-lur.-hips might he gi\ rn to apprent i cs Stipends might in.- fixed to 
get piailieal training ioi 1-i.eiu. 

i a. i \ ou mention some Mibj ct ^ wlr. h aie liei:l d L«> u:i- particular piovinc- ?- - 
Te\i ;h imluMM. It miu !»■ vA ublidn* l in : oil! .ay Tli re an- certain raw products 
thir an in ai undan o in "iie parti«-uhir pro\i-v fur example, petroleum v\ liunna, 
gold nrnes n A]woi\,.t< TIium are many ni” j lodud- lhat «r*»w mou- in one province 
l han i.i aiiothei. 

I .Mow know oi any luhii.e*^ man m I .an pe who in*. b ui p-odin ed by (hi 
L ii i \ 1 1 - 1 ; \ l aculpe-. of * ommeree V — 1 d- nut kn »\» J any part M-iila 1 ' man, bn: Inly 
mi in. words of Mr. hucSmn... 1 think tin- cuntiy is lack im/ m kismet orga'.i/.ation 
aiel ■ otiiiol. 1 think (’olle-je- of t’omme-ce aie cr- net- of th ■ ountiy. Thty 

iui;:h I r rstal li s >! » d m i-vu v ]n o\ » n<*e. t M:o hn- In ( n <. -tahhr-l cd in Hon. buy. 

'1 hr 1 lellti Hi- cult n.cluMiy is m»!. \c*v mu di in need «»f li.*atieial In 1]) Wo are 
thinking of extending it if w- e ul ! .:ei a m , i i;-\ Mill w- four that after ill • wai ;-ur 
mail i i- w ■ nid l»e lake. i aw;u, be-au-'e imposed hi-*rN would become e iea;»cr and it 
won! . be dihicult t * » i* u> to c- m|ot- with tin* 1 Miigu u.a l-- l-i^'iiiis. We caiiuot, get any 
machinery now. 

I to \ on i L i ok that ( n> \ i : nm-nt shonl * * *-l j i a • oi. ohm w nn-li Im. gut .* i api ! d t ric ■ 
ovi t -in- pai tn u ar cuiicer n do* - not h< !p t •• P'o i.*i ily t*h<- trad* 'd jl,,- v.Iole 

eotiiil r^ gene i al 1\ . Hut for I ! ■• • war wo wouhi net he i. ■''»** i ■ ’i pro-:, ions coridil m, and 
we intend to extend. I\ r the last two \ v i • > we lia.i been . e.-upi- d in ^upj lyi"g Army 
omKi-- and ear local sale^ are cb eroa.-od even now. 

(j — ( an t. \ on use these pndit- to ontahlish Hit re agciteii s and could jou not use a 
pan ot it for :mpie\ ing the liietlunl of luanufaciuri V— This is what \ye intend. \* e W'ant, 
t . double the factory n the machinery is available. We cannot do this dining the wav. 

llvnblv Sir F'i:u!khoy CarrlniU^nj .—There are two or three cotton mills in 
i telle w in i'li aro not working pr.»j.eily owing to lack of capital. They were started as a 
lom: stock company and thet weie financed by some local banks at liig’i rates of 
mteivst 1 here is in L much technical knowledge and expert advice. Consequently the 
ei.st. ut produition increases and we eanii 't compete with lortign manutaet-ures. As 
leg iiv’s the shape the supervision by expirts should take there might he a director 
apjoin:,.: l.y » ,. \ernmenl, and a^\«Leiu of aid it. This would infuse more con iidonco 
in tbos- who invest money in the bank. The initiative should be in the hands ( ,t the 
pi.oj, !e i;- d< i t iovei nmeut, guidance und supervision. , Lite bank should co-opeiate with 
the lueicliaiiLs and the immulavturers. 

1 lio not know ef mi) maiiufaetureis t-i&t want pushing in foreign countries except 
cotton x am. J think that we should ixport the surplus after cu.i sumption. 1 know the 
h'stoix et the textile industry in ll.K country, 

1 ha \ i- seen the college ol conmuTco in Jjombay. I sugg-st that more colleges bo 
L^tai li-hi l in t-ne various provinces on thu same line-i. T haxrn not studio 1 the eurriculuni 
1 1 the s. i Ih ge minutely, but. 1 believe there is provision for all tlia< i- necessary. 
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Foreign ooraiianioi working in India should offer to India /»() per cent of the 
subscribed OfipiL.il. Tli • benefit, of Indian labour s!n» ild not. go out- of the country without 
1 cing properly rewarded. 

To IL n'hlc Pandtt M. M. Mah.u'iya . — Wo export, much cotton to foreign countries. It 
could he utilised locally provided there was sufficient cn pital and goed management. 

\\ v had an agency of the Delhi liiacuit Company in lionihay and that, agency lias bo J»c 
cIom d, hc-auM- owing to tile railway freight our biscuits could not compote wilh imported 
biscuits there. 

Government should make deposits in the proposed indusrrial hank ns they do in the 
piesideney hank. This would inspire public confidence in t.ho bank 

1 do ii' i f want commercial museums for every district. Whether a district 
should have a commercial museum will depend upon the industries of the district. There 
may he .-eve ml district s whi ;h might, have one common commercial museum. I »ut in 
«\er> nimiiii i dal cexitr* there should he a museim 1 >emoiiNt, ration faetonos will go 
h ’.ter wi:h an industrial school. I do not raeuu that factories and schools should he 
‘•"iahliah«'d a^ part of l ho museums. The museum is m-uiub simply to let the people know 
tliaL a paiticuhir nrlicleis made in a pari i-nilar district and t.ht ■ prion of it is a particular 
sum hi u nil * !ar dat *. it would bring manufacturers and huyors t. igoth *r and vfuild 
facilitate sak 

f 'ommerc.al < ollegts are needed l lieto must he some source of turning out men 
compel ci 1 1 in f ■ nt r v : I business orgunujal i-.n- < kmimercial colleges u ill include in-lrucl ion 

ii; banking. Tim! is a wry important suhjo. t. The reciut failures ,,f tlic Indian hanks 
were due to ’gmuwni of many of the banking pro*, 1-ms. 

Tt> Piwidrnt .— Advances from the Indus’ rial bank should he male only to approved 
industries, i i pnci- of ; m* pbuit ole, will m* considered hy die bank manager with the 
adviei of 1 1 , »...;! laf • ;my u(hauc> is uiu !c. At first liv originamr of the sehom ■ will 
hung In his h-,M n»«* and prosper ■:? auditin' should he gone through by t lie mumigi r and 
oxpcri advice taken. 5 )f course a ci rtain am aiui.of risk is involved in taking til ■ initiative 
in any indie.. ry. !\m private ,mk viduuls have to l ‘pend on \pcrl alvici. A csrtain 
amount ■ l n. k wid ntcurs.> he lakeu hy f iovernm o,i as by any private individual. 1 
fhink ih\ in oi* ry country that has made process in developing industries a larjm 
mi m hi r ol e\p i|' ii ii been foiih oining, either it Governm-mi oxpmso or private expense 
later *'n as tkv induM res glow. 

T lu he l). ./. 7 — Regarding tic increase of freight the I>U> a iiit fa fi tov has made a 

rij*ii <‘ii!.il,:o:i to i! • Kailwav Jloaid and t!i.y hav*- no., yet replied. Si far as I urn 
#, oii eri.cd I sh oilu he \eiy glad to roceiw: men as apprentices. 

I the* .i,,'. ddli- uiu .n gelling the-e p *«>plo to work in f:i I'.nrios .* — 1 il i no! know 
an. it t h“ Go . ern m ir and rai*w»iv iauforie-%, hut t.lio private fantiri.ui will he very 
gm i j- ■ i . v. ,!•« iii If l hoy am n >i willing they ought t> ho pursuit led. 

To II , * ,■ /’. II S!"<v,u‘t. — V v» rv large amount of <‘apil.al would ho roquired for 
tin :*!•]'■ . ,«T ■ an .. Wi h • Jovmimcnt support and advi-o eon/ddmaido in >noy woul 1 he 
fo (l) omitig i, p'ivate .souieos. G • vernuienb h-dp would he very much no idol, hut quit'- 
in Icpuidi mil of i i e; inn' ll', help, fhe bunk illigh . he made a mires*. Tnore is a lot of 
eapnu; in.il' .i entry I. a’ might be drawn to this hank insufficient safety could h.* guaranteed 
(ai»\ e; ma-m m gh* n. make a lvaii'*o to industries directly ; thev might ad van v throm^ii 
the ii^' ii' v o| i l .e hank, fioverumeut. might guu-an tee dividends hut the baiiK will he a 
separate "oncern hv it -'■If, of course uuilur Government control an I guidance wliicli i- 
wanted to»n-»pre mu die e mfiTmco. That w oald lie mol hy the appointmont of a G ivornmcnt 
d rmtoi and uni i .r. Ii t.ho Government does nob lin i that the capital is forthcoming m 
suliicicni gu..!.t ty M.on it. may subscribe. 

In I K ll.i i'e re is .still great, demand f«»r gold and silver embroidery work Tin re 
wasa sysi-m * t ..all masking of goods, and I wool l recommend its resuscitation provid. d 
it. ilt'i.s 7,o' make any e%tia cost in production. I am in favour of a certili .atj of quality. 

_ liegaidmg the •■atriago of wheat from the Vunjah the rato of can iago of wheat from 
Julhtwier K* Kis'.idii has been raised from Uu. U-ld^S to it‘. 0-h) '», whilo the rate toi 
fl'-ur fiom Kara<dii to Dtlhi has he n raisisd from Re. 0-7-U to Re. (Mj o. that is, ib has 
1 )ljm raiM'd iu :r l; h) a 2 annas. Tlu-ro ate more famlitios for sending wheat for oxpoit 
to poits than ior .hnnging wheat, from the wlioab districts to blio milling centres. 

r loh>' A’ IltipKtn'iun.— I think mo-t. (*f the capital for tic* industrial hank will corn* 
fiom pJdo-Miui'-es and (vovcnimeiit might supplement it. 1 think the hank should not receive 
deposits ; ’amuse il ii receives deposits then the deposiisaliouid ho invested in liquid securities. 

1 ho lank rnighL si. are in tho profits of the concern and build up a reserve. The Govern- 
ment expert is the man to ascertain whether any particular enterprise is a sound one. ]f 
the enUi prise is lavtmrahjy^joporled upon tho hank should then g.v* 1 aid. Government, 
might lend the ivice.- uf experts to help in new undertakings. Discretion as to payment 
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ioi hu«'li r vices .-hould In? K-fL to (jovermn -m. If the* industry is in an infant stage and 
want’s hupjioit ih“ii there should lie fin payment if the results of the industry are such 
tin** flu- foniput.y «•»■ bii-imsss cone<*rnod mak us largo profits, then the (luvcrnni'-nt would be 
justified in imp'^-mg s«>rne condition of payment. It should bo left t.o (iovernment to find 
i;ii! it t!.u bu* in “• ••oiiciiTii will suffer frum th*- publication of the results of researches. In 
Mi.-lj cu-c fiowTiihii nt might withhold publication for a limited period. The point ought 
i>i b- Kit. to the di-cieiion of fjoveru merit. 

T<> Mr. .1. ('It'ifl'rlon . — The 1 hillii Biscuit Fact »rv was started in I8 H. We had a Euro* 
p.-un balo r lie left us three years ago. Wo wanted to keep him but he wanted l> go 
hii'-b. IV ileniiind for biscuit*- i'll off before lie left and dm* chiefly to the fact that 
Jjpt .nb. o. i litfl a bnucb in Calcutta and liny sold their biscuits at a price with which .ve 
coiilo noi. (■' in pete. The inipojtati m of cheap biscuit from Europe is one of 1 ho onuses of 
’ bn lalluic'. <-i tii • loyally made biscuit, The biscuit-makers in Englanl use bolter flour 
winch i- lot available here. We can get about 1 per cent, of domestic flour and 28 

pi i tent of at la from wheat. 1 i«»m i In- wheal grown here it is not possible to get flour 

- 1 i!u v -iy best quality, it is icitainly inferior to the American wheat. 

1 do i <it know of any -ysiom ol indent urediip for apprentices. Thorn is no law 
hole to check ibe Hppp nl ices from running away. 

ifiduhfci;al con. -oi um which arc financed by i invernmout should have liovernment 
d i lectors, fiovernnn nt. directors of private facloiic^ might be imn-oilicials nominat'd by 
tio\oninienl They nee I not be official •, J ha\e got no experience of commercial 
museums, riu din) J have so n n in t’alciitia lln-re i-, no of 1, or e\c*;)f that in 
(’nlcutta I think commercial min urns can In utilis'd with gi\at a ivuntage. If more 
museunih \u in established people would b arn to us-* them. 

\s legurds tin? indust rial bank, ulnn then h a supply of '-apital the demand for 

I will come. Indus! tics are at present not. being started owing to luck id* capital and 

She be*k of iie-essury technical knowledge*. When both will Ik- lor’ln lining t. u-re will i.e 
a great deal «*l expansion. When the p »pli* g-t inor- confidence m«ne eup'lal u ill b 1 
toithcoming. 1 wouM have an • ia^t i- capital increu'-'iig from year to war it w mil 
help if '•ucli a bank could issue against u< c-pud secur.ty certificates to industrial concerns 
guaranteeing the demand of intonsl and teen allow the indusnbd coir-t ne- to dispose of 
llicsr in i I k* open market The »*crt ifi calcs wil 1 ne a soil of n. tivti-ibie i n«*t ruin -lit They 
w ill lu-lp the lunik and the industries and would be >i baMbb wax (d ueali..g w’:th the 
question of the grudual expansion of the capital of a bank. 

Wj im:ss Nu 1. 

!i!t j, , t ., Mu l> Cm uciin.i., li.Kc., M. »i.. American Deccan Inst dale, Ahmed mi' far. 

• I| *' 7 - WlllTITN EviDliXrK. 

i. n u i,..n ii ii [ have l h i n engugid Ibr a number of years in deve' jping ban I weacmg nia'di.iiorv, 

1 ■ '*• ' 1 especially a loom, in the American Ma athi Mission, Ahim-duagar. in c-jim ■c;,i.m with 

mdu: tnul edu< atiuiial w ork then*. 

The principl which is guiding UbV distinct ly b.lfeivnl from tbit iinomljing auy 
of the ot In r atl'-mpts in bamlloom improxomenL m Jnriia of winch 1 am aware. 

We have found Unit by using inochun ic.al ideas, poculiutly m *d* ru and western, a 
b m MU may bo produced suited t i In Inin i ^quhviiMits, as regards, individual operation, in 
so far as we can judge without a widespread demonstration, and comparable to tuc power 
!-' )in, rather ibnn to tic indigenous lminlloom, m outturn. 

We have fount! no way in which this bain ora similar loom <un be woiked 
commercially, unless it is man ufaclui cd ’’ on a considerable scale in a vu U-equippi d 
central factory which shall niak. u*a» id equipnunt, processes, organization and 
disti jlmi i'.n such as aro 1( uiul tcoiiom'mul aru necessary in a British or Amciican or 
otlcT fa- lory engaged in making 1 popular " imuliinery ( i c , machii.eiy foi tlep. jmiace.) 

Thus far T have had no experience in raising capital. I have, in anticipation of 
i cijuii emeu! s for the completion of this work, enquired into posni/dc sou ives of capital 
only, and have been satisfied that they exist and xvill be available on certain definite 
conditions i have spent my time, and (ioveininent and Mission money thus fai, chio/ly, 
in trying to satisfy those ouuditioiie. 

Fintl.—Tke first condition for raising capital it>, in diis case, to insuro a demand for 
the product by securing unquestionably workable machinery, i.c. t that which shall be 
. ommercialJy profitable under the conditions obtaining ; these latter being that w*e must 
‘-rst secure : — 

l«) A machine sound from an engineering point of viexv, complete for its 
purpose and designed for rapid and low cost manufacture, in duplicate 
parts, as are the bicycle, the sewing machine, the cash register, the 
motor car, etc. 
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(b) A machine possessing at the same time point of design uni adaptability 
definitely demonstrated to be what the Indian can take kin 11/ to 
under operating conditions. 

Experience in America wh.we the sale of “ popular n machinery of a multitude of 
kindN is probably many f dd that of any other country, has led wj to put the nbov.: 
conditions for encouraging capital, first, 

tincond — (n) Enquiry in India from time to time, <>f capitalists themselves, has' made 
it seem probable that no large amount ot capital for such a factory as is ecmtnipla* id 
cun be coaxed out without some considerable data leading to a fair indication of ’-no 
probable demand for looms, granted that, we secure a good one. (I use t>h*‘ word lo >w 
to represent all necessary hand machinery for making cloth from yarn). 

(6) On the other hand, I was encouraged to believe that, given a large 
sized demonstration of a few hundrod looms operating here and th ‘re successfully, 
sufficient data would be obtainable, within a reasonable time, to draw out the necessary 
capital for a factory to produce them. 

(<■) The liombay ( iovernment has now under consideration the question of 
providing the means for making such a large sized demonstration. • 

Altogether such enquiries as have been made have brought out the following p5ssible 
sources of capital. 

I. Capitalists, large and small, who may ho sought and persuaded. 

‘J. Local JJuiiks, for example, Uuuis through a local *• bolding society ” which would 
-ecure loans from banks on the personal property or reputation of members. 

•>. Loans from u philanthropic business organization like i,he Indian Missions 
Industries Co., London, which supplied Us. .bO,l)Oi) to Jls. 7fi, ()!>') about l'.KK), for a rug 
factory in Alune lnagar. They supplied aim the capital for a similar factory ut Mhow. 

Closely all it* 1 in the subject raising capital for investment in a lo nn factory is the 
possibility of tin* growth of our oxperi ment.M plant by comparatively sm ill additions of 
capital nr no additi kh ai ail e\c. pl the earnings of the plant itself. T iis will be 
pissiblo when it shall be big onougli ^by (iovernment grant or otherwise) t> make 
suffici-mt lo>n.\:» for the lair sizei” demonstration contemplated. 

II. ;it that time, a good demand for the looms is demonstrated, there will of course be 
m> didie d.) in securing capital. If, on lIio other hand, demand is too slow' to • ucourugo 
capital immediately' the experimental plant which will alrouiy have produced several 
bun I rod looms will be able, without much additional capital, to supply a relatively slow 
dunnix] during a period of gradual growth. 

p be pn sent plant, where our e vp *riin mtal work has b *uii done an 1 where all our 
vuiiou^ looms hav*' been made has gradually 4< collected ” in this slow and steady way. 

N\ •• do not therefore anticipate much difficulty in providing the neeoHsary plant for 
wunuiuc'uring looms, from the point of view of capital, if and when wo can show', in the 
cerise indicated ub »ve, commercially profitable weaving machinery. 

Jiie denmid for our looms even while they have 1» 'on in such an incomplete of 

development that wo could not. re' , omui"nd them, has b-iou such as to indicate a sufli dent 
immediate demand, when tlicy shall be pn on the mi’kot, t> pay tlio running expenses 
of u small factory to produce them. 

The encouragements of o\pjriuu-.ol Unvonirao.iL olliaers and citizens like Mr. Alfred 
Ohattertou, Mr. E. X. Mehta and R>u Lbihadur I*. Trcugaraja (Ihetty hive confirm jJ the 
belief that the demand will be amply sufliei *ut tj warrant, any reasonable initial expjnsu 
which shall secure the first condition ubevernoiitioued, for raising capital, vhc., that the 
article manufactured und ollure.I for sab* is a good ‘‘ c numercial proposition.” 

Oiui. Evidence, 1st NoVfiMBKK, Hi 1 0. 

President. — Alike Madras competition your loom turno 1 out twice as much as the 
next most efficient, loom. How long did the tost last and did thu mau working aLtho 
loom keep up r-s speed for the. whole day ? — That is a most important and fundamAtai 
thing. I ho very variable results in various competitions in the past wore due to the faerthat 
one. test, was for ail hour, another for a day, and so on. In this case the te->t was to run for 
two weeks and mv loom was not Vorked at that time for two weeks for the reason that it 
W'as nr • \ id out, in the first two or three <Iays that the loom was going to maintain itself 
straight through that- they wanted me to stop and try tho loom on fine cloths peculiar to 
Madias it was rather a failure on the finer cloths but the judges were of opiuiim at. that 
time that there was no difficulty about the loom maintaining its speed straight along. 

( )ur expcrienee during the last six years has borne this out amply. There has been no 
didiculby about maintaining the speed month after mouth. 
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Did the panic man work the loom? — There was only one man. He worked about 
sevcu hour 1 - » day. The average day is only eight hours. 

Hid each competitor's loom work at that rate? — They all began and finished about 
the same time My loom stopped only to try a particular kind of cloth and then went 
straight on. 

ILnt Sir Fizulbhoy Cvrrimhhny.-— Is your experience entirely limited to tho hand- 
loom industry? You have not answered any other questions which have been sent to you. 
You have dilated entirely on tho hand -loom in your written evidence. — I am interested 
in a number of other question* besides the hand-loom but I supposed that that was all thab 
was wanted of rno at this time. 

Y ou have no personal experience of raising capital ? —No moro than what has been 
stated in my written evidence, that is, only in so far as we wanted to go a head with our 
experimental work. 

You say that so far you have spent, chi* (1 y Government, and Mission money ? — Yes. 
The money that has be* n spent has been mostly Government money. 

With any condition of repayment ?— Nothing at all. 

Did you "i t. any expert aid from Government? — I have made uso of Government, 
experts in so far as it seemed necessary and wise. 

Can you give some idea of the plant you have got ?— It consists of what a manufac 
luring establishment might, call its experimental department, such as I have understood 
this m A inorica, where certain processes or a certain kind of machine is needed in a large 
organisation. \Vo have tried to organic it within tho limits of the funds we have for 
this work. We had an analysis of such machinery as is available and anything which 
it seemed necessary to supply and satisfy those conditions which we thought nocossary to 
make a hand-loom which would be suitable fur tin: public. We have thus a factory not 
specially for making a lot of looms, but for experimenting to got one which would be 
suitable for India. It. is not ready to manufacture now. 

A -cor ling to your scheme you will have a big wu'.kshop to prepare this?—' I list is the 
expectation eventually. 

5 ou want to run i on philanthropic lines? — llus’ue^ lines entirely. 

Have you shown your scheme to tho lioiid'U) Indigenous Indus! lies Committee?—! do 
not know how completely it has ken given to them. I uiiMVcei -uch quest io: s as we.ro 
put to me at that time. 

And later on you submitted your sr-'ieme to tl.un V--I was ashed certain things by the 
Committee ««f that time appointed by Lord WiUingdon and tin questions include 1 a good 
many in addition to those concerning the hand-loom. 

How much mono) to star! \\ ith do you want t" produc.- these looms? — It is very hard 
to answer Ihut in a s nteire. 1 mad" a pmp »sit i« in to the liombay Government nearly two 
ycar< n., » in which I proposed t<> do some more o> periments for two or throe years. . I 
asked for a lakh of rupeos a year for five ycai*. 1 asked for a sum of money for a policy 
which would extend over a period of years. I have been informed that that is next to 
impossible for Government to do. At present the proposition which has boon sent to them 
has 1 een fora lakh of rupeos for tho coming year for producing about 70 looms. This is 
their proposition rather than mine but I have agreed to it as a working proposition nn 1 to 
working tho looms through one of the criminal tribes. It is not. an ideal scheme by any 
means hut. one which I am willing toaceipi. There is nothing in it which will frustrate 
my main id* a. 

J)o yon expect that these looms will be taken by tho villagers? — That, is t\ vory open 

question in my mind. If any loom will be taken up, wo have made that loom. We have 

watched carefully such attempts as havo been made in tho past, t.o introduce hand-looms 
where the underlying principle lms been that tile loom should he simple and capablo of 
manufacture and repair in the villages. We haw soon those things meet with failure and 
do n*> good to i he pet. pie. Therefore wo have taken to this new loom and it is hoped that 
it w dl go b»to the hands of tho villagers. Whether they will use it to good advantago or 
nulls pureh n prohUimiheal matter. 

What will bo the cost?— I havo Raid Rs. 150. That must, be takon with much 

elasticity. I think it. can hi* made within Rs. 150. 

I)o you think tliat, a working weaver will ho ahlo to take this loom under the conditions 
of indebtedness in which weavers usually live in India?— I have not thought it necessary to 
decide that point. Like tho sewing machino, if tho loom is worth its price, then money will 
be forthcoming, evon though the poor weaxcr will have to rent it. 
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What, is tho cost of the looms which arc at present in working operation ? — R Highly 
the 20 looms which havo been running for six years past oost Rs. 1,000 to make, probably 
Rs. 1,200, without counting my time as worth anything at all. 

How many looms have you got?— Twenty looms altogether, I think. We have 
several types. 

What do they cost to the villagers who work the looms ?— Till now we have noL sold 
even one. 

I V> you know what the price of the looms now use 1 by the villagers is ?— I believe 
from Kb. 10 to 15. 

Have you had theso looms examined by experts in this country? — Tho Bombay 
Government has had them examined. 1 do nob think that those who examined tho looms 
can be called experts. 1 cannot pay that the looms have hoeu examinod by export 
machinists. Mr. Chattortou is the most expert machinist who has examined tho loom. 

lion’ll t randit M. J/. Malaviya .— You havo been giving your time to this 
invention as a business matter ?— 1 have approached it from the educational point of view. 

1 came to India for industrial education. 1 have beliovod from tho very start, sometimes 
at variance with some of my colleagues bub ontirely in sympathy with others, that the way 
to bo of mosb uso educationally was to produce on tho industrial-side a u commercial 
proposition.” It is my idea. Y ou may call it philanthropic or educational. • 

You have not worked at if from tho point of view of gaining an advantage for 
yourself ?— Not the slightest advantage It is hoped that later on a factory will he 
produced which would h - engage* 1 in making thos i looms. If there is any profit in the 
factory, it would ho used in cnlurginjJ tho scope of the educational institition of which it 
would boa part. That is all. * 

You do not wish that, this involution should bo tho property of tho Mission alone ?— 

Ko ; there has boon a good (leal of differonco on the point. Some aro in favour of getting 
a patent, others not. fa 

IIow long ago did you hogin to work at this loom ?— In 1902. 

Haw you arrived at the conclusion that your machine is thu right sorb of machine 
that you wanted ? — I cannot say that I am quite satisfied. 

Do you think that tho machine is eomploto enough to he put before tho public ?— Yes, 

Iiavo you any objection to having the machine subjected to examination by a 
committee of oxports ? None at all. In Jaet I have boon asking for that for some yours. 

You will bo willing to discloso tho construction of tho loom?— Yes ; everything. 

If such a eommitteo is appointed and if ‘it reports that the loom js one which tho 
Government should holp, then you will havo done with it. Will you then leave the 
Government free to deal with Lho muohine as they think best ?— Yes, as far as I am 
concerned. But I do not know whether my Mission will take the sumo view. 

Can ) ou give a rough idea of tho amount spent, in working up this particular 
invention ‘.—Leaving out tho value of my time, pretty close to a lakh of rupees during the 
last 15 years. r 

Can you give us any idea of how macli Government has contributed towards this 
amount ?— Perhaps three-fourths of it. 

Do y«»u not think it is a rather large sum to be spent on finding out what kind of 
loom would suit tho people ? — I do not think it is. 

You have scon the Salvation Army hun lloom. Have you compared the result of the 
working of your loom with tho result of tho working of the Salvation Army loom ? It 
has been compared us regards tho outturn of the cloth. 

Pleas- give u.s a rough idea of Lhe result.— Tho outturn was nearly double that of the 
nearest competitor. 

W as that tho Salvation Army loom ? — That was a typo of Lnglish shuttle, loom which, ' 

I be] n vo, was manufactured in Madrus. 

Can you tell us the costof the loom which was the nearest competitor ? — There won- 
two kinds of looms ; the pit loom #nd the frame loom. The framo loom cost about Its. 7:., 
and th: other Rs 25. 

The outturn of Loth was about half ?AYes. 

• " hut respects *hon is your loom superior to thoso looms ?— Tha* may bo armwered 

l 'j° "iVts personall} . After the competition in Madrus, it was Rao 
aia ur i . lneagarujaChottiur, perhaps the most prominent MaJrassi working hundlooms 
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n1 ilit! time, who oi duHi'l LM of these looms immediately, even though they wero in an 
imperfect and incomnh 1 !.-- condition. Soon after the Bombay Government sent an export 
to examine il . Mr, I*. S. Mehti came and ho made a verbal remark that he would 
Bell IO/>()0 of rli'-'u Kumis as fast- as we <v»ull finish thorn. Other small manufacturers 
here and time have he -n sending in orders !/> t ho number of nearly GOO. Wo have never 
adwiihed at all. Tiio only advertisement wo had was the result* of the. Madras 
Gf.mpetit lull. 

■ \\ as ibis in\cnlion of yours completed last y< i ar ?— The loom that was completed last 

yiurwas oiily a new form in which wore re-arranged ^omo of the details of tho loom of 
which J ha\e been .'peukiug an 1 which has got its position sine.* 1!)0S. My experimenting 
is ntit an invention u.n js commonly supposed. It is a continued experiment to find out 
win tier itis possible to produce alo«*iu at all whicdi can bo worked by an individual Indian 
\\i aur who ih not physically ns strong as tho** who use similar looms in England. 

In that case it K possible that next year you will be satisfied that your prcs-nl loom 
linn been made much better V — It is not my proposition to make a different one next year. 

Do youjincan then that you have anived at a completed machine ? — I think wo havo 
ai rived at a place when* we can makes it commercially profitable. 

From the time that -you received an award in Madras, how many machines have you 
-old, 1- -uglily ?— W» have not sold any. 

Dan you toll us tho reason ?*— It has boon our policy not to sell any of those looms. 

Why ? Wlmt- has stood in the way of your doing so? — T was satisfied, and have 
been satisfied up t«» last year, that, if it bad been put 'into the hands of tho public, it would 
hu\ e been a failui < . 

Dan y ou put i! now into the hands of anybody who wauls to make it? Arc you 
willing to explain Liu process?—! should do that willingly. This in, however, my own 
opinion, 1 can’ i say to what extent my Mission will back mo up. But. 1 think they will. 

Why do you want Government to givi you a lakh of rupees now ? — I 1 liink the loom 
would be u laduie )n its present condition. 

If anybody took it. up as a commercial ] reposition lie is likely to fail?— I think ho 
would, with list* loom in its present- condition. 

A iv you m*; inrojiHstt nt when you say thin and when you also say that the 1 loom has 
been almost perfected V— 1 have I *7 ought it to a condition win re it can be taken up by the 
public. ] intendid to suy that, we can now manufacture a commercially profitable 
machine l do not Ibiuk that anyone else could. £oiuo others could, but I think that 
it wouii be a dilhcult thing. 

You have said somt thing about t lie popular machine supply companies in America. 
AN hut is tin* hvtem V Does the (iovn nmont help the company to make cheap machinery 
for use by the people? — 1 liavo not heard of any («u\ernniunl subsidies of that sort. It* 
is almost, entirely j.nvalo enterprise. 

Sir J) J. Tuhi.— t an you give us seme nka ci the Jouin?— It comparts mote with a 
plain power Jo< m than anything else, in appearance. 

I low is it 'Worked ?— The Indians have givin it. a viry characteristic name. It, is 
cal lul the cyrli loom. The man sits on a saddle made of wood like that, of a cycle and 
works a pair of pedals like those of tho bicycle. He lias a position similar to that of a 
bicy clist, i adopted that because it scorned to me that, of all foot-propelled machines, the 
bicycle gives that posit ion of tho operator, in which he gets tho host results with the 
cast exertion. IK takes up a position which cums to him most natiirally. 

AYdhin the lu*t, if> years have you spent nearly a lakh of rupees in carrying out 
your experiments ? — Yes, if you consider everything altogether,— what the donors have 
given and so forth. 

That money has been spent in frying to perfect a machine that will ultimately serve 
all ccnditioiTs ? — Iso, as ninny conditions ;,s I lmvo boon able to get into them. 

Eight years ago it w T as imperfect . Still it was able to produce twice as much as tho 
next lust loom that competed ?— Yes. 

I oi eight years you have been Dying to improve upon it? — Since 1909, I have had 
no money to spend until Dlf>. 

The lukh of rupees spent was presumably* before 1908? — During the whole time, so 
far ns it has hern necessary to keep the plant together, while I hoped for more grants. 

I eunnot understand why if you spent a lakh of rupeos during the last 16 years, you 
now want a lakh of rupeoa a year for the next five years. Why all that amount? Your 
expei inn-nts have already been prolonged over a long period and in answer to another 
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member you replied that the result arrived at, last year now makos i yon think that it is 
possible to put the loom on the market ?— In tho first place I have givon my own -time 
and not chirped for it and in the coming time I proposo to charge for my own time, 
i hat is a considerable item. In the second place I do not consider that tho loom has 
vet reached a stage when it can be put on the market. The question of making this loom 
of real avail to the Indian must of necessity involve a supply to him of good warp and 
the warping problem has not been takon up except very incidentally. 

[lave you found any dill ; eulty in getting a supply of good warp? — Thus far this 
has been the groat difficulty in all experiments in hand- weaving. There has boon great 
difficulty in getting a waip which will bo suitable for the loom. Suppose wo got the very 
best loom. Wc will not be in a position to put it into the hands of the Indian until we 
have spent money and time in devising somo warping system. 

I do not. see why any experiment is necessary. All you have got to do is to go to the 
mill which produces the necessary warp and give it t,o the weaver.— That is particularly 
therouson why I am to-day willing to tako a lakh of rupoos for one year instead of a lakh 
of rupees per year for five years, because we have come to a point win re wo can produce 
commercial looms provided we had a committee of experts whoso opinion could be 
obtained and who could apply the resulLs of the experiments. 

Is not the weaver the host judge as to tho kind of warp to purchase ?— That/eeins 
so to me also. But in my experience thus far he does not seem to know that. 

How do you propose to utilise the lakh of rupees in tho coming yoar ? Do you want 
the money for the production of a certain number of looms ?--l have carried out all that 
is necessary. What we want to»do with tin’s money is to give a large enough 
demonstration, so that in case the capitalist’s money is needed to manufacture, ho wou Id 
have the necessary data for advancing money. I believe demonstration is necessary. 

There is demand. Tho experiment consists of two main divisions: one is from the 
engineering point of view, to se * whether the loom is mechanically good and whether it 
can bo used in a popular way like the sowing machine and maintained in commercial 
condition. In another way wc must have a demonstration of how kindly the Indian is 
going to take to it. I have felt, that it is necessary first to make a demonstration which 
would satisfy not myself but thoso members of tho Government who furnish the uocesNary 
funds for it. The object of the demonstration is to find out wliethor the loom is going to 
be suitable to the Indian. 

Hun'bU Sir F. H. 8tctvrirl.—l understan 1 that you have perfected a loom which 
will answer and you have actually madt- somo?— 1 would not dare say that 1 have perfected 
it. 

You have brought tho loom so near perfection that it is commercially saleable? — 

The loom which I would manufacture tomorrow does not exist to-day. The loom of 
which 1 have been speaking was the first loom, of which I am aware, on which an Indian 
could and did turn out cloth day after day at high speed. It had a defoct. Wo have now 
eliminated that defect. Wc are willing, under pressure of Government, instead of 
experimenting further, to turn out somo 70 or 10} commercial looms. I have not actually 
manufactured any. 

With regard to capital, have you tried? — [ have enquired a great deal in my own 
country to find out what the possible sources might be. 

Have you definitely beeu to any ono ? — I have tried to raise capital only for 
experimental work 1 have asked for money from Government. 

You have been engaged so far on experimental work?— In so far as I have spent my 
time on this work, that is true. 

Ilavo you had many demands? — The loom was advertised in the Madras competition. 

We have receivod considerable demands. Mr. Thoagaraja Chettiar in Madras has sevoral 
looms going. 

You cannot estimate the cost- of manufacturing? — I think Rs. 100 would be the price 
of the plain loom. The figure Rs. 150 has always been in my mind; it is loworing rather 
than going up, by careful designing. The price is elastic. If wo had an immense demand 
the cost would be reduced very much. 

Hon hie Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Who lias invented this loom — your Mission or some 
outsider? — I have been the one principally gathering tho points which are embodied in 
the In,. at to-day. If that is called inventing, then I have invented it. I havo taken no 
precautions in the matter of patenting tfius far. The advice from those interested in 
Government control, like the Collector of Ahmodnagar, has been varied on tho point. 

Some said “ you must not do that because Government has put money m it-'* Others 
have said, ,l you must get it patented because that is business. Some one may steal it and 
then neither Government nor you will get any benefit.” 
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If I took it up myself, will you have any objection ?— I shall bo very glad. Person- 
ally 1 hfivo no objection. I have offered the wholo thing to Government. 

Are you confident, that it will be commercially successful? — I would not have worked 
at it if I had not confidence in it. 

If you bring this to perfection will there bo no want of capital ?— That has beeu 
the principle on which 1 have worked. 

All that you want now is to perfect the machine and you want Government help?— 
1 have asked Government for a lakh of rupees. It is not mechanical perfection alone 
that I have in my mind, but also the determination of all the points necessary for the 
Indian taking to it kindly and making use of it. 

Ih\ E. lfvjilci.ni\on. - Ap i you a mechanical engineer by profession? — Yes. 

A re the looms you refer to exactly the kind of looms that were exhibited at the 
Marini* competition ? — Not exactly. The new loom lias been re-designori for more rapid 
manufacture Oiherwiso it does not vary from it 

Mow long ago was it made? — In lhUO ; they have been running ever since. 

Have you mad" furl her improvements Bince 1 ‘. )()',) ? — 1 have spent a good deal of time 

in trying to work up a (lobby, if money is given 1 inten l to spend it on a dobby. 

Since IW.I, you have been working on paper ?— During 1 9Jf>, I had Rs. 21,000 and 
I have used that to embody the expericn e of the Iasi few years into what I believe to be 
a comm"reiaI workable loom. I do not thiuk it is yet in an absolutely perfect condition, 
l>ut 1 bcliow that we have passed all necossary experiments and can now, and I would Ire 
willing to, build 100 or so looms whnrii i would consider commercially valuable. 

Has that particular loom made last year been in oporatiou ? — Wo nc\or put warp on 
it. I have not been able to weave on the loom. If I had two months more 1 would have 

woven. Rut 1 had not the mono) . It ran out last February and my shop has had to 

heroine Nelf -supporting. It is purely fur financial reasons that I cannot report on that 
at this moment. 

You have nob been able to work that loom and you have not. been able to embody 
further improvements ? — Yes. Thu model loom stands to-day ready to run and it will 
run. Rut it has no warp on it. Jt does not weave. 

IF you obtain Government assistance the first thing to do is to set that loom to 
work V— There are two plans on paper. I should prefer to do exactly what yon have 
suggested to put the loom to work aud then to build other looms embodying the improve- 
ment,. I think in the end we will got, the boat, possible results if we do that. The plan 
proposed by the Bombay Government is not that exactly. 

1 understand you had considerable stuns of money from sources other than Govern- 
ment umi that those sources a io now unwilling to fin I anything more ? — Yes. The oiler 
ha* (‘ome from the Bombay 1 Tendency, not ollicially, but iu deponds on the finding of tins 
Gommiseion. 

.]//•. A. ChalUrlou ,* — 1^ this loom which you lia\c b*en perfecting .suited for the 
individual weaver ?— That is a matter which can only I* - determined by trying it on the 
weaver. Rut what has been in my mind is to make a loom winch the Indian can use. 
Whether be will use it or not is a matter of opinion which, of course, men like yourself can 
host judge. 

Would it not be practicable to build ten of these looms and set, uj> a demonstration 
factory in your school 1 think it would, but it would l.e a very problematical affair 
and for my part I would not u*ikc personal responsibility for it. It is not that 1 have not 
got sufficient confidence in the mechanics of th»* tiling. Rut 1 think that is necessary, 
before wasting more lime and m >iic\\ to have a number of qualified mon make a:i 
examination. I want infonniLtion on it as much as any one else ; 1 am ready to make one, 
ten, or any number of lomas ; but, if I d > that, those who provide the money would still 
ho unc.in incod until they have a demonstration of 10M or 200 loom-*. It is for this reason 
that 1 am pressing for a large demonstration. 1 would lake some six mouths t<» get the 
workshop ready to make, say, 7 0 looms and then we might turn out 15 per month until 
we bud a sufficient number. 

How ninny picking 4 does a good weaver make? — An ordinary workman could make 
about, 30 to o5 pickings a minute. If he works a nine-hour day, three of the hours are 
actually spent in ply mg the shuttle, uud the rest of the time is spent in mending warp 
threads and in pottering about the loom. When ho turns out six yards u day he is 
turning out, about two yards an hour. 

Do you think that improvement in the loom in the rate of picking is not a tery 
important matior? — I do not think it is so important as some other things. It is not so 
important as improvements in the method of making warps. 
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Does it need an expert to run tho loom *?— Our loom was the one that got the prize 
and the loom was considered as having great prospects, because it did not requirft an 
expert weaver to run it. The man who used it was a low-caste man. I boliove that is a 
rather important point. 

What is the average rate of picking ? — It is slightly higher than the published 
results of the Madras Exhibition. 1l is lf>;> per minute for the entire day. The workers 
prodace from 50 to GO yards of cloth every day. Their day is less than 7} hours a day. 

President . — IIow do you propose to utilise tho lakh of rupoos you have asked from 
tho Government of Bombay? You are going away on leave ? When I say noxt year 1 
moan the next year of work. There was no expectation of having anything done until 
Jauuary, 1018. 

When do you think wo might have a committee of experts ?— At tho end of 1018. 

Could you suggest any names lor that committee ?— 1 am not sufficiently acquainted 
with any of tho professional engineers in this country to enable mo t;o suggest names. 
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' i" IL K inns, Princijial, Government Carpentry School. liarnlly. 
Whitten Evidence. 


/ —Financial aid to industrial enterprise. 

J i oiii my ixjierionce of nosing oapilal for the ostalilishmeut of small wootl-workine 
liusitH .-h'-h for students of this .school. the main dillicnlty has been the prohibitive rate of 
:nicrosl asked on loans. Even when raised on land, or house property, tho rates asked were 
prohibitive loany attempt at Hurting a business. 

(iovornment or the I’.oard of Industries might materially assist such small concerns by 
granting loans st a reasonable rate of interest. Jn.the first attempt, in which Government 
financial aid was asked to assist school, trained men to open up a superior furnituro 
business at Bareilly, the small loan asked for was refused. 

Government plight aid the attempt being made to improve and extend the Indian 
wood-working tia.les by granting loans at a nominal rate of interest, in the case of 
concerns started fur the improvement of existing industries, or by granting loans without 
interest repayable on easy torms, to now wood-working industries. 

The supply of machinery by Government on the hire-purchase system, to men trained 
in recognized establishments, would be an iucouftvo to manufacturers to lake up new 
met bods or to improve their obsolete methods of working, and would assist the expansion 
of technical education by creating employment for suitably trained mon. This is specially 
applicable to the present limitations of tho Bareilly furniture trade. Orders for fittings 
and furniture for Government offices and buildings, if given to firms giantod such loans or 
machinery, would effect the establishments of suitable workshops run under proper 
supervision to the advantage of both Government and the manufacturer. 1 ‘ 

’1 lie pre-war yearly value of tho imports into India of manufactured wood-work 
averaging ite. ‘JO, 't", (Kill, warrants un attempt being made to exploit the timber wealth of 
the country by the estaldishna nt of the wood-working induni.net . 

In the machine wood-working trades, which are in their infancy in this pn vinco, it is 
desirable that pioneei factories should be established by Government for the opening up 
and testing of the commercial practicability of the various branches of the work possible. 
Most of the factories or wood-wor.ving concerns opuning up, have, to my knowledge 
either failed or been severely handicapped by the lack of the highly skilled labour 
necessary, and the consequent low output and high cost of running and repairs Since thero 
are no such estiildished lad orios in this province m which mechanics can get a suitable 
training in the work, a pioneer section, well equipped for specialized training, should bo 
attached to the ] hire illy school. * b 

the cast* of pioneer factories such as would h»* r,m\«fwv for ihe opening of the 
bobbin-making industry, it v.onld he necessary to instal special plant ttnd to train tho 
workmen to run it under skilled European supervision. Altor such training, varying 
from six months to two years, depending on tho class of work, skilled labour would be 
available to enable private enterprise to open up such a business with ensured suocess. 
in some eases the plant and labour complete might be taken over by private enterprise as 
soon &u its success had been established. 

JL— Technical atd to industries. 

In the furniture business tho establishment of the Bareilly (’arpentry School has 
assist* d the local manufacturers by giving advice and aid in the making of classes of goods 
"hick they wore formerly unable to undertake, owing to tho untrained condition of their 
labour. 

A machine wood-working demonstration factory attached to the Bareilly Carpentry 
School i< in-cessary for the training of wood-working machinists in the various branches. 
Stlicted students, on completion of their preliminary and instructional courses, by 
undergoing a further two years’ training in the domonstration section, under actual workshop 
conditions, w«*uld he qualified for posts of skilled mechanics, supervisors, or managers in 
similar workshops. * ; 

lu the matter of timber supply, it. is advisable that surveys should be made to ascertain 
tho quantity of various timbers available or produeeable in selected districts. Thus given 
any timber specially suitable for any purpose, it would be possible for that industry to he 
taken up in proximity to tho supply of law material. The results of such surveys should 
iic published, particulars being given of supplies of timber available, also of the 
possibilities of power being taken from waterfalls, and of rail, and road communications. 
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Thus the water power available on the Bhal ar canals near H aid wan i, situated in the 
Teiai and Bhabar forests, offer excellent facilities fer the development of tho small 
wood-working indnstriis, and is capable of considerable development,— vide answers to 
question 102. 

From enquiries made as to the supply of N aid u- timber for bobbin-making, no estimate 
<ould be given by the Forest department as to the probable quantity available. 

111. — Assistance in marketing jiroduce. 

These are desirable in each province to advertise Indium-made goods, and enable 
buyeis to ascertain the best markets for their respective requirements. 

Those are very desiruble in the main trade centres to enable the small manufacturers 
to exploit and adveitise his manufactures. 

In the furniture business considerable trade ha* followed on the exhibition of sample 
fumituio at the industrial exhibitions. Thru* should be encouraged by Government by 
the aw aid of suitable prizes and by. being advertised mote largely. Moat of these 
exhibitions upptar to l e unknown outride of the district in which they arc hold. 

Trade representatives might with advantage bo appointed to represent India in (ireat 
Britain and the Colonies. From such representatives suitable lines of* Indian manufactures 
might bo introduced to a larger extent. They could also give valuable unbiased opinion 
and advice us to the suitability or extension of munuiactuies fur which there is u demand. 
Such representatives should preferably have a knowledge of Indian labour conditions, in 
addition to business experience and ability. Theso representatives might be in the form 
of selected Miriness agencies or of private appointments. 

The principal (»o\< minei t depaitments should, in my opinion, j oldish lists of tho 
articles imported and also exhibit such, as much as possible, in commercial museums. 
Many such aiticlcs ait* imported which could I r made up in India, if requirements were 
made known. List*' might, be supplied t.o all technical institutions with a view to their 
assisting in the training of special labour where necessary for the manufacture of articles 
required, or with the idea of each central technical school becoming acquainted with such 
rcquiiemenU, and thus acting as a minor information bureau in its ow n special line. 

V. — Training of labour and mgervision. 

Tho establishment of the L’ureilly echoed will eventually improve the labourer’s 
» ffeieney ai d skill, but a more comprehensive scheme is neecssaiy to effect, u satisfactory 
impiovcment. 1 would suggest the iollowing scheme for its improvement. 

1 he lack of skilhd labour in India is largtly due to the unsatisfactory system of 
icciuitxxnnt to industrial woik. No icgard is paid by the parents o»' the school to the 
at loo l «oii of suitable boys for the respective labouis to which they are put. Gonerally 
ip* aking n hoy who is icgurdcd a failure at school is put to manual work, irrespective of 
Ids capabilities. Little indication can bo had from hi,*, school training, since no work of 
* practical nature is made compulsory in the school. 

From m> own experience, fully (>() per cent, of students admitted to this school, oven 
liter selection, turn nut lY.iluics. This iB disastrous lo any attempt to train skilled labour 
.'Apart from the expense involved in the training. 

Keiorms in this system can best be effected through the medium of — 

(a) Elementary technical schools attached to each central technical school. 

(b) The introduction of educational handwork as a compulsory subject, in all 

schools. 

(r<) In this school the students should be admitted fiom the ago of ]0 years upwards. 
Ghe curriculum should include only those subjects which arc of practical use to the worker, 
sucli as Elementary Technical English, Practical Arithmetic, Elementary Practical 
Science, Drawing and Educational Handwork. The latter is of the greatest importance 
and should be tho basis on which all the other subjects are taught. By this subject the 
power of observation, imagination and ability to tackle practical problems is developed. 
.Such powers arc essential in the successful mechanic. 

As an alternative to the preliminary technical school, if educational handwork were 
made compulsory in the schools* it would effect a vast improvement in the Indian arbizan 
class p*.. orally in all industries. From this subject more than any other the capabilities of 
each 6tudcnt can be gauged. By the'awagl of scholarships by Government or by public 
bodies, successful students could be encouraged to tako up manual work. This system 
would ensure successful recruitment in the first instance. 

Given successful recruitment to industrial work it is desirable that the oomse of inH- 
ti notion should be made as practical as possible and deal only directly with the work in 
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question. Much of the instruction given in technical schools overlaps die elementary 
school education. In skilled trades in ire specialize! work should be taught. From my 
experience of applicants for posts and of technically trained skilled workers, I fiul that 
they are men of all trades and masters of none. The scope of the toohnical schools 
should be t.o provi It superior skilled labour in specific trades or branches of trades in 
which there h or is likely to be a demand. 

In tho case of the Baroilly furniture trade, prior to the e-tablishramt of this school, 
the trade consisted only of a domestic furniture ela*s of goods of inferior design. The 
school by assisting local manufacturers lias enabled them to undertake other better payiug 
classes of woodwork, which formerly wore manufactured in large centres only or imported. 
Hv the opening of evening classes, th • manufacturers are able bo attend and roccive 
instruction in tin- design of better classes of goods, thereby extending their markets. 
Labour, capable of turning out better classes of work, is being trained in the school, which 
w ill eventually be of groat assistance to local manufacturers who have to depend for tlnir 
labour upon th<* hnzar-trninod workmen. 

\ny improvement in tin* Bareilly furniture business can only bo effected through the 
Hardily school, since there are no firms in Bareilly at present who have a staff capable 
of improving the labour under their charge. Jlenco in wood-working industries the 
training of apprunl icos in fact »ries, apart from tin: railway carriage building shops, is 

impractical ib*. 

Since an at tempi to mo leruizo industries must be run on European linos, it i 8 
essential that the instructional stair of the Central Technical Schools sliDuld have had a 
European training. This applies specially to all branches of work that are in their 
infancy in India. Attempts to teach any practical branch of technical work in this school 
by Indian instructors has prove I an absolute failuro f Muo to the In 1 ia r iH’ lack of apprecia- 
tion of time and output.. Considering the facilities India holds, which are at present 
entirely ( Jo ed, and likely to remain s ), owing to lack of skilled labour, it is essential that 
any new branch of work taken up should be undor the charge of an uxp;rieu3ed European 
trained man. 

In central l'-lmical institutions a demonstration section is desirable. In this section 
only work of a nature in which pupils are to be employ o'l would b.i carried out, ibe 
conditions of siudi sections approximating closely to actual well -organized workshop 
conditions both as regards tim 1 and output. The students should Inw at least two years' 
course in this section a-, part of the cours-. This i* specially desirable in 1. hr wood- 
working trade, since then is no such factory at present, in the United Provinces. This 
training would either fit them for earning their livelihood as skilled mechanics or 
lor the posts of supervisors or managers in any such concern. When the actual value of 
the training has been shown in a dam »n strut ion section, successful factories on similar 
linos would grow up, and the rosp3»*tive inlustry would have a c banco of expanding. 

Since the function of the industrial school in India should be to tra ; n a superior class 
of specialized mechanic, such schools should be under the control of the I Upurfcmout of 
Industries. Preliminary technical schools giving a more general education might be under 
the NuperviMiMi of the Department of Education. Thus the recruitment to tlu preliminary 
tivhmcal sehooU might k: more satisfactorily carried out. 

1,1 This can only be effoctol by selections being male from the more literate trained 
aud workmen. For these posts a technical school training followc 1 by a further workshop 
training is necessary. The « duly workshop trained mau lacks the knowledge of the 
scientific principle underlying the practices. Hence his scope is limited. 

VI. — General offic oal administration and organization. 

For the in tun development of in iustries, in ray opinion, a Direstui of Industrie-, 
and tochmcul i x ports would lie most, satisfactory. Such organization, from budgetted 
funds, could, on the advice of the Director of Industries, give financial aid to minor 
industries, such advances being granted on the respective merits of proposals. This 
organization would materially assist tho small manufacturer, having fcho requisite skill, 
but lacking capital. 

The leelinical exports in charge of institutions could better undertake the training of 
suitable skilled lubour necessary, and might, by spieializing in seioetod branches, make the 
instruction of their rcspoetive institutions more effective, by conforming more to the 
actual mpnrcm mis of industrial concerns. 

A Director of Industries is desirable for the investigation of, and assistance to, 
industries. 

ile should prolerubly be a busiuess export, capable of advising the various industrial 
concerns coming under his jurisdiction. He should have a first-hand knowledge of factory 
conditions, and the labour conditions of tho country. 
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I' I /.— Organization of technical and scientific departments of Government* 

The present organization in this province oousisl« of technical schods under th i 
control of the Director of Public Instruction. In my opinion those schools are too limited 
in scope and number to eirert the necessary improvement in industries, especially from the 
skilled labour point of view, which is the most vital. 

In the Bareilly wood-working industry in particular, the Carpentry school is the only 
place in which any improvement can be u Hooted in the skilled wood- working labour 
problem. Considering the possible and prohabD dcvehpmeut in these iulustries, tlu sirto 
and scope of this school with its limited trained staff is hopelessly inadequate bo the needs 
of the industry, and can at pre-ent. do little more than ail tho lo^al furnituro industry. 
Special soctious, adequately equipped and staffed by European exports for the teaching of 
the respective branches m which there is a demand, are essential, an 1 sh ml 1 be provided 
at. a very early dato, if the anticipated success is to be realiz id. 

The establishment of a commercial demonstration section is absolutely necessary r,o 
improve tho wool -working trades. This Noction should lx* quite sopara'u from the 
preliminary instructional section advocated, its aim being to finish off the trainiug, and 
prepare men as actual skilled mechanics, by enabling them to specialize in any branch and 
become skilled m specific operations in which they would be of most use in industrial 
concerns. • ' . 

• 

In my opinion, to effect. t.!i* • most far-reaching results the establishment of a provincial 
Technical Education Department, under tho control of the Director of Industries, is 
desirable for the expansion nt technical educ itiou, and the resulting aid to industrial 
development. The establishment, of central technical schools, well e pippe I for the teach 
mg of specific subjects, and of minor*tochmcal school in smaller cju'.r'i, would give the 
best results, as far as t, lie training of an industrial class is concern ■!. I u all the central 
technical schools, i nch of th*- staff in charge of any suction <>r branch of the work should 
have had a European training on modern lines. 1 ndian teachers trained directly under 
European supervision would lie capable of carrying on the instruction with b ‘tier results 
The staff of the mi:n»r schools could bo recruited from the central schools. 


from my experience 1 of Indian toachors of technical subjects generally, I am con- 
vinced that littl- progress is possible in India in iho trainiug of skilled labour or manage- 
ment under Indian mstnietion. Such tea ; hers lack initiative and appreciation of the 
factors which are vital to industrial progress in technical education generally, the education 
given should, in my opinion, be more specialized and concentrate I, not. aiming at an atbrae- 
iv.* cunicuium embracing an impossible number of subjects under one head, but at produc- 
ing specialists in eU'di branch of work in winch there is a demand. 


Technical experts engaged by the Local Government. should ho under the control of the p r „ vjncla i 
Director oi Industries. Tuey should be recruited by the Imperial Government on terms mcnUi 
liked; to prove satisfactory to both Government and the expert concerned, and their 
’'iLuiuinunt" be made eon-ostent with their work and position in India. The rocruiting of 
und'T-paid experts cannot be considered conducive to the enlistment of tli“ir fullest efforts, 
when they realize ihu conditions under which they have to work and live m India. 

Government technical exports who are engaged to beach tho most up-to-date methods study oi teni^u 
should be granted facilities to enable them to study foreign methods, and to keep up- to- methods, 
date m their work. The teaching of obsolete methods cannot be calculated to satisfactorily 
*ram men m industries, coming into direct competition with those of other countries. 

At least three months’ leave should be granted bo technical exports after every three years 
of service, on pay adequate to tho conditions of such study leave. This would enable the 
t'chuieal exports to keep in close touch with modern improvements, and would considerably 
increase the efficiency of the service. 


A library oj r derencc books dealing with the subjects taught should be supplied for itoforenc' libraries 
the use of each central technical school to enable the staff to keep up-to-date and improve 
their own knowledge of the work in which they are engaged. Tie; supply of technical 
periodicals is also very valuable from this point of view. 

J IH- — Government organization for the collection and distribution of 
commerc i(d intelligence. 

The Diroctor-Goueral of Commercial Intelligence might be asked to publish or supply commercial 
more detailed information regarding the importation of commolities. Thus in the case li^oaco. 
of imn led woodwork, if the value of such were given under more detailed heads, such as 
domestic furniture, shop and office fittings, •bobbins, toys, etc., the technical schools would 
have a better guide of the requirements of the training nocessary for labour, and the 
manufacturer a better idea of possibilities, jf these particulars were issued to the central 
technical schools, such scuools could serve the purpose of local information bureaus in 
their respective branches of work. This, in my opinion, would prove of value. 
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lnduuinai imti The Indian Trade Journal ha* proved useful in this respect, but its utility might 

tnui j- ura;i] he further indented ns noted in the preceding paragraph. 

Otbiir puWioati'.ii'i . ^ 11 my o| iiii< n the issue of joun.als hy Government dealing with special industries, 
giving pailiculais of ixperinonts made, and de\elofments intioducid, would he of great 
assistance io t] e mnnulactuior and purchaser. 'I he Forest puhlications have proved 
cxiicmi lx um f nl to the wood-working industries hy introducing timlrer resources which 
would (iihirwise 1 hvo toniuined unlit. own. so lar as their commercial uses and possibilities 
are c.oneerned. r 


•/-V . — Other forme of Government action and organization. 

Hydro-electric. 'I he | < ssil il.ties if developing hydro-elect rie schemes in tills province have not 

power survey, ho n cxpli..bd in tin, extent, possible. 'IV existing Dehin. Dun Mussoorie scheme 
might, 1 si ggist, I e lurther exploited hy the i stuhlisliment. of saw mills und wood-working 
fact or its at ilaidwar. ’1 his plaei . sitnattd in rich timber -producing tracts, sorvid hy the 
Oudli und lioliilkhund Bnilway ard having a cheap source of power from the bydro- 
eltntrie scheii e, oilers exieptar.al Vilifies for such development. Suitable timber is 
suiilulle it.eally ior mutch splints, p< nerls, boxes, bobbins, and general furniture, and 
tiiulu for i onMinclional purposes. r l he e.-lublishment of minor hydio-elcctric schemes 
is basil b t n the falls of the 151 al.ur canids near 1 laid wnni and at Kammigar. Both (if 
tl t;e are si:u»ttd m the timl er producing area of th. Terui and Bluihar, and mo served 
i} the Itthill.bimd and Kniiaun lhiilway : road communications are good, hence the 
-os.t of i ol!c ton of raw multiiu) wot hi U reduced to a minimum. The existing low 
falls lire mod ii me or two casts only to provide power hy meuns of a wooden turbine of 
u verj imffieitnt dt sign, for dm ing flour mills. On the exiting Bliubar canal system 
1, he falls wc old givi an average not power, available in tlio working seasen, of 141 L (’ 
distributed tun seven falls varying from 7 to 30 I..C. and a net power on' the minimum 
discharge in the dryest s. uson ol iOli L (’. Additional falls could bo improvised at u 
eompaitttiye small cost hy regrading the sleeper lengths of dm canals and'jiitorpolutiiio 
falls. Ily eoinpmiiiding the height of the falls ami power could he increased. These site* 
would he suitable ior turning fncloiics for the supply of toys, bobbins, and general 
turnery, suitable wood for th.se purposes being available neur the sites. These sources 
of power an nil within two miles of tin railway. 

A similar canal scheme at Bumnagut oilers eipuil facilities for the exploitation of 
hydro-clcct nr power for wood-working imJuM.ric*. 

This existing power on the Bhabnr irrigation canals would be .sufficient for r| u . 
ou i turn of turn, ry to the value of approximately Bs yearly , provided seasoned 

timber and sLillrd ltihuur wore available*. 

Fores,. uc,, i.rtnic". Judging from the receipts of the Forest department from timber sales the present 

hj'Mohj of ilispuMil, in my opinion, ncodti considerable rev ik ion und re-organization Tiu» 
HyBiom of KolliniMii sslaiidin- coupe*. and (uttin^ and clearing by contractoi » /h both 
waBofuJ and uneconomical. 


If it v.ere possible ior cutting and clearing to lie carried out bv contractors under 
iorest supervision, and lor saw mills und timber-seasoning pl ant8 i 0 ‘ |„. establisiiod uf 
selected centres in the various ion st circles, the full market value „f each species of 
timber would ho realized. Such mills might h, controlled by the Forest department 
by private agem tea. In proxinut) to It ose centres, wood-working concerns could ho 
started hy privute enterprises for the manufacture oi whatever commodities the linibor was 
best suited foi. The success of these concerns yvould lie ensured hv tho supply 0 f 8uttao , le il 
timber a\ ailuldi , wliiehis the most ossent ial item in any wood-working coucern. 

'I he natural process of seasoning is, in my opinion, the least satisfactory in India 
owing to the exti ernes of climate. From the forost timber-c, inversion and seasonim* 
dfcp6l.s seasoned umber m s-untlinge would be available for supply to timber d6pbts run 
by managing agents, in selected centres, from whence usors could obtain satisfactory 
supplies us required. The saving in freight on bulk yvould also ho considerable. * 


Many existing industries are severely handicapped hy this lack of seasoned timber 
and manufacturer* art forced to import .seasoned timber for purposes for which Tmli™ 
timber is equally well suited if available in a similar condition. In the case m 

ui!ohtaiua f hle'’ ltUrl ' trW,e ^ murUtS nro limiled t,1L ' 8n l*P 1 F of seasoned timber being 


1 he establishment of a commercial forestry see, ion in the Forest department U 
essential lor dealing \yith theso matters. The increased revenue which would accrue 
fiom this s) st* m of disposal, and the industrial development made possiblo warrants in, 
establishment at an early date. 

In the sub-llimalayau tracts steam tramways for the collection of timber at the 
main coiiversion-d6pbts are practicable, and would considerably facilitate the collection of 
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The concentration oi special kiivls of trees is b..lh practicable and neco.*wiry lor iho 
till '.mute success of anv sue *al wiKtl*^uiiviii|5 industry. I 1lii> in the Lhuuai tiacts thu 
afforesting of 1 1 aid u timber ivfeneti to demands .-pc.ial attention. This timber ‘will, in 
mv opinion, eventually be in great d -mand for turnery work, for which purpose it is 
eminently Min eil. J»y such cuinenlratMn, the supply of raw material williin Workable 
limits \uuhi be ensured. 

X — General. 

]u the wood working industries the only chan-e for any development is by tho 
dire t conversion and preparation of the raw material in tho fores- 1 as ad\ m-ated above;. 

I 'nt il the supply of raw material of a standard quality is ensured, then- is little clumv 
of di ' clopmem :li any I ranch. 

Nearly all N\' od-woikinu r industries ofler facilities in India owing to tho wealth of 
law material in t. : e Kneels, the relatively cheap labour, and tho domaruls ol* the country 
Their ih velopn.eiit is undoubtedly retarded by prcvojilihlo causes, already enumerated in 
sect ion V and IX. 

'Taking as an example the manufacture of bobbins, made entirely ol wood, required 
b\ iudian jute mills, the Ilcngal juie mills alone require bobbins lo t.h»- value of 

! 6,1 COD yearly. For this \n ik approximately cubic feet of timber are required 

representing a demand of one cubic toot for each s d acres of foreyfe .in the I‘ astern and 
Wtihtein Circles of the Fnited provinces forest". Considering that suitable timber# uro 
available and timt branches • f o\er l.V’ girth can convonieutly be used in tho iuaiiufn< a 
tu re, the demand for raw matciial dues not appear prohibitive tu the success of this 
indust tv. 

Similarly bobbins to the value u£ Iks lf^Ol'/KK) annually uro requnvd J'or Lhe cotton, 
silk, and woollen mill" ol India. 

The value of raw timber required by tin- local Jtarcilly fu-nitun: industry amounts to 
lit*. iV»0.0< 0 yearly, the limitations of this industry being caused by the lack of seasoned 
material, which n- practically unprocurable at. present. 

Not only would the eMu Id Aliment of those industries in tho Indian forests create an 
economic di mund lor foiesl tuni ors and i hereby increase the revenue uf the Government, 
but it would provide a lucrative investment for capital, and create an enormous demand 
for i- killed Indian labour, thereby turning the expenditure on technical education, into a 
national investment. 

Oral Kvjdi:ncj:, :Jkd Xuykmiskic, ldiG. 

rremdem . — How long have you been m this c mntry ? — For the la-3t live years. 

(’an 3 on give us shortly ) our experience before Vou came out to this country 7 — From 
mv bevinti cnlh jear I was an apprentice with a lit m of builders. r J hen 1 int-Sided to 
g< into business with illations, but. owing to depression in the building liadc I laia 1 took 
up ih: uihg iii building construction and its allied subj-c.ls. Finally 1 took up manual 
LiiiiitU.g iii d building nniM ruction sp» r alii ing in woodwork. Thm 1 decided logo 
a^i'uid I w ii ** appoint* d I y the Se ’.rotary of c tate in September, PH 1 . 1 havo experience 
in tV ■■ manufacture of turnituic, g< lieral woodwork, turnery, and the development of 
minor hj dro-electrie schemes and puwer. I was scut to take charge as 1‘rincipal of this 
school. 

You are working under the Director of Industries 7 — Yes. 

I m tire that you have given us opinions on the duties of tho 1 >ir< ctor-G« neral ol 
Ccmmi temi Intelligence and yon hn\o gi\en us an account of what, the function of iho 
Tn;de Journal should be and what the i ther publications of the Government ought to be 
like, what the policy of the Forest dt pari incut should be. 15 ut do )«»u not t.iink it would 
have L cn b* tier if you had loft these remarks out because must of them, 1 find, are quite 
guierul m character, and ha\e no details that will help ns to go any further than the 
geneial opinions wo have ourselves. For instance, take this paragraph . — 11 Technical 
experts engaged by the Local Governmtnt should be under tho control of tbo Director of 
indmtriis. They should be recruited by the Im]»erial Government on terms likely 
to pi on e satisfactory to both Government and the expert concerned and their omul muon La 
be made lOiisisLent with their work and position in India. ” 'There is no particular 
experience of youvs that helps you to give that statement as one of authority ?— • Generally 
no. Personally. We m ve- thought that it had any particular and personal apjdicaLnm. 
In the ease of my assistant, too, who has been working hero now, this school is practically 
provincial, and we are doing experiments here for other provinces as well, lint only a 
small sr* y is given. That applies equally to all the Europeans that conn* out in technical 
work. • 

Tho Director of Industries can put before the Government or before us any matters of 

that sort ?— Y os. 
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It would not be nc'-cssfl ry for you to give an opinion a& to how the department, as a 
whole, is tu be treated seeing that you have been in it fo: only Eve years?— No. 

Strain, ns legard- this statement, Judging from the receipts of the Forest 
departin' r ■ h'm uiiihei sales the present system of disposal, in my opinion, needs 
cniisidcruk'* *« \ iMciri and i cmgau iNation”. 1 do not know what experience you have 
had of il" I'cn’i-.-l <h partin ent. I am iina! 1** to obtain supplies for any woodworking 
jnduMiy. 

In what, w ay no you apply for supplies ?— At present we indent on tlio Forest 
department, to supply di- pm linen tally through the coriinet ors lo ns, but Unit is an indent 
for small quantities. 

I ) o you apply ]i»r tlnt< things y ouisclf «.r 1 li ’oiigl the iJiiector of Industries ?— My self- 
The- inrcctor knows what we want. 

l>o 3 (mi th'nk it is wise to leave ivuylody to purchase on his own account. in a 
d< puitim-nt in this way V — Wo have to mbmil a sta incut to tin- Fircctor of Industries of 
1 lie cxp< TiditiiM* monthly. They are submitted after the expenditure is incurred. 

1 1 n w mii'h limber do you buy in a yetu ? A 1 out (j/*00 or 7,000 cubic feel, that is 
about nr s <imi» rupees We are limited by our budget. We get this timber from the 

local I'Wost d'patLiueTit 

After doin'' that Fr four or five years, do you think it is Millicienf to give tin opinion 
on tin policy ol the Forest department? — I am m touch wilh all the trade. 1 know’ the 
rlifli.-ullx of all t 1 e manufacturers iii w'.'.i« woi k in jolting s* ns mod timber. We get very 
goc limbers bill run not ^ t. tin m s* as»<me I. If w ace the timber conversion sctioroe and 
h'/i-i-iung plan', .ii the Firsts a Ft <»i Indian tinnier. f ,ow burnt, can be made to yield a 
good M.iirre <■!’ »evi mu*. 1 went tlimugli the seiifUiu will the Forest Fnginoor and he 
njjpi ov. <1 ol it 

Will you tell us in a little more detail wha* veik is do*te in this sv.hool. whut your 
curriculum is, what kind of student, is taken in, etc. ? — We try to attract students educated 
up to the 8i*i ■xT.ulo-vmmacular class, I in \\ •• have not been able to enforce t. :.;i f N'ntidanl, 
because we cannot get. sullicierit students t.f that ri!und > i |a do r education to take up this kind 
of wnru. W« do not got students xvit.li sul’.'ci' lit. . dm :r\n to take ad vantage of t he nisi ruction 
given. They nr. nr ’liii'-iently educated ter ’ha 1 , it w jq ■ ho .ter educated people, t hoy can 
take I ■ook*' from t!a* library and study them, an l#dsn lake ^.vantage o'* the Fnglish periodicals 
which we get, and keep in t mcii xvifh imwFrn imp 1 ov-oments ;ui:' mclho.N an*. I a*, the same 
■iii/i' if. will hod to a uniform ^ I a. id a: I foi mini-- • .o.i n *.i eia-s-N Mndt nl.s xvi; » 
have read u i> l.o the uelitli or ninth class would li.* in -je • irb’iont -indents. I’liose wlm have 
i •■ad up to that elm- w ho would be able to read elem< niniy Fngli-.h Kduratmnal hand 
xx oi L, a- 1 have stand in my ovichn.-, or the pr> lin.ii an technical school, is the real 
solution in the ipn st ion. Tin brain 'us to lie trr.n-d uu.i •■die atFnal hand-work does 
it. ! lie cur- would be to give tlu-m fins juelim’narv t.-'i luncal education, and draft them 
into ihc specific woik, such as f urn i tun making, ot any orli- r branch of wood work, or 
technical woik cf a ‘killed nature. 

Von mean to say that the course of six years that yon are now currying on is practi- 
cally useless ?— No. 'J his is a vast- improvement on what has neon, but it car bo very 
much improved by getting hold of better raw material lo start uri h as students. 

Is it worthwhile gi\ ing ihe kind of instriulion you are giving here, for six yen's 
if you are not getting the right kin I of students? ] think it is. 

Would it not he bettor if you had your school in two distinct, types, an elementary 
school at win- h a vi rnaeular boy would road up t> > the fourth vermicular class and learn 
too work re<]uiivd of a good village carpenter so as to improve the village carpontors, not 
by tin* n ns or twenties, but by the thousands, and a few more who might have education 
enough and am otherwise intelligent enough to heroine master carpenters, and ultimately 
to become pi»-sihly foremen oi factories? Sou are apparently running the whole of 
your students light through the six years' course? — It is divided into tw r o sections, junior 
and senior, and the senior jh optional, if. is only those students who havo higher 
am lot ions that go from the junior to the sunFr. The other boys are quite able to earn 
their living. 

Fan you give us an idea as to the number who corrinned up to the ond of the third 
yeai and did not go on F tho senior ? — A bout 4 M | o" * out. or nearly one-half go away. 

Have you traced thorn ?— They are working in the tlade. One is working at Lahore: 
txvo are working at Bareilly. There wore n ! \ eight t indents left at the end of Inst, year 
in tho junior third year. There were alt»*iau : ens .,j the curriculum, and inter caste 
troubles Out of these eight, three left last \ ear. and fj .o are in the senior class. 

1 lu'se boys were not always, kf far as 1 understand, the sons of carpenters ? — No. 
The rea- on tor timl is that the Hereditary carf outers liave a Fhort- sighted policy. If their 
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eons are capable of earning anything and helping t,h * family, they are kopt at home*. 
Those of his sons who are not sufficiently intelligent, tlu- carpenter wants to put int > the 
elas 9 . If you run an artisan’s class you got hold of the rubbish as is wore, attracted by 
the stipends offered. 

Ha* anything been don** to got hold of Iho son* of the village o irpontors ? — Nothing 
is done. At p-esont wo have district boards in Lhis province win have boon asked 
to nominate scholarship holders from th ir di* riots find they on leavour to got the sons »t 
artisans, so that those mo n can get. a training in the a«*iic»ol and eventually go hack to 
their own districts and improve their methods. 

These hoys sent 1 ■ v the di^i^t board* go through the six year’s course? — At present 
tli oy are admitted into the junior class, which is for three years, after which they can 
leave if they like, or g ■ on to tho senior class. 

Will limy ho allowed to opera* c* the machine tools? — That is a specialise 1 lino. It 
js not part f Iho <ix years’ course, although in those six years’ wo t*a :h thorn to use Iho 
most ust lul ma f, hin« ry — one nr two machines which will do for small industries. Wc 
have not dono anything to give a general machine training. 

What i- tho origin and exact *ign ; fi •anc 1 of that specialized course? — What kind of 
men come 1« it, in what way are they distinguishol — the machine to d class? There are 
no educational qualifications required <»f them. Tory should kilo.v blaksjii thing, or 
woodworking, hut, that is not imposed as a rn 1 o This clas* has boon os' ahlishoA only 
from last August, and T cannot give anv opinion on it Tno idea is to turn a wood- 
working mediaii'p such as you eunnot get, in India at tho present tunc. 

I have seen Imndied* of these* m«n working much in or- c implicated machinery at tho 
.luldmlpoiv (iuii Carnage Factory, •without, anv training hut. that given in tin* factory 
itself ? — ) e*. If we fompnrr the .eitpnt with that of an fturopjun shop, you will tind 
probably it js only about, ten pi r cent of a Furopuan .shop ouijiut. 

II a\ o you been to Juhhulp ov ? — Vi*. 

Have y.iu M*«*n them mahm:* gun carriage wheels ? — Yes. Tin y are quite good, but. 
they have Fnrnp-an MipervMon. 

Jhi! \ or. never get anything until j on train a hett* r class of men ? — We endeavour to 
train Hum* nun If the foiest s> liemc <• .*nos in, s:iw mill hands would la* required, and 
mile- >ki ! !ed labour is nvailahh- ,j : ey would lie hnpule-H 

J!\ the saw mills that may he erected ly t.ho Forest, department ?— Tho people hero 
art ai;\ioiih g«f machinery *0 that they can dovoFne a larger trade. 

!' is liojv Ujss *■» at temp run machinery v *thout, a mechanic to keep it in order. 

no have been only fi v» * your- an.l tho emirs.* Ik six years, siv you cannot tell ns 
1 M * e < iTcat wmibl 1 ia of this experiment.? — 1 can only toll you from the students who 
:i:i . b • ii through tho training an 1 arc* now working. They demand more wages and are 
ge Fog them. 

What does the *»» ho >1 cost here V — About Ks. 117,0') ) yearly. 

Is that tho net cost or total expenditure ?— -Total expenditure* 

Any receipts against that? - T do not remember the exact, amount lean give you the 
tigiircs if you like. Tie* net. ost would be about Ks. ‘JO, 000. This is for 71 students. 

Nn doubt, vo 'i will hav" t. • make \our representation with regard to yoar own 
pay and ymr assist, antr's pay Umugh yo ir own department, through the D’rejtor of Indus- 
tries.- — e cannot undertake to give au opinion on that mutter as a special ca»e. We 
are only using these inspections and point* of evidence for tho purpose of getting samples 
-ufleient. to give us an idea <»f what tie* general policy tnav h_* of the Government. Ab to 
a particular case we euuM not possibly expro^B an opinion, bocauso u lot of tilings, personal 
and local, which we cannot euior into might have to b_* considered. 

Jlon'hle hir Fazulbhoy ( 1 u rrimbhoy . — You cmplain of prohibitive rates of interest 
on t.h'* Wna you attempted to raise ior small woodworking busin gs,** for stu Junta of 
the school, hrom whom did you attempt to raise those loaus ? —Tn rough tho local Bank. 
Ihat. was in the east* of students who had undergone the junior c mrse aul \vishrl ti start 
• uiBiness. One of them wanted to start a business, aud attempted to raisj a loan, but the 
bank said they would charge 1U per cent, intero.t. 

Wlu'k security did you offer — land or property ? — The student's property — land. 

\\ ill you please tell us why the Government refused aid to open a supe.ior furniture 
MiflinoNs I caunot.. Government .*aul that this was not an original in Justrv hut an in- 
us try well developed in Bareilly. Government did not appreciate that the whole, of Bareilly 
rade was rather second class, and people who wanted good stuff wore not going to Bareilly. 
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Coiifeoquenlly we wanted a superior class of train here. We have very many in-. re 
orders tlian w< cun possibly deal with. Wo must have some superior development capable 
of inking on th etc orders. 

Can y«.i: outline a definite scheme of (iovernmeni a^istai*^- V — A wnkubio coin me 
has ulrcudv I eui m*iH through the I director of Industries. it docs amswui a definite schome 

ot assistanc** people. 

Why do you u< bar private furniture business fiorn lie. mm pe <f tin supply of 
inachincn of (iovornmoil on tlie hue purchase system?— 1 do not. Yon saw in this 
mornings visit to Men rs. Y akul> Khan's shop thi eo machines lying idle. 1 hev could nut use 
them because the)' have not got the mechanics. The exiting firms have ever)’ ia'dlity lor 
coming here or .vnding their relatives. 

The private fin nil uie maker produces the stum* kind of furniture a* you make here ? 
h<o. 

Suppo- he makes the sumo kind of fnniiluic. will )ou debar him?— No, if he bus 
Hiifhnem training. 

A ou want the people wh > woik here only 1 . 1 he assisted i»y th* (i 'Ytrnmen* V — i'eoplo 
ought to he tinine i, and should toko the trouble of being trained Lcfoie the\ are assisted. 
Tho.-e win* 1 ■a\o working capital have not the skill, an 1 a man w ho is skilled has not 
gcm iall) got ,1m* woik'uig capital. 

Ilic man who makes the same furniture, you do not debar ?— < love rumen* might ! uv 
fiom them too. 

You say that th< hoys you get 1 m ro arc M.t g..o l material. You want hoys who have 
horn educated up to the 8th stundaid *' — Ac.*. 

And t fit*ri come up Inn- for six years? — Yes. With letter < duration, wv might 
peMhilJ) nduee it. Jhit six ycais is a ridiculously short <- ui>e i«»r cabinet making. 

J o )( u thii ! ) ou can git these hots without having feeder wheels V — AYc might d> 
li asHist nnt e ir (duration is offered. Jn elementary education if you have as optional 
subject. — pi adieu! science, drawing, or manual training, you find ih- ^nikim take 
»Siiiskrit. I want that, the students should he mouhhd foi thi-. toiirse. 

You v.ant elementary feeders lor those school- ? — Ye*. 

Wh\ do n t the sons of carpenters come up here? - Woodw e; k is at. hereditary 
trade in JlnreiUv . When tho) air little !• »ys the) go inti, the urine™ \ ,iii then* iutin r^. 

] was going to usk )t.u a question on that point, \\i.< ti.er urm; *.!*,« s x ) ( -a»s ? 
coursi diteis them from coming here? — No. We have spue in 1 . t\\i> )*:irri artisan* 
course. Jt. is a com so sp. cmlly lor uilitun*. Wt him led il..s two vaia u!>< assuming 
that the art nan wuu paitly l mined, and ihai piohanly he might come ta.-v to improve im 
knowledge A^ o jnl) get n.rn win: air useless in tlkir father’s shopa. 

still he gets 12 te 11 annas in the ordinary wuy ? — Acs. 

li i <7/ ' J'uvdit M. M. j) luliiviya — A ou have spoken oi the ncoc-sity for a higher 
stannum oi general education among si iiilcnu whosfionhl he ttdmiUul into voi.r m riool. 
Would it net be an advantage il in the i Unientary course manual training and drawing 
w ei e taught as a part of the general system ? — You? six yiaitd cour e might, men he 
it dm i d to time years ?— J hat would hu much better. if he 1-ai manual training in the 
scl-ools il m would practically do away (assuming he liu> begun tiom i In kindergarten study) 
w itli two years. 

A tn hu\e aiiv o< nluKlina ntar) technical s< hools. In tat-e the primal) schools are 
supplement*, d, 1) wiiii uio iHihd trjq li mental lulu n al m hiols. whire instruct!' n in 
drawing and luanimi wml finm- an csm nt ’id puitofihe vcunc. tl.ui ) our course ran he 
got through in tluee \ ears ?— briar ) car— ihe w hole course. The student's biain will 
have bn n im t:ldcd. 11 educational handwork is taught it will mould the brain to deal 
"it'll prat Ural problems and tackle li cm quickly. 

In that ca^e you can divide your cour.-e into two sections, higher and lower. The 
lowtr course inn turn out gold caijunteis who can do tho cidinar) work that is done in 
the couiiti) , and the higher eouise ear. turn nut mft^ir carj cntus ?— . \ cs The junior 
couise heive." tlmt jiiirposc. {Students go through the junior course where they liave 
u grounding in ail the principles, f rom there he can turn to any brain h : he can go 
to his village ns eurpeiiter or anything else. He has gpt. a sufficient grounding to apply: 
the jnincipios to uny special nee. A senior course man does more specialised work 
hois aide to undertake other furniture, shop fittipgs, higher class furniture, etc. 

In that cast: those higher students \vould serve as teachers in the elementary Hchools? — 

A es. Kventuullv they might serve. Our mam object is to turn out good workmen. The 
greatest demand it for workmen. 
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Y ou have advocated a general system of technical and general educat ion. For that 
purpose you require men who had been trained to take lip manual work. Those students 
can servo as teachers olso ? — They could do. They will have to be spooialisod. Selected 
ones will turn out as teachers. 

You have found it an advantage to maintain relations between your school and the 
local industry ? — Yes. We have, and they have found advantage. 

Do you have any occasional meetings to discuss what work you are doing in order 
t«> improve iheir work ? — Every manufacturer oan cuino here as often as he likes aivl 
when lie likes and ask us questions. He can havo demonstrations given on any point. 1 
go and inspect the work lor them. It is a lot of work for me. ] supply the working 
drawing and explain it and get them !o Heo the scientific principles on which the thing 
is constructed. 

They are willing to utilise your advice ? — They are very keen. One or two of the 
older firms think we me u kind of Government concern setting up in opposition to 
them, but that is not the caso with all and the prejudice has practically died out. They 
come here very freely, and l spend a good deal of time with them and 1 can see the 
influence of it- in the things they are making. 

You haw advocatod that Government might aid industries in initial stages. Jhiti 
suppose you lmd industrial banks which would be willing to advance loans to now 
industries on easy terms, would you even in that. ease advocate Government rondoring 
direct aid to industries ? — No. If ( juverninent is behind them they have an incontive to 
fall back. If u district bank is financing them they will put more energy into the concern. 

Tf you have oo-nporntive credit banks to assist industries, similar to those which 
assist agriculture, at low rates of interest, then you Lhiuk your object will be served 
so far as small industries are concerned ?— We only want to got it established. We have the 
demand. No doubt about that. Wo simply rofusc orders. Orders are coming in and we 
cannot comply. Wo are uttomptiug to give instruction to the local manufactures person- 
ally as regards the orders that, come in but it is a difficult matter to get them done satis- 
factorily with such u limited staff as wo have here. 

Ilon'blv Sir It. X . Muuh'crjtf . — Your assertion here that you could not get capital is 
based upon the exceptional case oi ono man ? — Yes. 

People giving money, apart from Government, must have some confidence in the man 
whether he is capable of managing the industry ?— • Yes. 

]r is not the intention of the school that every mau turned out from this school should 
have u separate industry of his own V — No. 

If they are qualified they may bo employed by biggor firms? — Yes. Put in ono or 
two eases, for instance in the development of superior trade, we havo gob to establish some 
con *an on distinct lines. 

It is said in the questions sheet that the answers required of a witnoss should be from 
Ins practical experience or knowledge. Most of your answers are, however, your own 
views. You only tried to raise capital for one of your students and, for some reason or 
o'dier, you failed. Y ou cannot say that you have had experience in raising capital No. 

You have been to Calcutta, Bombay, and Sibpur? — 1 have seen Sibpur Technical Works. 

They have two different, classes : one upper subordinate class and annthor artisans 
class. The artisan class get paid for the work they do ? — Yes, 

Du you do such u thing? — Yes. 

Do you think that will encourage poor fathers to send their boys to the school ? — Yos. 
] have sent a si heme to the Government through the Director of Industries to encourage 
-tudents after they haw finished th** elementary course, t,o go into t.ho senior class. The 
scheme is that,, for all work they do of a practical and useful nature, they should ho paid 
fib per <*eiit. of ihe value of that work, a^ we train them on modern lines, some provision 
should be made to give them a start when they leave the school with modern 
appliances, and &> per wnt, of the value of the labour is retained by the school, from which 
the students will eventually be supplied with tools and appliance-. It, is not yet sanctioned 
by Government. 

With ndcrcii'-e to 3 our complaint tliut you cannot get seasoned timber from the 
Forest department, are yu uwrfh: that, large cabinet-makers get wood and season it 
tihomsel without asking the Forest department to season it? — The f orest departmtnt 
has control of the timber- supply • 

As a rule, cabinet-makers and builders get teak wood from Burma and they season 
theii timber. They cannot expect the Burma Forest department to season timber for th«-m. 
Some wood wunts five, six or seven years* seasoning. The Forest department cannot 
season wood which would satisfy you? — No. 

9 
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All that you cuti expect them to do is t <j supply wood?— No. Decidedly not. By 
the time you yet it from the Forest department the loss is 25 per cent, if there is a 
Hcieiiiififittlly-ooiiHtructed drying kiln, it will dry the wood in ten days instead of three 
years. It would he l>» tier if wo havo wood dried in seven or ten days and put on tho 
maikei in a seasoned slate in sawn scantlings ready for manufactures. 

Von were an apprentice in a building firm in England. Did they not season tlioir own 
u o-id V— You hud not any wood seasoned by the supplier? — Timber merchants season it. 

Not. the (government department ?— No. I havo seen the wood-working shops in the 
l! m led Provinces. 

You have no: 1 cell to ('alcuita, and y<>u have not wen any private wood-working 
shopb V — I vvu, confining my attention u> tin province. For instance several of the small 
firms J had been m m the United I'rnviimes were using their machinery for making 
bo e. und packing cases. 1 am not critic! -dug the work of these people. In the caso of 
’he ( al' utt.a wood-v.oil'ing businesses they aro able L« * obtain timber in sawn scantlings 
partly or wholly wasoned. 

Sir 1). ./. Tula. — With regard to loans do you suggest that there should bo (Sovcrn- 
nienl control? Are you prepared in accept, (iovernment control for such loans? 
— Go\crrinionl control if the works are financed by Government; or under (iovernment 
fiupor a vihj.in. 

I n your evidence urn use the words ‘demonstration section ” attached to “central 
technical institution**.” I want to know exactly what you meun. Is the Bareilly ( arpen- 
trj Sr land, for instance, to be considered a central school or a pioneer school? — Even- 
tually it will be a central school, but it is not yet. T^o district schools will be affiliated to 
this and have a course of two years only. These 1 would call minor technical schools. 

Win re would the demonstration section be ?— Take for instance bent-wood. No bent- 
wood furniture is made in India to any large extent other lhan with bamboo. We have 
the Austrian and Canadian bent-wood furniture — that would be a pioneer section for 
experimental work and training of people for doing that work. 

8o that a pioneer and demonstration section are practically the same? — Yes, Tho 
pioneer section would be us regard new Industrie.-.. In the demonstration soction, tho 
lime would bode voted to learning everything 4 hat. is possible on a machine or group of 
machines so as to make him capable of operaiiug and g- tting a full outturn from such 
machinery. 

Wiint'you would practically propose is the introduction of educational handwork as 
a compulsory subject in all elementary schools in every district ? — Yes. 

Then we have the central school and there is a further course ? — Yes. Educational 
handwork simply aims at a general, al! -round development of knowledge. The central 
school is for specific training Educational handwork is an extension of the Sloyd 
system. The Sloyd system is rattier limited in its scope, being one of tho earlier forms 
of educational handwork. 

You suggest technical libraries ‘attached to central schools. Would it prove an 
advantage t.o have public technical libraries anywhere? — For specialisation in certain 
branches. We do not- want libraries here for aiiy subjects other than those taught in 
this school or directly concerned w'ith this work 

With regard to the supply of wood, do yon think railway freights hamper the 
supply of wood V — They soverely hampor the trade of the country. 

Mr, A- Chatterton , — Did you ge‘ any definite instructions as to the policy you 
should pursue in the school ?— No. Tho development of this scheme was left in my hands. 

You were given a certain amount of money and you submitted your proposals 
from time to time and got. tho satiation of the department ? — Yes. Proposals wore sent 
up to Government for the allotment of funds. 

And there has hern no definite policy, or have )ou had a perfectly clear and 
definite policy which yuu arc working up to ? — I have a very definite policy— that of 
developing the woodworking industries. 

The school was originally established in Baroilly to help the local people ? — Yes. 

You said in answer to one question that the school has not been a local school 
but a provincial school, and even that it deals with questions outside the province ? — 
That is in the inattor of experimenting on timbprs and giving advice. 

Is it the intention to keep the school at Bareilly auxiliary for the teaching of 
furniture- making, or has there been any discussion regarding the manufacture of other 
woodwork ?— As a matter of fact you aro doing it in one case because you are consider- 
ing the question of making bobbins, toys, etc.? — Yes. 
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The question of making agricultural implements has nover come up? — Yes, it 
lms. 

The manufacture of country carts ? — Tluit has also been discussed ? 

If you hud to develop on these lines you would want a blacksmiths shop ?— Wo 
have a blacksmith's shop. Wo should need European supervision. It is impossible to 
develop the w~ood- working business without that. 

I)n y«iu consider that Bareilly is u suitable cent re- for the development of the manu- 
facture oi‘ lirst rlus* cabinet-work ? — Wo have the wood here. Wo have labour, skiUeil or 
sombskilL-d. which can be mode capable of doing high class work. Weliavo good supplies 
of raw material and cheap labour for the development of trade. 

You say it. would l e better to have students trained in a manual training school 
first. But is ii a practical suggestion Mut 1 . \ ou should have elementary manual training 
classes all ovei the country ? — Vos. it mu\ be attached to this school. 

What would be tdi* c;M of equipment of a manual training sehod ? — 1 could not 
tell you oil'kand. The whole plans and details for a mod.-l centre in Bareilly were sent 
up to t inurnment but owing to financial stringency it was hold over. 

What is the cost of the equipment of such manual training -schools proposals a y 
have been sent up to ( iovernraent ? — About Ks. 4, Odd. * ■ * 

Po you want l wo or three elementary manual training schools in Baroilly to servo 
as feeders, or should they be Heatiored all over tlv country ? — They should be scattered 
over the country This will be a model ccntro. The equipment of the small primary 
school would cost about lb; I2<b I'hut. would ho siiflieiont for the feeder school for 
district schools. It would give tli** student a certain amount of practical training. 

Would you reduce the course of instruction to four years ? — Yos. Provided stu- 
dents lmd undergone a preliminary technical course or a full course in educational hand- 
work. 

What is the ordinary period of apprenticeship in England for carpentry or 
cabinet- making V— Now it is now often reduced to five yearB. Jt was gouerally seven 
years hef. re. 

You have diawn attention to the fact, that carpont.ry is in great difliculties on 
account of want of seasoned wood V — Most of Baroilly trade is carried on with unseasoned 
wood— practically green stufi. Of courso the material soils, but after some time is 
useless. It condemns the fcrado. 

Is thcie any satisfactory method of suus<uing wood which may he suitably 
adapted for timber hero ? — Yes. 

Uu\e you proposed to establish it here? — No experimental work has been done as yet ; 
but at Pohru I bin the Forest Economist is getting an experimental modern plant. 
I oir trying one of my own design. In America the Forost departments have, those drying 
plants. Tlu y are universally u.-ed. It has boon suggested that it is desirable that the 
Forest department sh mid undertake to provide better seasoned timber? It is absolutely 
necessary. The saving in freight would be very considerable 

It would boa great advantage, not only to be able to secure seasoned timber, bub to 
have it. converted into scantlings ? — Yes. 

And establish timber yards in places like Bareilly where scantlings should be sup- 
plied ?— Y eg. 

How much money has been spent on this school, (1) capitul, (2) unnual charges ? — I 
cannot toll offhand. 1 shall be glud to supply the information to the, ('ommission 
afterwards. ( Witness subsequently sent a statement showing capital outlay on buildings 
and plant at the Carpentry S dmol, Bareilly, as follows : — ) 

lis. 

Buildings ... ... ... ... 73,095 

Plant, including tools and machinery ... ... ... 41,045 

You say that the approximate net yearly expenditure would be lbs. 30,000 ?— Yos. 

From what area do you draw your students locally ? — From a much wider area. It 
is representative of the province nbw, since the District Boards send students here. 

It does not go outside the province? — ^o. 

What class do they come from ? — Are the students themselvos interested in carpentry ? 
They come from several classes not particularly from the carpentry class. 

You are the Principal and you are under the Director of Industries ? — Yc*g. 
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And there ik no local advisory body V— Wo have a local advisory committee. They 
are adviHoiy, and can condemn a proposal which they do not think fit, before it goes to 
Government., or otherwise express their opinion on it. They arc non- technical men. I 
submit the resolution with my reasons for it, and the committee consider it and pass or 
comb mu the resolution which is sent, up to the Government through the Director of 
Jndustiies, who makes his remarks on t ho resolution. 

Who is tie- Chairman ‘/—The Commissioner is ex ollicio. 

Do you find that your recommendations are often modified i»v tlv* advisory committee ? 
— No. Up to the pre-» nt they have not. been. But it depends largely on whether the Com- 
missioner is favourable to it. The Director of Industries is a number of tho committee 
and expresses bis opinion at the meeting. If there is a difference of opinion, generally 
the Diroet.oi’s opinion carnos more weight, because of his superior technical knowledge. 

You make a report annually ‘/—Yes. 

To iho advisory committee V— No. To the Government through the Diroetor of 
Industries. 

Is that submitted lo the adviso'y committee ‘/—No. 

You Hay that tally r.U per rs ut. of y«mr students have been failures. You do not 
explain what you mean by failures */— They are unfit. A man must have a certain amount 
of aliilil y to heeumo an urtisan. We weed them out at th« end of ono month or three 
months. We do ir<l get the student who is bust suited to take up this sorL of work. 

When \ ou Nay that the failures have been 00 per cent., do you inclndo those who are 
weeded out in that way ‘/—They would be included. Put we do not weed out the whole of 
that pur cent. ; about JO per cent., of that number remain on, but they can never bo 
considered likely to be very successful Workmen. Of iJiose who take up tho junior course 
ten per cent, would be successful. Some of them drop ofl. If attention is paid to tin- 
selection of candidates for industrial work, wo should hoc haw. so much trouble or mi 
man\ relative failures. W e had 81 applications this year for 15 seats, and we held a 
simple examination in elementary arithmetic and elementary drawing to fill up t.lio seats. 

Can you gauges tho success of the school by other students of the samo districts being 
drawn to it 7— One student brings in his brother or hi* relative. That was the case in this 
year’s admissions. We have four brother of former students iu tho classes formod 
this your. 

You consider an apprenticeship ..ysbom impossible a* regards ca? pen try. Hut from 
\our live years' experience in India in carpentry, do you think that, if then wore a 
number of available workshops, an apprent i ■eship system u: technical school system 
would be bcttei V — A combined system would ho bcUef. 

If the .diops were available you would like to send your student lor a year to tho 
si I Ops V— — Y UR. 

You would do that after the completion of t.h ir course here ?— Yes. After the Cth 
year. In the workshop tho whole of the time is devoted to one subject, bub in the school 
a cei tain amount of time is devoted to one Mihjoct and a certain amount to anuthor and 
so on. No technical school training can produce a finished craftsman. 

Do the stuuents pay any charges at all '/ — Ye- ; nominal fees varying from 8 annas 
to Ks. 1/-S monthly. 

Nothing m tho nature of scholarship V — Scholarships are awarded to one- fifth of tho 
number at tho rale of Rs. 4 per m< nsein iu Mm junior classes. They are tenable monthly, 
and awanh d on merit Tho sch- larship is awarded to the most deserving student each 
month. It iiionlvos a little more work, bm from experience, it stems to me to be more 
culiMucLorv. 

That only applies to the junior coarso /-- In the senior class there are tw’o 
•cholardiipH ; one of its. In and one ot Ks. 10 a month. The p vbent size of the class 
^limited to live. The scholarships are. awardi d on merit. 

I think you said the junior couim is three years */ — Yes. 

You nlHt told the President that if the eli mental y schools had a course of manual 
training two y e:u s could be cut siff?— Yes. 

Are we t'« »nter that one year would do if there were siuh manual training 7 ( ) Ut . 

year would not, do. I assume one course following r>n the preliminary course, and that 
course would bo of lour years' duration. Now the junior course or the elementary 
course m some extent performs the function of a manual training course. Part of it is 
spent, iu drawing and other subjects which would be taught, in a manual training course. 

You mean two years out of the six years’ course ? — Yes 

8ix years’ course turns out what are called highly skilled workmen ?— \ r es. 
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Cabinet-makers ? — Yes, as far as is possible under present conditions. 

Very different from a village carpenter Yos. 

How long would it take to tarn out a village carpenter ? — Two years. 

% 

J)o you find your students show any special aptitude in drawing? — Yes. At first 
they do not, because they do not seem to appreciate anything at. all of a practical nature. 
But when we have had them a year, thoy seem to realise drawing as something to bo 
used, and they take a greater interest in it aud try to master it. 

Yon had some experience of teaching in England ? — Yos. 

Do you find any greater aptitude for drawing there?— G reater aptitude in England. 
It is considerably greater, nob from an artistic point, of view perhaps, but from a 
mechanical point of view. The reason is thut in England the ordinary class of person who 
eventually becomes a skilled mechanic has had a certain number of mechanical toys 
during his boyhood, whereas an Indian has not had this advantage. That, seems to he the 
real reason for it. 

Supposing you had a large number of village schools in carpentry all over the country, 
ai what pan in your course would you consider you could turn out, suitable teachers for 
those schools ? — Six years. 

lion’ble Sir F. H- Stewart. — How much approximately can the ordinary Baroilly 
carpenter earn monthly ?— Kupees 20, 25 or 3u, if skilled. 

Have you any indication at alias t.o how much the average student who passes out 
of your school should la; aide to make ?— llupocB 35 to 40, but no students have yet 
completed the full courso. * 

Can you iucrouso the number of student* here ut ull considerably u itliout incroub.ng 
thy expenditure on tho Bchool ?— Yos W, cun, but wo arc limited. Wo are full now! 
Wo cannot increase the Bize of the classes without detriment to tho teaching owing to 
o.i r limited accommodation, b 

An education that costs Us. 35 a month for six years is a fairly expensive education " 
— Y OB. 


Did you introduce llio present course ‘.‘—I introduced the .-is years’ courso Thore 
was no systematic course at all before ; there was no such school. One complete oourse 
has n it yet been finished, and it. is impossible to judge of tho practical results of the 
school. 


You are improving the oflieioncy of tho workmen V— Yes. 


Aro you getting a butter class oi students too .’ Do the local workmen come to vour 
exerting classo-V Yos. Mo have evening cln-so-.. The local workmen come to them in 
mcicnsijg n iimln rs. Last year w. had so many that we had to stop admissions 


Is there any special dilliculty in the manufacture of bobbins ?— As roirards tin, 
manniacture cl bobbins there aro suitable woods here. The students who pass ilio oourse 
will be able to handle tho machine tor manufacturing bobbins. I have soon many 
niD' i inth that, have boon thrown out <>f order owing to unskilled handling. 3 


Wjtnesb No, H 

All!. Nand Kisiiorio Lacker, Barrister at- Law ; Member of the Board of Industries 
United 1 roviw-.ee; Director and Honorary Manager of the District Co-operatioe 
Bank, Limited, Bareilly ; co-operated Director and Vice-Chairman of the Co-opcru- 
tive furniture Workshop, Bareilly ; and Member of the United Provinces Chamber 
of Commerce, Gawnport. 


W kitten Evidence. 


The Co-oporativo Furniture Workshop of Baroilly, a limited liability co-operative 
society of carpoutcrs) is an institution which aimB at organising and developing tho well- 
known furniture industry of the Baroilly District in the United Provinces. As far as I 
know, this is the first attempt in these parts to manage a u on- agricultural industry on 
co-operative lines. Bareilly is an important centre of furniture industry and goods 
valued at several lakhs are exported yearly to all parts of Northern India. There are 
over a thousand families of carpontors in tho town itsolf but there aro hardly any who 
own a decent business of thoir own or who can command capital. " 

Ihe local firms are therefore owned by big capitalists who are not carpenters 
t itxxise ves. The oarpenters,^ who are employed by tho furniture merchants, work under 
. extract system under which they get advances from their employer or employers and 
in return have either to supply them ready-made articles or have to work at ihoir 
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workshop on terms imposed hy their employers. In order to keep control over the 
worker*, thu furniture merchants generally have recourse to Act XII of 18f>9 (Breach 
of Contract Act) under whoso provisions a worker may he sont to jail for his failuro to 
comply with the agreements made hy him with his employer. Obviously the conditions 
under which ti.o cur pun ter b have to work are most oppressive, and the middleman 
commanding necessary capitul makes the host of his opportunities; and, as generally is 
the cube, the evil effects of capitalism are visible hen* also and the carpenters are victims 
to ail the evils of poverty and degradation. 

It ih needless to say that th - system of making advances has a demoralising effect on 
both the employer and the employee. Tb i h has, on the one hand, tempted tho creditor 
firnu to mi Inly press the debtor workers and on the other hand, the debtor workers to 
cheat their employe r creditors. In Bareilly this system has been so much indulged in hy 
both of them that it has now become a living scandal. Many hard earned fortunes have 
been ruined and many honest wage-earner', have lmd to livt nil their lives in slavery on 
account of thi< system The carpenter, however, is in the worse plight and the industry is 
det'-rn mt ing. Mir e t.lu work turned out under the contract system, especially when tho 
worker cannot count, u]Min getting more than his living wages, is m cessariiy slipshod and 
clumsy. 

In order to ameliorate tho condition of the carpenters of Bareilly and with a view' of 
improving tin- furniture industry, the idea of a co-operative coiici rn suggested itself to 
the local co operators and having been approved by the Registrar of (’o operative tSocietioB, 
United Provinces, the To operative Furniture Workshop was registered in April, 1 9 1 -3. 

Tho nifmborfihip of the woikshop is nonfilled to the carpenters resident in the Bareilly 
Uistrict ami the number of the hliares is limited l.o , . l unO 'Flic* value of eat h share is 
I»s. f,o, winch i* ]iayabJein fifty monthly instalments ni‘ Re. J each The noi cssary capiLal 
is lent by the district hank at J* percent, per annum. The members receive piece wages 
and are allowed to engage their own labourers, 

A fiera deduction of one fourth out of the annual profits, the by-laws allow a dividend 
at n rate not exceeding to p« i runt, on the paid lip valmof shares and a bonus propon.i.mal 
to the amount of wuiu's earned hy the members during the year. Also a certain porthu is 
Bet aside f • »r the encourag-'incnt, of education amoi g t the children i,f carpenters. 

The workshop ih maim t* d hv a Board ot lhrector e six of whom ate sharohol. ing 
carpenters ami two are co-op. rated mem I u?rs nominated bv the directors of tho district linnk 
Thu cliai rinan of tho board of directors is on*- of th' 1 slia'Muohl m of the district bank. 

The Principal of thi t lovernmeiit < 'arpoiitry School of this place i\ one of two eo op'Tu" 
ted dircdoi.'. 1 1 is advice is bound to he very valuable on technical mutters and may lead to 
improvement*- in the nn-thoib' eJ work and the education of members in l:ut,t,< r and more 
artistic designs than those obtainable in tho market. 

Although a little 1mm hu .imxsx is permissible hy its byelaws, it is not a credit, society 
in the exact sense. On empirics made in the beginning ii was found that a credit society 
could neither benefit, the carpenters materially nor assist, them in improving tin ir efficiency 
and skill, and what wa* really wanted for them were favourable conditions of work rather 
than cheap credit,. 

To meet, this end in viow tho chief aim of the society is joint production and sale so 
that the carpenters may not only realise the economic gains obtained by their joining it, but 
feci the moral gain by being made their own master* and earning independent, wages. If 
these ideas become prominent, as the society grows, the members are hound to feel real 
interest in their craft and this will certainly load to all-round improvement, in the furniture 
indust ry of this place. 

A carpenter, or any artisan for the matter of that, who works under the system in 
vogue here cannot have any inclination to master the improved methods of work. Jn 
Bareilly t-hcro jn no regular or delinite system of instruction either iu curpoutry or its 
allied processes of veneering, stuiuing. and polishing. Varnishing is of inferior quality 
and tho knowledge of drawing does not. exist at all. Usually a carpontcrV son begins 
to work with his father as sov>n as ho is able to handle the tools and gradually picks up 
a little knowledge until he is considered worthy of some wages ; and I believe such is 
the chbo with many other artisans ull over India. However, this want is supplied hy the 
establishment of the Government Carpentry School here mid it is hoped that, iu times 
to come it will exert a very powerful influence in improving the furniture made hero 
both as regards design ami finish. The local Uarpentry School is no doubt a very useful 
institution io its own way, bur it is beyond its functions to perform what a co-operative 
society can do. It is only in a co operative' workshop 1 hat one learns to appreciate the 
value of approved improvements m the method of his work not to speak of his material 
and moral gains. 

As said above, the Co-operative Furniture Workshop draws it s capital by means of 
loans from district co-operative bank at 9 per cent, per annum. Those loans amounted 
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to Rs. 23,*f.O on the 30th of June last and the share* capital of t-ho society amounted to 
Rs. 1 ,259 on the above date. A very largo portion of all this is sunk in the buildiug, 
stocks of finished articles, and raw material. 

Tho pernicious and unbusinesslike system of making advance- is entirely discouraged 
and the members are paid their piece wages daily. The ruw materials are purchased by 
the society and stocked in their own buildings. Tho finished articles aiv sold to the 
general public by the socioty at prices fixed by tho committee u f director* ; and the articles 
aro always not made to order and number of finished articles are stocked on tho premises.. 

There are innumerable difficulties in tho working of a society like this, tho chief of 
which are tho following : — 

1. First and foremost of these relates to the education of members of the society, 
be it of carpenters or «>f other artisans. The p ejudiers of the members 
and their want of business habits are the chief causes which make the 
task of organisers extremely difficult. The traditions of tho Indian masses 
are the insult of u vorv slow evolution and to educate them in the co- 
operative principles which to a certain extent contravene those traditions 
is not by any means an easy matter. However, this is a question which 
concerns the co-operative department and nood not lie discussod licit). 

1. Tho second difficulty is tlmt of management. Since the manager has th be 
the master and se rvant of the society at one and the same lira- 1 , his position 
is a difficult one. Rut this is bound to he minimised whim the manager 
and tho directors both have realised that their work lies towards the good 
of tin* concern and l.ht^ alone. This is also u question which may best bo 
left » n tin* hands of co-operators for solution. 

3. The other difficulties, which are peculiar to the co-operative societies of 
artisans alone, are the cost of management and the marketing of finished 
articles. 

To meet t he requirements of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, the societies of 
the nature of this workshop have to keep elaborate account books and stock registers. 

Consequently the cost, of management, in u co-operative concern is heavier than what it) 
i* in a non-eo-operative firm. The establishment of the Co-operative Furniture Workshop, 
for example, eunsLis of a manag* r, an assistant, manager <a carpenter foreman), an 
accountant, a stork-keeper, and a few coolies. Tb«‘ expenditure on establishment anti 
contingencies alone in this institution amounts to about Its. 2, not) yearly. 

The marketing problem is the giva ( cst of all difficulties. In a workshop like this, as 
all the member work daily on the promises, tie* soc'?ly’s amount of supply is sometimes 
far in excess of the demand and a large stock of finished articles gets accumulated sooner 
or later While in nmi -co-operative firms th n-ti is very little chance of such an incidence 
i»orai;M they can regulate the number of their \vork<>i» avoiding to the market of 
thur goods. 

Tti virv of the last two difficulties a co-operative concern like the Furniture Workshop 
u-ually requiros larger capital to carry on the business' than what is required by a non- 
co-operative merchant and the profits made by tho former are comparatively not as large 
a> turned by the latter, who having made advances to his workers, is able to 'impose terras 
fasourable to himself; while the wages received by the mum hors of a co-operative society 
have as a rule to be on a liberal suilu As an instance tho profits of tho workshop may >o 
cited in support of this view. Last year's net profits of thi-, society amounted to \Ih. r»7l 
only. After providing for the statutory reserve tho balance of profits was just enough 
to suffice for the distribution of dividend on tho shares and bonuses t.o members and 
nobbing could be provided for bad and don fitful debts or for depreciation of large stock of 
finished goods which has already accumulated. Considering the large capital that is inve-tod 
in this business, the profit- are surely not satisfactory. 

W ith all these difficulties tho Co-operative Furnituro Workshop has done fairly ’veil 
during its short existence. Some of the members have already begun to loarn business 
methods and habits, although it is sometimes very difficult to induce certain number of 
them to look further ahead thau to-morrow in their own economic interest and they aro 
apt to migrate at iifcrvals. home of them have also realised that they have a direct 
interest m the prosperity of their concern and that the effects of any success of tho 
workshop would reflect on their own individual prosperity. 

The r -sition of the manager was indeed very difficult in the oarlior stugos. Tho 
directors wero unable i.o distinguish their portion as workers and as individual members 
on tho Board of Directors and they could not tolerate tho supervision and control of the 
manager whom they knew to be their servant. However, a little tact and feeling of loyalty 
on the part of the manager has greatly minimised the chances of friction. The directors 
have also learnt toleration and tho workshop is now working smoothly without any friction 
whatsoever. 
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Ak far as the co-operative character of the society is concerned, it has attained a certain 
measure of success. The progress which it has made on its material side iBalso hope- 
inspiring It has consideialdy extended its market and its sales during the year ending 30th 
June last amounted to about L’s 1,000. The marketing problem remains as yet unsolved. 
]n spue «J «siir constant endeavours l»y way of advertisements and exhibition of our articles 
in fairs and at yearly co-operative conferences of these provinces, a somewhat heavy stock 
bus accumulated which may prove something of an incubus. 

, As regards the improvement of the industry, J am willing to confess that the work- 
shop has been able to do very little. When the society has established a sound financial 
business, it will no doubt tur n its attention to improvement of processes, workmanship, 
and designs. It is as yet a question to be decided whether it would pay the society to ao 
really high-class woik for which the market is not very extensive. However, the work- 
shop has not been slow in combining the higher-grade work w ith their ordinary cheap lines 
of chairs, tables, (to*., for which there is a large demand all over India. 

B\ what- ] have said as yet about, the workshop, lei it run be concluded that J feel 
pessimistic about the success of a co-operative society of artisans. But my position, 
speaking from indimtiial point of view-, is that unless a co-operative concern of this nature 
is placed in a position to compete on equal terms with the non-co-oporative establishments 
and to sell its finished products without much delay, it will not help much in improving 
the industry, however successful its activities may become on its material side. 

My suggestions for the removal of difficult. ms which have bojn mentioned above will 
be foundun another placet paragraphs on Government assistance) and they are equally appli- 
cable to each and every society of the industrial classes if started on the lines of the work- 
shop • 

Jn my opinion theio are possibilities of large developments if c-> operative societies 
could lie encouraged for any of the following industries : — 

1. Hutton weaving industry of Moradabad and Tanda, 

% IjMce-making industry of Agra, Bonares, and Lucknow. 

8, Blanket munufacturing industry of MuzulIVuagar 

♦J. 1 Min 10 -making industry of Agra an d Bap ’ll v. 

A. Brass and en'iperware industry of Benares and Mmaisbad. 

<>. 1 Being and calico-print ing of Bu*know and Purrukhahud, 

7. Silk industry of Benares and Azanigarh. 

As far as 1 know, it is a usual practice with almost, all the industrial classes of these 
provinces to take advances from the nndd'emen dealers and I believe the conditions under 
which tin a v w ork an more or loss similar to those prevail me in the furniture industry of 
this place. There! ore all the ubovcnioutioned industries, it worked co-operatively, will 
have to be protected against tin • unfair competition of non co-jperat.ve firms. 

Tin organization of co-opei. it ivu soeictics 1‘i.r the above industries should be on the 
lines adopted for the furniture woikshop of thL plate with hu- 1 modification-* aN the local 
circumstances of a particular trade may necessitate. 1 am not in favour of starting 
purely e» edit societies for the artisans. So long the artisan u not saved from the present 
ruinous system of ad vaneos tiorn middlemen, th »• supply oi cheap credit to him is more 
likely to demoralise than to benefit him. The primary object of the soc ety should be to 
teach the art can to work for himself independently of the middlemen, thereby creating in 
him a i»*ul desire to take direct interest. iu hie craft. This will ensure bettor work and 
gioatci advantages leading to improvement of ihe craft aud economic gains of the crafts- 
man. At the same time 1 am of opinion that., for an industry which haslost grouud by 
reason of very unequal struggle between the hand power and machine-power, the uconomi- 
e.'.pedieiit of supply of cheap credit should by all means be adopted through co-operation. 
I' or examplo, the hand-loom industry can be largely assisted by encouraging credit socie- 
ties of the weavers in places like Moradabad and Tanda. 

Since a co-operative institution liko the workshop works under some disadvantageous 
meat ttiSBistfincc 0 " 1 eruditions, us p »inted out alsivo, I do not think that any aid given by the Government to 
Bunh institution would in any manner compete with oxistiug, or discourage fresh private 
enterprises On .he contrary , I am of opinion that Government aid to co-operative estab- 
lishments will not mil \ place them in a position to ti^o over the diiliculi situations in 
which they are likely to iind themselves, but will furnish them means to compete with the 
non-co-oporative establishments on equal terms, 

Govornmeut ussint- I am not in a position to express any opinion ou the question of Government aid to 
non-oo-oporative enterprises. Bub I have to suggest a few methods of giving Government 
aid to the existing or new industries worked ou co-operative lines. 1 am well a ware that 
Government has never taken financial responsibility for tho co-operative movement except 
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on two or threo exceptional occasions. In putting forward the undermentioned sugges- 
tions, therefore, it is not ray intention to urge that the Government should do part, from the 
policy already laid dmvn. Go-operativoly every enterprise should he self-supporting and 
self-contained, hut for the sake of industriuradvancomout of the country, for various reasons 
set forth above, it is essentially noeessary thai some special concessions— monetary and 
others — he grunted to those co-operative institutions which aim at development of parti- 
cular industry. 

Following are the suggestions which I put. forward for sympathetic consideration of 
the Government : — 

1. In order to afford opportunities to co-operative institutions to sell their 
finished pro luets without much delay and t.» avoid heavy aceunjulat n»! s of 
tVir goods, the Government should guarantee the purchase of their pro- 
duel^ |>y those of their department* which require them now and llion . 

S;d«*i * the f »>-npcrat i ve enterprises borrow tin i»* capital from the di-tri' 1 ! co- 
ojieialive hanks which as a rule can not lend them on loss than or |<) per 
cent . ilie Government tna\ advance them money at 1 p r cent, for pun-luis** 
■ d nmchiiiLry and plant or for constructing waivluui- s and ot h r build- 
ings ne. esMvy f r earn mg ilic industry. No eo-op»T;it lve concern <d Lli* * 
imtmv of the workshop can a- 11 afford to sink large capital in machinery 
atid huihiiiigs horiowe 1 at rutj of interest charged hy th * di^tri.-’ 
hank**. 

Any facilities fo» the jnir-hasr t »f raw nutoriah- ami .'■'■fine cm ices.-* ions in tin 
shape of supoJv of lho**o whi'di are uti lor the eonti »1 of tli- 1 Government , a 4 , 
slightly cheaper Tamils lini'.i what- is eliarge ! from the *ont ra'*i nrs, willeo a 
long way i:i }»roi»-i-ting the co-operative establishment . against unfa ir- 
eompen't ion. I'm in.stance. in the ease of the furnit ure w or k^lion, some- 
tiling should h done in the way of direct purchase of their timber from 
the Fort. -t department and Government, .should sue that it. is sold t-» fli<*m 
at a 1 1 tile lower rate. 

1. Wlion- Lhcio is in a place a t.ochnieal school aud a co-oporativo oiit.erpri.so 
dealing in the industry taught in t!ie school, full opportunities he given to 
t.he co-operative institution to make full use of the expert, advice. .V 
certain amount of co-ordination between the school and the society will 
also prove of great value. To bring about the desired results the follow- 
ing means should he adopt* si : First, t.he Head Master of the school 
should 1)0 deputed t..» supervise all tho work turned out by the society and 
ho recompensed by tho Government for doing this extra work; secondly, 
all those orders which are receive! by him through the Government oflicors 
fur the Government, offices should ho placed with tho society ; and lastly, 
tho members of the society lie allowed t,o have free access to the factory 
of the school to flee the working of the machinery and the technical methods 
of the di lie rent processes of tho industry. 

The Government lias already recognised the necessity of the development of co- 
operation among the industrial classes aud I lie co-operative department, is, in every way, 
encouraging the furmation of societies amongst them. The help which the Government 
has been given to industries and the sympathy with which it views the activities of co- 
operation lead me to hope that, when co-operation and industry combine with each other 
for the purpose of commercial and industrial advancement of the country, tho Govern- 
ment will not grudge these small and modest concessions in spite of the prevailing finan- 
cial stringency ; and 1 feel sure that they will greatly help tho cause of minor industries 
in India and will cnahlo the co-operative institutions to hear the shocks of financial 
failure with great endurance if misfortunes ever create any shocks at all. 

In the capacity of honorary trade correspondent, 1 have had several occasions to 
send tho Bareilly furniture to the emporium of village industries at Cawnpore for the 
purpose of display and sale. To judge by tho orders rocoived through the emporium, I am 
convinced that the emporia of this nature would serve a very useful purpose in assisting 
the minor industries of India. I am, however, of opinion that they should he opened in 
almost all the big cities of the country. One at Cawnpore is hardly enougli for the whole 
of these provinces. 1 would suggest the opening of a few more in these provinces, viz., at 
Allahabad, Benares, Lucknow, Agra, and Bareilly. The question of management of 
these is not at all difficult, at least in these provinces. At all tho places mentioned above 
one or two honorary trade correspondents can be found to look after their business under 
the dance of the Director of Industries. Another suggestion I have to make in this 
connection is that the emporia establish**! in different provinces of India should have an 
inter-connection with each other for the purpose of exhibition aud sale of the products of 
their provinces. The emporium of one province need not confine its business to the indus- 
tries of its own. 

(Mr, N. K . Kacker did not give oral evidence.) 
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WlTNKaK NO. 7. 

Mu. r II. S winch att, Principal. Government Technical School* Lucknow. 
WnmiiN evidence. 

J'lhinca 1 aid to industries. 

( V- J ^ 'it Mionstratioii far Lory for pressed nieiaUvork would help cstab- 

Lslie.! i:.>iusti i<-H wlr'-h lit present, are compelled to purchase imported parts to 
• ■oinph-ic Urn a oi l. they lire doing. I lm\e in my mind the lamp industry at. Delhi, which 
would I »o gr* ally n^isi-d j 1 n gn..f| pi. ■<,*>»• 1 bin her could he made in the country. A 
d* moiMra' ion lio loi v Jo: this work slnul l he established in the place where the industry 
to he ns-iflo-i jh now carried on and in this instance should be Delhi. The opening of a 
pioi.iei tlemon-liation faciory to make copper uml brass sheets would help the metal 
ulcn-dl manufactuier.s in lli- Unittd Provinces. 

Assi'ibnscc in markdintj product s. 

(J. ol. — Industrial exhibitions are useful in introducing materials and tools to 
prospective buyer-, who are engaged in industrial w T oik and who are on the look out for 
improved machines and equipment, as the advantages claimed could be practically 
demonstrated, but. J do not think they are of any great assistance to encourago the open- 
ing of m*w industries. 

■ IramiUif of labour and supervision. 

y. 4-0. — in) improve the workman’s efficiency and skill generally tho first thing 

to ho done is to try to make him more ambitious and give him incroasod pay for better 
"oi k. Gom-ral education will greatly improve matters and with the aid of technical schools 
workmen will become more intelligent aud ellieieut. in every way When an increased 
number of propeily equipped factories are established and worked on thoroughly up-to- 
dat 11 linos with ollioient supervisors it follows that more skilled men must he the rosult. 

1 o help this forward special demonstration classes could he opened in established 
workshops or in existing technical schools whei\ specialised instruction by Knglish ins- 
tructors (actual workers) could he given in the processes which now an* not efficiently and 
skilfully done. Only promising workmen should be sokebd for his special training and 
prospects of increased pay must he definitely given for bettor work. Factories should ho 
asked to submit, samples of work as now r made and also samples ol work done to the 
required standard, so that their requirements may he known and instructors know exactly 
w hut is to be done. 

(/>) With the increase in the number of oil and steam engines it would be a help 
to all industries employing power if more men were available with the necessary know- 
ledge and experience to do general repairs when required, also in many districts there is 
no facility whatever for having repairs done at. all. If a demonstration factory were 
opened whore this class of work could be properly done and at a reasonable cost, men who 
have worked as nistries or workmou could be deputed to the demonstration factory so that 
they could be instructed in this class of work. A demonstration factory of this descrip- 
tion could lie attached to an existing technical school, but it would require a separate stall* 
for its operation. 

cushiy y • 40. — 1 have trained apprentices in the Engineering workshops w’hich I had 
indue* charge of before 1 came to India in HW. These wore in machine shops, fitting shops 
olLer aud pattern-making shops ulao in the drawing oihee. 

y. 47.— Students who have completed a course of training in a technical school are 
more filled for responsible positions. 

Q. 4S.— Apprentices in workshops should be allowed to spend, say throe half days a 
week in technical schools where they could receive theoretical instructions and also general 
instruction in workshop practice that cannot be given in tho workshops in which they are 
apprenticed. 

y. -Vd — I have had a night school working at the Government technical school, 
Lucknow, since (ith April, ltfOd. Instruction is given in the following subjects 

English, vernacular, practical Workshop arithmetic, dimension sketching and mecha- 
nical drawing. Also the workshops are open for mon to gum experience in tho working of 
modern machines, tools, etc., ami power plant which they have no opportunity of doing at 
the workshops in which they an* employed. There are at. present 72 on the rolls, all of 
whom are employed in local workshops. 

y. id).— Industrial and technical schools should be under the control of a depart- 
ment of industries through an officer with technical experience. 
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The Education department should be in touch with industrial and tochuieal sphools 

;o that n good typo of student can be inlluonced to enter those schools If technical 

schools could attract a smarter type of student much better results would follow. 

Q, r»l. Properly equipped technical schools with as good a trained staff as can TriiujllR of Bupor . 

•ossiblv be obtained are necessary for the training and improvement of supervisors and vising and Uchnmal 

skilled’ managers, at the same "time iIksu classes of im n are born, not made, and for Biafl.. 
technical schools to have effect very caroftil selection would be necessary so that the right 
men are dealt, with. Broadly speaking, if better supervisors are to be made, then it meatus 
that those now \\ ox k inir must be kept up to their work more strictly by the ones in 
anthoray over them and in tiim- this will result in work being more oflicioutlv doiK an 1 
iiL'ttvr si!»K-rviso!> bointr available If tins is to be supplemented then it could, intlie case 
i,f supervisor^ of workfh qw, be don- !.y the establishing of demons’ ration fuetories, which 
^oubl be worked on thoroughly up t« ■■dato Hues: at the same time, this system would be 
rather of the hut-house ” va-ietv and uvuld. to a con, am extent, be a very difficult pro- 
olein to make a cMinmeivial sucres, » going thr.oigh a eours • or sav having 

worked in n demonstration factory lum prescribed period would have to be Luiud employ- 
ment. This could, to some oxteni be, avoided by deputing men alrca ly employed, for a 
course of ins 1 ruction to the dem »usVration factory, I ml thi* would be in many instances 
inconvenient to their empl «yer« and probably would be difficult to arrange. 

Q n2. — The only assistance that supet visors, managers, and technical expert* of 
private firms require to study coalitions an 1 methods in other countries is to b** given 
opportunities to do this. Personally 1 think it will be very difficult to arrange for this; 
mon over, it- is necessary to work for lengthy periods in fit, 'lories in which special methods 
are to be studied and to do tin; actual work Indore any goo I can follow. 

Generally speaking, 1 should say that hotter results would follow to the industries of 
n province in which several private firms arc engaged, by the deputing of u (iuvernmoat 
official to studv conditions, etc. in other countries, a^ by doing this all the firms could lie 
made to benefit. If the export of a private firm worn to do this, it is questionable if the 
full information would be given to opposition firms engage i in the same industry. 

Q. ■>’> — When firms are assisted by Government in any industry, they should bo 
required to lake several apprentice^ and agree to their rosciving a proper training. 

OiuL Evimckoe, 4tii Nuvkmukr, ]9k>. 

J 'resident — I notice in ymir evidence that you suggest the opening of a pionoer 
demonstration factory for the making of copper and brass sheets, I>o you think that 

will help the metul industry in the United Provinces V Whore would you suggest one ? 

ii might be in Lucknow. The nature of the idea wlm n I made a suggestion like that was 
that utensil goods manufacturers find a difficulty in getting sheecs of the propjr gauge 
and if they could have a mill in which to have shjuts rollol ] thought it would bo a great- 
in Ip t.e them. 

I »o you think this should bo done at Government expense by the establishment of 
a demonstration factory ?-— A demonstration factory, ] take it, should be oponed by 
Government. Of course, I do not know whether any private firm would open a factory 
of this description. 1 do not suppose they would. If you take a trade like the lamp 
business you want sheets, and if you have a mill for making brass shoots it would be 
very useful. 

You will liavo that factory run on commercial lines as noarly as possible? — Abso- 
lutely on commercial lines. 

Gould you give us some idea of what tho organisation will be like ? What staff you 
will got and what capital you will lay out ?— That I could not sav. 

Your experience of trade apprentices in engineering workshops was, 1 understand, 
before you came to India ? — Yes. .No! in any workshop in India, because I have spent 
the whole of inv timo in India in Lucknow 

Do you call this au industrial school? — It was called the Government Industrial 
School until about two yours ago when I got the name alterod to Government Technical 
School. 

What was your object in changing the name from ‘ industrial ’ to ‘ technical 9 ?— 

To reprosout more clearly the purpose of tho school. One day, some years ago, a man came 
jo the school and enquired what liacfftll the boys done to lie sent here, ho being under the 
improssiev hat it was a sort of reformatory. I thought that the name ‘industrial ’ was not 
the right on** ior the school, hence I wanted lb change the name bj that the work of the 
school would lie more clearly known from tho name. 

Have you in your mind any clear distinction of what an ‘ industrial 9 school is and 
what a 1 technical 9 school is ?— In England an ‘ industrial ’ school is a penal school. It 
is a reformatory school. 
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You have no other distinction ? I wanted to give the school abetter name. Train- 
ing of a higher grade is given in a technical school. 

In relation bo another question aa to the relation between the Department of Educa- 
tion and Departm* nt of industries, you suy that the education department should bo in 
touch with industrial schools. You do not use the word ‘industrial * in the same sense ? — I 
.simply put the word ‘ industrial * becuu.sc you have it down in your questions. 

What, do you mean by ill - department of education being in touch with industrial 
schools V— The whole of mv object in writing like that was that 1 want a better 
typo nf b »y to be in!lucn'*ed to y>in technical schools. The type of boy that 1 want is one 
w'hos. iv't> is not more Ilian, say, si ■.ten. 1 prefer fi ft.- -on when he comes to the school. 
He should pass a* Ini**! the ithnr St.h *la>s. l'hen if :i hoy of that ->ort attended a school 
and eonipJit.nl tic- c nir.-e of instruction in the prescribe I period of three years, it would 
brim; lorn lo IS nr isMil.cn ho bd’t. tic M-hool to start h is practical apprenticeship, his 
app: i-ntiiMiship being Mr two y* a is That would biing him to 20 or VI hy the time ho 
eninpb-icd this peiii.d. \i pr-'si-nt, \\c g«’t Miidi nfs coming to tho BcJmol with a sehnlar’s 
jugi-ier in which th« ii ug. iv put. down a- In or M. The real ago is probably 20 or 21. 

'M,j. v-nr a U*»\t rnment nul* r uic; passed th it no age-. could be altered. In certain 

t*\ urn 1 1 n * io*ip* I lew Urt.ej ihoii uv s n IucmI. lit othcc they want their agos increased. 

1 f po* ■o i .!e, or i ai 1 < n po>sib!» up to the prosuiiL lime, for u boy whose age wav ]»ut 
down M' t me .\a\ u \eur or two too idd or too young. to on t.o tb“ In.spiwt.or of School- wi.li 
a horo‘co;ie aini l a.- 1 !i:” a/e altcn-d. I want the or lin.iry s--! ools to lead up to those 
S' l.ool 

Tin \ fliouhi a tnally ad\ orate the hoy, to g<« into ihcie .-eli » >ls V — 1 want them t » let 

the Jioy h imw 1-liUt t lime are such placi s as : e diii'cal - h *ols an I I hat therein a certaiu 

advanth/e fora boy who is prepared to work well. 

Tn w hut wav precisely must the education department keep in t, »mdi with this 
■school " — \ 11 l want is fur the other m;Iu>oIs to arrange to allow some of t h« ir good hoys 
to come lo this v.-hool altm C'lnpDling the 7th or Sth class instead of keeping them go 
on to the matriculation Munduid This is the whole object that 1 have in View. 

Would it. in any way, help y< ur object if tlier.* was a little more manual training 
in ordinary schools If manual training wa inliolucud into schools it would help. 

Have you got anj other suggest i>n j of that kind '/—We have already suggested to 
the head- musters of local schools that pickul boys should ie brought round to visit, the 
school periodically and see what is being done. 

Would you profer a boy to complete his training by going out-of-shift classes or 
overling classes, or you would prefer to send him to a college of engineering for 3 years ? 
— By out-of-shift « lassos the point, that I put down there was more in connection with a 
workman, not a hoy. 1 meant the men themselves so that they could get an opportunity 
of doing work in a proper way. 

Which is tho most hopeful vay of obtaining a man who is tit to bo a manager ? — It is 
diilicult to say where you can g'd. a man from. No amount of university training will 
make a manager unlesfl the man has the tact and abiliiy and is naturally giftod for a 
manager. 

What system would you prefer as the most hopeful one to discover tho right sort of 
man ? — Tho point, to be considered is that, if a man has had a certain amount of experience 
in u factory, the people under wdiom he is working can tell wdiothur he can handle men at 
all and can tell whether ho is really the right type of man to be given tho opportunity to better 
himself. 

You would really prefer a workshop system accompanied by well-developed evening 
classes ? — I should call it out of shift classes. Tho part I wanted to make clear is that, if 
men have to lie improved in the methods of their working or tho w T ay they arrange things, 
they could be sent to a demonstration factory whoro they could seo how things thould bo 
done ; that w as tho opportunity 1 thought that would do some good. How it is goiug to 
bo worked iN another matter. 

1 understood that in the Bombay Technical I nsl ituto there was a systom by which 
students wore given iffarks for tho quantity of work done. Do you think that is practic- 
able in any way ? In a technical school you have, not got the time to Bhow boys how to 
do work quickly. If you show them how to do it correctly you will have done as 
much as it is possible to do. The whole of the practical w r ork that a boy gets in a 
toclmical school is equal lo 1 8 months workshop practice in India. Marks are given to 
students for the work done during the year. 

Do you think that it does a boy auy harm to be w orking slowly for three years ? — He 
has to learn to do a thing and in starting to learn to do tho thing he could not but do it 
slowly. The whole thing in connection with the work of tho school, as regards getting 
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them to do thing* quickly with the work in the shops, is that if they are to do things quickly 
it meatifl a certain amount of repetition work. 

Mr. A. Chaiterton. — You have been out here for lf» years ? — 1G years exactly. 

In the lu ginning you were under the Director of I’ullic Instruction ? — Yes. 

In regard to the development of the institution, did i: take place whin under the 
control of the Department of Dublin Instruction or later? — lr has been developed since 
1907, since we had some money given to us. 

Who was responsible for the linos on which this institution has developed? — The 
Committee of Management of the school. 

Di-1 you submit, your plans and did they approve of them or (did they initiate a 
scheme? — I suggested the tilings and the Committee approved them. 

You propose the establishment of demonstration factories for copper and brass 
sh»*ots Where do you propose to got, your raw materials for this f acton ? — They have to 
be got from somewhere, Drobably imported, which would not be difficult. The point 
from which 1 looked at it. \> this. Suppose jou have in the country 8 gauge sheets or 
1U gauge she ts it would be a great benefit, if these sheets would hi; rolled and made into 
thinner gauges. That is one of the great point*- m the whole thing. * . 

Do}ou think it, would Do a commercial proposition? — It is simply to help the in- 
dustries in the province 1 do iml want an immense plant, but a plant simply for making 
brass or copper sheets tha. would help the nteiisil manufacturers in the province. 

Hie obj-'ct of thi-i school is to trfcin mejluinic*, pure and simple. Is it not? — It is to 
train men who w ill be aide to take charge of the mechanical side of a small factory. I 
should call them something hotter than mechanics. I would givo them a training which, 
if they have got the right stutT m them, would enable them to become engineers in 
time. 


You want to train such a clas* of men as can bo put in charge of small pumping 
stations? — They are doin'* it now . 

Is there a considerable demand for your men ? IIow many do you expect to turn 
out ?— .No. In a very few years at least 18 or 20 annually. 

Do you look l.) the di wlopment of industries in the province to absorb these men? 
— I hop*- that tile iudimtiicA will absorb the Jot. 

Have you got in these provinces a system of school final certificates?— Yes, bull 
do not know much about it. 

Is thai the class of boy whom you want to get into your school? — The question of 
ag« comes in. If a boy can get a certificate by the time he is D;, let him c^rnu in. I do 
not think a boy can get the school leaving certificate by 10. 1 mu) be wrong. 

Have } ou got any bo)s who have attained to this standard? — They are all below 
that st-andar 1. 1 want us good boys us I can get. The more they know the belter, pro- 

vided they arc not too old. 

As regards the question 0 f touching tho bojs, do you give them any repetition work 
here? — It imioI actually a repetition work. W* try to teach them to work accurately. We 
ha \o done repetition Work last year in conn etion with munitions and wv got boys to do 
more work timn what an ordinary workman would do. We have not. got t ime l'< r repetition 
wurk in the ordinury school, ifiigiitoen months’ experience is absolutely insulli dent. Did 
you find r< p tition work u valuable training ? Not very much a> general experience has 
shown. 

Would you adv »euto introducing a certain amount of repetition work ho as to enable 
these boys to acquire a certain amount of dexterity?— I think the lepetition work and tho 
dextorry should not be attempted in a technical school. Jt should boiel’i to the workshop 
part. 

Arc (In; 'Ludcrits able to appreciate experimental work on the steam engine ? — A 
few of them, not all. Tilly per cent, of the boys in the mechanics elas > are able to take 
full advantage and appreciate the opportunities given to them, Tue-t* buys after they have 
served tL,n two years will get great benefit from it. 

Is there any danger of trying to do too much in that direction?— Wo are not attempt- 
ing to do too much. Our aim is that they shall really have a good grounding for the 
second class engineer examination. 


12 
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T)r. K. llopkinsun . — You want to give men training in various branches of engineer- 
ing as didniguiMJcd from training to bo u skilled artisan in some particular mode, e.g. t 
a driller or moulder// The idea is that 1 want to li t a hoy who is taking his three years 
get a knowl * Igc of doing general work, that is to he able to mako the casting of an 
engine binning to fii that bearing up and to be generally a bandy man. Wo do not 
special is* * in any one direction und do not make them only turners or smiths. 

j )o \ ou eoniein plate that the hoy s that leave you will be compelled to serve as 
Mjijiront ie<r.?--hvoj v hoy is compelled to serve a poriod of two years before he gets a 
certificate. 

Where 7— In the railway shop** <>r in the Cawn pore factories. 

Do you keep in touch with the boys? — Till Lhe end of two years and after that as 
long as w i; podbly can. 

' it* rwards do you gi\<* them help? — Wo give a scholarship oi“ 11s. 8 a month to each 
b*»y who li avc* tin * cliool during his apprenticeship. The miuuuum pay that ho receives 
i- IN. “Ji>, IN 12 from the employer und Ks. 8 from tlie Government. Many of the boys 
r< ceive Us. 2f> a month from their employers. 

TiieM air sidcdcrl ho) 7— iiuys who complete the course of the school .successfully. 

a 

At the end of tin- cuuiv.e a certificate i> gi\ en 7- Yes, only when the employers .ray 
that the ln,\s hu\. f u Hi lied tl.e conditions and worked satisfactorily. That certificate 
allow - a hoy to m! for the second class engim or examination. 

\\ hen t ho hoys go to the railway workshop?* » are they moved from one shop to 
another 1 / — Id icy go into the machine shop, the fitting shop and the erecting shop. They 
will not put thorn in the power bouse. 

What becomes of the boys afterwards? flavo you any record? — The school has 
so fui lit! iie«! out only two hatches. JleconK are kept. 

ilew long ago?— '1 his year and last, year. They are doing well. 

Y*»ii do not make any attempt to turn out. draughtsmen V — The committee have 
"UggCfted that wo should not turn out draughtsmen, <o wo cannot. 

Suppose you got a hoy who is clever in this line 4 ' — Tneie is no great demand for 
draughtsmen in these provinces. 

Aiv any fees paid at all? Is there any entrance fees 7— 1 There are fees for every 
<]ji-s except the oil engine driv. r class and the automobile driver class. There is 
no eiitianc.- fuc . xtvpi the entrance, fee into the hostel aul the caution money that we 
take ainl Mum. lhe ices are V(*ry small langing frjin i.ight annas io one rupee a 
month. 

1 >.i you find tlm: private engineering simps are ready tu take the men as appren- 
tice.'?-— 1 had ix app entices to place thU year and had openings lor thirteen . 

When was t-h. school transferred to the Director of 1 n lustries ?— I do not think it 
has t\cr ]»■ -on transferred. 'Die post i.i Director is an txlra po d tliat has been recently 
created. 

Is the annual report sent to the Commit too of the school ?— It- is Bent to the Director 
of Industries. 

IIcw often does the (’ommutec meet?— Twice last year. 

Who is the chairman?— The DirecLor of Public Instruction or the Director of 
Industries ? 

You simply lay tlieschomes und reeoinmen ladons ?— Yes, they decide upon them 
and make recommendations. 

Have you any relation with the School of Art and with the School of Carpentry at 
Hardly ? — No connection whatever except when there is mutual help to ho given. 

1h \ our idea of the object of demonstration facterioa to givo the men knowledge 
of t lie commercial side of things? — A demonstration factory is a factory in which the 
number of workmen will exceed the number of apprentices. A technical school is like a 
factory with InO apprentices in it and f* or 7 workmen. In the demonstration factory you 
would have more workmen than apprentices and work would bo done commercially. 

M hat is to be demonstrated ?— Whatever they are making. 
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Jhm'ble Sir Fazulbhoy Ci&rrimbhcy . — Do yon think that it is advisable to have 
closer relations between the technical school and the trade? Personally J think that tlio 
head of a technical school has plenty to do without hot hiring alioul the felling of tin' still!'. 

Do you think licit, if a l over grade feeder school were l si a Id Died in connection with 
the school. vou could got the proper hoys y..u want?— A single feeder for (he school would 
not be sufficient. Wo want t!ie pick of tin boys from the general schools. 

Whoie do you generally send the i oys to the railway workshops ?— This year wo 
sunt them to tho mills at ( awnpore. Have the Committee of Managerum any experience 
of the matters that are brought before them ? Vcs, there is the Loco. Superintendent, the 
Superintending Kugineer, Public Works Department., and tho Deputy Coinmissmiuir. I 
could give you a list of the membeis of the School Committee. 

‘ Hon'ble Pandit J/. M. Afalavlya. — What was the nu* ure of the work that you were 
doing before you came out to take up this appointment ?— • I had charge of a factory ati 
home in which we made engines, lathes, machine tools and chocolate machinery and axlo 
xna-hinerv, and did general repairs to iron works and local factories, also 1 had eight, 
yeaiu experience of teaching workmen attending evening classes in Birmingham. 

You think that, Lucknow will be a suitable place for the opening of u pioneer de- 
monst ration factory for making c »pper and Ira^s shot Is? Have you compared tho amount 
of nvtal work done in Lucknow and Benares ? — Not in the leust. • 

You have suggested that < iovcrnnimt, should aid industrial onterpriM's. J>ut do you 
not think that, before gixitig anv aid to any undertaking, Government, should ptiblLh pro- 
posals for starting it, and see if private enterprise will take it up? — Most decidedly. 
Government, is not to do anything if J, hero i> anybody eLo willing to take it up. 

You think it would be a go.i 1 thing if Government published proposals and showed 
how u particular industry could he worked profitably? — 1 suppose it would not do any harm. 

You have said l, hot, general education wall greatly inipr.ivo matters. Do you think 
that, if drawing and manual work w« iv compulsory subjects m the general course that 
would greatly facilitate tho imparting of t. •clinical education ? — Most, decidedly, yes. 

You drew a distinction bet, ween technical and industrial schools Did 1 understand 
you to mean that a b'Chiiu-ul .school i. w that in which instruction is impaited in the principles 
of Miicnce and art applicable t, > an industry and that an industrial school is ono which 
teaches the practice of any trade or indiistrj later on ? — 'Hie difTtrcrnv I mean to draw is 
this. You can «.u,ll that an mdusDinl scho d in which .subjects like Idu-dcsmithy and carpentry 
are taught, and a technical school is one. in which something more advanced is taught,. 

You are clearly of opinion that the thoon tical portion should be taught in a technical 
SL-ho.d? — Y es. It cauioL b* taught in an Indian workshop. 

You have spoken of tli* • advautago of putting industrial schools under tho control of 
the Department. • *f Industries. Don’t, you think that tho present, sy Mem under whidi you 
an; working is belter. — What I meant by tho Department of lndusiiLs is the Director of 
Industries, i sav later on that the Kducatioii department should not he cut adrift. 

Has your experience of the working of your school bo n satisfactory, f.c., tho school 
being under tho Dim :or of Public Instruct ion, and the Direcior of Industries being a 
member of tho School i'ommilLee ? — It, has worked quite satisfactorily. 

Then you are in favour of continuing it under the control of tho Director of Public 
Instrui tion? — As it is at piesenl, that is my idea. 

Do you mean to say that, no amount of training will qualify a man to be a manager ?— 
.1 mean to suy that pr >vided the man is born, the .vdinol will help to eomplet, • the business. 
The school will not b* aide to do anything unless you are starting with the right kind of 
student. 

Do you know that, in tho higher technical schools of Japan and Germany, they have 
trained a large number of men who are managing industrial concerns ? — Yes. 

In regard to the study ci' foreign mothods you think it will be very difficult to arrange 
for sending out technical experts of private firms to study foreign methods ? — Yes, I think 
it will he difficult. I do not thi^k that the time has really come for that Men must do 
the work themselves as much as possible. Little can be gained by studying foreign methods 
without actually doing the work. 

Do you think that a want of this nature can be met by keeping in touch with techni- 
cal journals ? It helps very little. You are not going to create leally efficient men by 
issuing a periodical. 
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You aro opposed t > Henrling men to foreign countries V— If you send a man from India 
to England to study any industry, you will find that, people are not very willing to help 
him. The man has got t-> do suine job himself to learn anything about it. 

You would Jcjne him to work out his own way ?— If he want9 to learn to do a thing, 
he h/i" eot to go and get a job and do the thing himself. 

])n you think that, a good knowledge of English is of primary importance ?— The 
nu.re Engli.-h they know tli«* better. 

Do you not think that students w!i« iiave passed iho middle vernacular examination 
with some practical knowledge of English wi l be vry suitable studonts V If tho English 
is very weak it will be ditlifult for them. I do not think they can got on without it. 
JYrhonallv I would not fail a boy for not knowing English well. The more English 
Ijc knows t-'i* ■ hett* i . 

J/im'hh. Sir F, 1L Stewart.— An* your ex- students able to get employment 
« -ils ily V — 'Jins year I have got three student 11 , who have completed their apprentice* 
slop. < tin employed as a drawing master on K.s, ,'1'taTid limy have promised him Us. /50 
next tear, i«in* boy lias applied tor a joi> ir; Agra, and tie third boy lias got. work with his 
own relations who an opening a mil! at Mu/.atl'a’ pore, 1 think. The difl'emlty is this and 
there is no get ting ovei it.. When a boy ha* finihhed his appn ntieeship ho should con- 
tinue to go o ! i working cwn a’ low wng*\s simply to get experience nni.il his employers do 
not want him to leave. \\ e have no; got to that as yet. 

Th* ) wi re not really fit for unpin) ment 7— 1 They wore fit but these boys ought to 
accept lower wage* to gain experi- n *0. 

Win re do they ronu from Y —Emm other parts of India as well? This is do.'initelv 
put down in < iiiined ion with the s' liool. Wo do not want to take them from other 
prouncus. They must have been resident in these province.', for at least thr. e years. 

Are there any similar schools in other provinces ?— 1 do not know. There may be 
in I loin buy 

Art' your id asses lull up? — We have go!, the full complement that we are allowed to 
take. We have admitted ‘Jf> boys this \car, 

What is the total ?— (' ic hundred and forty. nine altogether. 

Are the candidate- in « xcess of vacaneies 7 — In mail) of the eludes, except the junior 
eDsses. Tho candidates are not of the right sort. 'They are too old. 

Do you have to b ach English V Did we not see a dictation class 7— English is taught 
and it is a big ad \ ant ago in knowing it English jg not taught in the mechanics clusses, 
only in the junior classes of the school 

With reference to your answer about the correlation of the functions of tho Depart* 
mont. of Tubhe Instruction and the Director of I ml ust lies, what you mean to sav is that 
you Found it successful in the ease of tins school V — Yes, as far my experience goes 
everything ha^ gone on nicely. The whole idea that was present m my mind when I 
spoke about it was tiiat the Depart.tm nt of Ivlucatioi. siiouhl help us to get tho proper sort of 
students. I did not mean anything more than that. 

And this is where you think that really the conuoction of the Director of Public 
JnstruuUon might stop? — £o far u" i am concerned, yes. 

Sir ]). ,/. r J at i - — li answer to om (pust.ion you said that you hoped tlia f industries 
will absorb all the men that leave von. Arc you in touch with employers a* regards 
their want' of men who are to hr.Dally trained? Do employers know that you have 
got men itaimd in a certain way and do they come to you and ask you to supply artisans 
who might be uselul 7 Would you not like* to have some relation with employers 7--* We 
keep a icgi<lcr of the b iys oui, of employment but thuv have been ho jiwv boys turned out 
by tlu s'-hool no far. I want to go to ad lU fact one:* personally and see the type of man 
Uny want. That is going to be done. The Director oi industries is also in touch with 
emplo) its. 

In your Ad\ isor) Committee are there any employers of labour ?— There are M, 
Drag N ai am Uhargava end the Loco. Superintendent and the Director of Industries. 

They know the class of men whom you turn out and provide openings for thorn? 

Yes. 

Is there any overlapping of activities in the Bareilly school and your school?— I da 
not know. There Bhouid uot be any fear of overlapping in connection with this school. 
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It ifl possible only in the case of wood work but this is being practically limited to pattern- 
making here. 

Do you think it would he an advantage to impart some technical education in primary 
Bchools? — No, but after boys have finished the primary schools. 

Do the students who work here get any return fur some of the work ? Do they get 
the proceeds of the sale of the products they make?— I paid them varying wages when 
they were doing munition work — from two to eight annas a day. 

If there is a system of paying them for some of tho work, would not that tend to 
attract more boys to tho school? When you come to consider that tho boys come into the 
lower classes, what .work can they turn out ?— 1 They cannot- do very much work hut we 
give ho} s scholarships to help them to attend the school and work and that will make up 
for the wages.— But there are not very many of the artisan class attending the school. 

Hon'hlt Sir R. N . Mookerjee . — How should those demonstration factories that you 
refer to he run?— It would he on absolutely business lines. 

Will it not interfere with private enterprise? — I have not troubled myself about, 
private enterprise at- all. I was looking at it. from the point of view that, if you want to 
improve a man working in a particular industry and if the existing factories would, not 
do it and thoic is shown to he a demand, then demonstration factories should be established 
r J hey would not, interfere with private enterprise. I have not iho slightest idea whether 
private enterprise should or should not open demonstration factories. 

Are the boys who come to the school able to understand sutlicioutly lectures given 
in English ? — Yes. 

Is it, possil lo for tl c Indian ladB liko those you have here to follow your lectures and 
to talio full advantage of them ? — To get, uvi r that, difficulty at present in this school, wc 
take hoys who have studied up to tho 7th or tho 8lh standard. Still wo supplement it with 
vernacular and get along. 

Is it not your idea that they will be responsible ..llicers afterwards? — No, these an* 
no!, all going to be managers. 

Don't you think that after these three yours they should got, some education in 
matin in uti cs oi m a technical school or engineering school? You have to depend a good 
deal on the U}h the nn-elves. If they want, to g* t on they must bo self-taught, after 
leaving the school, while working in factories. 

Will not the muster of the school be able to say in that, ease whether a boy is tho 
light 1} pc of person to get? — f Ilie mau in tho factory irust know. Tho factory conditions 
m India me tu diilicult, and that is one of the reasons why I want to take them out of the 
techno nl m hcols before they aro too old. 
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Training of labour and supervision. 

Q. 4b.— A few day schools have been opened for short-time employes, notably at the 
Woollen Mills and at Messrs. Cooper, Allen's, Cawnpore. I have not soon oithor of those 
two schools hut from reports received from inspectors 1 gather that, the progress of scholars 
in the time Be. in their own vernacular is fair. At the latter some object lesson teaching 
is also given connected with leather and leather work. The children of factory hands can, 
if they to desiro, attend ordinary primary schools in the neighbourhood of their homes. Tho 
department believes that elementary education would sharpen the intelligence and bioadeu 
the outlook of artisans and so make them bettor workmen ; but 1 doubt, whether employers 
generally, whether Indian and European, share this view or would, without some pressure, 
be willing to test its correctness. They are a little afraid of the consequences of a purely 
literary education however elementary. Their objections can sometimes be overcome by 
adding to the course of instruction* some object lesson teaching along the* lines of the 
industry .nich tho children aro destined to pursue. 

• 

There are night school classes at the technical schools, and at timos tliey are well 
attended by workmen and at times attendance falls remarkably. But- on the whole they 
are appreciated. The better workmen learn, besides reading and writing, to draw parts of 
machinery and to road and work to sketches and they are often interested in seeing np-to- 
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dak; inac.hine .4 at work and in study iug their opjrations. Other night schools, started by 
private agency, give instruction mainly to the servant class and to omploy6s in shops. 
They are to b* found in most of tho big cities. Some teach a little English, which is said 
to be very helpful in getting certain kinds of employment, but moat confine themselves to 
thr* vernacular College students under the influence of * social service leagues ; o3casiou- 
allv give their services gratis as teachers in night schools of their own foinling but Buoh 
cflorts arc ephemeral. Tho Department has endeavoured to encourage private effort in 
starting night .schools, but has too of teu found these places degenerating into cramming 
establish men is for boys whose progress in ordinary schools daring the da> has been slower 
than their parents (viuld wish Excopt in the cold season few persons, after the labours of 
the day, are ready to attend school in the evening to acquire a literary education. I am 
inclined to think that night schools for teaching the three Rs. ah mid be left to private 
effort to establish. Assistance from public revenues could be given, when it was found 
that they would meet u genuine need, if developed and improved. They should of course 
be open to inspection by tho local inspecting staff. 

(J. fit). — Lord Morh y dealt with this question when commurrcating his orders on the 
proposal of thr. Industries Commission which met in the United Provinces in 11107 (vide 
Ins despatch No. 110 of ^OLh July, J0J9). He decided against placing industrial schools 
under the control of an independent, industries department. Doubtless lie was inHucncod 
in coming to his delusion by the failure of the S»uth Kensington Science and Arts 
D< pJrtni' iit when it was (independent of the Hoard of Education. Experience in the 
United Provinces has confirme 1 t ie soundness of this decision. Since industrial, or as 
they hhould more appropriately b mailed technical, schools cannot do their work properly 
unless they combine general with technical elocution, and as ai industries department 
liinnot be ox pc: led to be familiar with all the details of general education, o. g., subjects, 
-tandards of instruction, courses and text-books. A director of industries is not able to deal 
satisfactorily with questions relating to such points or to tho recruitment of scholars. The 
best, arrangement, is inspection by the industries department and general control by the 
education department. The technical schools in the United Provinces are under the 
management of committees which can very well look after their interests, should 
questions ui local concern arise. 'Hie Director of Industries is a membor of all Govern- 
ment technical school committees. 1 attach a note showing in detail the way in which the 
Director of Public Instruction and the Director of Industries share in practice tho control 
of the Government technical sch »ols between them, institutions, like the so-called 
weaving schools, which are coueeniid only with teaching trade accomplishments might woll 
be left to the Director of Industries to manage. 

General official administration and organisat ion 

Q. GO.— Having had experience of a Diroctor of Industries, who was an expert in 
technical mutters and of another who was a business man, ] should give my vote for the 
latter. A non-expert official would seem to me to be likely to be positively dangerous in 
such a post. Indian administration has suffered quite enough already from the brilliant 
amateur. Expert opinion is, 1 presume, competent opinion derived from practical 
experience. No one man can possess it in regard to industries generally ; but business 
training is of much wider application and is valuable in considering whether what is being 
produced is, all things considered, worth producing as a ‘ business proposition. ’ Technical 
knowledge is in tho case of a director of industries, not so indispensable ; for such advice 
can usually be obtained from experts on points in which a director of industries needs it. 

Organisation of technical and scientific departments of Government . 

'flic Director of Industries will be able to give the Commission full information in 
regaid to the questions contained in this soctiou. My own opinion, if l may venture to 
express nuo, is that an imperial scientific and technical department would be of great use. 
It. is wanted, among other things, to guide provincial boards of industries, which, judging* 
from my limited experience, are apt to lie either rash or timid, as the case may be, for want 
of knowledge I have separately uoteJ my views on the organization of* technical 
institutions and tho co-ordination of research, in response to an invitation issued by the 
Industries Department of the Secretariat. 

Note showing in detail the way in which the Director of Public Instruction and 
the Director of Industries share in practice the control of Government technical schools 
between them. 

1. The Director of Public Instruction has full control of the policy of the schools 
and exercise authority over the superior staff *nd major works. The following passes 
through his ollice 1 

(a) The annual budget. 

(b) The annual report on technical education. 
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(c> (’opies of proceedings of committee meetings. 

(d) Any correspondence relating to alterations or amendments in the Code and 
Curriculum. 

2. As regards upp-iintments, etc. of the subordinate staff, th> Director of Public 
Instruction deals only with the cases of those members of the staff who a^e c unnoted with 
the educational (literary) side of the schools Tne rest of the staff, irrelative of the 
salary of tin posts and including the drawing masters and the clerks, is placed under the 
control of the Director of Industries, except 11 so far as it is already in thj hands of the 
Principals concerned. But all proposals for increasing the pay of the staff, both technical 
and educational, or for any addition to the staff, arc scut through the Director of Public 
Instruction in connection with the proceedings of the school committees ami tho annual 
budgets. 

3. As regards the purchuso of machinery and other equipment approved of by the 
eommittoes, the Director of Industries indents for the articles in qmetion direct from the 
Director-General of Stores without any limit as to tho amount up to which he eau order 
*uch goods, provided Government has sanctioned the purchase and budget provision exists. 

He has also been empowered to execute contracts and other instruments for a sum not 
exceeding Us. 500 and not affecting leal estate. In -.ccordauco with ,t*ns and with reference 
to rule 13 of the Stores Rules (paragraph 2403 of tho Manual of ( lover ntUont Orders) in is 
empowered to make purchases under rules 1, 2 and 4 of the Stores R iles up to a limit of 
Rs. 500. Power has als » been delegated to him to make purchase* in India under rules 
o(ti) and 5 up to a limit of Rs. 250. 

4. The Director of industries indents direct, on the Government Press for forms, 
aud on the Controller of Stationery fur stationary and rubber stamps. 

5. Power has boon delegated to the Director of Industries to sanction transfer of 
money under sub-heads of the budgets. 

0. The Director of Industrie* disposes of all matters rela'ing t> aided, woaving a id 
industrial schools (as a part from tin Government technical sch >uls) otlnr than budget 
proposals involving increased expenditure ; the latter passes through the Director of 
Public Instruction. 


NoTF.fi n y (1) Du. E. G. Hill, Principal, Muir Ventral, College, Allahabad ; (2) 
Mu. A. \V. Ward, M A., Professor, Canning College, Lucknow; and (3) 
The Hon hit Mr. t\ F. dl la Fosse, M.A., Director of Public Imlru,dion t 
United Provinces, 

(1? Note by Dr. E. G. Hill, Principal , Muir Central College, Allahabad . 

S » far as I am aide to judge the preliminary note is exhaustive. The chief points 
of direct intorost to one engaged in the scientific training of Indian studonts are those 
raised in I IT, sections 10 — 13 and V, section 19, viz., organisation of departments for the 
development of research in various industries and tho development of research institutes 
and pie vent ion of the unnecessary overlapping of research activities. 

2. Eventually the future scientific development of in 1 usbrios in India must depend 
upon Indians themselves and to create a generation of young men roady aud capable of 
such development is of primary importance. I consider it essantial that studonts in our 
science colleges should be brought as much as possible into contact with research 
institutes and technical processes and suggest for the furtherance of such an aim that, it 
is desirable for such institutes to be directly in touch with the Universities. 

3. As regards organisation and administration, it is imperative to remember that 
the relativo oilicienoy of an institute for technical research increases with increase of 
staff. Several small laboratories are very much less eilicient than one large one. 
This fact points to one or two imperial institutes as opposed to u number of provincial 
ones. I think one institute in Northern India and ono in Bangalore should lie 
arranged to meet all needs, the work of the two being more or Iobs limited. 

4. General supervision should be vested in au Imperial officer who would be in touch 
with scientific departments and Boards of Industries, also with the new committee for 
scientific research, the imperial *mstitiite and such new bodies as the Association of 
British CLouiical Manufactures. 

• 

To bring the institutes into direct touch with the Universities, I recommend the 
association of the members of the Faculties of Science of our Universities with the 
managing bodies of the institutes. Such a measure would prevent the overlapping 
mentioned in V, section 13 {h) of the note. 
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SuggcBtioiiH for simpler researches which could he carried out in University colleges 
mijrht ho made hy this hoard and sent out to colleges desiring to attempt such work. 

5. A suggestive address given at the Columbia University hy Dr. Mees, Director 
of the Kodak Research Laboratories, may he found in Nature of July loth and 20th of 
the current year, 

(2) Note by Mb. A. AV. Wabd, M.A., Professor , Canning College, 
Lucknow. 


The Tula Institute hns made an excellent start, hut the staff is small. This has 
just been emphasised l.y the aition of the Governnunt of India in bringing two experts 
fioin England to dc nl with the indigo question and the extinction of tannin from 
indigenous material. 1 Iiih easts reflections on either the efficiency or numbers of the 
staff of eh< mists at the disposal of the Government. Were the staff* at Bangalore as 
strong as it ought to he, it should iecoiw* the lull confidence of the Government. In 
this connection it- is worthy of mention that, during the recent session, good work haB 
been done at Bangalore on the value of indigenous dyes. 

Some restriction should he placed upon the range of activities of the 'lata Institute at 
Joasf for ionic ) ears to cornu. K<> attempt should be made to establish schools of medicine, 
or Jaw or civil engineering Tin re are special reasons for the department of electro- 
technology. hut even these may he reconsidered, as such a department is more 
appropriate h associated with institutions devoted to mechanical and civil engineering. 
Metallurgy , a 1 ' a process of research foi utilizing Indian mineral deposits, might, he 
include d, hut in the mam tlm Tala institute should Ve rest net ed to the field of applied 
chemistry. This covers an imzfltasc ground vitally necessary for the development of 
the natural resources of India. 

The research laboratories should be imperial in their inteiostR und should he 
supported l<y impel ml grants. This would tend to raise their status, to widen their 
sphere of usefulness, and to the better e«»-oidination of Lheir functions, 

The relation of technological institute,- to technical colleges or schools should he 
clearly recognised. The* main object «-f the termer is to extend the application of 
scientific know ledge, that of the latter to teach the frail a- at present praclistd. The, 
institute should train pioneers of indu.-t: v. the college* and school.-, small masters. 
for< men and workmen. The professor- at- the institute should he almost s'dclv engaged 
in research, those at 1 ho college with teaching. The failure of the. Agricultural College 
at Cawnpore furnishes an excellent object lesson. It was started with (he idea of 
combining cleim ntary teaching, college classes and research, and two men and a hoy with the 
advice of the Collector were expected to run the show. It. should have been an agricultural 
college designed to encourage and picpare large landholders to cultivate their fields in 
a scientific and profitable way It should have been equipped with a large staff whoso 
business was t.,» teach, in its vicinity should have been a large model farm, net less 
than a thousand urns, on which machinery could have been profitably employed. The 
true function of such a college would he the exposition ot Known facts, and not research 
to discover new ones Research would bo justified provided the men so engaged were 
not required to teach elates. If both aro attempted either the classes must suffer or 
the research must suffer, or still more probably (as at ('awn pore) both will suffer. 

In this connection I may he permitted to quote an extract from an article on 
44 The Third Fniich Republic,” by Professor Emile liourgens in the Oambridgo 
Mod ern History. 

11 One of the chili noods of an agricultural people is a complete system of 
schools, professors and lectures on agriculture. After 1871 hy the scientific 
researches of the .National Institute of Agronomy, which was added to the school 
of woods and forests and the Veterinary College of the eighteenth century, by 
the diffusion of knowledge which was entrusted to tho professors of the national schools, 
vspcciully the forty technical schools of agriculture, horticulture, dairy and cheese 
tannings, and the two hundred professors established by the departments, it has beon 
proved to French farmers that the secret of their prosperity lies in the substitution of 
scientific cultivation, based upon methodical experiments for the simple customs of the 
past,, often mistaken and unproductive. Not since the middle' of the eighteenth century 
had a like effort and a like progress been experienced in 'French agriculture. Everywhere, 
great improvement in methods has been manifest : the soil has been onriched by a more 
judicious and orderly employment of fertilising materials, the adaptation of cultivation 
to different soils is better understood, and by specialisation the land has become more 
productive ; agricultural machinery has been transformed in these forty years. The 
agricultural output, which, between 1800 and 1800, only roso fiom four to six milliards, 
lniN now reached a total of eleven milliards. 
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In thr rna'icr of manufactures nn 1 commerce, the resources of tho State were 
«*<peciully, sriifl at this period lavisuly, employed in creating for the nation a material 
equipment, wliiih had hcen left in a singularly inadequate condition by the second 
K in pi re. (hviit is due to Franco that, immediately after her disasters, did hot 
shrink from this inevaso of burdens, but reasoned that by this means alone she could bo 
enabled to liquidate the claims of her onerous debt ” 

There is jii India at least no fear t f tho research activities of colleges com puling 
with tlinM* of the technological infinites. As a general principle the lormer should 
mgnge in pure sen nee research, ami the latt- r into research for iudustri.il purposes. All 
teaching at- colleges should inculcate methods ot research. There is no fear at all of too’ 
much re? enroll, but the-- is ahsolire certainty there will not bo enough 

In conclusion 1 beg to refer t<) Karl Pearson \s prefatory e-say to volume 32, 

Kneycl. Brit. 10th edit ion, li is the mine of suggestion and wis Io n, on all poi uts 
connected with the application of science. 

(") Note r.y the IIon’uek Mr. t F. de lk Fosse, M.A.. Director of Public Instruction, 

United Provinces. 


I have lit’le to add to what Pr. Hill and Professor Ward have su : 1. Their opinions 
on matters of this kind are far more \nluuldo than mine. . * ■ 

• 

I am rather seep: ical as to whether research work, whuli would be really useful in 
the development «.t industries, is likely to be produce I m Arts Colleges. They arc 
generally not well-t quipped for such work. Only two colleges, tho Muir (.•oulral College 
and the fanning College, touch beyond t ie M. Sc. standard and ovon in them tho staff 
would lind little time for resea: it wofk of this nature 1 see no harm, however, in 
encouraging such rest arch, ii it does n>.t- result in dissipating funds in equipping them 
which would be better devoted to a central institute. 

The time fur suggesting tho establishment of an institute in Northorn India similar 
to that at Bangalore do»-s not so* in 1o me to have* arrived. ] do not personally favour the 
suggestion in any cin vruMuuccs. The Tutu Institute is capable of oxpansion and it would 
be bettor not t > duplicate machinery fui research but t.u extend plant them as it may be 
needed. Apart from the cost, the larger tho number of scientists working in closo contact 
with one another tho be: tor. Tho pica tout distance may deter young Indians from going 
t.o Madras dues nut. seem to me of mu u weight. Tho number of young men competent to 
undertake research is not likely to !».• large, and genuine students should not be deterred 
by any Mich eon.si leration. It is not desirable to entice large numbers to enter upon 
work which in all countries ih roservod for the comparatively few 7 who, by training and 
ability, have justified their selection for such work. 

Tlv distinction which Professor Ward draw's between provincial technological 
l nst; Li) r,v.t< :md au imperial institute, like the Tata Institute of Bangulore, is important. 
Should ..he scheme for a technological institute at Pawn pore mature that distinction 
•dioulu in my opinion Ik kept oleariy in view to avoid overlapping of functions with the 
Tata Institute and wasteful duplication. 

Proiessor Ward’s s rictures on the Agricultural College at Cawnpore are based 
apparently on some misconceptions of the facts and his condemnation of the present 
organisation of the college is sound. Tlio attempt to evade tho necessity of providing 
a whole time aud tlioroughly competent .staff is not, very creditable. 1 pointed out to tho 
lute Director of Land Uoeonls and Agriculture, who did rue tho honour of consulting 
me, that the arrangem- lit would nut pass muster if subjected to expert scrutiny. But 
tliis is not all that, is at fault, wdlli the College. The arrangement of the courses is 
unscientific. There should be a two years’ course for landholders and others preparing 
lor practical farming. Tic- better men should b f * allowed to remain on for a third year 
to specialise in some particular line. There should be in addition, and quite distinct 
from tho above, a University course of four years leading to a degree. This courso should 
be arranged mainly for inspectors, instructors and investigators. ‘ 

Oral evidence, 4th JSovemjier. 

President . — V, ith regard to the relationship between you and the Director of 

Industries, I understand that Loads of technical schools are members of your staff ? 

Y es ; they are educational oflicers. 

l>oe* his Lucknow Technical School come under Mr. Silver ?— Ho is in direct 
control of the technical schools. The actual administration of the technical sohools in done 
by the Director of Industries and only important matters are referred to tho Director of 
Public Instruction. Any changes in the staff, or any alteration in the budget, or any 
developments of the courses, are referred to the Director of Pablic Instruction. But 
in reality the Director of Industries practically administers the school. 

14 
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Supposing a quontiiiij of discipline arose, L would go to Lovernment 'through the 
Director of Public InMrm t, ion ? — Yei, that is i-o. The Director of Public J uslruction 
is m control of the di-cipJine of th*- bUfl. m ultimute control 1 slmuld say. And if there 
was a did'* n in e between him and t h. - Diiictor of Industries, it would probably have to 
be solved by Ihe Local ( iu\ Cl nniMit. 

Do you think that one difficulty in the way of prov ding u staff under tho Director of 
Industries is due to the tact that the I >opartnmnt its If .s new and small and consequently 
it. would bo imjiiactic&hlo at pieserit to organise a regular service for it ? — There are two 
branches of tic- M afl\ J hero i t* ■ ordinary Leaeber who i usually lent by tla- Department 
for a cei tain numbw ol ycai'i. Put in regard to t.e hnical work tho upp'iint-ment of 
mistn-i or others w iio ure Minm-ct.' d w ith the technical sale of the wo-k is made by the 
Director oi Indu-trios without reference to tho Pi rue. or of Public Instruction. 

lie is developing a large staff of his own but they are not a superior staff'? — Yos. 

You are in fact landing your officers to sssist the Director of Industries ? — Yes, 
bctausc 1 1 ' - would have some dillicultv in recruiting th- in. Men of tie; educational service 
urc willing to serve piovided thur prospects are not mterfcied .nth in any way. Otherwise 
they w..uhl be disroiit.fi ted. 

How do \ <m distuigu.sli between 1 industrial J a*d ‘ technical ’ schools? — The 
naiite ‘ indust rial -■ hooP hi the ease of this institution wa- objocloi to, i> -causo it is 
not riully a trade mIiuo). ‘ Industrial 1 is better applied, for niftai re. to a weaving 
school, that is wln r e a particular industry is taught. Put ! his school aims at technical 
education. 

How would )ou elas ily the Carpentry School at P»aie lly?— I would call that a 
technical school, because the classes liave to learn iuat.hen::uiv , > and naw mg and other 
subjects whieh are connected with an oidinary education. In the <*u-o of a \n avr..g school oi 
a blacksmiths, ' there would bo no need t.o require any goner .1 education din* terms. 
howev'M, are not really very clearly distinguished. 

May we ha\e hh. rt\ to use your n-.te on technical re . ar* L .lhd.tulci, as well as 
those of Dr. Ilill and Probssor Ward ?— H-.vt rninmit has ngr e ! ;hat th \ may lie used by 
the ( ’ommiasion. 

You me wnliii;' \o;u note a 1 an administrative officer 1 u: not as one '‘onoected wit!, 
scientific n s -ar li ? — 1 am simply commenting mi the ', wo n.-tes which 1 Lid to bend on 
to (jiovcii nnamt. * >thei w l.^e J should piobably not ha. e I >m-h d i:.o»e siibi 

Mr. A. Ch'Utci'tim. -You are m favour of ket p.ng th - D.ie-to*- oi limus! r,o> wndei 
tic Diieel.or ol Publn I nst ni'M -on ? That is the present m.-l.i.j ami I am m Mvuui of it. 

Has li t die I Intel or of Public instrucii-ii goi enough to do bim.v.li ?— Lha? n. an 
adiuiuLiiati\o question. IF the Director of Public Iiirtiuetion lia- hum* w<> k i ! .an he 
can do then <i »\e nun at v.ouli g:\i- isiiu r.im as- ibtunec. 1 !m\e aire-dy gob two 
Assistant Diii-ctur^ t assist me in the adinunMrai ivt* woil:, and if it L liecc*. -aiy , I think 
the Local Co\ eminent will gi\e im a third or a ih.tirtL 

1 mler «.\i mg a« range. uent, widen J unde mi. 1 work.- e.livimdy well, does 
tin- ])ireei j i*t lu.lu :: e.-* lake the whole rvt‘ t onsibility be lie* in lurlnal sell > .D V- -lie 
looks alter 1 1 st industrial s ini-d.i and, j n short, rums them l»ui wliem \ or there is a big 
question of i spaiisioii or large expenditure in the budget, these matters come up to the 
Directin' nf Public Instruction, if there i*> an important change m toe work or any 
idiango in the < ur 'ei.biiu timt would I'onie up to the Dirictor ol Public instruction so 
that I would know wlmt lit i- proposing to do 

1 ! oes it rot happen that these quest ions are referred to iho Assistant Director of 
Public instruction? — 1 do not think so in any case. All papers of an important nature 
come before the Director. All the re. ports of tho eommitbees come before the Director. 
Any change in the courses comes io him. Thu files that c me to tho Director may not be 
very numerous but limy are all of an important nature. 

H there i- a difference of opinion between the two, it would add largely to tho 
work of the Director ?— Not necessarily. 1 should rather think it would add to the work 
of tho Secretariat.. 

Di. \ni- ihi»*k ilie present .system will prove satisfacto-y ut the timu when u 
eonsidorabh cxpuiei- n take-? piurc in mdustria^HChools ? If technical schools w ore t rnirely 
divorced from the Dej»arfcment of Public Instruction, any questions which require expert 
knowledge of general education would not he properly lmndlud. For instance, there are 
questions of text-books, For example, tho teaching of nature study, an 1 tho courses of study 
ond also tho question — which is u very important one— of tho appointment of teachers for 
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teaching tho-e subjects. If the two departments wore entirely separated, tw» tilings would 
happen. 1 irst, vim would find a dillieulty in recruiting suitable teachers for the ordinary 
work, and .secondly, you would find that changes would creep into the curriculum which 
would not no .sound from the point, of view of general education ; and there might ho a 
further <li llnmlr \ , namely, that of fixing the standard of admission. Unless the Department 
knows exactly what standard of preliminary general education is required, students might 
get admitted who had not received a proper preliminary education. So there might to be 
co-ordinutioii hetwien the two. 

World it not In possible to attach to the Director of Industries ^mne oilieer of the* 
E luditimial Department ? — He would not !>'■ able to get such ready assistance from the 
Education'll service if the siTvices were split up. At present wo havo only three small 
technical * 'hinds. The question, therefore, is concerned with the future development of 
education in India. 

Would y on want to eont,r*d the higher technological institutions also V — They would 
have their own committees. That is the system which has boon adopted for these provinces 
For instance, Koorkov li;«s a committee on which, among others there, are the Director of 
Public Instruction and i he Director of Industries. Hut. it is not under the Director of 
Public Insimi-i ion. 1 cmld not alter the courses 

You have cerium "outrol in omneclion with I !»f budget nf Fvodrkoe? — Yes, but it 
is practically formal. Tho budge: goes through me as a matter of eonvenience to 
Cioveruiii 'nt. Hut i.liere lias boon no occasion on which the Director has had to tampei 
with tlie budget.. 

Jn preim: mg the annual budget, .there might he a tendency to starve the industrial 
side uf pi.' Department. ? The two are quite distinct,. The technical branch has got it.a own 
budget, and ill ■ e lu 'iitioiuil btan'di is • > n:irely separate from it. Tho former is passed by 
the Finan nil Dopuitm nt of Government. The educational budge! goes through the 
Judicial D. part ? n nt Th«T" is no likelihood of the one affecting tin- other. 

Why » I:* wild l!i** Due ‘tor of Industries rnt deal with Ills own budget. ? — Supposing 
ho W! fcl, cd t • lii- ri»asi' the staff of mathematical loachur.s, lie would have to satisfy me 
ilia! it- wus in tic- interest *. ef tin* school to increase tlie staff, I would make 

enquiries an 1 ! wo d 1 include, if nocos->:»ry, the salary of u teacher of sufficiently high 
standard. 


Don't you think that the Direct or of Industries should have oomph tv control as la 
as possible jii financial matter* ? — I do not think he should ha\e 

He l.jgii! c in-iil: you and the final do-’ision might pm, with you. Tim budgtt 
hlionld i-" !<■ : 1 ly hi*- 5 :. i ml? — ^o far as the budget is concerned, he bus practical independence 
now. ■ i- !k ,k to m. 1 fur e .ami i u it ion ,»n I in exirni- im* it i in ay find l, hut. there are thing* 
which w ■ j.:ju: iff«»' it. do. I th-ii write to him to find out which among Lho new 
items mi. mg- nt. Jn tint way 1 save Government a considerable amount ol 
troub'i . 

In that i\spirL yon are acting as a Secretary to Government in such malfcors ? It 

is biti, f that ..a* : •ii’ivM-oi* slioiihi know wha'* D on. !t is a go »d tiling for him J»i 

bf in c'.»> t. » ::• h witli ib“ d.'velopmoiU of to;hnb:ai ■ hooi-, bec.u.e !i ■ i concerned will, 
l-iieir re- » latm .nit and also in regard to lho stull. 

hr. h\ JJnpkiiisou . — Is there any manual training at all in the elementary schools? — 
We had at on- time cluy- -modelling and wo still have a little drawing. Flay modelling 
was found to bo a farce in view of tho sort of touch" rN that we were able t.o got ami I do tint 
think drawing has produced much results. 

You are thou despondent as to the possibility of the introduction of manual train- 
ing ? — Elementary Bchool boys range generally from the ages of b t.o 1 0. It la not easy t.o 
decide what kind of manual training to give them. They are too young t • handle tools. 
Their chief business is to learn the three Its. 

Does the relationship of the Director of Public Instruction, which you have describe 1 
as appertaining to this school, apply also to the School of Arts ? — They are under exactly 
the same system of organisation. 

What is the nature of your connection as Dir etor of Public Instruction with the 
industrial spools, e. </., weaving schools ? — 1 confess that, in regard to weaving schools, I 
am merely a post offco between the Director *>f Industries and Government, because really 
there is no education work done there. 

The H on* hie Pandit M. M. Malviyi - — You arc strongly in favour of ^elementary 
instruction as promoting the industrial efficiency of th; people ? — I am. 
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Supposing a quest inn of discipline arose, h would go tu Hovernmont through the 
Director of Public lust rm-1 ion ? — Ye?>, that is k>. The Dine Lor «»f Public Instruction 
is in routrul < *f the discipline of t !»■ bt*.fl. in ultimate control 1 should say. And if there 
was a did'i rcip-e betweoi him and the Diiictoi of lndustnes, it would probably have lo 
be solved l>) the Bora! ( iovoi mm III. 

Du you think that one difficulty m the way of pruvding a stall' under the director of 
Industries is due to the tact that the Department its If ;s new and small and consequently 
it would be iinpiacticable at piesent t * > organise a regular service for it ? — There are two 
branches oi tie- Mnff. There i t!\ ordinary teacher who i usually lent by tlu* Department 
for a ceitain nuxulur oi ycai.-. I*ut in regard to te hnical work tho appointment of 
mist ns or others w iio are cniim-ct. 1 d w ith the technical side of iho wok is made by the 
Director oi Industries without reiorcin » to the Diitidor of Public instruction. 

J I« ■ jb developing a large stall' of his own but they are not. a superior staff? — Yes. 

You are m fact, landing your oflici-rs to jssist, the Director of Industries? — Yes, 
bee ause In- would have some difficulty in peruiting th- m. Men of the educational service 
are willing to serve provided their prospects are not ir.terfeied .Dili in any way. Otherwise 
they Wv.uhl bo dBountm.tod. 

!«"W do you distingu.sh between * in< J Untr ml ' a* d * technical ’ .schools ? — Tin* 
nairto 1 industrial .-'•hooP in tin* case of this institution \\n* objeeto. to, b cause it is 
not reully a trade school. * industrial 1 is better applied, for imtai :e, to a weaving 
school, that is wla-o a parLicular industry is taught. Bat i his school aims at technical 
edueation. 

IJow would 3011 clas-ify the ( 'urpculrv Soho*. I at Baiuily? — 1 would cull that a 
technical school, becaiiM/ liio classes liave to learn mathematic*' and ■ 1 1 awing and uthei 
subjects which are connected with an ordinary education. Ju the "a .0 <-J wcavu g school or 
a blacksmiths,’ tierc would bo no need to require any geii'T.-d edu-n'ii ni lire terms, 
liowevir, are not. really verj clearly (list iuguiohud. 

May w e have !i1m rty to use your n do on leelinscal re . ar* h :11s 1 . .into.*, as well a^ 
tiros e of Dr. Hill and Probssor Ward 1 1 J • ■ v t rnm -ut has a:;- e,’ :hat. th 3 may lie. used by 
the (’ommiflsion. 

You are wi iiing \ mi: note a an admiiiistrati vu offici r '■ 11: nos ar- on.* c« noecLed with 
scionti/ic p s- ar - h ? — i am simply common! mg mi ihe ; ,\ > notes .ihivh ] hud :o send on 
to (ioveriimon! . Otherwi e 1 should probably nothi>e touch d i. nie r'..bi 

Mr. A. ClmtlrrliHi. - You up* 111 lav »ur of Le« p.ng ill • D ovt'-i <>t 1 n -iiK. 1 .ip undei 

tic Diiectur id Public 1 iiM rimt un * Thai is mi pM.eir. m an.i i am in i. tv >ur of it. 

Has n. d 1 he D’.rtcior of Public Insti uetb.n gw. enough, P- ■ him.-.-. 11 Y — L But j*> an 
administrative qui-Dinn. I f the Director of Public In*. 1 action La* nine wok l..an he 
can ‘lo t lien ( » .s e -nm* nt w md I gj\v him e%iia as istiin* e. i b«iv*- alrc.-dy got two 
Assistant Directors 1. - assist me in ilv adnm-. d ra' i\ e wml:, and if ]\ \ i.ci e^ ; aiy , I tliink 
tin: Bocal (io\ eminent will give mi .1 lliiiu or a fourth. 

1 lider I'lg a* range. :ion ! , which 1 inch* -*„m i wo: ha e.,livmeiy well, does 

tile Direct. 'i ot indu c-' take tl j whole re*’, Ousil.ility i‘. .« tie adn. trial sch > ds ? — lie 

looks aft ci the industrial s hod-: and. in , runs them B.f. whenever there is a big 

question of expansion or largo c' pend it lire in the budget, the** matters <wne up to the 
Director <f Publu iustruriimi. if there is an important change m the work or any 
dial) go in tin 1 < ur u i.bim. that would come up to the Director oi Public Instruction so 
that i would know what he is proposing to do. 

Docs it rot happen that those questions ait) referred to the Assistant Director ol 
Public instruction ?—l do uol think so in any case. All papers of an important nature 
come before the Director. All the reports of tho committees come before the Director. 
Any change in the courses comes to him. The files that c mo to tho Director may not be 
very numerous but tin y are all of an important nature. 

If there 1 a differ, me of opinion between the two, it would add largely to tho 
work of 1 :il 1 hi veto! V — A t necu-sarilv. 1 should rather think it W'ould add to the work 
of the Secretariat 

J)i 3 oi* tniek 1 lie present system will prove satisfactory ut the tirno when u 
eoiisidorabk cNpan^n 11 lake- plmv in uulu>tria\.BC!:ools ? If technical schools wore mtiruly 
divorced from the Department of Public Instruction, any questions which require ox perl 
knowledge of general education would no*, ne properly handled. For instance, thore are 
questions of text-books, fur exami lo, the teaching of nature study, an I the courses of study 
and also tho question— which is 11 vury important one— of the appointment of teachers fur 
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teaching tlio-e subjects. If the two departments wore entirely separated, two tilings would 
happen. I'irst, you would find a difficulty in recruiting; suitable teachors for the ordinary 
work, and secondly, you would find that changes would creep int<> the curriculum which 
would not he sound from t!io point of view of gonorul education ; and there might be a 
further di!h.-.ilr> , nanioly, that of fixing the standard of admission. Unless tho Department 
knows exactly what standard of preliminary general education is required, stuclouts might 
get admitted who had not roeeivud a proper preliminary education. So there ought to be 
co-ordination between the two. 

World it not be possible to attach to t lu* Director of Industries -emo officer of tlu* 

Educational Depart merit ? — He w ould not In* aiilu to get such ready assistance from the 
Education'll service if the services were split up. At present, wo have only three small 
technical s -ho.. Is. The question, therefore, is concerned with tho future development of 
education in India. 

Would \ou want to control the higher technological institutions also ?— They would 
haw their own commit tees. That is the system which has been adopted for those provinces 
J'or instance, Uooikce has a committee on which, among others there, are the Director of 
Piililn- Instruction and the Diroct or of Industries. Rut it is nol under the lfiroctor of 
Public I iistrii' t ion. I could not alter the courses 

You have certain '•imtrol in Connection with the bu Igefc .»F Robrkoe? Yes, but it 

is pract.eally formal. Thu budge: goes through mo as a matt, or of convenience* to 
(ioveniucnt. I itit th'Te has been no occasion on which the Director has had to tarapei 
with the budget. 

In prfipa* mg the annual l)inlgot„thore might bo a tendency to starve tlie industrial 
side of t!w Uojiartmcnt ? Tho two are quite distinct. The technical branch has got its own 
budget, and th- i* in ational branch is '-rrirely sepa-ato from it. r Phe former is passed by 
t.hi‘ 1* inan i.il I Dpurtm* zit. of Government. Pile educational budget goes through the 
Judicial 1 >« iit'u- nt I’iier is m> likelihood of the oiu* alTecting the other. 

Why 'J:oriM tic Hue ‘tor uf Industries n /t deal with his own budget? — Supposing 
lie w I’-hcd t • we rea^i the stall of mat leonatical t'-achers, be would have to satisfy me 
that it. was ncce-s in m tie* i uteres’ s of the school to increase the stall' I would make 
enquiries an! 1 wo ill include, if necessary, tin- salary of a toucher of sulliciently high 
standard. 

UoTfi you ‘!.:nk i.hat the Diructor of Industries should have compk te control as fa 
as possible in finan-ial matters?— I do not think lie should have 

He might r ‘iisiili you and the final do'ision might rest with }ou. The budgt: 
should b" dl\ ! ill >;et?— ' far as the budget is concerned, he has pru-ticul independence 
now. ; t : o n**s to me for e .amiaat ion did in cxarni ■ing it. 1 may find tiiat there are things 
which w . i ii.no! all »r-i t . do. I then write to him in find out which among tho new 
items -.k mo . urg nt,. In thul way 1 save Government a considerable amount of 
: roubli . 


In thu! respect von are acting as a Secretary to Government in such matters V It 

is bettor i!ui ; ie 1 •imci.or sh-ml i know wha' b, going on. ’t is n go »d th.no for him jo 
be in chis !. ■»• h will] the l.‘Vel'»;irnoiit of to nnicul !mo:i l>y- ci \\ • i- e.iocemod with- 
t:ieir re' ruitui 1 1 c and also in regard to the stall. 

l)r. E. Hi.pkithsun . — Is thoreany manual training at all in the element. try schools? ■- 
We hud at, on- time clay -modelling and w'o still have a little drawing. Dlay modelliri" 
w r aa ioiind to be a farce in view of tho sort, of teach ' tm that, we were aide to gel and I do ud 
think drawing has produced much results. 

You are then despondent as to the possibility of the introduction of manual train- 
ing ? — Elementary school boys range generally from the ages of to 10. It iy not, L . as y tr> 
decide what kind of manual training Lo 'givo them. They are loo young to handle tools 
Their chief business is to learn the three Rs. 

Does the relationship of the Director of Public Instruction, which y<>u have describe 1 
as appertaining to this school, apply also to the School of Arts ? — They an* under exactly 
tho .same system of organisation. 

What is tho nature of your cuiTncotion as Dir*ctor of Public Instruction witli the 
industrial spools, e. </., weaving schools ? — 1 confess that, in regard to weaving .schools, I 
am merely a post office between tho Director *>f ludustri b and Government, because reailv 
there is no education work done there. 

The Hon 1 ble Pandit M. M. Malviya. — You aro strongly in favour of ^elementary 
instruction as promoting the industrial efficiency of tli ; people ? — lain. 
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You are also in favour of drawing and manual work being included in the subjects 
tif study in the schools as making towards that end ?•— Not in the primary clusscs. 

At u lint tage could that bo done profitably? — In the Anglo vernacular schools 
wo have manual tra.ning from classes V to X. 

Would you be hi favour of introducing elementary drawing in the upper primary 

s. fln.n V— Wu have it. 

You know that in Japan, after the primary classes, the boys go lo a supplementary 
to'dmicul school whore they receive technical instruction ? Do you think that we might 
usefully iutrudiicc a sin ilar system in this country ? — I think that would bo a useful deve- 
lopment. 

What D i he t. dal number of technical schools in the United Provinces at 
present. ?— 'Jhoie are only four. There are technical classes attached to orphanages, but 
Government. has got, on]} four. 

You say that “ Th • department, believes that elementary education would sharpen 

t. he intelligence and broaden the outlook >f artisans and so make them better workmen \ 
but you doubt whether the employer- share that view. Are you not in favour of putting 
sour- pressure on them in the iiilerer-t, of the community as a whole V— I am. 

, You also think that if a system like that, of supplementary primary education with 
technical inM.ni-’t i»n were introduced, as it. is in Japan, then prohaMy the objections 
w Inch the eiuplo\ ers have w ..uld disappear ? — That, is rather a different question. W hat 
1 was referring to ; n my wnteri evidence was giving the rudiments of a literary education 
to everybody in India, imi, of am technical education which you could atta h as a sort of 
coni inua 1 ion class to primary mst ruction. That. is, i think, a different. matter. 

What is the j umber of agricultural school* that we have in the United Provinces? — 
Of purely agricultural schools we have none : We have agricultural classes attached to 
mu or t wo high schools. 

1 >o you agree with Professor Ward that them should be a complete system of agricul 
tural si iinols for promoting agriculture ? — Mr. Fremantle in the Allahabad district, is 
experiment ing w ii h M r. 1 liggin bottom in tliul very direct inn They are get ting together 
seme of tic- ordinary teachers and giving them elementary training in agriculture and 
tin n by iuom ns of pl.o.s of gi mid hi, t, ached to the school and ih«* growing of crops are 
endeavouring to n the agriculturists in new* methods of agriouliuie, 

Uo you think that tin -re is a fair prospect, of night schools being successful here V — 
Given sufficient money tiicy will be efficient. 

You are not in favour of the Department taking them up ? — I am not. 

You are willing to help them with funds when there is a genuine need ? — Yes. 

1 u \ iew of tin- insufficient provision Ji r elocution that wv have, don't you think 
that night, schools might, >>e taken up by the Department of Public Instruction?—] do not 
think it is necessary. Wherever there is a genuine desire, they can be assisted. But they 
are of an ephemeral nature, il t he Department w fere to build and equip a school, it might, 
find that after some lim.- it was no longer needed, becauso the people who demunded the 
class no longer wanted thorn They haw a tendency to collapse. 1 do not think it would 
be w im to sink nmne} in night schools. 

Supposing the premises arc rented, could wo not. persuade t.he teachers of the Depart 
mi nt !'» ‘uke up t« acinng work m the evening on a little extra pay ? — i.do not think it 
would be wise to hast <i teacher teaching in lh>- day teach again in the night. 

Ha d- hi! system »d‘ morning schools ever been triod ? — Mr. Fremantle in the Allahabad 
Distnci has go* half-time schools. Some boys come in the morning for three hours 
and the jenmindor come in the evening. 

lias not that been successful ? — Not very, because the parent sends his son to 
school us often as not only to got, rid of him during the day. As soon as ho is old enough to 
work he is taken away. * For that, reason half-time was not, altogether popular. 

Do you think that, if the Department of Industries and the Department of Education 
were ultogi tin r separated, the educational side will suffet V— There might be n tendency 
in that direction. 

In view of the numerous problems which require to be dealt with and the extent of 
tho country, do you not. think that there should be in Northorn India at least one research 
institution ?— I have already given in my note my reasons why I am against any such 
proposal. 
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Yon agree with Profes-or Word in his condemnation of tin* present organisation of 
Ap 2 iculiurai College ui < nwnpore V — Yes. 

\\ Imi Ij:ls stood in the way >»f that college being ])iil ..n a sound looting and being 
mado more useful ?— It i- largely a financial c|ue-uion. The cost of maintaining a full-time 
Hull' would he very considerable. 

W a.s the tombing wuik practically neglected ; — 1 ho eurporato life of the institution 
u& a college sutlers undoubtedly by tin* fiu-t that two of the most important professors 
have theii interests divided, an . 1 manly thei- int rest lies in research. 

And all that is needed to make that institution run on sound lines is m«*iv finance ? 

-- It is a whole time and properly ipialilieil staff that is wanted. 

And proper arrangement of the courses %-] think so. That, is my personal view. 

Hon l *li Sir Fuzufbh nj Cnrri — What is the liar of employers as regard 
eh iueiitary literary education ‘.‘--They are afraid that it. may turn the hoys t.o litciary 
pursuits u*:d that it mav atl'ect the recruitment of labour. 

IK. y ■ i u think that this is possible with only a <msittciiig of tin throe H s ‘‘—A clever 
boy Mailing in thu: way might wish t- rise in th.- education, il ladder and work up to 
hip her standards. ■ J 

Are urn in favour oi making eJu aiion compulsory m the case of these boys ? — I 

am. 

Then why .1 > yui want to penal*- only the fiu-tones V - I want, to make it eomptil- 
so iy everywhere, not merely in jacLories. 

How 1- thu- rust of till, .lay .L, mot :'-\VV give a gram -in-md. Tint huil.lm- and 
ll.O iM|ui|.jii‘'nt at. provided l.y tlio linn and liny also pay half tin* cat of the toa-dims. 

Do ili.- half timer-, aiu-nd ih« n-iio ',1 •.‘—Only Hi- half-timers. They go in shifts. 

You tiro not m fnvom of any change in :ho relation Ik two. n the Director of Indus- 
i ries and ilm Department of Pul, lie Instruction ? - J , un not not in favour of any ,-|ian<r 0 in 
the system a** it has <h v elope I m i hi ^c- 1 roviaces. ^ 

11 an imperial s« rvic* is tstaidished for developing technical and industrial educa- 
tion v-.u will not nt.ject to tin present control being take, away from the Director of 
Dul lie Inst Miction’ 1 — 1 w mild object strongly still. What 1 in, lersto -4 by the proposal 
form. . imptiittl b.„h exp,n. was i D.lv „f o\pori- who would assist j,, imi us _ 
trial develop fin id n*‘ the emintry, like the hoard. 

V °" l,!t:i *'*>’ thu.t 111., conttol must I... l.y tiio Dirontor of Pnhic Instruction -—You 
(.0 1.0! „. in t a 1 1 epn, ah M-rviee until- Iv V-So lur as tho lorhnioul schools aro concerned it 
udvantug- to -uve a i-ouno.-t ion hutwivn tin- two hrariei.es su ,.|, w: have d-vo- 
lopid j.. thev pi ov Hires as the result, of experience. 

Do yon not think that, the eil i.-ation and tin- toclini-al hmlgots uffe.-t eu-h other ?— 
fititvly (ii-tinct. I he Inido.jt of the literary side is something like 2:1 lakhs. 

I he te-'l.rnca! "id- budget is -Mil small, 

Suppose the Director of In lu-tri.s pr, pares his ow-n I, ud.r .1 anil if ho has to spend 

no you not t.-i in k t.iat tho toehiiu-al -i If will I, me a larger amount than tho literary »— 

A oi necessarily. J 

I think his budget will I e a very large one ?— In regard m re ■lin ing expenditure, 
a: present no: m regard to non-recurring e.\pendituro, possihly. 
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UJ — Ir - *. i im'ilril I lie aii"Wer to thin qii‘-tion d< pends entiri I y on \\ hat tiio 

i Ji c» v #;r ii in* ni «»1 Inin. i~ pnpuv.d to ^p«*m i on its je-carch institutes. Then* can be no 
nd\uo:ig>' in • ■■•n l:!i:;ing r*\-- :u chi- in England, if Tn-lian i ii-jtit ut.t-s are ml equal ely staff'd and 
fill <1, I > 1 1 i j| i- bo ]*i-l • — i«» t .\ p -cl on s or t v. o limn to tackle, {■««, all tile chemical problem * of a 
io , i!i»rv iil.c India. Hi*- e:ii -it-n'w " r any r* -•■ar* , h . si^f il til t: increases enormously out of 
p; | irJmi io ui'Tca e in -’.all and what air nneded in India are insLitul ion- \\ li i* *li are large 
e j i ■ n i e 1 1 . and 1 in'-un faig'- in t:v* i y - n-c of tin- word. 


nl'io' ’ (..urn 

f.J ii . * 1 "!.. 


• ■ o. L!d -1 think tin- i ]■!•(' wav in wlin-li 1 lit- Advi-nry Council might lie of u-e in India would 
In in 1.* -onir oflice in 1 ndia inloimed aboiil lahoraloric- m England. 1 1 Would be useful for 
a woiKi r in a ticbnioal libniat-uy to know wlial wa- lning done at the time in si ini Ja i English 
lalior.itor'n 


• (]; In a\ oid p »--iblc duplication of wojk, 

('J) more i-.-pcnally for refer* nci . 

A p< nodical list of Lioglish Jaboraloric- with the subject- of research undertaken in iheiu 
anti a Im of workers might !>•■ most u-(ful. 

« 

A similar Council in India consisting of a sclented group of nwiircli workers and a similar 
gionji of husinr-s nun might refer certain pioblemsto colleges. Too much must vot h> v.rpu\1*d 
from t tucking i n*ht u lion , s. Tin* staff* of lln-se are sn all, the institution are isolated nmllhetime 
available. for ro-.ear« b is v< ry limited. At tbe same Lime, il i-* surely waste of time for scientist-, 
in India to i n gage in research into purr, science at any rate for year- to c-une. (1 do not rcfei 
to small researches of an educational value to st utlt iil s ). Europe bus so many grealer facilities 
for work of tbi- nature that pun* science uriy well lx left on one side as a subject of research 
in India. The difficulty in colleges has been to find out exactly what is wanted bv commercial 
firm*. The ll. parlnnnt of Industries is now biingin-' forward problems lor solutions, but the 
list need- earelul n vision. Some i f these have icccived much attenlion in England and 
Germany ; il would bo unwise for college*, to touch those. Other seem * nlirely suitable. 

1 think technological and research institutions should not bo allowed io develop a> 
iiihon. 1 ' ' C| l m * sepaiale units, for the reasons already given. Il is far more advatitagi ills to hu\ cone, 
instil ute with a Htaffof l (><>, than five institut-s each with a staff of iMl Exp* nence in Europe 
and America ha- proved ibis beyond question. If is true that Piimgaloro is m>t very central, 
but 1 consider it much wi-er to develop 1 1 1 i - one in-lit uf»* than to start new institutes in North 
India, unless the fata Intitule were in become vciy highly spin iali-.* d i say, iron and steel). 
In siudi ti ca-c 1 -hould w* leoim a large technical in-iitute in North India. 

I would have such institutes imperial in character. 

The 1 ii lian S'-n-nee Gongrc-*- ban ei riamly d*n'* something to stimulati re.-e.ar. li, but its 
InliHii .vienpo organi'/.atio n is not. adapted for I lie assistance of industrial dev ebipuciii. It i- afliliated to a 
puiely academic in-lilmion (the Asiatic Society of P.engal), it has no pei mam-nt eommilteo, 
and no habitat, Its members consist largely of people n nioti* from ri:il work. 

It might be possible to develop an industrial section, but I think that an Jnd’un Advisory 
Gouneil, ns indicated above, would be much more useful. 


M inly ot 
met lmds. 

Hijfiuvu'-c Iihr.iriiM 


E\ery eneiiuragement should bo giv n to Government technical and scientific experts to 
study cm. litioiis and methods in other countries 

Allahabad i- fairly we.ll-equij»p‘td w ith seii ntibc workn of reference. Tbe Public Library 
ami the ).I\lr t’ollege botween them take most of die important periodicals and have a 
nuMonahlt supply of back numl er-. li is probable that the Public Library will transfer its 
scicntiib volumes to the now University Library. If so it is essential that, these should be 
readily acecs-ihlc. to die s. ienltfie public wfnil.ci comn-iMed with cducaiiou or not.. 


Until the University (as distinct, from ullibateil lolleges) takes up scientific work, it m 
doubtful whither the hook* of reference are not better located ii. the Public Lilu ary, as this 
body \ an arvang - foi books to be -*ent out of the station u depositors of Ks. U* which the 
University would not d). 

Dual EVISHNCK. bn! NoYFMltKR. lUUi. 

' « 

President . — Will you please Udi us part icularly which phase of chemistry you have 
paid special attention to? —Chiefly organic chemistry. 


How many years have yo.i been here ? — Twenty-one. 


You have had an opportunity of forming a well-cons dered opinion of the scientific 
and technical organisation in India?— Yes. 1 think so. 
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Oue of tho questions that wo have asked is, whether it is advantageous to have provision 
for research for special subjects m the United Kingdom, and if so, for what spocial purposes 
it is advantageous to conduct researches iu England rather than in India Will vou please 
give us a summary uf your views on that point V— As I have Htatod in my written evidome, it 
seems to me that it entirely depends on the am unit of money that Uovornmen; is prepared 
to spend on research in iiiis country. If it i> prepared to nuild a research institute on the 
g-mor-us seal'- iii which money is spent in America on research. I .should say th:it there 
will he n * nvtd for research work to no d me in England on Indian proldems, l»ut it is 
imperative t hut the scale should lie a generous on*'. 

As a whole, >upp--sing Miilieieiit facilit i s were proM-lod in this country }»<i would 
pivfer to hu\e lesoar'h dore here? — Yes, on ti.o spot. 

For w hut Hpc -iul icas n* .* — Partly, I ilr.uk die work should bo done m fhe condi- 
tions of tin' couiitiy in which the mamifa -tines have to be carried on, an i paitlv Micro is 
no donut that it is easier to get samples of mat-rials, bull from she point «»f view ni quality 
and quantity, uioic sat Ufa-tonly hcic t l um m England. 

And in dealing with pro'doms connected with organic chemistry specially ,' when you 
liftv.- to take raw materials fr un the country, is it u -t a fact, that the period of a plant’s 
growl, li a Heels its value fr.uu the industrial punt of view?— Tile plant a; an eailv stao. 
of its growth might have almod, a did* - rent « ompoMtinn from that at*a.lat-T stage. 

( \ iiscquently , 1 suppose that- you want .not only to bo able to to>t the plant at ditlWent 
periods of its growth, but t.»-st. different varieties of the plant and at dill'-TOnt periods of the 
y.ar m different, districts of India? — finite so. 

1 hat probably makes it difficult, if no: impoasiblu, to have your rcsiur< a h work done 
in England ?— 1 think so. * 

Iu addition to doing 1110*4 of t ho res- arch work in this country, would it; not be 
probable that every now and then \ on might come across prohloms that could not be 
solved m tins country, no mattci how perfectly von develop your research oqmpni-nt,, 
j uM as, tor uistuino there are .specialists in Anierioa who deal with things nob taken up 
in England and specialists in England who d-*ul with things not taken up ordinarily 
m (iermuny. Uo you think it will he possible to co-operate with the Advisory 
foiim-il for rosi arch m the United K.ngd-un? — l cortainly think so. On tho lines I have 
indicatuJ th- re sh-oild boa similar Advi*.»n y Council ri this country which w r oul<l co-oporalo 
with the Advisory Council at homo. 

1 )n y m think that a council could be formed iu India to correspond with that at 
home ! — Not at present, until we have g-»t, some scientist- m this country. 

You know t lie system adopted by the council at lu-. no. They have a small council of 
cl list inguished s-.entdic men some or most of whom are either directly connected w'lth 
indusmos, or the application of science to industries. Under that small council there are u 
series i .-p-cialivd committees. As t-i the merits of a piece of research, and who should 
condu 1 i( search aiid what kind uf research should ho undertaken, they are settled by the 
small committee* under the Advisory Council. 

.riu 1 question was considered wic-th- r they should have u large council representing 
most uf bins iulcrostn, or a small council with a scries of specialised c.'»miuitt,u*-s. They 
decided in favour of a small council With a series of subordinate committees. Uo you 
think that that system would be an advantage to India, or would you have a lurgu 
e -uncil? — It- is essential in my opinion that th- first stop in India should come from the 
busiiK'ss, man. By that I mean that it, is up to the business man to indicate on what lin-’S 
la- wants le^eiiivli done. We must work to bis needs. So that L should leel incline 1 to 
think that the small council shoul l be a council uf business experts, and the Advisory 
Committee one of specialists and scientists. 

You know the <*oiisiitutiou of the pienont Heard of Scientific Advice? — Yes. 

If we add to that Board representatives of chemistry and tropical modi-dne and of 
any other distinct and imp irlaut subjects not u»w represented, don't ) ou think that, that 
Board will serve the purp iso of the Ad;iso*-y Council in India ? — No. 1 d • not thin!: so. 
It consists of heads of departments. Wo are talking about commercial development, 
about industrial development. I would havo a committee of men actually engaged in 
business. Von told mo just now’ that in England you have a c miicd consi-t mg of men in 
toucb with business. I should like to sec thut development in this eouulry too. In my 
opinion tho Board of Seoutilie Advice 1 ms failed in suggesting research work. I moan by 
suggesting •* icarch work, suggostiug research work outside Lheir own departments. 

But you do not think that if wo udd tij it representatives iu chomistry and tropical 
medicine and soma other important subjects that hoard would nob serve the purpose ?— Vs 
far as tropical medicine goes, ono would say at ouce, yos; because ic is only remotely 
connected with industry, but so far as chemistry goes I should say, no. I think we do 
really need business men to let us know what industrial noeds are. 
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Would m*? that foin«' from the sub- comm it toes appointed undvr the Hourd of Scientific 
Advice V ('nuld y«.u not have the ussi-tanco of a certain niimher of Mib-committees under 
the IV :ud nf M-ientilic Advic*- which would include business men V Would not that meet 
y».ui pin nt i r. tin- matter of chemistry V — To some extent it should depend on bht relation 
I >n i w • « 1 1 tie r .iiin il and tlm '•ommittocv. If the committees report to the council and 
inaKe i us t" the ••ouneil, 1 think, it would If even ttun^ i*> directed l»v tho council 

entirely, and sus/gcM ion- c-'ino dow :« from the council to tho committees only, I 
Hunk n i 

In t.ha’ case tin* Hoard of Scientifr* Advice would ho more a judicial authority than a 
-ug^cs'iii.g one? — ^ (•*» 

'1 hut. is prohaldv the main function of the Couimi). It ought, to decide hetwoon 
the nd.vivi claims of dill', lent rescan-h *s ? If you had a series of those committees, each 
ccminiitiiv sending us own proposal*’ f >r rusounh. there would he a time when the Uovern- 
JM , Sl ; must ask for Homebody^ advice as to the relative merits of the different 
i cmili che.i V — It would ni-et my ohj -etion to the presuit, constitution of the IViard of 
Scientific Advice if tht Buh-cominixtees have business men on the Hoard. 

1 notice that, yo i say that the Hoard of Industries in this province has hoen referring 
certain problems to tin colleges and universities in the United Provinces of research 
woik? — Yes. 

You 1 nve seen this list of problems referred to colleges for :-;>lulion, because you 
are n mem her of the Hoard of Industries. (The President roads out the list). How many 
colleges in the United Province- are aide t,o tackle this list \ — I have had a man w ho 
wanted to do m, me resea-reli work UTuh r mo, and we started With mowha oil and til oil 
and l should think lie would probably take IJ yehrs to do anything with those to give a 
result that may bt» ireful from a commercial point of view. 

And even then will lie have gone beyond the laboratory seal** ?— I think h»- might. 
< >f coni he, as y.u know, all this research has a large dement of luck. You might get a 
result in one day which woul 1 prove more valuable than a piece of work which took three 
c>! four \ ears. 

l)n you approve then ci the publication of a list of subjects like this 1 /— 1 think it is 
useful. In cause out of iL one may ! c aide to pick on* i r two things. 

Would it giu* you an idea that thi so reHiareheh hi ..being undertaken by certain 
colleges and that it would lie unwise iur you to take them up? — Woul I it give m< that 
idea? — No. I Know the colleges. An I miiuii capital i*i wished t.uiia\ChUin work done 
eoiiL'Cted with l he manufacture of urliti uul pert tim«s, and for that reason h*- wanted til 
oil put died. Til, when aeonud, is iiM»d \erv logeh as hair oil, but, if til oil can be used 
loi the entleurage process ol extracting perfumes irom ih.wers that would saw an enormous 
amount of time and an enoriiious ani 'iint of lahour At present tlm method by winch 
pel fume- are collected is to put til seeds in layrs ami put flowers on tho top, and t lion put 
a noth i i layer < »i’ t if seeds, then tlowcr again an I so <»e, and this l*- kept for a fortnight. 
A fterwurd- ilu (lowers aie reinovi .1 and si.iim ties!', flowers are pel on the seed- and this is 
repealed lor six o ,f se\en wo* ks. Hut. it w«- can purny thi nil fro»w a slightly disagi^eahlo 
smell and use tie onliuary entleurage process, this count be 'arried out in throe days and 
on tin spot instead of sending the seeds round to I h« districts where the (lowers are. That 
i- the sort of thing my student, is now in mg to work on, and if hegoi a r^ull in eighteen 
months I should think he had done vtn well. A let of ihis kind i.- enough to 
occupy li*t» chemists foryeais. 

Uo y on think that it will be possible, as it has been suggested, w ith this list before 
you, tliM we shall ba\e enough in the way of chemical problems in India of industrial value 
lo tfccupy tin* whole of a department oi chemists ? Do ) ou think it would be wise to 
orgnnisi u lurge department of uieuiistry for the whole of India ind s^ttl*- afterwards the 
waj in which t lie Local < ioxernments got their share of chemists, and the way in which 
tho colleges should co-operate ? — I think that would ho infinitely preferable to dotting 
here and there -mall technical institution- win one or two chemists. 

Don’t you think that that overlapping would bo prevented more efficiently by an 
organised department? — '.Juite ro. 

When th* re is a difference of opinion, if the results here disagree with tho results 
obtained m Huugulorc. there is at present in India no authority to brincr you together?— 
That is (juite true. * 

1 have n case now of two departments in ^ndia in correspondence with mo. I have 
to pick up the essential points Much department convinces mo entiroly that it is right. 
That is because 1 am not an expert in that particular line of work. If we had a department 
in India governed hv distinguished chemists, it would be able to briug these two together 
and settle the difference:- on the spot ? — Yes. 
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For that reason you say you would like these departments to ho imperial m charac- 
ter? — Yes. That is ono reason, and for another reason one large institute is much more 
efficient than Beveral small ones. 

It. does not matter so much if you have an institute or department., if the I rrunnhos 
in Bangalore, Cawnpore, Pusn or anywhere else are all correlated hy one system? — I do 
not think 1 would go so far as that. I do nob think that having four or five institutes 
correlated l »y 011 e head is as efficient as having all the mon working together in one 
institute. 

Take the ease of chemistry. You have mineral chemistry, organic chemistry, physical 
chemistry, agricultural chemistry and so forth Would it not bo bolter to have* agricul- 
tural chemistry at Pusa, organic chemistry, Hay at Bangalore, and mineral chemistry 
somewhere else?— I do not feel convinced. For instance, agricultural chemistry rather 
stands l>\ it.-elf. Often the work done hy the agricultural chemi-t is work which may as 
well hr done in any other institute. And very often an organic ehemisr. wants the help of 
a man who may he a physical chemist. If he has not on<* on the spot he has t.u worry over 
n problem which ma\ bo clciueii'.ury and may be solved with the help of the physical 
chemist in a very short time. 

As regards the question of library, it would not bo necessary* t-r duplicate reference 
libra) ios? — No, • 

Supposing a department of that kind were formed by the Government and da mists 
wen* 1< nt to the Local Governments cither for the control of field experiments or f . . i* .some 
temp- ran investigation, can you give any idea as to the number of chemists than you 
tli nk that we may gather together in T>nu imperial department?' — It is rat In r a difficult 
t jut sti on to answer. 

I Found in my tour through India a large number of chcmhi.s wh » are isolated from 
one another, t a* h tinderlakiu/ research independently. Their pay ranges from IN. A0(» to 
I is. l.H'O without an} pro-peci, of getting beyond that and im jirospect of any increase in 
position. '1 !ioy have no common j >urnal for the publico’ ion of their results. ]>o }\.u 
think we g* t the best of our chen.isLs in India ?- -They are working :n as had conditions 
as can possibly be. 

You know roughly how many problems are now crying in India for anlurion, not in 
pure scj« nee, but in the application of chemistry in industrial probbrns. No \ on t.'iiuk 
that we should be extravagant if we a-ke I the (luvcnimei.t of India to furnish iOU 
rliemis's?— I should kn\ e said 1 (»<* ch mlf.t" myself. 

And would )ou place under the rhi* f •diemir.t to t hu (iovemment of India different 
Mil: (I'V'smiis avoiding to the kind of eheiui.stry , organi-* chemistry as one sui j.-<*t, 
mn.ei • . nd metallurgical ehomut -y a** a not, in r s.ibj *ct, agricultural ehomist.iy as au oilier 
subjv't end "ii iorthV — An organisation of tha 1 nature, yes. 

M>' .1 . Cl ttUerlvn . — Some mention is made in your written e\ idcnec here that problems 
have bc**n sen u to the chemical hi l »oiaturi* , s m the colleges in lie IJnit.nl I *i • • v inc- for 
solu.ion Have you any students who an doing post graduate work? - 1 never have more 
than oiu at a time who has taken his M. S *. and N doing research work for the I>. Sc. 
Frequew' v I have got none at all But 1 have just persuaded the I jocal ( iovorruiioii t to 
mo'ld} the 'chulai'ship rules which were not sat jsfactoiy and 1 think we shall now attract, 
more niudcMih who ha\u taken the M. S\, and w I . * > will b* lead} to come and do a couple 
of years rc catch work before they go out to their profession, which is almost, in \ ariably 
teaching. 

Would win advise students ol that class to take up research work in the Indian 
Institute oi N* lento* at Bangalore?— I liave had students g) down t > Bangalore and come 
hack again. 1 f there were a really adequate technological institute, j sli mid c,»*rf airily 
advise them to go to that, unless they wish to take up research work in pure science. But, as 
I have slated m my written evi fence, I think it is a waste of time to do r» search into 
pure Bciencu in this country except fur its educational value. 

Jn the training *f students elementary research is part of their ordinary work ? — Of a 
really elementary nature . 

And } ou would confcinuo in your own laboratories research in pure scion* eon a more 
ad \ an cod *» <!e? — Yes. I would specially do so if a student stated that he was studying 
chielly it be a profossor or teacher in an institution. 

Have you any large amount of time to spare for research work outside your normal 
dutif" a." professor of chemistry ?— I am now the Principal of th .* Coll' go, and 1 have 
very little. Under war conditions our chemical siull' is short-handed. The staff cmnisrs 
of t.vo professors rocruitod from Europe belonging to the Indian Educational Service and 

1G 
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three Indian professors and two demonstrators. Normally, in ordinary times the 
profcssois ui chemistry would he aide to spare a good deal of time for research woik. 

V i » n <ny it is desirable to carry on research work in India for certain reasons and you 
are in la vour of a Central Technological Institute for all India. For t.1,0 same reasons 
that you have advocated rosoareh work in India, is it not desirable that, the research work 
nlioiiid, to a largo extent, Ik* done locally ? Should each province have its own centre of 
research rather than that the whole should he. assembled in one place in India? — I think 
not.. 1 think that I should prefer to see all the people working in the central institute. 
1 think t.lmt. you a\ oid the possibility of duplication. Tito 1 ’resident says that it may be 
done i hr. nigh a central head of the department. There is no doubt that if }ou ha\e two 
or three chemists working in one laboialory, even though they do not. work at the >ame 
ptoldem. they would lnlp one auotlnr apart from the stimulus of intercourse. 

You said that to a large extent many of the chemical problems which should be 
dealt with should come from the manufacturers ? — Yes, 

The munufaetupTK would 1 )'* better in touch with the local institutions ?— T think that 
it is a matter of orgains M.um. If the department, is organised so that the manufacturer 
gets into touch with t ho h»*ad of the department, T think that difficulty would he overcome. 

t , t . 

Four or five chemists would work better than one man? — You compare two institutions 
one - ith a staff of a bundled chemists and the othor consisting of five institutes each 
containing l,wt nty chemists. Do you not, think 1 hat an institution with from five to ten 
e.xpeit chemists is a fairly complete unit?— No. I think there should he five to ten men 
winking on oignuic chemistry, let us say, ton men on geological e.ieuiLtr), ton nu mineral 
chemistry. 

Where are ten men working in the world oi. geological chemistry in om pluco ? — 1 
do imt. know enough about, geological chemistry to tell you. 

< >r inorganic chemistry outside fJermany ?— In Loudon. In many of the firms in 
Aimru-a \ou find far more. 

Yon think that at the present time then* is no necessity to have a separate institution in 
the Tioi1.ii of India, but that you might cmcomrate the whole ini rig at Jlangalorc ami tie wlop 
that ? — I do not say that.. I am very doubt fid as to that. J'.angaloie is nut central and it is 
ind. u government institution to begin with. It is rather difficult to hoc how it could he 
absorbed by ( iovcruTiieiit. What 1 do say is that I should be in favour of a largo -•/« nfrnl 
institute, but. that I would sooner sue Jiuugulore developed than see a large number of 
vmnll institutes spring up. 

/V E Jhifthiufuni . — You stab; in your writti-u evidence that too much must, not be 
expected fmin teaching institutions. You mean too much research work ?— Yus, for the 
ivilhimi that Lu<* t iiio ofthu staff* is liinihe 1 and the staff itself is so vety limited in extent. 

Foil*! \ on think that the students of Allaluihad University, for i xample, ought, to Ik* 
quite fine l » » pursue what line of research they like and what t!uy fuel tluy arc specially 
titled tor ? If 3011 have a professor who i« distinguished in some particuJai line would you 
i.ut I- *ave him quite, free t > pursue that line? — Ye-. 1 would nut have lorn iiauip* red hy 
tlie Hoard of Scientific Advice. 

You would not restrict the activity of any professor of any university if he has a 
natural Lent in any particular direction ? — I quite agree with your suggestion. 

IVd’essojs woul l naturally take into account more particularly the educational uses 
of any line of research? — Yev 

I should like particularly to ask \ ou this point. In many of the provincial or 
younger universities in Fnglaiid, the professors are always ready to undertake in their 
laboratories, I won’t say research work for local industries, but lestiug work or 
something between testing work and research work. Do you consider that that, should be a 
regular practice here in the Indian Universities ? — 1 do nob think 1 have cousidore i it 
very 1 aretVdy Personally 1 have been for \ ears the bacteriologist to the Municipal Hoard 
a* Allahabad, which practically means tint some of the work is done by one of my 
assistant pr •b'ssors 1 think it has bivn of good educational value iti the laboratory. Then 
again, at Lucknow, the profesMir of chemistry in the (’allege there is a food analyst, i 
think it is a g »nd thing to have work of that ^iml done. 

Take bacteriology. You say that the opportunity of solving local problems has boo 
valuable from a teaching point of view ‘. — Yes. 

Is it not also valuable to a professor, because it widens his outlook? — Yes, it is also 
economical. 
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So you would stimulate the activities of the universities in this direction ? — I am 
afraid they have hecn limited. T am quite in favour of such notion, it roally comes to 
practically allowing a professor some amount- of private work. Whether he gets fees or 
not is immaterial, hut he should he curouiugcd to tiling his college life into touch with the 
locul needs of the people. 

It may hr private prnct'ne, or it may he done with the consent or approval of the 
Principal or the governing body ? — That is \shut I mean. 

As yon mire the point I should like to ask >011 definitely if you think that it is 
desiiuhlo that sc- h wink should he paid for independently, and whether t ho professor 
should receive fees for extra work of that kind?— 1 certainly think so. If \\<j do not 
charge a fee we idiould ho inundated with work. Whether I get the fee or my professor 
gets it is immaterial. If we got the fio wo I uve to pay it into the treasury unless we 
get Hpeciul sanction to retain it. 

I n the next paragraph do you intend to draw a distinction between technological 
and research work? — 1 do not mean diflVrent things. I meant the same thing by 
Hu linologieal and research institution. 

8ir D J. Tat* 1 . — You speak of a central institute as against u department. Go you 
not. think that the large distance; we haw to cover m India — the geographical difficult its — 
are ..gainst, a central institute? ('onsequent ly, if then* was u c ultal department and the 
work of all to hnologiciil institutes in the \anous provinces was correlated that might 
he an ad \ alii age ? — Mangalore is not very c. nlral, J»ul T think if. may he possible to 
choose a plaeo more central. IVrMyially I !■ el wiv, very strongly that it is essential 
to get all \ our work as far as possible in one place. 

There may he problems which nia) ahsolut ly belong to a particular province or district, 
and to take the materials on wlu-h t.» carry on n s-au ch all the way to this distant place 
may ho a little difficult and awkward. And so if there were small institutions for special 
research in special districts an I all their work was correlated under a department, would 
that not he an advantage ? Y: u may he investigating a problem, for instance, on 
something which grew in H.har, and if you have a research institute tin re and the research 
is complete i w lull would happen there V After all, one does not expect those piobhins to 
come up continuously. One hopes to attain a sulution of u majority of them. 

You think that, thG sort ol work can he done by deputation? The central institute 
can send out a sort of deputation to the spot? — Yes. 

You think I licit: is a great advantage in having a scientific atmosphere created so 
that everybody who working in the field of research could he constantly in touch with 
in* ■ 1 1 win .uo doing similar work in other departments ? — I think there is no doubt, about, 
that. hut w«<uhl l.e on-* great help. 

i ou moTitu 11 a figure of 100 chemists as being at least necessary for starting a 
central institute. That will cost a very large sum of money. You said that a very 
geiKT ms scale should lie adopted. Where is this money to come from ? — An American 
scie li": in n lontlv discussing the development of industrial research in England estimat- 
ed tl.iii to maintain a sufficiently large laboratory it w ould cost three million pounds a 
year and that ibis would only rep re -ent, olio-third per cent, of the manufacturers’ profits, 
t )f course, there figures are not applicable to India, hut I think that tho money for the 
ru.-o:ireh institute would be available. Supposing that you lmd 100 chemists anil paid 
Us I ,IM0 e ‘cli it only comes to Us. 1,00,000 a mouth. There are a great many men in 
England and in this country who are quit * eapal do of taking suboidmate positions in 
research. 1 would uot say that we want 100 chemists all of tho highest grade. 

1 J n:ly admit that ihe advantage to industries would be very great, that tho money 
spent on tins sort < f research would be paid twenty fold, hut do you admit that, tho public 
is educated enough to pay fur this in the first instance in the hope of getting this money 
back? — Is it not tike function of this Commission to educate tho public. 

I )o you not think that till 1 ho public is educated it is tho ( rover nin ent that should 
provide these funds ? Or is such an institute to be supported by *ihe industries them- 
solves? — 1 am afraid that if Government does not provide the money 1:0 onj else will. 
In the first place it will have to maintained by the Government. 

You are doing somo work in your laboratories here. Cannot your laboratory be 
ft sort of feeder institute to the central institute, to which it can give its problems for 
solution ?— 1 am just in such a position that I am not able to refer to the central 
instiLuLe. 1 should only bo too glad if the central institute would icfer simple things to 
nn* for my students. I have been in the country for a long time now, but my knowledge 
of what is needed by the commercial world is still almost nothing, because Allahabad 
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is an academic centre and wo do not come in contact with the people engaged in 
commerce. 

You think that the object can he gained by the ccntrcl institute referring problems to 
the local institutes. Should there not be some scattered feeder institutions, as it were, 
that would lake up corlain problems which could be referred to them as well? Would 
von nut lie content with a central imperial institnto that is doing scientific work, and 
would you not like to have smaller scientific institutes scattered broadcast all over the 
country for teaching and at the same timo carrying on a liUle research ? — If you mean 
by touching, technical schools, it seems t.o rao that this is quite another mutter on which 
I urn afraid 1 cannot give, an opinion. 1 know nothing about it Hut for the purpose 
of roseaich I should say no. Keep as fur as you cun to one central institute. That, is my 
opinion. 

1 am flunking of the quetsinn of training up young men in this country to devote 
themselves to scientific research How could thut object ho attained? — 1 think the wry 
in which that, can he (June is hy giving them a* thorough a scientific education as possible 
in our colleges and then sending them to t, ie central institute. 

This institute should he a teaching institution? — livery research institute is what is 
noedtd in lesourch to begin with is not men trained in special methods hut men who have 
had a good general scientific education. 

The way in which you would put the i.search inM,it.u:o in touch with the industrial 
and eommereiul e« litres is hy an advisory hoar I on wlndi industrial men should have 
some part ? — That wn-* what I suggested originally^ hut 1 would accept the Prtsid' iitV 
suggestion. 

I n answer to the question in what wuy t»iio Advisviry Council for Koseurch in the 
United Kingdom can give assist ance to induin industries. you suggest tint “the heat way 
would he to keep some, ollice in India informed about laboratories m Knglund and that it 
would he u.-eful fur a w inker in a technical lahoiatory to know' \\ hat, was being done at 
the time in similur Knglish laboratories to avoid possible duplication of work, etc.” 
Uould uott.ho same result he achieved by consulting the technical journals in which the 
details of such work arc publisho l fiom time to time? — They puhli.-h results, but. they 
often do not get the rosuL till three ur foil 1 ' years alter t!ie work h begun and one floes 
not know what is being doin' in the meantime. 

Should this oilier he < (instantly enquiring m what ways the various people arc work- 
ing ? — Yes, by having returns prepared and sent out here. 

Ilohblttiir F'CuIhln*!, Currhnbhuii — 1 n your writ L-n Mnl, mil out you said that you 
did not think that it would he feasible to carry on lcioarch in Unglued ? — 1 should stick 
to what I hud .-aid as a genornl statenu nt . There might possibly be hard casts which 
might l r referred to a very ■ eh i rated man at homo who would iiol conn- and could not 
come and w -rk in this country Hut if ii mean" th • organih ition and mainteuan »*e of a 
special institute for earn ing or. i cscuriti in Unghuid. ! thiiik tliat lie • money would he 
better spent, if it is -pent in this count!} foi innying on research. 

Are you not of opinion that there muy he a central institute in this, country ;vith 
separate institutions for the 1 1 i If* rent provin *es ? — 1 am of opinion that there should he a 
eenlial nislituU and n«>t a numi er of t mull institutes in the provinces. 

This big institution, if i‘ is going to he established, will take a longtime, and a lot of 
money wnuhl have to he spent. Don't. you think tout in the moan lime some of the 
cullies s!;i> old he cquippcu in win* h stuaents would he given scholarships or prizes to 
begin with? — 1 think it. is belter lo spend the money on the central institute direct. 

Whu! is y our opinion about the mateual ? — Do ymi think that the peojdo are intelli- 
gent, and capable of doing ro.iouicli work ? — Some ui our best men are very well capable 
of doing research, w oik under supervision. 1 do not think they haw sufficient imagina- 
tion to inaugurate n -search work, hut they me very guod, skilled manipulators,— many of 
them. 

IWt ym think that after sonn years they can come to tho t.up ? — 1 don’t think 
I am prepared to answer that question at all. 

« 

A" ou refer to the difficulties of the colleges in finding out what kind of research they 
ought, to take up. Can this not he obviated? — 1 think that Mr. Silver, the l)i rector of 
Industries, has done his best t.u obviate it. He has given u? enough to go on for ten to 
twenty years. 
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WlTNE3* NO. 10. 

Tiie TIon’dle Mr. L. P. Watson, Messrs. Cooper, Allen & Co., Cawnpore. 

Written Evidence. 

/. — Financial aid to industrial enter j tribes. 

Q. 1. — I have from time L> time been associated with schemes for raising capital for 
industrial enterprises, and there bus never, in my experience, been any difli-'ulty in getting, 
the capital required. 

Q. li.— Sound business prop »itions have drawn the capital required mainly from 
business-men. 

Q. 3. — I believe that ginning fa'*t'>ries suiler most in this respect, and in a loss degree 
tanneries and leather factories generally. The capacity of out put of the tanneries in the 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies in particular is far greater tlmu the otf-tuke is ever 
likely to bo under existing fiscal conditions, lam, of course, referring to the stato of 
affairs in normal times. 

Q. 7 — 1 am nut specially attracted by any of the methods on time rated except, perhaps 
no. 7. At the same time, I can readily imagine that, under certain conditions, it might* bo 
found desirable, or e\ cm m eo-sary, for Government to afford financial aid to a particular 
industry, l<n: ihe form in which this aid should he given would have to ho determined by 
the special circumstances .•£ i In* ease, and no iiaid ami-last rules need Ik: laid down 

Q. <i — Whcwe financial aid lias berh rondcied to an industry, 1 consiJer that Govern- 
ment. should, so long u* die industry remains ind< hted to Government, exercise some 
control ovit its operations ! cannot think, however, that it would bo either in the best 
interests of (iovernmeni or t hi industry to appoint Government directors. Government 
control should, in my opinion, lc confined to a general audit «»f accounts, particular 
attention king givm to (I - the checking of raw material prices ; (‘2) the fair distribution 
of charge-* such as -alaries, w agv-, M.-nm power, etc.; the totul cost of production ; (4) 
the sidling pr:«v ■ I die timdiod ; rude The Government auditor would be aide to decide 
wh'dlc r the itifiu*, i v was Im mg run on twonommul and ascertained lines, without interfer- 
ing with the a-’Mial tuauajevueirL of tin: industry. 

Q. S. — I would “‘Uiige^t diat fa"toru s pioneered bj' Government. should be handed 
over t< private capitalist - o»* c .mpanies as soon as there is reason t. > believe that they 
have ieached a ppdi* earning stage. Thorn are certain fact #nes such as those employed in 
the ma -mt'acin re .*f munitions etc., w hich might., with .ilvantage to the State, continue to 
remain c nt i r« Jy und-.r direct ( Jo\ ei nmenb enn'.rol and management, but I would st.r mgly 
urge diat. when* political i canons do not enter into their calculations, Government should 
nut, un.er anv ■ i rum-lance-*. comer: industrial undertakings into p- rmunent Government 
institutions. 1 he management of a ( iovernment factory is, generally speaking, composed 
of units working under conditions which put a distinct harrier in the way of industrial 
development. 1 nsp^eturs-Uonernl, superintendents, and overseers are all pensionable 
employes oi ( iovornmeiit, and although ! do not. f .r a moment, wish it to lie inferred that 
I regai d this as likely to kill initiative, J do maintain that it fails to produce that desire 
for I iol torment, w hich a *1 nates di ■ average business-man and which i i the fundamental 
principle governing all industrial development. 'Ihe nistory of India’s industries and 
those of (.awn pore in particular provides ample and eoiedmivo evident!'* of this. 

Q. 11. — There should not, in my opinion, he any limitations imposed on Government 
aid to a new on'erprre if it competes with an est.aldi-.hed external trade, provided there is 
a reasonable prospect of its ultimately becoming self-supporting, or if the trade, with which 
it is competing m being bolstered up by bounties or subsidies or protected by tariffs. The 
effect which the relinquishment of au oiiL rprise might have on kindred industries, or tho 
hardships it might entail on labour and so on, would uojossarily have to be taken into 
account. 


IT* — Technical aid to industries. 

(j}. ‘21. — I have had no experiences whatever of Lhe aid afford* d by the Scentiific and 
Technical department of the Imperial Institute to Indian industries, but it seems to me 
conceivable that an institute of 4die kind in England conducted by an efficient staff 
composed of experts, with some personal knowledge and experience of India, might servo 
a very useful purpose. 


JIT . — Assistance in marketing products. 

Q. «J1 and 32. — My experience of industrial exhibitions in India is t:*al they afford 
peculiar facilities for bojiai intercourse, but they fail to accomplish tj any appreciable 
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extent w !ml should U tin ir prime ohj.ct, viz., the- bringing tog* ther oi buyers and sellers 
and I am of opinion that, id the present time, at all events, (iovernuicnt would hardly be 
justi.'.cd in encouraging them 

y jiy, — Jdsis of the articles imported by (Jovcrmnent should be published and samples 
made j.iibh available at such centres as may be considered must convenient for the 
in pielhiii -.1 IikCy manufacturers. 

Q. — ] l.uve nc 'idiciun to odor on the Miles regulating tho purchase el storos by 
(io\ mum id d’ pa: *nu 1 l'. Hub .-' aie no doubt. m cesMiry and J am sure that, those in 
existence an- stnr'.ly :e!b»-i-. d !o, hut we want something moi<- than mere automatic formula 
to mn»ura r i and uc-velnf. India fc induhines. 'J hero is a feeling in the minds of a good 
mii!.\ n.anuli.' ii.r- is m India that ( b-v eminent , notwithstanding the rule*; laid down, are 
st:U pur- !. a mg fi om outside inai Lets large quantities ol stores which could bo obtained 
in tin (•diiii'i v. If t : .if- is the case, 1 belie\e it to !»e all n hut able to two main causes ; (1) 
w in it oi Ln..i\it-.]g. on lie part of lii.veriimont buying liopartmentB as .to what India can 
|>m ii i ti < e, ami i . ) ignoruii'v on the putt of t la* manuiacturer as to what I Jovernmont actually 
jvtjuir.j. li l Ju**r l u o t si m i b ; l j i 1 es were reino\ ed we should hornless in lumoi ( loveinment’t? 
in (poius i i. pa^inc : h- b* ul luaniihi'-tiiMT our. V\ hat I would suggest, as a pieliminary 
hUpiMi'ui till- iipiMhteiidchts ami assistants c,f all (Sov.'iiiment buying departments 
should \i n pui >«Li« uil\ uil iuc: ories piodiicmg goods of the nature of those now purchased 
iroib ai'tomi and leant Mimoiinng, not only of the goods that are :utualiy being manufac- 
tund, but of i la pi I.- nil iliti*> ot the industries visited. M it.li tie knowledge which they 
Wi,ul«i m linn a'quiiv, :.nd which I would respectfully state they do nut at ]>rc sent possess, 

I iov ei nmini's ioyii> woulu be able to v»ry miiloiiaUy reduce their home indents and by 
lining so iii'-uiiingr aim uev» lop local industries to a«very marked extent and within a very 
short pel iod «.u the other hand, be the duty of the manufacturer to study 

( loveinnu nt’s n (pi s nniuits more carefully than he lias done in the past, and this, it may 
be tukm lor gi anted, ho would do, if the bare possibility of (iovcrnmtut p:i! r onago was 
a.sujcd ;nhiM, ‘ \V!.a : !.e manufa' tunr w an > uLo i- a la r comparison of the prices of 
the in : i* b be prod-sT- w,;h tlu.se import'd by (j o\ ernnn n; , and it is incumbent on 
(Jo* i mm ul win makn.g comparison* to see that tluy are allocating a lair ]>ropoition of 
all charge, }>u- km. 1 , inii, uml sen fix igh!, impoit duty, < tc , over their home purchuse. 

V . — TravhiU'j »»/ luhour r ad ^ n j>crrixu>n. 

y. 1 1 — Tie iiwrag in.lian woikmaii !.a • the I nimh 1 u**ji. i.ng with icmarkabk 
rapid it \ a ei iia'ii ilext r.ly in the liandltng and uro .d lu.d.s, bu: la s. .d<*m ut.iuns to the 
stage m which Ik might justifiably lie termed a skilled wot k man. Hns, to my mind, is 
dii< to \ ai ioie i': ei-.es - hit k of seal inter I in hi> work, and i. so want ol individual taste, 
etc. 1 le generally lad , hnwevei i-.ptrl lie nmy be "lie rv\ I.m-, to c- t he na A ortance of 
giving hi- at i :.t-o’. t- details. Th. wan! of linidi in I ndi.m-maiie aria les is proverbial, 
and m lb fad in ^:ichl am emjdoyeil, that of i he, muno fuetiire. v i h-atiu r urti.de>, this 
is the Tin).- 1 i la-ti.e dote 1 !. iVrsonally, Ido not lo. k, lor ul 1'iel sometime t.o come, for 
anv s* rv nui’l **, sn-p*. x *\ i nun! m i.his n sped., 1 have noteu, how ever, w ith feedings of 
ex! i eii*. V vts fa' ti-'!'. i-.d it. lias bien noted by ot.hei en-pb.y i r* -d lal»our, that the compara- 
tive clcanl.i.e.s and m brlme.-t. in tia ir !• urn li\es w 1 • : • * » ha* been SMinvd to a percentage 
oi tiie workmen b* the erection »»f mod.d villag-'s has been ixth*ctel in tbfiir work, and I 
am very mho taut the skill and t flicicucy ol tlie Iaboioer i> to a veiy great « -'.lent dopou- 
deiu lijiou h- alt \ , clean! y ami, oideily home surioundiiigs, whauvei las caste or creed 
may he. In uuf iactory "the steps atlopled to improve tiie lahourers' ellieiency and skill are 
imiM- iisu.di.y o iit..Liii iiig in most factories, \iz.. goed gay ior good work, and u system of 
in i, usi i-ii c ,.‘L|u.oiiaily good w oik, and so on. 

y. bin- — ] ndiistri.il schools slmuld, in my opinion, i*e under the control of the 
depart na ul uf lnduslnes. 

V/, — General <> facial admin is! ration and orgunisat t,on. 

Q. nil, (i 1, and C»2. — d hose quest ionu have huen replied to by tho Secretary, Upper 
iiidiu Chamber of Comnnrce, and l agree with the views he lias expressed, and 1 would 
oid\ add that 1 am sLiongly of opinion that. l..l Hoard of lndusliies should he composed 
mainly oi !«u- ino-*-inen, uni not largely i edm-ati iinsts, journalists, and iiarristers, as it 
is at present. 

X. — General. 

y. Ill . — Y es. 

Q. llo. You, hut my investigations are «not y et^suiliciontly^complotcd to warraut me 
id referring to them. 

Ojual Ktihekck, bin Novdaikek, 1^10. 

President — 1 understand that you are the 1 ‘resident of tho Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce V — Yes, 
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And as such you arc a member of the United Provinces Legislative Council V— i es. 

I understand that the opinions given in your written evidence nro your personal 
opinions ; they do not represent the Chamber of Commerce? — No. 

In your preliminary n. tt s you slate that you have had no experience whatever of ihe 
aid afforded by the Scientific and Technical department of the Imperial Institute to 
Indian industries, but it >eoms to you conceivable that an institute of the kind in Kn gland 
conducted by an ellieknt staff composed of expert .•>, with some personal knowledge* and 
expi rience of India, might servo a veiy useful purpose. — Yes. 

Can you suggest any way in which t!io prcMini s'aff of the lastitut. • could h,- supplo- 
monttd by experts with Indian experience? — 1 thought perhaps there might be u 4 i inter- 
change with n 'lie nils in the Indian service 

A scheme of the following kind has been suggested to us. namely, that the Indian 
Governnnnt should m nil home «>i o mineral expert, one vegetable expert, and possibly one 
forest expert. These (dikeis ..aid remain on duty at home for say, two or threo years, 
and as ihc two or thico years expire they would bo replaced and w mid return to the 
rndian s< ru.v, the idea being that they would carry on enquiries at home oil behalf of 
Governm* o', and on behalf of the firms in I ndi:i either acting in conjunction with the 
Impeiiul li.^. .I ui w/.k the Hoard of Trade or v uh both. 'I Icy will also pick, up 
information in Lngland for transmission to the departments in India, thereby holpnig 
them in invest ign, lions and research. Do you approve *.f this system?— -I think it is a very 
excellent idea- I had in my mind some such scheme when I mad.* my short note. I 
should prill r the yoiingei men, as letiied officers would, I fear, lose toiedi w i h India. 

• 

Would you prefer the younger ollicer to la* ais >< ia'ed with the Loaid of Trade acting 
in conjunction with the Imperial Institute? — With both. ^ 

You sin that the list-s of art iides imported by Government should hr published and 
samples made i caddy available at such centres as may bocoiisnleied most, convenient for 
the inspection of iikeiv Tiianniacturers, anu you develop that idea by stating in ) our note 
“ What I would sugg* st as n preliminary step is that tin Mipenir.cudeiils and assistant, s 
of all Government buying department •> should vi-.it periodii ally all factories producing 
pood" of th* nsturr of iho *• now purdiaM'.! frem abroad, and learn sonu thing, not, only 
of the goo U ’.hat arc actually Lung inn nufiwl un d, but ofthe posdbilit ie- of tho induBtrios 
visited’’ i *iip|»"s you jiiuuii most of ;Ik Governm* o' odi"- r-, iu I mc! *: i who are purchasing 
officer.' V - 1 rfer *o the ab .elute heads of Government buyim depart neuit,* . 

Co \ 1 1 ti di.nk Ika* wo should have in India a st«uvr* pur. having department similar t, 
that of the 1 1 dia ( )Pi<*e ami tl.at the ston s d- pait uient sijuiibl ccutam rnoiigh of variety 
in the wav ol *.e * .iiiul experts to juig • the qualitv of !h ■ iiiaii.-naU to l e ■ pun lias. d and 
to knov i 1 * fiiin b that an producing the article' of tin <|ii«ili : \ Govi-rn meut reipiires. 
l)o yoc ,! ,!»!. ’.hut a ebeuie "f that kind euuhl be u<»iLd out V — it s-'iiim t,o me fo.i iblo, 
1 inn a v i ■ ' • h .w, vrr, to i be mullipli'Ui: ion of Govei unu lit. «!• port in- uh an ! would make 
the I"-’, us < 1 1 1 * • xi-tng ones: .My i lea wa-Gliat the oili'*'*r.- i • ■ j i o 1 1 i G I . ■ lor the purchase 
of Gov en.na nt store> should vi-.it the factoiies to enabh tlumt.o come in conLacl with the 
supplier* and to understand vvha* they aie ( apalde nf piodueuig. 

ikii ilia l would be done by the stores depart iin-nt ? — Yi:> that would be ,vi. 

There will bi a lnrgi nuiiibn of ar, odes requii e 1 i hat < uuld no: bo manufacture) 1 in 
India, anil would not. be manufactured for many \e.iT' t> com,', ; nd those indents will bo 
passed on t" the India (Mice by the stores department ? Yes. 

In answer to question no. til, can you meiit'ou any industries f ■ • r which India Hems 
peculiarly suited "ii account of its lesourccs in raw materials, labour, and market ? — 1 
have in my mind one or two industuos such as the extracting of tanning mabuial and 
paper pulp. lint 1 should liko to carry my investigate ns » little further I ofore mention- 
ing them. 

Mr. A. Ch< it ter Ion . — In answer to question no. n, you state that Government, control 
should be confined to a general audit, of accounts, particular attention being given to the 
checking of raw material, primus, fair distribution of charges, total cost, of production and 
the Felling price of the finished article 1 have had some experience of this, and what 
struck me uh an even moro importiyit item is the stock -checking ? — Yes. I regard that as 
a very impoi , ant, point. 

The auditors generally do not check tho*stock ? — They are expected to chock tho Block. 

The p >int is this. Thero may bo a large amount of stock which may have deteriorated 
consideratdy in value, but which is entered in the hooka at its original value. Have you 
any practical suggestions as to how the real value of the stock may bo arrived at for purp jbo-i 
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of audit?— I think the inclination would bo, bo long as Government assistance is being given 
for the manufactures to undervalue the stock rather than to overvalue it. Government cjuIJ 
always insist on an e xpert oxamiuati jn of tlio stock and could see that it was correctly valued. 

In an wer to questions 31, 32, and 33, you give your opinion about industrial exhibi- 
tion-.. Has ji, any particular reference to the big industrial exhibition hold at Allahabad 
Rome years ago? — 1 do not think it accomplished very much in bringing buyers aud sellers 
together. Jt alVorded facilities for meeting friends I consider it was a good tamasha , 

Could you tell u- here that it was a failure from a business point of view? — I regard 
it as such The industries exhibited derived very little benefit from it. 

I und« rshmd that. th<*re was a proposal made at. the Allahabad exhibition to hold 
another one either at Calcutta or Malms or some other centre and that th.3 manufacturers 
aud also their agents were strongly opposed to it? — Yes. 

it rather puts them to heavy expense with very little return ?— Yes. 

Dr. K. JJuph'inson . — In answer to question no. 1 do you refer to Indian capital? — I 
am referring lo local Indian capital of those provinces. 

You Ray that the capacity of output of the tanneries in Bombay and Madras is far 
greakr than lie* demand in u irmal time.- under existing tisoal condition*. Do you mean 
that the trade is 1 tiled l.\ foreign e..tnpe!it.i .n V— It is killed by foreign duties. England 
is practically the* only buyer of Madras ai.d Bombay tanned cow-hides for Lie ■ simple reason 
that other countries linxo imposed such h«a\y import duties oil those that an expert trade 
B rendered impossible. 

The home Indian market is a limited one and more than supplied ?— Ye*. 

In regard to the appointment of Government olIiciaB us directors of industrial 
com pan a s, can you give v-air reasons for objecting to the uppointm ■mV — There is always 
tin' rink that a t ioveniumnt (dli-.'ial might only possess a superficial knowledge of the 
industr y and might, cons.qucntly he more of a hindrance than a help. 

Wind i* n quired of him is to see that the business is financially sound ?— I provide 
for that b\ appointing ;iM auditor instead. 

Do you think that an auditor will servo lire same pui q» *.-> a** a director? — I thiuk so 
Jn this uojinoeLiuii he would serve a belter purpose. 

I f avo Vi ii mi \ ol»ii*. tiiMi tn exliibition f-»r qtik.e special o’ *jeef for instance, motor 
exl. ibi ions as dtst mgui-hed from giiieral exhibitions? — 1 have no o jociion to them at all. 
Dili. I do not si'o that tin y ar-‘ likely to luing b;iv«r- an 1 m!Bi-' tog.. tdier An exhibition 
of special objects in (’alcutta, for in-tamo, would not b*‘ 1 kely t » attract many people 
from other parts of India. 

In answer to questions \ 1 ami 4’>, \ o't say that the average Indian has a natural 
dexterity in tip* handling and use of tools wheu young but v- u suggest that thm disappears 
after a time? — f t. do"s no* divippar, but lie d »es not iiupr.Ai greatly beyond a curtain 
stage. The fn nod when he begins to slugnale is after he consummates hi** maniage. 

Does it c(,me bark later? — In some eases. 

Do \ t >ii think : t givtn the dcxteiitv which you remark upon that e-mld be turned to 
bettor account by some system of manual training tn the elcincnlary schools? - Yes, I 
think ee’-'am u iv,.ntager, would he got. in that direction. We introduced a system of 
liummil training in imr n,\n factory. The -Kill and uilicieney of tlio labouier is to a 
very large extent dependent upon healthy and cleanly surroundings and in keeping the 
g od ones together as far as possible, dhero has been a marked change in their 
during the last io years. 

1 should like to ask whether the l»o\.s who come to \o:ir sJioul arc eulire. 
illiterate? — Illiterate when they come We only employ them for a few hours a day ana 
keep them at. school for the rest of the day. They are taught to real and write in the 
verna'ular ami wc tench them t ^nothing of our own particular industry, viz. what a hide 
is and tlm uses t,«. winch us ditferont parts arc put, etc. The manual work they do is in the 
factory ami not in tin* school. 

i 

Arc the teachers factory foremen? —'Hie tea- lmis me Governm *nt cert ifi rated teachers. 
There is no connection between the fact »rv foremen and the teachers. \ hat is probably 
a weak point which 1 think c-iuld be put right. 

Tim boys who ait, end the school ire confined to half-timers ?— Yes. When wo started 
the school wo had some difficult v in gelling the scholars to allend school. But We are 
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now getting scholars from out-ide. People art* bog inning to realise that it is an a 1 vantage 
to their boys to gain some elementary training. 

You have made it. compulsory in your factory ?— We make it compulsory, because wo 
do not allow them to run wild wlion they aro not working in t.ho factory. 

Hon'blc Sir R. N. Mookerjce .— In answer to question no. 2, do you refer to Indian 
capital or European capital?— MosLly from European busiuess-mon. * Thore are very few 
Indians. 

The auditors are public auditors?— I mean Government auditors from the Accountant- 
General^ department. 

SirD.J.Tafa . — With regard to exhibitions, d > you th ; nk your objoct would be 
gained if you hud a sort of travelling exhibition ? — I think the purpose would be servod 
by the opening up of agencies in the different big towns for the exhibition and sale of 
particular articles. 

With regard to what r m sail about the purchase of stores by Government 
departments in Europe, ar ■ you aware ol any vosted Interests ? — No, I am not. 

With regard to your unswor to question HS you say— “ What the manufacturer wants 
also is a fair comparison of tho prices of the articles he produces with those importe d by the 
Government, ami it is incumbent on Government w hen making comparisons to thut 
th'-y are allocating a fair proportion of all charges, packing, rail and sea freight, import) 
duty, etc., over thoir home purchases ” I do not quito follow 7— Suppos* thr Government 
wished to bring out a particular art tele that, is manufactured in tins country and 1, as 
a manufacturer, submitted ray rate, say Us 20, 1 expect, when Gov.-rum rat import.-, that 
article from h mi** that it will add to the English prnv packing, sea freight, import dutv 
and all other charges landed at Ilumbay or Calcutta before dm wing a comparison of 
prices. 

President. — Does i; uut follow naturally in this way that the Government will 
accept from you a price that, will pay thorn V— 1 do not ki: e.v what Government does. 

I have had ('uses where ray pri<\> has In on compared t> ;!i • pntv of the London 
manufacturer without, taking into conMiV-alion thi ehargos I have referred to. 

till' IK J. Tata. — Inan-wei to quos; ion 41 at tin* very end, you say yon are sum 
that *■ [tlie .skill an' ‘dlmi-mcy of the labourer is, to a very great - Merit, b*peud. nt upon 
hoalihy and eleauly and orderly home KurroundinLrs/ 1 Do }mu tdiiiiL that ;! mig!i( bean 
advantage in ) our factory to gi\ e yourselves good food to your operatives, say in the. 
iLiddk of the day 7 — We frequently give food t-* our workers wlfii they do work at night, 
nut likinr, 1 we tiavo not gi\,u tliom food during the day. 

Do i on not think that il yu ga\e them goo I food the second generati m will piobabl\ 
be boii'-r .‘Mil turn out be inn work 7— It would be an a Ivan'.uge in -oin • cases if we fed 
them and elotb' d them, but tiie\ would not accept ihoso conditions. Much of the mone\ 
earned is wasted on marriage ceremonies, etc. 

Uon'Ue tiir F. II. StcunrL — With reierenco t,n your answer to question No f;0, 
you put industrial school.-* under the control of the department of Industries. You 
eliminate the Director of Publi“ Intru- tion altogether ? — I do not see that, he is wanted 
very much. 

Would you form a f-oparato department of Industries as an Imperial department 7 — 

Certainly. 

Whom would you put at the top 7 Who will be the head man 7 — I should have a 
business-man. I should make his Hiatus equal to that of the head of the Gomnicrc- 1 and 
Industry department. My idea would be to separate the two departments, ahead for each. 

Manual training takes place in your factory 7- -Ye*.. 

An improvement might bo made in that ilinitimi il Government who to Htari. a 
‘jcneral system of tochuical training? — Yes. The technical school in Lucknow has been 
doing some good work. There is no doubt in my mind that cleanliness and orderliness in 
thur home lives produces good taste* 

With releron'c to your un-wor to question No. o, jou are n d. u1 traced by any of the 
modiod.s that have t we u suggested for financiaf aid to industries either on a largo or small 
scale 7 — I would judge ea'‘h case on its meuts. 

You do not approve of tho appointment of Govcmmer.i diiectois 7 I am not irierurip 
tc, officials but to non-. iM’ciuls ? — 1 have lmd no experience, 1 cannot help thinking that 
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t,ho interference of a director of that kind would cause a manager or proprietor possibly 
to lose an interest in the industiy. 

You do nut think it is a very practical suggestion ? —No. 

You think that the needs of the case might ho met by the appointment of Government; 
auditors? Do you think that Government auditors would supply that need ? — I have had 
experience of Government auditors. Some of them are very competent men indeed, and 
quite able 1 <j deal with manufacturing accounts. 

Would you loavo them under the Accountant-General or put them under the 
department of Industries ? — Under the department of Industries as the reports would 
hav* tu go first »o the Director of Industries. 

Ilon'hh tiir Fazul.Ui.oy C urrimhkoy. — Do you consider that trade, which is 
■ompeting l»y lining bolstered up by bounties or subsidies, should be counteracted by the 
starting of similar indu^ ries with Government aid ? What particular trades belstored up 
by bountion or subsidies or protected by tariffs, have you in mind which need 
coun: eriv*t ion ?— 1 was n*.t re for ring to any particular trade. 

1 U iVriitig to G.oNi rnmunt purchase of stores, you emphasize two difficulties. Do you 
thiaik that they would be remedied by having a central commercial information bureau 
which tould circulate information ami • ampins 7— No. 1 would rather favour a kteres 
department as Buggcited by Sir Thomas Holland. 

Dm you MM’ioiit-ly attribute the want of linish in Indian-male articles to t.ho habits of 
life of the workmen ?-l think that c mnts a great dual. 

Is it not the climatic coiidili m that contributes to this very largely ? — 1 do not think 
so. 


Are not your schools subsidised by the municipality ?— No. 

Is there any drink evil among.>t your mill-hands ? — Yes. Unfortunately we employ 
a large number of ( ’liamars. 

Dors it largely v 'iitributo to the absentees on holidays ?— Frequently, But I 
frequently tiud that the man who drinks .s a very good workman. 

On th" day lie gets bis pay and drinks, doe.-, he appear for woik on the next day ? — 
We have to bring than in. We keep a close eye on ilium. Wo have that, trouble 
particularly at the present time. 

Have you noticed the teudeucy to start concerns without first making Biire of the 
ext« nt of law material available, the vicinity of stnh material, and the suitability of such 
material V — It no doubt occurs. 


Witness No. 11. 


Mil. I'. T. Allen, Merchant , (a wvjtorc ; represent l a j the North India Mat cites, Ld 
Bare ill if ; the Cawn pore Filar, Go., LI. Cau'upore ; the weekly neuepnpt r “ Commerce, 
Ld., Calcutta ; fra iLynavlny in the United Frovincts. 

Written Evidence. 

I.— Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

y. 1. — No dillicultv in laising capital from British sources: complete failure m an 
attempt to raise capital from Indian source* funder tho best auspices). 

I suggest that the best ways of interesting Indian capital, would be (a) by printed 
propaganda and advertisement through unofficial media, which in turn would bo recognised 
and assis! oil by Government audits ollicurs? by t, lie systematic introduction in any form 
of advertisement for suhbcriptiou of capital, of the name, of one or other of the sound 
bunking institutions uf this country . 

Q. J. — Extremely disappointing. The refusal by the Government of India of a request 
for a loan, during the Wai period, of two lakhs to help to maintain a pioneer industry. The 
loau hud tho backing of the Lioutenaut Governor of these Provinces und unquestionable 
security. 

5.— (1)& (-) Only in special cases where considerable sums have been already 
expended by an individual or individuals in tho genuine endeavour to 
promote a now industry. 
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(3) A desirable method, without, subsequent rofuud 

(4) Cnly under very special circumstances. 

(5) Only when Government may have on haul plant and machinery which 

has been used for trial or experimental purpose.'* by them. 

(6) Desirable under two conditions only : — when the industry in question is 

one which is vital (a) either Lo t,iio Government, or (b) us a key 
industry, to this country s manufactures— it being understood that, such 
support of that industry requited : y thus, inlcM-sicd. 

(7) On all occasions when (a) the manufuclure is of suitable quality and 

price, (b) and particularly when an imported article competes, (<*) when 
the industry which produce tho article is new, and until it is lirmly 
established. 

Q, 0. — Under any methods where Government supply funds which are not repayable. 
The form of control should be p.nver to scrutinize accounts if desired. 

y. 7-— I am not in favour of Government pioneer factories, but >f factories fur pioneer- 
ing m w industries which, run under private control, should be dry-nursed by Government in 
practical form. 

y. — By paying the salary of practical experts, chosen and app>inted with the 
approval of Government, By practical assi.iiau«v in tho o.vci.ionof buildings and transport 
facilities (in such a case as ! li:it. of t.hi; Ivum.iii.i fruit industry and ulsj fibre gr iwing). 

Q. 13. — Tho principle that un industry, owe established and proved, no special aid 
should be given to promote similar industries in the same country. 

Q. 14. — Yes, wber. * and when it can be proved that indigenous enterprise canu >t succeed 
and provided the import'd article is not of such c >st, as to cripploan industry in which that, 
article is a iiecc^ury component. 

I] — Technical aid to industries. 

y. 15. — Some very useful information from the Director of Industries of this province ; 
and frequent, stativ. ieal data of timber and bark supplies by the Forest department Also,, 
most useful and valuable technical aid from the Agricultural department in regard to the 
tubo-wcll boring. 

On tho other hand, most unnappy experience in regard lo ihe technical data put up in 
Govcrnmmt Blue Book form on tho subject of wood suitable for match splints. 

y 17 — That Government have thu ii h !it to use the knowlodge gained thereby. 

y 18. — Restriction fco all extent which would safeguard tho interests of the pioneer, 
until he hud gamed such start as would enable him to benefit by the re ward of his labours, tue 
industry bo ng u small one catering for u circumscribed market. 

y. 21. — Satisfactory, in the one or two instances where samples * if fibre wore submitted 
to them for valuation and comparative purposes. Its u Ivautugns a-.* ilia’, it is very much 
in touch with the world’s market. 

y. 22. — It is advantageous t> have certain research work conducted in tho United 
Kingdom (1) for climatic reasons, (2) for reasons given in answer t,o question No. 21. 

y. 25. — It is most desirable that a thorough, united, and complete survey bo made of 
the best way in which to extract timber from the Himalayan forests. 

Q • 27. — Tho rosiilts of an industrial survey should bo made useful to industries through 
the medium of tho newspapers, particularly those dealing with commercial and industrial 
matters, and through records available from provincial Directors of Industries. 

///• — Assistance in marketing products . 

y. 28. — dhe commercial musttam temporarily instituted up-country resulted, in as far 
as the r -eh factory at Bareilly was concerned, in numberless futile enquiries for agency 
rights. • 

y. 30. — Desirable, and the only Way in which to bring these smaller industries before 
thegonerul public ; they slnuld be develop j> l on tho linos of that which exists in Cawnpore. 

y. 32. — Not until the country’s manufactures have l.ocn more fully developed. 
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Trudr rtproson- q 04 'pin political department should bo forced to assist the empire's trado in 

much tho same way as America’s representatives do. 

Q. No. 

Oovemment pnt- Q. ;,7.— Data should ho available, 
remap'' 

y. ;js.— The present, ruling is a farco^ince it is hardly observed in the letter, aud never 
in the spirit in which it was framed. It should he penal for i he indenting oflicer to Government 
to send indent 1 home without first, referring to the Director of Industries in each province. 

IV — Other forms of (iovernment aid. 

Kuri-n of mv. y 4 (i. — ( ;„ V( rnment should, on the jvnmmondtttiim of tho Director of Industrie? 

m,.tcortt. from any pm titular provimv, aid with supply of raw materials when conditions deserve 

suoli aid particularly if one of those conditions happen- to he competition from an imported 
article v\ hi di lias ha I assi-tance in any form from its own (iovernment. 

l.M.fi policy. (i 41. — Municipal <-rm:r*»l of land, whore t lie municipality is prepondcratingly 

Indian and unf» tiered, js likeh to hinder (and in the case of the Bareilly Match Factory 
actually has hindered j industrial development. 

The remedy would b^ the "rant of c» rtain p wer~ t.o tho (’oil- dor or Commissioner, 
with locOL'niz-’d right id appeal to the Local (iovernment. 

In obviously dcBerviiiL' eases. 

« 

V. — Tra hniifi of labour and bujicrvisitw. 

y. ‘h.. — ( \>mideruble e\peii* nco in the k at her industry. 

y. 4‘i. — Day schools lor si. oil- time. employees good on the whole. 

(j. t v». — lli.rjuestie.nai-'j under tic department of industries. ('omplote subordination 
of the depaituiint oi o.du« , n , .,i-,:i ni di ■■ the o pajlme \ of industras in such matters. 

VI — Orncnd official administfnt da, and or* inn ‘-.at ion. 

y. ;,ij. — The Ih'-Mt o- o { ' In lust.! and an Industrial Tl-.ard. Bra ideally a clean 
f w (m p of tin- B ard of Industrie*! t pie.-* nt conn ituted. 

(j. r. — A Din c;..r of InduMriis. AK« i\ Board of Indus! i e.-, with the Director oi 
Industrie*- a- t'huinnnn. tins Board to la composed <d‘ two European an i tw * Indian members 
of tl io province who an practically interested in industries, to he nominated by the 
LieuU mu.!- ji>-- user: •»!.<■ each o':ii\al and responsible repr-fciitativos of Forests and 
Aiiricultn. < : k S** n tiny to the (. hum l er of (.’••mmei.'i . 

The Board Hiiould be advisory, without i.udgetUd lands Bn iis ivc-unmcndatioiib 
should mci\e far more eonsi«;erai,ion ly l!io Lieutenant ‘Governor and 1-L financial 
adwi.-cr- in tic- future :!,an they Law* m the . 

Q. Y,'s. Vi h- re possible a hn-ines.- man. 

0 n. — The Director cf Industries should bo the medium 1 etwoou the provincial 
Gevernn. at i.n 1 tli Board of 1 i.diM-ries. 

y. i-’J. — A single Chief Director of Industries. wh » would hoop in close touch with 1 lie 
piovniciju 1 iiv r,, ois of Industry. But ’.he < hief Direct, "i- should not i e r >usidcrod eithor 
the fi'ittf ft i i in us trial inf >rmmion, nor should his fundi oj he that of accumulating 
data, ills principal duly, dn uld be in tepi elating questions, protTcr. d by provincial 
(iovcrnnu i.ts (at the imt-gaiion of provincial Dmetora or otherwise) to the Imperial 
(Jeveinm ut.: and in negotiating, where necessary, with In ads if departments in the 
Imperial * iovi-rnnunt for concessions or laniitien and improvements in such things as 
lrans] oit. brigalioTi, tnrilVs. etc. 

Brn.dv ; he activities rf the pr- s.n: department ( f Commerce and IncbHiy should he 
docent rali/ed ai d Us status eutiiely altered. „ 

V1L — Urftanizai io-i, of t> hied wud scientific departments of f ’o ' Cch mnit. 

*. 

c.ium.n y i 3. — d'he ii lest n ‘Jeii'ch. 'iisiiiiite at I ’thru Dun w< uW her.* fit 1-y being brought 

into elof-er toueliwith the 1 ndusiiies department and Boaid. 

rn-viDciul ttepart y i ji. — ln-Tease in the l.urnl er of first class ^liemists and ii cl eo -M.1 joHcaroh would 
pccrn to he the dcMdcmt.mil : paniculai lv in iclation to tl e matter of in 'i ;aiou.s ilycs. 
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Q ■ — Under provincial control, and in close touch with iho department of Industries : 

the provincial departments to keep m closo t uich with each other over mutters of 
experiment and special investigation. 

Q . TO. — At Government expense. 

Q. 80 —No. 

Q. 81. — In no way. 

YTJI. — Government organization for the collection <nid < Hsimlutiun of commercial . 

intelligence . 

Q. S'J.— Government statistics as at present collated are mislea ling, and a r o ton 
approximate and general to bo of any real value. 

Q. S3.— The present system is not of appreciable value, and should bo done away with. 
Commercial newspapers which ure generally rend, t-lwuld be tin* media tor distribution of 
useful data only : untrammelled by a wide collection of facts which may only be required 
by the very few. 

Q. 81. — None. 

Q. So. — Government should assist and encourage th-so existing trade journals which 
are generally recognized aud read. 

JX . — Other forms of Ooviruuoid action aud organization . 

Q. 94.— The law relating to t ratio smirks iii t his count ry is apparently ineffective, and 
out ot date. Facilities should be given for proper r. gisMatioii of trad-* marks and right*. 

Q. 9T. — In regard to tins fruit trade, which it is so necessary to this country to 
encourage, it is desirable that all railway* should be iMm-d to adopt the. u>«* of cold storage 
vans of a recognized and appmvi d pattern. 

Q. 105. — Until the enormous unused products of the forests in India have been fully 
opened up and placed at tho disposal of the e»uulry. it. should bo made penal for that, 
department, either Provincial or Imp wial, to allow a surplus in the annual budget. All 
return^ should be sunk in tho develop ::n ;it of and opening up of forest resources in 
conjunction with private enterprise. 

Q , 108.— I have found from experiem*o that tliey hardly exist. 


( Ot A 1 . KviDt SCF, tiTl f NoVKMim:, 1010. 

I'c^idcnt . — Willi lefeniice to \our answer to quest ion No, 1, will yon give some 
details of your experience ill raising capital for industrial eoticcrns ? — I have found no 
difficult) in raising capital from licit ish sources, even in such risky von turns as the one 
or two I am interested in, mutches, fibre growing, fruit and so on. J bit 1 may say that 
I failed completely in an attempt t.o raise capital from Indian sourtvs. When this nnteh 
factory was about, to lie started in Bareilly, th-* Lb utcnnnt-Guxcrnor particularly wish'd 
me in give the Indians in Bareilly every chance to take up such capital as they could and 
1 had no objection whatsoever. So 1 itddies.-.ed the I ’r- sub nt of the . Municipal ity, wlm 
was a leading man there, and *ume of hi.* fri<-ml*, and gave them data and c\«tv taetlity. 
But although they were told, and icalised, that tiiere was a strong backing to this v< mure, 
and aliliough it was to lies' art ori actually in their own town and their own people 
would be employed, there was nut a single offer of capital either small or largo. 

You propose printed propaganda and advertisement through unofficial in- din which 
in turn would be recognised and assi^te l by Government and its oili m i* ?— W hat I 
mean is this, that 1 think the hoatded wealt-u which is aiipposed to e »ist in India — 
certainly to a largo extent with the z.amindar classes who at present have very little to 
encourage them to take an interest in business — should be tapped by new method*. There is 
no ono who really gets at these people who have their money lying useless. I also Migg' st 
“ the systematic introduction 'u any form of advertisement for «ubscripti ju ol capital, 
the name of one or other ot the smnd banking institutions of this country .’ * Every 
Indian trusts in English hanks, or pt any rate in sound banking institutions. Tho actual 
name of “ bai k” goes far in the opinion of the Indians of this country. 

Uonble Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — When y<fu say that }ou could not got money did you 
issue a fully detailed prospectus of that match factory? — Yes. 

Did that prospectus show, by calculations and figure^ anypiofitto bo gained?—* 
No, because we were going largely on iigures which had been put forward by, firstly, 
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people who wore interv^id in selling mat .b. machinery, and secondly, 0:1 data which were 
given in certain ( i'vernment JUue Hod^. 

The piihli*- had no duta be"i»re thorn in the pr.jsp^eius to find whether that venture 
would l»e a piofitablo venture or not ?— Only in general torrns. 2s o actual figures were 
given. 

How will a haul; help a company before it is formed? — What I moan is this, that the 
prospectus should proiuim ully show' the name of the hankers of the proposed company. 

(Join rally, all prospectuses und- r (ho present Act must say which is tho bank ? — I 
thud: that is hu'diy hvuu/ht mil mouidi, The introduction of the hank’s name should bo 
a practical guarantee that the endeavour is a sound one. 

Tho hank is only for depositing } our money and disbursing your money ?— Yes. 

Apart from that, up till new the hunk 1ms not taken any responsibility for the 
concern V — No, and 1 d'» not t+unk that ii. should take responsibility: beyond tho fact that 
bunks which arc going lo help the indushi iu.> of tins country, or whos" names aro going to 
he inti oduce. ! us lm\ mg (Joxen.uient’s ha* king htliind them, should ho made to feel that 
they an i e^p.m :blo for only puttimr then nam*.s to what they l#clh ve to he sound 
ventures 

The hanker is free t». givi l.k name to any vonturc ho hkis° — Yo*. !»ut if he is 
goini! 1*i give li" mime to Mim-thing which k absurd and tihky, .something that, cannot 
po.^ihly 'ucvi'd arid so in 1,j clt m *■ vi-- tolon coniiih lire and mi-Ium. 

Support tho im*ne >-f ihe Hank of li ngid is pc* *i ;!c piosp ct us will tliat attract 
capital V— J think it .‘limiM he no imi.Yrv.i'i.d thing in ihu future t.i ai the venture that has 
this hank’s nam* k not a I i-gns conecn , ■ ‘c. 

'hi deu-lop an imlc t ! y or star, a n* \v empaiiv I d - not quii<‘ s. e how* a hank can 
h»lp yon. \\ nut k y :,r idea*. — Who; I have at the I a k of my mind is that in the near 
future ( iovei nniiLt will er.cour... •? huul s, by harking them, by lending them money 
cheaply and so »*n. and the hank- will ir their own turn lrnip indmi riep. 

According luti* A* 1 ! wluchinow in \ nguo. t!,e India* CunpanifS Act, m ‘’.hare"* 
can he allotted, no company c-tn he fm m. d u* k* « :l e full al is sul'S.-rknl. Suppose 
you want to rain 1 a con vn* with a capital uf • :g!.t la’ Its. Accor linn t. ) tho present 
Act, index* \ on n il iih< h’. gr.Jrar tl.a* \»u haw got the eight, laid. 3 tu 1 j. «-i lad — ir may not 
he tully paid, Lut pmn.-'C 1 >•;. allotment — t lie 'onipany he regktore 1 . Theivforo, 

1 do not see Imw the hank tan li ip y on Vuu mic! registei the euepnny and got' your 
share capital tidiscrihed. 'I’lie bunk can help y ou wlicn you arc in want, of money for 
working the thing, oi. after you form a company if you wan* any other a-^ktanoo from tho 
hank t»* help you? — You aie dealing emit civ wit 1 .: the question of rupees, annas and pies. 

i am talking of a limited company— What. I mean is tlm e > you are arguing on tho 
matter of money. 

1 am also eoiaidoring tin; very imp Ttanl qties: ion of managing agents. — Suppose a 
hank was satisfied that ulih.iiigii the promoter r mid got mom y , and was aide to raise 
capital, y et his ma.iagemuit or lie agu.its were not l> tho hank’- liking. 1 consider that 
that hank should wit.: diaw its i muc and patronage. 

That k the second stage. The first stage is, if you want to form a c* m.i -ny and you 
say, ior nstniuv, your cup i d b si \ lakhs, you mus*-, by issuing a pruspoetu- or by private 
cffoits, first, git tk capital fully subscribe i. Then the com puny w ill b" registered and 
will be allowed to go to allot men 4 linb-ss y*.u do tliat, the bank cannot give you any 
help" — Quid bo. J)o you tliink lii ro vu.ikl he any objection to bringing the bank's 
name ir,t • y.»ur jHOspcetus, ami s:i_ in jt these would ho the hankers V — 1 do not. think tho 
hank should give its name unless the business k consi.l red to he genuine, 

Vrc&’flvni. — Ih> you agre* with Sir II. A . M jolurjc \s views ? — I consider that the 
bank should he mado more respond hk :\ tliete coming day s than it has been hitherto. 
Quite ap'Lit th ■ financial Me, befmo any question of allotment talus pla r *e, it should 
he possible and should be dotiiuhlo t » mtrodi :q tuo bank’s name, not as being responsible 
for, hut as a guarantee that, the proposed concern and the promoters were genuine. 

Would you like tu have the company law modified, because that could not, ba done 
undei the present law '{ — Ye-.. 1 think tin lu\t ought to he changed. I do not propose that 

banks should knd mom.y direct to all concerns. 1 say that tlay should work through a 
trust. 

It ou w f oultl nut lend money on plant and buildings to a concern from the fixed 
deposits of the bank ?— 1 would prefer not to. 
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' What you waut is something in the form of an industrial hank, or some kind of trust 
that would take the place of, or act in conjunction with, the industrial bank ?■— Yos. • 

Can you draw up a workable scheme ?— Yes. 

Mr, A . Chatterton . — Do you mean that tho Bank of Bengal and other 1 auks should to 
a certain extent guarantee the bona jiihs of the company V— Yes 

llon’blc Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy —If the people of Bareilly knew tho persons engag- 
ed in a business, don't you think that, if there were good agents anil directors, they woultf 
get as much money as they wanted for capital ? — I don't think so from my knowledge of 
them. Tho monied class or tho wealthy citizen, at any rate in Bareilly, lias no intention 
of going in for investment. I think the city of Baroilly is poculiaily *.t,ubborti in that- 
matter. 

If pooplo who have started other concerns in tho country and have been successful 
start an industry in Bareilly, do you think that the money would not come in V— No, 
They are well enough off there without investing money in ventures of any kind. 

You think that the hank’s name ought to appear. May I know hmv hanks can give 
t-heir names showing that a company will work successfully V — It. is up to a bank to make 
enquiries, and it can very soon gu* at. the bottom of tin proposed business bv finding out 
who the promoters are, etc. 

If the promoters have put onougli capital into it , I suppose the banks themselves 
are bound to come out and help them V —It n not. tlu cn" a* a niaM. t H fa *t. .Vs an 
amateur diro'toi of a bank, T have just had to pm my vote against fi!iati.*:ng li\e lakhs 
of rupees to assist certain pooplo who iftv p Ttctly well «»!1 ; bir I d * n »t think Lli Vi uturo 
is a sound one, botanic i happen to ku »w all about :t. 1 u • prom iti'Ts woit; prepared to 

put up live lakhs provided tliev got live Likas more troiu the oauu, aid I have \ dn.* i against 
it. 'Hie money was wanted t’w trading. Tii y wan to l t. > buy raw material, and they 
W’cro willing to give as -ecuriiy building and machinery, and even then tho bank refus'd. 

Don’t you think that kf.-re inviting c.ipiUl the public sh mil be taken into their 
confidence b\ the promoters, and ho told and show n tho ground on w'liioh t:u*y expect to 
make profits and what, tho profits would he. *o that they may doci !«• whether t » invest, or 

not? It depends on the confidence tin; have in Hie promo, . it^. Did you issue a pros- 
pe f, tus of that nature ? — l should make a dillereo *o and a distinct! * 11 the’o. If 1 was 
atartiag a cotton mill where \ cm are working on beaten tracks, and \ «»n know exactly 
wliat to . xpcct. nn>i can cul-ukite wliafc your profits and 1 will b--, well and good. If 
yon are starting a venture new to the country, with nothing to go upon, 1 would not, 

as a promoter, give any figures. 

li von were starting an entirely n**w venture, don’t you think it better to investigate 
very euVfnlly the prospects of profits ? —I should, in my own interest certainly, and as 
far as p ssilde, but where it is new’ it would be difficult. 

] think other ventures which were perfectly new were able to give figures and make 
an c: tim ate of the profits which have been more or less correct. It may be a matter of 
time and trouble and proper investigation, but wlion the public k»*»w that, a hrm has made 
a proper investigation and aro giviug ove.ry thought, capital is not. fhy ? - flu ourselves 
made ov.-ry possible enquiry, but wo did not care to risk figures and slat'-m-nts of which 
we coul l not. be absolutely certain. 

Why should vuu expert Iho public t,o ri-k their money in a tiling in which we ure not 
prepared lo risk figures ¥ —I risked my money and so also did many ol my friends. 

Your friends and you knew, but bow could the public, know ? — 1 ■ »'c'ii t,iero ' vlt!l 
the best introduction from tho Lieutenant-Governor, Commissioner, and (..wllector. 


Tho public does not attach much weight to these officers where mom y investments are 
c'incerned. My point is this, that., if you issue a prospectus saving that you aio going to 
run such and sueha thing and that you are putting in your own m.ney, 
peoplo to put in their money, then it would be a better way to give estimates of piolits . — 

1 gave every detail except figures. 

HoriUe Sir F. H. Stewart— Arc you going to impose responsibility ■ on the J- 
1 should certainly think that if Government propose to as-wt f 

banking facilities or encouraging banking facilities they must assume some .w ■ 

I have been discussing mutters as far as the Alliance Jiunk o , im a \ s tartiii<r 

know that tho United Provinces Government is anxious to enable tho ‘ ^ he J ,L V ° 
.tmall or lurge industries lo go to a bank and get money with less i ) C n courage- 
hither to experienced. If tho Indian Government are going to gi > 
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mci.t, 1 should Lh ink that the Bank, on Lbc other hand, should take a deeper interest than it 
has taken hitherto in the soundness or otherwise of a venture. 

Would you approve of the introduction of an industrial corporation or something of 
that sort which would do that, work ? — YeB. 

That should lm a matter of private enterprise and not for the State ? —Such a trust 
or corporation should have a good hank behind it and that hank should be one that Govern- 
ment ircogniHes. 

Willi reference to your effort to secure Indian capital for an enterprise in Bareilly, 
that was only a small industry ? — 1 he whole thing was a matter of 3J lakhs. 

Would vou asm Im that failure to waul of confidence because of the failuro of other 
industrial enterprise which hud been started ' -1 do not believe so, because there is no 
other in« lust rial enterprise up there. 

Sim ilsa i . ntorpnHcs had )>«cn started in the way of match factories in oLher parts of 
India and i li« y haw not b on Ruorcshi ul ? — Yes. 

Had that ntiy ■ ■fleet. ? — Possibly. But I had hoped that there would have been some 
effect, iroiti tliefa' t. that wo hud British capital behind this one, and in the others thero 
was none. 

, Sir H J, Tain.- \m I to understand that y»#ur reply refers to Bareilly or to India 
in general V —1 take Ba-eilly a- an instance, because I happen to know all about it. 

You nie u\t hi c that on the Bombay side we can always raise plenty of capilul for in- 
dustrial iindi rl.ak ings ? - 1 have no exp, rience except as t,o what happens in the United 
provinces, 1 know very little of Calcutta or Bombay. I am talking of the United 
Provinces only. 

J'reHtdevt. — With reference to your unswor to question No. 4, do you refer to the 
match manufacturing enterprise V — ^ es. 

A ic \ oil satisfied m vour mind that match making is an appropriate industry to this 
province V —I n comparison with other provinces, because it, is nearer to the only supplies 
of really suitable wood. 

Prom the point of view of splints it is a good province and Bareilly a good locality ? — 

Yes. 

You have to import all the chemicals V —Yes. 

Can yon give nr, in rough figures tho relative oost. of chemicals, paper, and wood for 
,ho splints V — Owing to the war, chemicals and paper have gone up ho much in price that 
i should -in the cost of chemicals tnd paper amounts to seven-eighths and wood one-eighth. 
In pre war times it was wood ouc-t.lmd and other materials two- thirds. 

lx ven in pro war conditions the expensive pa»t of your match was imported? — Yes. 

Would \ o-.i therefore think it. feasible to undo! take mat'h manufacture in this country 
when im^t of \ our material has to bo imported V— Yes. 

Whn! an- tV balancing advantages of doing so in this country instead of huying 
matches fr. • m abroad?— i consul, r that every country should be made self-supporting in its 
ncc^suMcs, M’c .ndlv, one Imp-s that chemicals and paper will be available in this country 
at iu» distanl date. 

The tird i s a political reason V— Yes. 

Which vou could hardly expect to influence the investor? — Any necossaries for the 
count iy of this kind should be backed by the Government and that, would influence the 
shareb Tier. 

p,, you consider the .second reason as economically sound, that you should start the 
maim fact me of an article because you hope that in the future paper and chemicals would 
be mane hero 7 Would it not be bettor to wait till those things are being made before you 
attempt to start .in industry depending on thorn? — Not if you have learnt from a heavy 
Blue Book put, up by a Government official that this industry could bo successfully 
conducted in this country, suitable timber from Government forests, etc , being available. 

» 

Y ou Hay that you were misled by the memoir on match manufacture published by the 
Forest department ? — Yes. 

Oid yon make any independent, inquiries as to the statements made in that book?— Yes* 
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Can you quote them V — I could got un practical in format ion. 

A good many you could not verify and check without a gi\:it waste of umo? — Y r es, 
and it was very much a matter of time. 

Dr E Il'j'kinsu :,. — It; was on tin ■ {strength of the reports that yon darted the 
factor) V—Ws. 

When \ ou subsequently found that the memoir was net. cu-n ct, d; i you refer to tho 
1 orcst department again V — Yes. I kept in constant touch wit : 1 them and tln v sent u.s 
different \w» sis to test and try at dilFori nt times. I n tliis cas ■ t lie mat li fact >r'y having 
’cen siaitcd, we were aMo t .findtiiat sprticewood in India which is analogous to the spruce 
o] X.-rwav and Sweden, was quite sat is factory for our purpos.- an I would make. excellent 
matches, t an y ou oh* u in »t? — \ os. I can ohiaiu itj when /title n*. ’■*. r, department have 
dev* lojied t !i - science .»!' t" tractang this timl»er at reasonable c «st from their forests. At 
[‘resLiit they uio entirely unu'L t-< do t iN. 

Thai is a point tor the Foiest depart incut /— Yes. 

lion He Sir Fanil hlioy Cnrrituhfioy . — Do you think that the match industry can 
wi ih».i u ml foreign competition without (iovvrnnwuL aid or help? — The question you put is 
nvi her a broad one. Ido not think myself tint, until ( i ownim-nl ; particularly in the 
Joie-: department, shows how timber ran be extracted at. a -mill 1 cost or a eomparuti' voly 
-mall cost from their foro-ti, it. would be worth one’; while to endeavour L«* nuke matches 
’a lids country, because they could not possibly succeed. 

\ ou want preference ?—( )nly in order to get the industry on its legs After that 
wo can sell tons at fair mai k. t rales. * 

it ) ou get timber can you stand foreign com pot ition without any other financial a id 
lrom the ( io vernmeut V — Without u protective tariff? 

1 mean without i ioveinment subsidies or bounties will you be able to stand Yus. 

Mr. A ( Vntf/cKon.-— With reiorenru to your answer to question no. o, ave machinery 
airi plant supplied on hire-purchase -ystein m the Unite 1 Provinces? — 1 am not quite 
sure w!m i.hi'i it was on ;h hire pm base system, but 1 do happen to know of an 
iiistaiii-e wh.u< plant was taken over from (Joverumonl and 1 think it; was pad fo> 
gradually, m order that llie industry in question might, bo earn-- 1 ou by private eii'urprise 

In southern India we supply mu'dimery arid plain, to snail concerns on th- hiro- 
purebas-* system. We also supply money to ryots r small manufacturers or would-be 
iiKinufa- iUPT.s '.y b. :un which are granted on l !io s-w-tir ity of landed 'pmp. rf y, what are 
eull-. ; la! u\ ; l--an>. 1 m \ ou favour oil In r of fc!i-»-e .system's d‘ giving as- is tun :o t > priva* c 

.■J.iu: r — ( );»iy in tho i a-e of veiy small industries, that is. of coM-age industries. 

■ * iiat monetary limi would you put./ — ! would net have sii^gMtcd, for instance. that 
i!o\ ipuicM shoahl bu\ a match plant for me, hut in the case of baud w-avmg and so on. 
v»r ■. \ eu in t !)• * case of .sdk prodmaion, the cdlag.- industry dioul 1 be uicniragud a< tou 

SUl^Cst. 

M .odd you e’ teiel it to irrigation plant in the case a small man who could not 
aflori: ;l7 W nuld you ox ten 1 it in the cas.* ..f a man who wanted to put up a sugarcane 
nr'chiii" plant i«»r tin- development of Ins own properLv 7— 1 think in those cas* h t he 
l m \ eminent -hould be entirely guided by tho status of the’ man, wliotle-r he is sufficiently 
wealthy to huy lor himself, or la is so poor that assistance is warrant, d. 

In some eases a man is sufficiently wealthy but- has not ready command of capital, 
and in some caws it is desirable to lend him money or to give him plant on the hire- 
purchase system, more as examples for his neighbours, who are less well off to follow in tie* 
same direction ? — 1 entirely sympathise with that. 

I resident. If Government are to give loans or to supply machinery and plant on 
, hire-purchase system, ( «overnment should bo provided with technical advisers before 
they give machinery and plant?— It would be up to the provincial Director of Industries 
to ascertain w;it!i the assistance of experts in tho Agricultural department, (for instance 
m the case of irrigation and pumps), what practical help should be e tended, aud how’ 
in any particular case. • 

\\ i th reference to question no <i regarding t.ho form of Government control incases 
when Government givo financial aid. you think from your own experience that a 
Government auditor would be quite sufficient ?— Yes. 

i it' h. N, M-jukerjee , — After the mischief i > done, the auditor comes in ' , — 

1 would have a six-monthly audit. 
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Yc.u n . : L r • t Isiivt- pun-ha- 3 nui' liiii'-rv which might not ho good, ami the auditor 
Mould in ■ mIv iiIUtwupIn Don’t you think that, a director '.vho would coot rol 

:hi work a.vd would not allow su-di thii]g.> \\-»uld he hot’er 7 — 1 don’t think it would he 
i'eaniv , !.»■ an-, i th.nl ll.u* if you d! I you wi-ull ivtiier roquiie to have numerous 
i .<v c* ni: * Ore- :> rs, *,r else i»ri> man wii ■ w >’ild have t- ho s** t spoil in so muuy 
■ .i t >' a do to jiuid-; • v«‘i ytiiifU . 

i»v ( \> iv i "u-o 'i*e i flip ct< i need rot •*€- « k n n!!i ,, Inl V TD* n juiui- e «i t inv* nr: i nt 
■ ii |]i\a:< it >.iv . 'lin! “ -I 'annul. imiiL'iv.c the position. 

Mr A ' oi'h’/' 1 , 'lid ■■ ! t p'ti'iuahk to hu\c a nnii-nffi.hd dheilur? — I do 
: *-• lii'.'. uti n M lin-' n. r-y /;:■> w 3il hu\ e lii 1 I : me . 

ii lii't't Sir r 71. t r irt.— hoi o aye:* m f r-*i uinrMng a'C-uM'- y* u would not 
*c '-mirn-n'I tic nit. in • r-. w inmcrs', and.: ’"V fh«- A »\ •e.niaiit-Gcnernl V Ynuwuntun 
■ 1 inly I'M < lass ol ipui V — Y 

He will haw deal oi c’-'Viw now ■ ! V — ! think hi- drJV wot, Id Ik* to do l.ib 

audit and mulch i“j. :! Jo i*c 1-iiv t'u A in ! *.. * : i c* * . who )ti turn would hi i c-pont)! tie 

Ju’ ud\ itiV i ! ■ ( t v ( : nn { , j . 

,1 unoi-r-t-i 1 ' ’ 1 1 .i * e oil ’■(» onpOM'i! to app ii>‘» mg < iovernnietil official' us 

dir*'i"r-. I * 1 1 * T \ o:ild \ ul-n h- opj o.sed to appointing non-officials whn may he 
eneniniujed 1- * iui • inter- ■: >n uiu pnrt-on Ur industry V — lt\uuli .c ni< excellent tiling 
if V <1 could lit tin in. 1 .III!’,., j! Mil! l e I!:, jira^t .« aide. 

lltmU* Sir Ii A’. MtfLeritr. — Wtai tl« • y-u Tm-vm !.y 1 di \ -nui-ang ’ m your rt ply to 
qui"!;on ]io. i 7 — That tin pjunei i Minuid he given every cliuin*. of fittii.^ the reward ot 
i i- la U -u rs. 

Y * ui wat.t -'-mo l,*dp m- some sort id’ assistance V — Yes, 

What sou ot hi Ip would y-.ii wan! in ihib particular match industry? — What 1 a-k 
js tlie * nnjd'.licat ml. id woml Mip]»ly 

]'•'€!< id rut . — \k le/.vd^ V"Ui r. ply t<> cjmstion r. ■ S dealing with pi<»nert factories, 
w hai prieti'-al a i ^istanc- can 1» i r i.cn m the erection *d kuUdi*^ and t ransp.ort 
facihiie.s? May i .mv \ mi an uistimce ? ila»i is a fru.i indiih’ j in which l mu interest ed 
m the lulls. Ii is im: pos il-le for t!.i fruit gp'Wtrs. wlioaie • \|>c rts a*' far as fruit 
juodiieing eouctrned t<» sit d 'wn and d«> all the ^radin^ v puking, !..a:lotinfi and 
di-putchinp ui a’l ti.eir fiuit-s T’lie thiiuj they want is u ct ntnd d*’*, ot t * > which all 
Ji til's v, i mid pons m ( ’alif.irniii, and Jinlish f'olumhiu. this would i.<* .n charge of an 
e.\peit win* wou.ii do a’l this gradings marketing, etc, Kruit gr. \\e:s a:o not in a position 

tart a i tral depr-* oj employ an oxjc rt. Thry want, this ^.rl of building, including 
-tore ii.onis and s- n t ■■ 'ne or«*'-!fd :»\ DoM*n,ih«*nt The cOs‘ would he paid ly t'.o 
tsuit Lri*wi!.* out id ti.eir nudit^ in course ot time. 

ftrr J\ ./ laUi — -Y « .i tull. . t t ruin sji »vt i;w »1. : Do \ ou think theie > any roon 
t r ( io\ - > i nien.l Uijrin' ii: tin* mat to* - i Li'acsport i:e*iht'-‘ - t 1 I* i-- \e*y deciruhlc 
inde- d, p: .uumh onm rail. Tile presmt wag-»n i-i tvl'i* h ono .v.nls atul receives iiuit 
i" MUJpiy di.ygraeeml in \ ii vv ol t ie- |»royi\ s- i; ( * state ol tin* c.-untiy 

Having dal ami puis f -r c:ii*!\ ing fruii eve: distances, only ufors to fruit Do 
yn\ think l Ii#* sam< in the cas ■ of any oiler industry ?*— 1 think that sevenil industries an 
iiaiupi i *.il i \ want i-i tnui'-p-ti fiu.ili.ic- m this eountry. 

You d-' ii'.| m. an h -ight- ii; tlii evnnectii* r*— No. \n i l mean r*»ad tiaiisport 
un Will. 1‘Vu Ji.st uiii'i « ii y on taiv«* any station :n the hills, take the particular one that 
I know — iron. Kat'ig»diiui ii , » t » Uand.hct, tin traiisp.-rt Jacilui* > aie simply 
disgraceful. 

M hat is tliis jiartii'ular pla'v dealing in / — I’oJato.-s fruit, tea au<l largo quantities 
-■I provisions ter troops, in the hot weather. 

l^rtubm — With referonoo to yotir reply to question no. 14, do you think that 
(iovernment will i>e justitiod in hacking local manufactures in matches? That I had 
to a certain extent in min i ■ hut 1 think my reply answers the question generally. 

There ns the difficulty of chemicals in this country, for instance? — A very real 
difliculty. us 3 hu\c found to iny cost * 

Dr. E. Jlujikinstni — With reference to your unswor to question do. 15, did the 
Agricultural department toil you how to hore the w'ell ? — Well-boring has been developed 
largely in Australia with great success, and the Indian Government got over to this 
country an expert in laying down these particular w T ells. The manfird visited this country. 
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lie later came aeros- with bis complete plant, lie wus hut to the CawnpoivT ibro 
G mpunj t - put down a well. 

! !e sepe 'in'.onried the bur-ng ? — IK sup^n'ii'an led an- ■ woik>-d \vj;b his own hand**, 
lie js an exput in t’..at puriTnlu! bu.*niu bs 

Mr. A. Ch'iitirlvn. — V/dl- boriug has not proved an nh^.dutc success ? It has proved 
a failure iij & rue ca-es and tuece sh'uI in other raM*-, hut tiny hu\ e not delinbi lv got to 
th* bottom «'f the whole tiling u*t. In * awnporo ih« re Mi rr three uluiiipts * b\ ih : 
y UTiieipality of Oawnpor u: w 11 - 1 »• . riucr. all of winch proved unsuccessful in thiil th. 

\ ol’-ine oi water ixpectc-1 was no: o'-taiind. 

rrcai'j'nt.—A* rtyuni- \our reply to question no. IS, do you think it- will be possible 
;o name any period for the suppression ol this information?' — Yes; but each ca>o would 
in treated (»n in merit- : and the 1 Urector of industries might In the Judge as to when 
» r would be fair to disseminate sii'di information. If ) on wvio going to ronfine 
di^Si minat'on of us. fal information to Government. 1 »lu«- Hooks, there will he nothing to say 
against tl.u ? , bi-cau^e they take along time to come out. What 1 particularly moan is 
that if an expel ! is working for a match factory ill Government expense, lie should not, 
i.e wi it ii.g the result oi his reseuich to an} Imdv u n til th* industry Jia-. had a ehuiieo of 
ruling on its legs, until in fuel the lllne P.n *k comes out. I cuiisuW that he is guying 
away trade secrets, while he is ih > actual implode of the pioneer industry and especially 
so long as the expert is working in the industry . 

lie is learning as much in t.liat mat-di fu'-torv as he D giving to that factory ? That 

> the e\pe r once wo have luil in our businesses. K\ ports who come out from* Knglaud 
learti as mu'-li ns they touch. 

If y >u reach the sta^e ■ f h mg a 1 »I« • to teach an export as muc!i as ho tea (dun vou 
w-uldyou i it* m a position to burn on your own account, with mb h dp? — Tiiero is a quid 
! i\ rjuti. Ho is learning curt am Piing^ wdtile ho D touching us other things. 

As a general rule ih ie sli.ul.l no restrictions imposed. You know exactly wliat 
you u*e asking and what you are giving wdicn you go to the Government and ask for an 
expert, you will have t» give ihe ••xpcri certiru information and also get from that export 
certain advice ?— So long a- tii * cv;» rt in a dually working 1 liere and experimenting 
and trying, he should not be in correspondence with otli- rs who would like to start the 
taint, industry. That is wlmt 1 m.an. In that way t-lu ro should be a lime limit. 

Tin* result of the research diouhl be close 1 for tii ■ time b ing? Yra. Anothei 

disaivar.tupe is tliui the expert may be diss ■minateng information wdii'di is inaccurate. 

Of coura: it Las liappoued in pra-tice, as a rule, that if a company came to a 
( i ■ ■\\ , r , 'Ui' i I i * pert andu^kei lor advice the fir^t Lhing the expert would suy is, stato 
V'-ur cu.io. and in stating their case the firm would have to give some information which 
mii-i >e regarded as confidential Tic Government oiliaial in thorn circumstance.', would 
u-gurd the i-dormation as e nfidential without any rule? Don’t, you think that, there is 
-.anger in formulating a rule? — You fou that. Hut on the other hand, I am most anxious 
that I'li* in reprise of I lie pioneer should have its rewaid. 

D-rn’t y cm think that, ordinarily, u Government expi-n or a Government. official, if 
he is honest ami in t erected in the general progress of Lhe country, wamld exorcise 
discretion? — I am thinking entirely of an o!lic*.*r of the class who comes out as an export, 
who may not have such nice fo.lings aud ideas on *■ confide-ncos. 1 ’ 

A" ou realise that it is very difficult I o supplement a proposition of this kind by a 
p!cciso rule? — 1 think there should l»e aa un written rule. I think that, Government 
should do everything for th- pioneer by helping him, even if a written rule is 
.in possible. 

Mr. A. Ghatterton — Do you think that consulting engineers and consulting chemists 
would help in developing a pioneer enterprise ? — Yes. 

Would you be in favour of consulting experts luiug rctaiuol by Government for the 
ociiefif of pioneering, or of persons generally engaged in industrial development ? — X don’t 
oinie uiideibtuud what is meant by the word "reLainod.’ 

• 

At the . ”080111 time there is not Bullicieut practice f.jr a consulting cxpjrt t.o mukoa 
living in thi* country, lit* should got a pcrnyuionl income to h imc exLent, and if he were 
employed by Government giving him a retaining f . *c, lie would then bo able to help in the 
development ol business? — 1 would get an expirt out here for 3 years at a stretch rather 
than retain an expert in this country permanently. 

li you liuve a consulting engineer in Cawnporo wdi >.v_* services would be available on 
payment ot the usual fe.*' Mr auy industrial or agricultural \v ,rk, private pjoplo might 
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ft i*l i nf-li n- fl to t nl . up alvi';. ?— I think ho would uu i :i vain:* !>le. W<- have often 

ioiiiid that wh-ii w ha e !*u I .« -eri >us hroalv-d-iwn, although there are many engineers 
V r, if ilicy dwtgr on a pan i'.:ular poiu *>f repair (we have call-- 1 in I, or d engineers 
n u f» ■< ndly way and a-ke l th dr op mou ), there has horn no real « Xpert to whom one 
■ •ulil linn I * •; tui.«rinu; nm on matte’ - of ilia’ kind. 


1 1 tiv. \ ou tound yours- If a\ all in th- iiau'is of the ng- nt- * >t firms at, h >m-i in 
nun 'juctice ot lh" a ■'•'■life of sue.i c.pmi advice '.* — No, hi.-eivue we haveg.it o ir own 
.gent wlm h vt ry niic-h imund up in our lnli-rc.-it-s. 

Tai.iMi man who l.a-> n't j ■' i» i ^ -\u a.;eir., and who i- working on a wry much 
liialh r seal*-. lie w-#ui l h* very iuirli :n the hand- of the agents . »f the se’ling 
inn* V — V ' 

And it. would In- advantageous that he diould !a> aMe t-. gel udvi-e which U perfectly 
i - ■ lit ui-f-tii-d and \v i : i « • ! » In* would get frmu the expert. V — Yes. 


Pn -l•Uut.—\X*^ ►hall ii »\v eon-i ler your remarks on Research abroad. v D > you 
hink r.,ai il would In an aMitioual a-Kantage if w«* had deputed Iran this country one, 
a two, «>! ivn a lnrgi r uu’.ubm of i. clinical expmts in vegetable. and mineral products, s<» 
!iat r thcM* c xju its w ou!- 1 (I al w n h the pr« » i »K-i:is s. ut from India and s that they are 
levtd"pcd in ;ic ini -r- ts of India * — 1 think ih L it would !»•* ideal. 


.1 iisti ad uf relying as at present on th - Imperial Jnstilut- 1 in which there i*, of course 
i>. Indian olli.dal of M-ic.itilif and te'dini'-ul e xpcrioiico V — Tie wa:.t of tou -h with India is 
In- draw ha- k im\. . 


Do you think that oflivmls ..f t.hat kind •dioul 1 h<- ollioiuK m the active service ot India 
md thoiet'ore liiibl- to return to India, or Rtiirei utli'dals? — 1 think lli* y dmuid he retired. 

]l the\ sue let ii el ittiriiiU would iu-t tin ir knowledge get out of (lut- rapidly V —That 
would in. pia vented i-y *. ■ timo of lh* ir appointment . 

Ii you appoint an art Nr o', rial, would wui n t gc* t’-e iuhnngtuge of learning Irom 
i Ith levioi'- whuh Ift* pic Levi up u! home, when ho letunsed V— -] ? ip;u^c we would. At the 
4imet illicit w ouhl mean 1 1, upp-untiuent «d a huge nutid-T »d -u<‘h oilieiuls : bocun.-u 
luring the t u»n 1 mt an mVednl nturiud i > India !us piu'w at horn- would he vacant. 

Tin. idea would het-i have aiu.iii on spmMil duty at JmiU" tor U u h j ears and I .t for- ■ 
O’ leiuiied to India another one woul I Lauu iu> place and Mi'-ce-ir-'mi wmil-l he I. opt lip? — 
V.s, hut 1 Ihiiik It- w iMilo j»rt Neill tli M euhiei 1 f.iul. 'here weuld i-e lu-o uf touch a’. 
iom . A a. w mm /oinghom- would leivi to gv ; i» l- > ' mch willi people with whose ways, 
etc., In )ia>i m»l b» i.»r- h. . »j I'oiiwisunl 


Uv.w.AAv » uwV\ \ v;v uA\ ns w\\ \\w v \\ve nwudnw xd y,\ o' Aeiu-. that, luigVkl \>‘ vvAouod vo 
\iU\uVm\i vi 1 a V.- e\vl»ie:d scu»n\. : *le ' \liv\ a -»» iiV.el v , \\ \\ e.jiamoi *ial dove\(»pmcul.s (Unit, IS. 
t !»o dv wliipiin nt. nf ti.'ri nr eopru. ->r any o v the ii r»v ’ - '\v 4 von have been tloalini' 

with) would ju-ii.x Lla mai. . :etian« e h- h iieJam 1 ' •* a’ h» • .taVoti • <n ihi -• way V 
lo you think on- piohier^ are .-*ut v . )■■!■' ■ '.nuevs-i 1 . :!,•*•’ » :■ a co. 'iderahl- 

scale?— No, not «t present. 

D * 3 mi thiiiix ti ,u the prolno” : ' L . sip'Iie'- i, t ii w*e kv :»r a.. in»iLo one man mi 

muieiul pr xhn 1 - sm ! .me nun «m , »!•■ p**, ;,ic»- and on-- nusn >n f-.ne- 1 produ ts ? 

Yes Then* siv I- a' 1 gethei 


i ou w ot. Id .in. a , i- i w inv ■ • 

i'T Mi\ otiiv »■ J . sit, -a\ ji 1 . , 
1 1 -P .d T '“* r. uie 


J d-.i.« .n e«-i;ufei,iou w ith the Imperial I nsl-i t Ut*o 
— N i I h.i \ e no knowdedye ol «»r leaning towards 


Mr A . ( 'Uattertoii.— M hat are i-t mice din the Imperial Institute gno -n your fibre 
liusiuosb? — \Vo wero qn : * now t., (il.ro growing. Wo sunt homo one or two long of it all 
luixo,! up. ill, liupi-riiil In.-lituto blmwcd u% soluctoil samples, show it, g the differeut 
jut. . which ,t should 1," i-ouvi'rted aud the prohuhlo j>rioe that would he obtained, 
and th. y gate us sue!, mformutiwi that wo were at on. v able to put our admits on to 
seuiM“ the pr.per ui'aiie-- to the people who required particular grades. 


, ''ouid H. not ho hetierfU.ne through a fibre. i.rokorV— No Ilia one idoa would have 

• s | , 1 Ulr ‘ ,u " 1 ' ,us l'^'inuilar auction niwi ..r \>y some method of that kind, whereas 
no n ero able to keep in toueh with p -iple whom the fibre broker would not be interested 
in or gel hold of. 

Errors lor ,u- thous^mh‘'of l'~ °". 1 lLmk ll '° ( ’ ov, ‘ rl,mnnt of are losing many 

(Brial purptjscs. ^ 1 num a ]t - V0I1ue every year because they haw not had a complete survey. 



Oawnpore. 

Sir D J. Tati — Do you think uny advantage woull aicruo from ditbominuiiiig 
results of industrial surveys in the vernaculars? — T think if it came to disseminating facts 
of that kind in the vernaculars, there should he one or two vernacular papei s' for tho 
pui pose specially. 

Personally I know one or two vernacular papers at Bombay which are well conclude 1, 
and if information of this kind was published *.n them, it would ho very useful and would 
he read hy people who might take advantage of it. I suppose it depends upon tho value i f 
the paper ? — Yes. 

You would agree to publication in vernaculars if tho information could be maclo 
useful ?— Yes. 

President. — With loforeucu to your answer to ques t ion n o- 2ij ri dg ^pn UyaluJiimv is 
any oilier advantage* from commercial musaiims?— XoL x at L liia at ^ M'tiffl 1 p*V*- a q i r i ' > flir 1 

Hun hfe Sir F. II. Sit tea rt. --‘Miciild the ^ale^flgctfRtwr ”*1"? o Vb r mn • n l ’KfrtfWfflB" Tr 
pn\at<* ones ?— The txiMing one in ( aw upon* is run, to my !mind, under ideal conditions. 
It has l)«»en instituted and pat ionised hy (lovernment, but it is run under private 
rnaougi merit. 

Si*' D. ./• Tutu.— What is your idea ahout these agencies? -Is it. to introduce tie* 
buyer to ihe mII it simply?— No. I think the object iN something with r than ihat^ If a 
man go<h m with others and one party buys, another sees that, things me lining sold, and 
that t ujvi i nmc n i is behind thim, and so on ; this is much more likely to encourage an 
industry than a thud museum is. Then- is live I imirnss 1 ring done in cue place, virile thi- 
ol icr i - - do^u:. , 

• 

President . — ^ our answer to qiiistion no. 34 doc-.s nut. lu-Jp the (iovernmeiit in aiiy 
wa\ unlo-H \ o-.i can give a } luclical way hy winch it can he brought out ? — By our political 
rep! cm illative abroad sen ding in regular reports fiorn the places where they arc stationed. 
In a place 1 k.- Persia where we trad to do business, the local political agent was so afraid 
ot t ii i many polu ic lly that w«* lc st o. ders. 

I/un'Ni Sir F. II. Sttuavt.-- Do you think that pol.t.’cal agents would be .suflieient as 
Made repre-n -nt.at.i vt-s ? — 1 tliiiik that, entirely depends on position; for instance), in a 
phev like j'ut.Ji it slronld Si enough to haw* a political agent who could tell you that 
sac and such goods are being luheii by caravan up-country. If wo go to a place like 
Biijdad a man is requited who is an expert and can dcvul.- moie time to trade questions 
of all sui ts. 1 

d lie question i*, should trade i eju csontatives be appointed to reptuscul. tho whole of 
India in (m at Britain, the ( olonms and foreign count.ru s? Would vou recommend 
* onsuiar repiesematives on American lines?— It should ho part of their training lo be 
p’t j»ai\d to h)oh out for il i itisli in erebts in the way Lhat. the American representative 

T.ioy need nut necessarily ho sepai ate men from the political agents? — No. 

llunbfe Sir Faznlhhoy Vnrrimlkotj. — Don't you think it is osaontiul, in or (Dr to promote 
our industi les, that 1 ndia thould hav.- special Attaches at British consulates 7— | don’t \\ llu k 
11,4,16 JS sullicient reason to warrant it. for another 10 or 15 years tu come. 

I resident. — \V oul l you like to molify the wording of answer to qiiestiun no !JS ? 
You don’t want to make it u penal otiVnue if the indenting officer sent indents home without 
tii st referring to the Director uf Industries in ea* h province? -I didn’t know' how to use 
more parliamentary language and at iho same time express the feelings that I had on the 
Bllbject. 

If the government of I ndia every year published a complete list of all articles import© 1 
during the previous yeai with u statement of their (juality and prices, would that noi ho 
feutncicnb ? ^ W ould not ihe people in the country, both the purchasing people and the selling 
P* 0 P e » be in position to know wliut the (jovernmont really wants? — I think possibly that 
might do if you bent this information through the Director of Industries of each province, 
because he would know whether an article, approximate to that requiied by (lovernment 
ot India, would hu available. 

But he will know in any casq because of tho enormous variety of articles that must be 
purchased by Government departments and the Director of Industries would ho in ,i 
po&ition to say exactly what would suit the f indenting officer ? — From my own experience, I 
should say that the number of articles actually procurable in this country and made in 
this country is comparatively small as against the number that is indent- d fui. 

^ ,AOt ' k° tter still to have a stores purchasing department, as they have in th - 
India (J lice, where there would be experts to check th- gootUuffere 1 for India aud where aDo 
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they can ga. lir* r tope! her similar orders sent by the different district officers and local 
( iovoriimciit i so as to get orders large enough to obtain contract rates?— —I should say that 
is mueh be’ ter. 


If wu } ih'I a *t« ro.s drjiartment in this country organised on those linos, the department 
would !»«■ ni.lt* to Buy which of these things could be purchased in this country (which as 
wdat.-'d nrticlts, and which on contract rates) and secondly, which of these things must be 
iudfijsed for from England, because of the impossibility of getting an equal quality or 
juifv in this country? Don’t you Lhiuk that would be bolter? — I think that would be the 
best way. 


I)r . UufikniHnn . — With reference to your answer to question No. 40, what do you 

m«-un l»v ‘•asMstam-o in any form”?— \ bad ^particularly in view tho match industry. 
Tim .hipiuicsc Government give aid to the match lflduitgyiln munj foma by free imports 
miitiinal. also bv B^usidieB. and, in stii nyimr too they g i v e an o «fcr^rtf^ T1,lr l L W 
riil'i Tor t he exnny^ country^ 


I >• * you think that the Indian (Iovernment should follow suit? — Not necessarily on 
•h»- siime liri'-H. But here is a specially favoured competing industry from outside ; a local 
indigenous industry tlu^ebin-, deserving of some (iovernment support. For instance, in 
Japan they work I S hours out of There are no factory regulations there, it gives 
them an unfair advantage over us. 


Vou don’t suggest, that tin* factory rules should be abolishe 1 for the match indus- 
try? — No. But i should say there should bo compensating benefits of other kinds from 
tins ( iowrumi lit. 


XoTi • hf.'.n No ‘1 1. Wiin*^' w.mtr'l to nv) lily ;mf] explain Ins written unswur Ha said that, in 
!.p;url l.i ili< i ■ i :i I ic o! luili.i ■: liii'.-itiTi-'l rfnitrol, li<‘ w.is Ihinlung fntir. ly of tins Uriiti!l Provinr. •«. Ho B.tid 
1 1 . 1 1 t ho mmni ip:i!ii ;i'B in l !■< I n IH IV-.vidcos n >t fiftl'anlly c intr jIIaiI w.to not. Butliciontty a r lvLnc<‘! to look 
, iii t f hi p’llilc micn s-ts, itn.ufrli Lr Jvii ■ w t Inal m Ji utility, Cilcutta, M idr.iH .in 1 so nc othor pl*c 's th>* Indian 
luuiiii ip ihi in ' wen |»i*rli!t*t Jy c*ap.u.)r of looking ftltvr tforioral interests 

Jl'T^Ur. t<ir Fazndthuy Carrinihkoy . — In what way did the municipality binder 
\> on V — ! wished l.o get land for this Hardily Match Factory, and the Collector of Bareilly 
•a as advised privately by Ibe Unite 1 Provinces Government to help mo as far as possible. 
'They bad an l ndi:m municipality with a non-official chairman, and it took mo something 
like 14 months to got land at all although tin* land that 1 wauled was outside the city: 1 
consider llmt had I not. had some inllueiico and a certain number of friends among 
(iownnmi nt officials, 1 would not have got the iand jet. 

Do you think that the municipal administration ought to be really meddled with by 
( Jovernment ? — No, but I say that, on this particular point, where municipal control is 
libel) to interfere with an industry, there should bo a right of appeal to Miinebody higher. 

Vou weie thinking about, tho industry ; they might, bo seeing it from another point of 
vip\N. They might not. have liked t... have an industry at a plaoe whore the city was likely 
to extend ; tho population might increase und they might not want factory nuisances 
near by V — 1 happen t«> kn >w that. it. was not. that. They wore most anxious, and even 
expressed their d»*siiv, that an industry should be brought tin re. My whole objection is 
merely based on the pettiness of tho municipal officials who have no breadth of vision and 
are unable to so o that their city is going to benefit, at any rate in Pie matter of employ- 
ment of labour, from encouraging industries locally. 

On question f»i*» — would you suggest that the industrial board should contain 
only nominated members? — Yes, because I think that suitable men are more likely to 
be nominated than if selected by public election. 

Why should not the imputant. chambers have a right to elect their members ?— The 
Chamber^ have large interests in industries? — Because 1 feel that the Licutcnuut-Uovernor 
would almost invariably ask for advice Horn the chamber. 

The chamber might wish one man to come in and the Lieutenant-Governor might 
have uno. her in view? — It is only xuy opinion. 

Drcsnlnit — Is not. the present Board of Industries entirely nominated? — It is nomi- 
nated. 


l>o you consider tho present constitution satisfactory ? — I wish to wipe it out as it is 
at present. 

The present system of nomination by the Lieutenant-Governor is unsatisfactory ? — 

Yes. 


And yet y«»u want it repeated 0 — Yes. At present the Board of Industries consists of 
many people who have no knowledge or ideas of, or interest in, business. 
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Can you suggest- lo us some way in which we can impress on llie Lieutenant-Governor 
the advisability of changing the system of nomination, at the same time retaimug far him 
power to nominate the Board ?— I would qualify what I have written hy saying “in con- 
imitation with the chambers of commerce.” 

There aro two chambers of commerce here ? — Yes. 

You would not apply that principle outside of the United Provinces ? — I would. I 
think it would be desirable in most cases. 

You think that the chambers of comraorco in our principal cities are as interested m 
Indian ub they are in external commerce? — I think th->y have the knowledge ft s to who the 
best men would be. The ollicials, in my opinion, should be entirely nominated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor but ho would also refer as regards them to the chambers. 

Would you give to these chambers of eoramureo the power of election to the Board 
of Industry? — As far as the system at present existing, i.o., that of suggestion. 

r i hat is being done already. Your chamber of rommeree has made a suggestion to 
the Lieutenantd iuvernor, but wti II the Hoard is unsatisfactory ?— . j am sure the, chamber 
oi commerce, as an instance, never suggested the name of the editor of an Allahabad 
paper to lie a member of the Board of Industries. • 


^ ou ha vo not h dped us with anything like a practical ^edemo by which this 
Bnurd of Indust rics may lie reconstituted ? You consider the pies-ml system futile, and 

yet. you mlvocute ih“ sann- without a echemo to modify it ? — There is nothing very much 
simpler than that tin* Lieutenant-! JowTiior icm 1 1 1 ask t'ie chambers of commerce as to who 
they would suggest as the noti-ollicial members of the Board .»f industries. They would 
make suggestions, and ho would approve of them. 

mild you limit, his choice t.o those nominated by the chamber of commerce arid the 
officials ? — Yes. 


Jlon (Sc Si.r It. y. Munkcujfir.— ll )mi leave him t ii*- choice, 1 he power of appoint, 
JiKLt dop-T.dsoii the Lieutenant-! lovi rnor, that is, the Seeretaria*. Department,? — I le has 
the powi r »t (*uu iirming. 

You would not give the right of election? — No. 

r Jhc LieuteiiauDGoMviior may not accept your rooomm. ndations at all ?— Possibly. 

J he whole thing is a farce again? — No lie would refer back to the chamber if ne 

did not approve of their suggestions. 

The Iiieutciiant-(iov.*riii»r may n >t refer again ?— If the Board of Industries is to 
have | )\YiT and weight wH-h the uon-ufti"ial public, thoy must be representatives suggested 
^y the chambers oi commerce; hut, at any rate, as a mutter of form, and as a safe rnani 
*,ho J «ieu Unaut Governor should liuve the right of veto. 5 

lion blc Sir FiznUihoy Ciirrunhkoy. — £liould Government ask both the chambers or 
one •ham her only? I n this particular province there ure, I believe, two chambers ?— I 
am hm sure about the second one. 


Supposing tin -re ure two or three chambers in one phioi, how would Government 

appoint those members on the recommendation of these sjvoral chambers? 1 do not 

think that Government should recognise more thau two chambers iu any one province. 

On our sido we have three chambers, i think if you progress at that place, in course 
ol time you will soon have various chambers fighting against each other in their repre- 
sentations to Government? — I thiuk you have got one too many now. 

fcliil the majority will li »M good, and their recommendations will be accepted ?— j 
think you would lie working against public int rests hy not getting o d.exion. If you are 
going to have so many chamber* with dillorent views you are splitting up the value of 
representation of our needs. 


In joui opinion the nomination must be through the chambers which would iusi 
reoomme:i , « to Government. Must Government nominate the men so recommended ?— 
’ hut w,c * lLhu l ,0 Vt,r refuse wi-h mt giving reason for doing so 

i/ ‘^ IK * " lust ' only one chamber? — No, perhaps two chambers ; one an entirely 

tv tlU ". mTn l 01 .'' ,°. r a U ha ' u DC r with Kuropoan anl Indian representatives, as apart 
Jrom a c . ameer of In li tt n representatives. 1 ’ 1 
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It ii is iin cj.t'.r-iv iM. 1 i.,n rl.uinl^r ?—Thui w-.uid bo tin: second one._ I would 
put i he iumt. ut two i-liaml ereywho would have the right of recommending nomination to 
the Hoard of Industries. 

Jhm’Lle Sir F. II. Stewart. — Tho gist of your recommendation its that the number of 
u,. i 3; i ei.- if thr J h»ari hlmuld he v* ry much redmed and that th- Hoard should ho entirely 
rv n «*iit Hid ? — Y<‘". fur the Unit' d Hi oximes 

Sir 1). J. Tata . — Do 1 underHuiid you lo suy that if there are four members to he 
nominated on this Hoard, tle ie -hould be two mg^est* d hy <. no chamber and two by tho 
other arid that (b>\einni' lit may accept them V Would it meet your views if they submitte 1 
u eerLain number of name.- from which the (ioven. merit might select the requisite number 
of re pn sen tat J ves ? — Yes. Iho (.luxeiiiiuort. should have the right to veto. 

There will then he no question of having Mi ui.fi t man? — No. 

Jhm’ble Sir F. II. Stewart. — Have, you had any special knowledge on tho subject 
(if trade maths and trude names ? In what industry ? — In two industries, in the polish 
industry, and in the boot and shoe industry. 

Is it practicable t> introduce a working system of registration of tralo marks? — Yes. 

Has the (jin viinii ci line before your chumUr frequent!) ?— Yes. 

Amide \ nit think :l,ut that is the gureiul \ low, or your personal \ icw ? — It is tli- 
general view lo re '.hat it is practicable. 

Now —Wit iif ii'iilrfl t liar if M.r t'iiiiui,.(n w t:n.n<: m that (i'.\vrninn.t bliuilfl Rivi 

jirar.lical lit Ip, n; f 1 1 ■ I 'im oi ojiL'T m imlli J mil and uiomy, 111 « >i <i>.r lc. l.t-P. linisH mtiiis * i they should 
ho Vi rv r.arr! id ti. » i I m t I li.Tf an h lir'iiKiMH u^uiiist hdi ■ n,i 1 1 -v < u*-ly . ul.l* jji i*i»i»i*i t i r 'T. . lrl ija n.ilic ctlort ■ 
that arc no* »v <k |]_v ..kc’.y h- he .--u* aaiul. 


WriM..%s No. 12. 

M it. K. L. Watson, Man^i^r at Vhnn'fat ITco7.* of D- Waldic ai id Ca. f LU , C>nvii[n>rc. 

Wurm-N i.viiujsui:. 

General. 

Mm piimuiy raw mu' lial i** sulphur from whi di v. e masiuia' Wro sulphuric acid. 
' 'Hu - again i* tin* pi imaiy factor in t.he production <»f the majo.itv tf uthu ka«y chemicals 
t and is also used in large quantities in other Industrie-. 

Thu sulphur is import od in m Sicily a id Japan and is ci-lly A cheap source of 
sulphur, free or combined, hu « siill to he, f mmi in India A chi up source of sulphur 
would, by cheapening sulphuric acid, enable India to place t:.o manufacture of heavy 
chemical" muie on level with Uurope in regard to :ind in doing so, would open a 

field for the production of other chemicals, beside*. ; ebu* ing i usts t" industries usiug 
chemicals. 

At present sulphur pn\s taiiif on impoit. at 7J- per c,m f . dd valorem. I suggest that 
it should he admitt' d free of duty !• r thv manulactu i • ■ v f acids, The loss of revenue to 
(iovernmeii! would bo slight. The pi esent high rale* of fre.g'.t have doubled the cost of 
sulphur and 1 am of opinion that. Uoveriiiiimt shorn. t wauo tin' du:\ and mi I." ip, however 
slightl) . to keep prices down. 1 beg to point out further tli.it < iovurimicut do allow 
the free import of superphosphates and sulphate of ammonia as chemical manures. The 
ina'iufactuie a* these require- sulphuric and m bulk. ('oiitoqu* nil) , manufacturers in 
India are taxed indirectly by the duly on sulphur 

(.'heap sulphuric acid w dl assist Indian industries very materially, and as there is no 
present si u % ‘o of cheap sulphur, iho burden of freights should be lightened as fur as 
posable. Freights on a»*r.U oxer Indian Railways are high, as th** distances arc very 
large, ami present rates of fi eight on acids increase enormously the cost of acid where 
( anii (I on rail. 

1 have ti heady pointed out to the United Provinces Hoard of Industries, tho 
preformed* in fioights on a . id given to the principal ports by the Railway Companies, 
ior long di»ian:u traTio. I attach u e q y of t l :e memorandum * for reference, and would 
ask the < ommivjion to recommend fairer tr* atment. 

The Director of Industries has ho uof great help in this matter and has secured 
favourable freights for raw material. # 

General official admint^^iiion and un/anizaliun. 

Ttio questions of the Director ».*’ Industries, Industrial ISuivoy and 'Technical 
Research sucin to me to be linked toga her. Thu Director of Industries is an industrial 
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surveyor by the nature of his office. Ho needs a technical research laboratory to 
appraise the mineral and other resources available ; but himself should bo a businessman, 
preferably with experience of a manufacturing concern. 

Technical research in heavy chemicals is largely a matter of engineering and 
practical methods. Large scale experiments to elucidate possibilities and cost of 
manufacture should be carried out if possible in existing works, the owners of which are 
prepared lo take up the business of manufacture, Government grants towards the cost 
of experiments could be given and the assistance of tochnicul advisers in supervising 
experiments wouli be welcome. Tne conditions as to publicity of results should be a 
matter of arrangement, in individual cases. 

For the supervision of chemical research a hoard of control would scorn advisable 
Such a Hoard should have academic, technical, and business representatives and should 
direct the work on the linos most fruitful to Indian industries. 

In i, ho matter of acquisition of land, 1 am strongly of opinion that the local 
Government should have powers at discretion to assist industrial concerns to acquire land 
for the erection of their factories Under the present state of the Indian land laws it is 
a matter of groat, difficulty and dolay to obtain suitable land with a' dear titlo. Security 
of tenuro should be given within a reasonable time and without the vexatious andoxpensivo 
delays so usual at present. 

( hi al Evidence, r/rn November, 1010. 

President. — 1 understand you aip a partnor in Messrs: Waldio and Company ? — 
Not a partner J am a shareholder. 

You are the local representative of the company ? Yus. 

How long have )ou been in that- capacity ? About 3} years. 

You have many \ cars’ experience of chemical manufacture in India? — I have had 
seven years’ experience at the Calcutta factory, that is altogether 11 years’ experience. 

]>id yon get your training ai rhemieal works at homo ? — Mostly at pharmaceutical 
work*. 

1 notice you say that at< present sulphur pays a tariff on import at, 7J per cent. You 
suggest that it should be admitted free of duty for tho manufacture of Hulphurie acid, as 
‘ lie lost, of revenue to Govornm- nt would be slight this respect you point out that 
Government allows the free import of superphosphates and sulphate uf ammonia as 
chemical manures? — I think there has been no taxation on chemical manures. I presume 
they u ic still coming in free of duty. 

'Y.iun 7^ per cent, is charged tin tho value of the sulphur, what does that amount to 
on the sulphuric acid ? — Five-sixths of the cost of acid is for sulphur, thoroforo tho tax 
on 81 per cent, tick! comes to practically tij per cent.? It hardly seems corroet that tho 
industry should be handicapped in that way, considering the fact that raw material has 
lie imported for the industry, Snlphato of ammonia is being manufactured in India, 
but th re is comparatively little consumption in India, as the bulk of it is or was 
exported. 

In these times the profits on sulphate of ammonia are considerable ? — Yes, but the 
cost, of manufacture is proportionately high owing to the cost of eulphunc acid per ton. 

What was the cost of sulphuric acid per ton before the war? — Fifty rupees a ben 
for chamber acid. Hut in that case.it was being supplied to a railway colliery, and the 
freight was of course very much lower. Tho cost of acid per ton of sulphate of ammonia 
is of course higher than that, as ^. r > per cent, of iho salt is sulphuric acid of 100 per cent, 
strength. 

You think the duty iB actually discouraging tho manufacture of sulphuric acid ? — To 
a slight extent. Every encouragement ought to be given. 

I>o you think that the transport of acid in India on rail hampers the development of 
your markets? — Yes. • 

You i w of course that even under tjje best conditions tho cost of transporting 

liquid acids must be very expensive? — It is. 

Ho you think that the* actual rates can be lowered with advantage? — I am talking 
not of tho transport of acid in tank wagons where you pay on the not weight of tho acid 
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but orrthc l.iansp'jrl of packed consignments, and on these we have to pay the highest 
lutes of freight. 

IV-myour uxpcii* noo of the accidents that have occurred, do yon think that these 
restrictions are unuc eossary ?— If the railway companies wool I instruct the coolies to take 
reasonable cure of those packages, then I think that the resit ictions (ould he relaxed. 
I have sent wagon loads and we have never had any trouble. The breakages occur in 
smaller consignments owing to the carelessness of the coolies. 

Can this dilliculty be got over by having local distributing centres in order to help 
Lhc trade ?— The trad'* is too small at present 

Whuf is the smallest unit of sulphuric acid that would pay a n mpauy to employ a 
first class manegei V— Three ihousand tons per um.um where only sulphuric acid ib made — 
leas for a fac tory in which sulphuric acid is used for making other eli- mie.ils, and is only a 
means to other ends. 

Ho you think about ten thousand ton.*, of rt.lphuric acid is mauiacturod in the whole of 
India V— 1 should certainly thin), so. 

answer to <ju< ytion So. h 2 y<»u say that the Hirocior oi JtuIii- tra ■. is »n industrial 
survey or hv the nutim nf hi* ullwe lie need* a technical researc h lalr-ratory to appraise 
the mineral mid oliiei r* sources available, but himseli should be a business man 
pre ferably w iiii « x peril nee of a manufacturing concern ? — Yes. He should ho a business 
man. 

I >o you think it pr.ict ic-uhle lor a provincial I k partiie nt of Industries to luwe at its 
disposal a i munch laboratory that w ill dial with mineral and vegetable questions of all 
kinds, or will it. be necessary to base laigu tec hnical departments by gathering together 
the wants of the different province^ and organising them into an nnpuiiul department 
ol technology V* — 1 tio not. see why lliu 1 'in dor oi’ Industries should not have u research 
luhoialon on a small scale under Ins control 

It would requite within your know ledge a large numbet 4 e\p* it.s i » deal with dye 
questions, tanning extracts a.. d minerals ? — Y* s. If y <mi ate going t«» make an Imperial 
Institute it will be rather unwieldy. 1 think it will slow down lhc rate of work. 
Technical research is in a vory elementary si ago in Jndia. M'e aio not going in for 
original research. 

ft lr A. Chaftertvh. * -I suppose you would like to ‘nave h>eul lesuftich laboratories so that 
the practical men taking u]> a problem will be able to get, fioin time io time such assistance 
ns lliey want ami which they do not themselves possess K\acily. 

Oidinarilv what is wanted is ■ ot sc i entitle* research Imt a knowledge of what has 
been going on in othci parts ol the world s » that it may h adapted in local conditions? — 
Exactly . 

\Yould you have local technological institutions o! an advanced character or would 
you pilfer to send serious problems to a central technological institute ' — I would 
prefer to send ;hom tea central technological institute. 

I‘o y uull ink that on** institution for all India would lie sullicieui. at present?— 

Talking hum a commercial point of view I think that a small ’institution is quite suilicienfc 

at present. If it roquiios expand n it will ho expanded. 

In regard to the carnage if sulphuric acid, can you toll us what the present 
an angeniciits arc V— it is carried m special vans. On some railways we can send acid 
once a week, m others once a iortnight when the special van is provided. 

You pack sulphuric acid in ashes?— In fine ashes fr**c from tinders. 

]U»os thi absence of a glass industry in India impose any restriction on the transport 
of sulphuiu tie id ?— Sulphuric acid was formerly carried in jars which were vory 

expensive in cost, breakage, aiul extra weight. (dlass carboys in iron baskets havo now 

been permitted. Thest* will be choapor than tho jars and there will be lesser risk of 
breakage. 

Have you got any suggestions to make as to the cheapening of the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid? — Theie are no suggestions that can be made as far as I can see uuless 
seme other raw material can be discovered in India. There is no hope for manufacture* 
of heavy chemicals in India from sulphuric acid until cheap acid be available. 
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Witness no. 13 

Hon'rle Mr. 11 1». C. Hailey, Director of Lin l ILcovd* anl Ai/riralture, 
United Provt ncct>. 

Wj:itten Evidence. 

Financial aid to industrial enterprise *. 

In these provinces, though there are a certain nunr cr of joint stork companies under 
European managum lit, the Indian-owned coikv riis have been mainly started by imli \ iduals 
or joint families. I believe that in (awnporc most ol tin* now flourishing compiniii^ were 
<u iiiinaliy siarted 1 \ pi uni* enterprise and public subscriptions woio invited alter some 
iiaasuri* ol piognss had be« n mule As regard* the Indian public it may ho si id that joint- 
k'tt ock companies have i.ot won their way |o pnpularitv , and there is a rel ii'tamv I" subscribe 
to ui w ventures appe.. Img l**r su|»j»ori. This imposts a very definite limitatimi on new 
cult rpri; es, since tin* eui i epr. in ur i- limited to a large talent (o his ewn capital In fact, 
the principal industiics npeued by Indians in these provinces, sie-h as ginning factories, are 
on a scale which can be started lv tin- individual ea])itali.s|, or joint 1 1 in In family. Further, 
b\ iinjMi-iiig the vvl.ole risk on t lie nuliv idiml capitali-'i it discourage^ l.rm I mm embarking 
oil new lines «»f bu-iness and then i*- ... great 1,» ndeii -y to follow in the I eaten traei. It also 
somewhat definitely hinders Indi m capita! : eing devoted f«» < niei priM--, such a* sugar 
factories, which call tor larger capital Ilian t In individual can provide 

This is probably « »n l \ a place in tnc indusl i i.if progiess n|* tin* proMiices. JWy 
e\]K.riciici doe-- not. point loanvia-k fll iMpital and the money annually employed by 
Indian capitalist - m moving the ■ >‘*p" 1,1 il‘^‘ pr- ' in-t s such as col l.on, oilseeds, food 
giants. » t«\. is \ i i v largo indi ed, ,.nu m»iiii part, "t it would probably b' diverted t,o 
jmiiis| rial cin« rp: i'cs provide I ih..‘ tlu re -n lin'd equally good openings i«n- ii.s use I'he 
eoMi|i..:ai iv eas.- \\nli whi b iiioi>i v ha- i n '.i raised !m the Tata Iron Works scene* to 
r ,i i «\ ; hut , once rs»iitid- lie has l» a n seeui ■ d. ample funds are h#rlheoming for any new 
indt.-i rial eonc* ru propped to via I n< ! i.i ti p'ddie. In these. provinces there are no 
out 'iaiiding names commanding the *siiiic confidence, and recently quite a small eotieern lor 
making a p s ] m - r pulp, tailed in mo t llic support tcijuircd. J in l one or two marked success 
would , -hang 1 i he altitude ol ih - pu ' *•-, and div it to indust rial e.ilerpi Isn sonic of tin* 
capsid oi i i<> proviiici s which is now mainly devoted culler to a middleman's business in 
grain or to land *pci illation. 

There are some 92 ginning factories it. I he-e provinces — n number far in excess of 
that ro'jUircd to work the rollon ciop ui i he pi ov ni'V- which rarciv c\eeeds AOO.OOO bales 
Ti,.- I'Mson lor the establishment «d s-» biig- a number has been alluded to above, A 
ginning oi y is within I la meins oi the individual rapii-ulisl : tiie first v • r.l ures had 
proven a stiivc »s* and money flowed into v.lm neomed one ol the few suitable openings for 
tile c’i j >1 ( >y menl of capital. 

/ h um*,', heir, oarc confitlcnlial < ‘ idnicn mjardiio/ fLor.ru.imnf nes ista nee to 

indu-elm*#. ) 

It i' doubtful whether in any we vv In »•, a^-Mance is given GovvrninoiiJ should trylocMT- 
Mseanv Jorniol control. The strongest cum wouM;hc w here ( i«»v eminent provides part of the 
share capital. 13ul Gov eminent stands on a different fool ing to an indiisti i d bank and has 
no trade experts at its command who can be p'ueed on tho board of a manufacturing 
company The officials t hut Government could appoint would have no interest in the 
siteces.N of the concern and their duly would !». mainly confined to safeguarding Government's 
interests as a creditor or shareholder. >uch interference is not likely to cuiiduco to tho 
success of the concern and in most casus would he strongly rc-onted. In tho case of an 
industrial hank the functions of its nomine would he partly advisuty and partly t.« • look 
aft.ei tiie interests of i he bank. Hut 1 lie obje.-t that Gov i rimient has in view in affording 
assistance is soinevv hat different . vo. , to 1 ui.d up an industry by assisting it in ils early 
stages and it is very doubtful whether it would not do b< Her hy merely affording monetary 
a si-iance and leaving its development to persons wiili busiic ss experience. It would 
appear preferable that the agreement with the firm or company should contain definite 
condition, fur ihr working of the oonemn, micIi as the employment of competent engineers 
lor w< »rking the plant, and that Govt rnmeiit should ensure compliance with the. conditions 
by taking a prior lien over the plant* 

This Government started factories which would conic under the head of demonstration 
and pioneer factories. The oil-crushing factory at Cawnpore, which was opened on the 
suggestions of a provincial industrial conference, would probably come under the latter 
head. It is designed to show that it would be eommcrciii I ly profitable to work tho cotton 
feed of these provinces, the exports of which amount to some 30 lakhs of niauuds. It was 
closed in consequence of orders issued by the Secretary of State ; and subsequently sold to a 
private firm. All such factories seem to me to labour under the disadvantage that it is 
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difficult to p- r-iKiile the roi.mirr.-ial puMic? that a Government- worked ron-crn is really 
rvijji (run. i !i- urdin oy 1 urines^ point of view. and would rcluni profit in private 
Jirui* K. Tin*. «#jI ci u king plant. w;im n case in point , I think I am correct in saying that so 
] r ‘ l|(f ,, runiMit ••onccrn— though i I p- actual management was in the hands of 

;i | ,7i \ a I * linn — n .'Ml racled little attention : now t lull, it h:i> been take l over hy a private 
fn in fill jrel v -lull ir MU !ur>h»od to be working at a profit, t.lio posrib i i 1 1 ies of 111-- industry 
,,, K‘dh .it 1 1 . 0*1 ing attention. For tins re.,s.,n a system ol‘ Government aiM to young 

mdiist i-» prelerablv An evvpti >n might tm made in the working -4' either forest or 

i. Micuhural prodir.- which ha- n *l hi'.lierlo lorin- l the raw materia] of an industry in this 
count rv. For in- lane a small lac.torv might in: started in these provin g for working flax 
w Ini'li it ha-, hem slmwii rr.n be ea-ilv grown iiiH is in demand for other industries. 
Bui ii it i.-oiil ended ihat the public - imii take U up. the factory should be handed over lo.i 

j. n\ate firm as noun a- practicable, IWi'. ly in t lu- "a** lorest produce, whore Govern- 
ment w ill always >n: ml i he raw material, it would be more convenient if Government 
worked it permanently. 


J mid' rstuiid that t.h< question under this in- iding refers t.<* the establishment of indus- 
trial hanks lor the promotion nr foMering oi induct n ,1 undertaking'!. Their establishment 
is not inlrcjiJentG* advocated as a mean- oi pro* idr.ig capital for starring n.w Industrie.-; on 
the analogv “1 other -countries where they hau; proved suecesMul. i believe, at any rate so 
tar n% th«*e province-, are eotieorned, the potential advantages of such a hank are. overrated 
and doubt whi liter am addition to the existing hanking system is required. Indian capital 
is shv oi indiM ml eim rprrie, because it, has more profitable openings in moving and 
exporting the ot\ lar:;e volume of agricultural produce of the provinces; because the 
capitalism body has lit ile experience oi industrial undertaking-,, and bo tause there are no 
liained Mipenisttrs and workmen available to mu' them. One of the iiuHions ol an 
industrial bank Js t la* employment uf e'.perts u ho can ad vise and judge of the possibilities 
before a propo^ 1 ' ! ind list, rial 'undertaking. Thi, in itself assumes a rather higher stage of 
industrial development than has been i cached in these province-. It postulates a competent 
management and fairly efficicul workmen— which can hardly ho claimed for many new 
industries lor winch there appear promising openings in those provinces. An industrial 
bank would la doing something more than financing industries: it. would he pioneering 
them. Manx of the Indian hanks which fai'd a few \eais past appear to have been 
engaged in .i perfectly endeavour to fosiei indigenous industries. They failed 

bccaiJS'- they tried t o have Ilium and po.v.d v tie re wesimt hr human element to run them 
successfully. The underlying idea in t he demand for a.n industrial bank is that all that is 

wanted lor ihe proseeiitioii oj indiiclnes js that capital in sufficient *, J.mt it itv should be 

fort looming. This may l»« true enough of count ries with oid established iu hist rios, but it 
is a somewhat dangerous doctrine lor a mainly agricultural country. 


The only industry 1 am a-quainted with vvhVli h is i .-on assi- led by cn-oper ition is the 
milk industry in a h w of the large t.ov n> o| these pi'Wiii es. 

The primary nbject. nf the formation ol these cooperative sonelies was to free small 
dairymen from tin bondage of tb dr debts to the town mil Uscliiia in or-loi to enable them to 
get fair prices for their "milk and nev a better •*ia-.s oi mekieg auimais Advances were 
given by tin* society io ilie * gowalas l«»r t his pa* p-.se : ;he\ m tutu agreed to bring in their 
cattle daily toa central depot 1-* he milked Thuuninrls nr i nil fed under sanitary conditions 
and the milk taken in seal id cans to the simps ol the surety One ol tin* great advantages to 
the consumers is thal the supply of pure milk is thus ensured. The “gowalas ” receive the 
price or l he milk minus deductions for expense.- and repayment of advances. They profit by 
being freed liom ila* middleman and by being able to obtain further advances for the 
purchase of animals limn the society. A- a rule they make no attempt to breed good 
milkino strains and buy their cattle from the Punjab. In addition to the above there are 
•o-ojierative societies oi wool-weavers in the western distri #, .s who are mainly engaged in 
blanket -making and there is a co-operative turuiture-makiug society at Bareilly. 


The co-operative societies ofthe.se proving have tentatively underlakcn the work of 
Mi], ply societies in tins way of supplying ngrmuLural requisites, suc.li as seed and implements, 
to their members. As regards purely industrial matters there seems to me some scope 
tor the development uf C( -operation, where the workers are small men, carrying on their 
work at. their homes. These men are at present mu *h iu the hands of middlemen, w ho 
supply the material and arrange for the sale of the miiiulaetured article. Cases in point 
are the bangle-makers and weavers, and it will apply in l he future to the growing hosiery 
business. The object oi co-operation would be to secure the workers a supply of tho gloss 
or yarn at. wholesale rates and to sol! tin manufactured article. Those objects are 
satisfactorily secured in the case of Juj wool- workers meutionel above. The difficulty 
under which such men labour is tha; they have little or no capital and therefore have to 
secure their materials from larger merchants by whom they are exploited and consequently 
they d<> nut receive full prices for their manufactures. The possibilities of co-operation 
in agriculture arc very great and though this is rather outside the scope of the question 
yet it must be obvious that strong agricultural supply societies would materially 
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influence thi indnstrie* of tin* province. fur instance they have made a beginning ol the 
supply ol manurial rakes, for which there i* a glowing demand. Wiion they are in ;i 
position to take considerable quantifies annually, it. is nrtai!i that «*il-sced cru*hing factories 
will spring up to meet thr demand: one of the present obstacle* to their establishment 
being the dnliiiilty in procuring a regular market for tile cake. The same applies to 
agricultural implements, pumping plant, ct *. 

I v ii* Mild like to maka. a lew remarks mi this in tile light of some experience gained Limits ot, Got. 

in the Loan! nl Industrie-. India is a countrv producing groat quant ities of raw material; *** **" 

ncM oi which is experte 1. 1 tjilnes not follow tli t because private enterprise has already 

established ■! business in a particular b»*ality ail should oil this account be refused to a 
similar <. nt< rpi ise in sinot her district. For instanc e, if a sugar factory i s established in 
a particular locality there is no ground foi re J using aid to anmlur elsewhere, provided the 
latter do» *s n*»t eomp. ie with the iormer in tin matter of raw material. The established 
factory is in*: in the smallest way prejudiced, since most ol the erysialine sugar r.itcu in 
India is imported. Similarly, Jit is no kindness to an\ ixisting tanuery to re 1 use aid to 
allot her sin h enterprise, provided that the latter is tap]iing a supply of raw material, which 
on account ol lixight, tlw i- runr could not work. On the oilier hand, there would be 
reasonable objection* if Government were to aid a ginnery when there arc plenty in 
existence competing for the raw material The same applies in a* leaser degree t«», say, 
wool, .he supply "I the good qualities of which are limite 1 and mainly imported from Tibet. 

Therefore though no general principles can be laid down, it seems to me to runic back to 
this that Government slioulu not aid a new industry when there is any rhainv ol this 
indu-t r\ competing with an existing industry ini its raw maUrid. The maiket for the 
matin fact used art i-le is so largi that c.unpi t it ion in tin sale of the manufac! ured article 
need handy be considered The cry is fivqm ntly raised tliat Gowrnnieiii should only assist 
pioiii or indii'li it‘s, but in ivaliiv no harm i- done loan v Moling indiMrv m m,*si cases, 
unless the new conn rn encroaches mi or raises the price- ol its raw material. 

Technical aid to industries 

Tia n: h,o }*• eu a Sugar Engineer attached to the Agricultural deparlnn nt. of those Technical aid 

province-' b»i am \oarspasi. Jb lias been of most material assistance l«* one factory E enofal * 

which hud trouble with its plant and was unable to obtain a competent engineer in India, 
lh ha-’ :»h - been eoii*ajlt( d by other laci orios and has advised on tlio establishment of new 
factories 


I max mention that when conducting an enquny under order- of the United Provinces 
(bivermninl at .he opining «»f tin war a* to the lust moans of n placing artieb-s hitherto 
impuri el from i neii.y coumries iiy Indian-made articles, i hoiud in a certain number of 
cases ib.tl ilie main difficulty under which tin Indian maim tael, uror laboured was tic- absence 
of expel t adx isers wh*» could give leclmical assist au«-e in starting or developing his mihiiioss. 
For ibis :i*asoii l urged the appointment of a glass expert arid mot 'il working expert, 
who f. \c since been appointed. .Similarly, 1 think an engineer with knowledge ol nil- 
crusl"! g machinery sliould be appointed lor a term ol years I found thi* among Indians 
afar mure real diilieulty than the lack of capital. Ill several case-. 1 xvas told that money 
was iioi wanted, but the tr.ule was not likely lo progress xvi I h< nil ;L technical ndvi-*r. In 
case ol thi g I as-- workers, men had been brought irom An tna and Japan with very 
unsa Usiact ory restil is. 


I regard il as a primary condit inn that the lirm slmuM, in rot urn lor tin loan "1 the 
services of a Government expert, agree to train Indian- in the priucipd branches 
of the industry. This ha- been in-i-»ted on in case of the sugai lactori.-s and ther*- arc 
several men at, the aided Pilibhit factory learning sugar-engineering who have thus an 
opportunity of actually working in a factory The object Government lias in view is 
developing the industry as a whole, not ensuring Lh* success of a particulai concern, and 
this can be-t, be done by giving a praei leal training to men of superior education l<> the 
ordinary workmen. This method lias sumo ad vantages over sending m« n to Eng.i. h cojj. gr* 
where the training is necessarily mainly theoretical. The ease ul aid by scientific experts 
stands on rather a diilcrmt footing. II there vvetc lesearch iusiii tiles in Upper Li-li., it is 
quite possible that the assistance of chemists from t;ie-e institute* might he asked for by firms 
engaged, say, in dyeing or sugar making. I belie.e that in Java and Kurmon. tedmi -a! aid 
is somewhat freely given to sugar manufacturer.,. 1 *ee no reason why similar u-M-t nice 
should not be given in India on the understanding that the results of any investigation.* 
made may be published if likely to of public interest. 


A demonstration factory has been started in these provinces wilh a \ irv to DflnoxwtratJon 
demonstrating a sugar-making plant designee? by the Sugar Engineer t'» meet tin d -niand 
for a small plant, suitable for either gur or sugar-making. 


The circumstances w'ere peculiar owing to the conditions under which 
in these provinces : under orcunary circumstances the vulue of any improved 
be better tested by granting assistance to a private firm. 
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So fur a- ;i:rn*juJJiiMi j»r-<dure i- concerned, T mu unable to suggest any other 
(k'lrmn-.tr.ii h»ji l.e-tory win ;li r mid u>efuily he intituled. Thor- is a demand for a 
eomp;i ran \«!\ e ip and • fficiont. «»i- crushing or expelling plant and if tho cultivation of 
ground. mis -] ir. .1* I • - qiiic' 'v ■« in ■ , i«; jnv . yniv step-* towards establishing an industry 
f.,r i-r '.i.:'.’ !h» nuf may have l i bo taken. Bui it seems to me that a better idea of the 
f ■Ilieii »»• \ oi ..ny plant on : 1 k- marl rt could be obtained by ari anging 'or a trial through a 
j.rivih li i i.i. in 1 1 »* ease .e miki!! plant for earn- in* ntioned above, t here wfb no such 
p 1 .it* • ••• t li** maria » . 

Rosoarch ahrmid 'l b' Agri-mi: oral depai : nii-nt lias o.;ea a-aially referred certain questions to tho 
Imporiftl ImtituLtJ I tii p< * i i- • ) In l.l"'* v a v - ■■ 'o'* it b : . oref-ned to <*■» » dire’t t«> re po?i- ible bodies <-r firms 
in Bn' la: d -a ludi « *- ir a.i •■pinion ;ii in ine niei it,-' and utility ol any form of agricultural 
pr > . In c irrnJ 1 oji i,* i# ■ f rin- o' I In depart mmjt . or bv the cultivators. Spinners in 

Fngl Hid .md India !nve a!'- ./-bi 1 1 { ' * 1 1 * ! 1 1 1 ■ • 1 1 iv-dy lo give an opinion on any new 

I’oti oil aid llieie i- .. p.:;i-il:s ,niviai:.i.(i: in refeirnig :,.i ; lieni .i.-» they are able irom 
cl iin • < , jcii. i i n i.o l< icniiiin n- v.du • to I lie inaniibe'Uirer and quote its pr ibable ju ice. 
Sin.i! 1 1 i\ t.l)« ■ .e.so ta c«l holy u! 1 1 - 1 ! er- in Kngiaiid Imc been iv'erred to an to tbe miiling 
ijiiaiitu* oi >i lic’ii , .nr! b- i \v a- lo t ! »«- iirih tag ijiiu.iiies of our barl.ys. It is difficult, to 
see nb. 1 1 ;!'•■ Ii*.p na' In ii •' »■ « - ■ • i ! d«» oiler l.lian refer u-li qm -’I iniN I o spinners or 
miller ,a tln-e.-e. iii;»\ b. r u li'iT- is no irvnt. advantage in - nMin ; I ing them ill rough 
i tLnd pai’v .i prim burr v. iu.-ir in. ?i\ .ms ■ in vol \ <:*, \ cry con., idem b : e delay. 

To g ,i ;i;il opinio, i, u**i i nr rne-. nuisi be sent in bulk, (or no one will iindertiiue to 

t*ui- i 1 . • pim-m <*ii . !»■ v\ pounds and it i-> ohvi-m lysjmph r t • • * I i i ] » direct. to the actual 

manula i urer t u.m thiough a third party. As regard-, milters ol research, so for as 
a v. i i ■ *n I 1 1 !•;» I |iio«lii--e is coma rued, t li« research e.-inyot in m-«ny eases be divorced tmm 
tiie li \ 1 1 1» ■ plant and in \o igat imi must be made wli.relliepki.nl is grown. Cases in point 
me opium 1 UL'ar and indigo w he:e l he product in it** '■omnieric,i I lorm has to he extracted 
lioiu t j 0 1 1 ; a it and it value depends largely on methods of extra -lion employed. The. 
i inp’ i : . i ! 1 ti tit ni" under; >ok an examination of the ojiium produced in these provtir-oM 
wuha wu '-»!!«■' .pm\ rim u* o' : be morphine cent cut but the pr 'lib m could lmi be 
‘ally inve : ■ ;.it <1 v\ n !k»ui an * ■ \ : i *» 1 1 • i ,i ion of the latex as it is ext meted from poppy. 

! >■ » I * , 1,1 d f - ea. !m ii.ee -a: i ! v oat. -id . 1 i !i ■ scope of the liintitUie'* .r*l i \ i I ie.-i, all - 1 even 
in e.. i ••( ••!-( mi * 1 il m\ e-: .giiion ill -iY in a \ erv direct limitation imposed by tho necessity 
..( s- nditig t i" ol-j»*-t ol an inquiry to i del. me.* and uneeriaini y ms to tin condition in 
v liirli ilie\ v. ill -.r! i\e. ]; w mild, for lie. la ,ua- in imm: ot ( mu , 1 «« eli-arlv nnpo>Moie to ask 
l.o an opinion on iln* Mj.-rose coutcnL «»t a cane wiiieh had brawl. oil i.niu t h »e .and miles. 

li apjieais to me o-oriniaj therefore i hat so fa v as ugriculLur.’iJ jir«»diicc j.s eoiioenictl, 

1 1 1 \ • 'A ig.it loii^ -.boiild In undo locally. 

Advisnry'couuc.t It :»]»|n mi - to me that the main functions ol an ud\isnr\ body in England, assuming 
ol co 1 1 The that they .in* <-oiii])osr(l ol thi leidiug s. ieiil ids of till* eoun try would be to 
leeonnm ntl int. e>h‘ mm for tl.o eoinluet. ot particular research work in India. A man 
so lYi'oiiiiumdi'd would be m lou.’.h with scientists in Kiigland and e.ou!d refer points lo the 
college? or o', her wan king bodies \\ith which he i-- a-v.ociated. 

A beginning ha ; heel! made in t he>c jirovinces, in consequence ,»f u suggestion made 
at the Burd .*i In In 4 r i • , lo refer a e» rtaiu number ol jii.’si i-»ns requiring chemiwil 
re^e-i r .-li to I he elieiuistn professors of the colleges F.-i the oioh part the Higgevtion has 
been c rdidlv welcmn d. as gi\ing the st udent-s a ehaneo o| engaging oil work ot which 
thev * ■- -ii I • 1 appreciate t.he practical wilue. I. is obvious that in case of colleges the 
problems * id anil i d mu- ‘ bo ol a romjmru lively simple nature, until the post-graduate 
courses an- more d**\ eloped. 1 can suggest t lie rc fore rm better system than that already 
adopt oil, \ i/ tint. Ihi Director ot Industries should submit lists of such problems to the 
college^ tnun w Inch seb’ciion will be made. In case of other institutions such as the 
Jndian Institute ol Science at Bangalori , it may bo presumed that all the research institutes 
will in lime be brought under a single head or department hy whom the carrying on of the 
more difficult investigation* will be regulated. 

Other for ins of Govcrvwent aid to industries. 

Lundpolicy. Thi existence of subordinate rights in the Agra province offi-rs a difficulty to the 

starting «»! e pita list ic. enterprises, smh as sugar la ctoric^, in these provinces. The capitalist 
after buying i he landlord's rights is not iiiu-’.li uea? or the attainment of his object, since 
the land nn\ : e held * «\ oeeup.jicy tenants who have a fight to hold the land on certain 
terms ui not lo.sdi. Full rights can only !>c a»nuire ( by < iovornmeut acting under tho 
Land Acquisition Ac;. The tloverumem- ol t!ie e ]>.o\iucc*, having parted wiih its rights 
waste land, is unable loalford iu*lj» m Haruiig ‘Uteiprises o( tiiis nature. 

W li:’* tlt«> evisfcnce of such a cheek on e ltc’pri'e must, be admitted. I am unable to 
suggest ..ny alteration of the land which w.u ? .»• ui at the root, of tiie tenant, right in 
these pr.>\ iin\s and bad tfi the dispossession o. la, ..t abers of tillers of the soil. The 
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teiidcncv ot moleru legislation is not. iu one »u rage juMvirns to pan with their right, hut. to 
remove the temptation to do so by rendering them inalienable. There i" no doubt that if 
sale wore simplified. 1 lie land would find its way into the hands of non .■ ‘till i rating classes 
and the actual cultivator would heroine their mt! Any r-unoval of the pr« scut prohihirions 
on s do would vitally injure the agricultural interest, whi"h i-* at least ;n important as 
the industrial. 

Tiie Oovernrri nt o! these provinces cannot give e..mvs>ions <•! land, since it lias 
very little land left t<» give and is n aurally unwilling to part with lh.it little. Thu 

only remedy seems some alteration of * !i. * I- lii* 1 A'qMMtiori Act permit t mg t lov- rnment 

to acquire land itself ler the b uefit of s.uue potcitid industry. The Act is so worded ilial 
it. is s ery d uiht, ful if it ean do so, > in v, though ion M) seems t» permit i*., cl i use (a) 
of mvJ ion 4 1 seems to require that the public should hive a right to u>e t 1 it* vv»rk eon inM-ed 
on it and it is open t * question \vh ther i* v..is -xer iniond d that l!ie A*t s!i mid b» u si to 
enable (io\ er»im« nt o) aoijuire for pri v ite firms. Ii nnv h* eo Isidore 1 a dou.ilul point 
whether Government would ! »o just iiied in a ••juiring land under t l ieA« , l lor f he •» nefil of 
industrial eo:np mies when they are inn'-ie to :i*-i jui r** it in the open market, sin*o thi-. simply 

amount" to transferring l aid from one person t » auoi her ,,n the ground tin; t tie I in.er 

can make better use o! il. There ar>- lio>v v r amiogie : in l lie ease of railways. I think, 
however, t hat where t he superior proprietor i* prep i rod to sell. (*o.v-e rnment might Iu* 
empowered to acquire from tlie subordinate right h-dder if satisfied that the enterprise is 
likely to pnve of bemfii, to t.lie ueiglibourho*)d. The superior proprietor has at any rate 
the major inti rest in the laud and if Ik* is prepared to sell for an object likely to prove of 
pu lie utility the parlv with th** minor interes! slum! I not be allowed to stand in the way. 

TrttiuiK;/ (f labour nvd fai}H*rrision. 

A-' I have frequently veiled the indu-lriil s.-|imls of those proviii-es end the 
Agti ■iiitural department draws som,- of its moil J-*r in.-*ii;Liii«-:il work, Mieli as working 
liming plant,, operating oil engines etc., from »h , !n t l !nx • si- n s 'iiie; liing of the pre.luefs 
of l he si'li*. »ls Apart !r mi tut uing « .lit a body *>l Irdnel ni«*:i. w lioju, in tie* n’-M'iiee of a 
regnhu' .‘Vsiem of appr. in i<M*-,hip op ii on !y t o |..rg'* companies it would ho hard to obtain, 
the niain a Ixantaoe.s of tlu-'e sedio »!s is t hat. they ne building up an industrial section of 
I he comuiMtii' v w hi'-h is (“,s* ntial lor the spread of in lustries. In looking for definite 
re-Uits ii h lair to rniii mbei that, i !i« -r sehmK ha\. been only a short time m o' i-iteiiee. 
and 1 1 , • * i . has !»<•• n little tim ■ to make their nitlueiiee felt. They uttrae.l boys not only of 
:,he i» •e'.p.it ional e;istos i earpetit ers, inm w orki-rs. (•!<•), hut abo boy « of other eagles who 
ordinal i!y engage only in I i t e ** iry pursuiK and look for some sort of clerical employment. 
1 have be. n told I hat after a year or hvb training these b.y< often turn out, better 
workmen lliin other-' of I he purely occupational cast s. I believe 1. 1 k * boys turned out ironi 
these schools aie of b**ltei general intelligence and better fitted to rise in tlmir career than 
boys who from their early age* have been doing monotonous work in factories and have had 
no meal s o. e lu-mt ing themselves. Further, they afford an opportunity Ibr boys of the 
middle o' asses to get a technical oduoali.ui without going to a factory in their early youth — ■ 
to which the parent lias often <»bjection.s -and of unking a start on fair wages. But lor 
these school* many of 1 lie boys would lnve swollen the ranks, already overcrowded, of 
those looking to earu t heir livelihood iu some clerical line. They thus form a means not 
onl\ of educating tin* workmen, but of attracting the * ducat ed classes to industrial pursuits. 

General official admin ideal ion and or; fa it ization. 

In these provinces there is a Board of Industries and a Director. The latter is in 
charge of the department and has executive pnw.-rs with a budget. The Board is advisory, 
though it is consulted by Government as to the disposal of any funds which may be available 
for industrial purposes. Such an arrangement veins preferable to giving the Board 
executive powers. They could only be exercised through its officers and, h-i there c«»uld not 
lie two authorities with executive power, the Director would have to become subordinate to 
the Board. The Board includes men with very varied interests, and on most questions 
which come before it there are a certain number of member-! who may be considered experts 
in the subject and able to advise from iut.imato knowledge There mn be no question that 
there is a growing complexity in the questions coming before Government and it scans to 
me that a Board so constituted could do better work iu assisting Government in their 
solution than in trying to admin is tor a department. 

It would scan that some co-ordination is u- «e-*sary in the matter of research work. 
The various proviuc s arc endeavouring to work out probh m- without mu^h rcfcr.rre to 
one another and sometimes, it would appear.* arri \ ing at divergent conclusion". The ciso 
of diflerent views held on the value of natural dyes ilinst rater, this point. Jt is open to 
question whether l lie best results can be obtained by independent investigation-) iu each 
province and it would seem advisable that chemi'al research work in industri.il problems 
should be under a single head for all Inlia. and possibly lint rescaHi .workers in this 
branch should be formed into a separate d partment. Another ca^-e in point is sugar . 
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there are a certain number of problems which ought to be worked out for all India and 
not -left for inquiry in particular provinces. Probably the same applies to tanning extracts. 
The Local Governments cannot entertain a sufficient staff to deal with the numerous 
problems arising and it is waste of energy for them to try to do so. 

.Beyond this I would not go in the direction of centralization. An Imperial Director 
of Industries trying to co-ordinate the activities of the different provincial directors is more 
likely to impede than assist them. The main questions affecting trade, such as the railway 
management, forest administration, customs, excise, trade relations with foreign countries,- 
must ne dealt >\ith by the lnipoiial departments in charge of such matters ; an Imperial 
Director can advise only on such subjects and be less competent to represent local interest 
than the Provincial Governments and representative trade bodies. An Imperial Director 
could endeavour only to direct the energies of the provincial heads of the Industries 
department and prevent them from conflicting with and overlapping those of similar officials- 
in other provinces. Such direction is far l etter left to a Local Government with the 
assistance of advisors drawn from the province, and, in the early stages of development at 
present reached, a htad of a department 1<> prevent overlappings except in the matters- 
mentioned above— seems somewhat superfluous. 

Organization of technical and scientific departments of Government . 

• Imperial depart- •The remarks made above bear on this point. I consider that chemical research, particu- 
wouAt larly in the matter of utilization of raw materials for commercial purposes, should be under a 

single department for all India. I am unacquainted with mining and it nmy be possiblo 
that a similar department is required for miuerology. The conditions of India aro very 
dissimilar, but iu the matter of their raw materials the provinces can conveniently be 
grouped and there should be institutes in each group lor dealing with the principal material 
produced. Both the department ami the institutes should be under imperial control. The 
two institutes already in existence in these provinces are examplos of what I have in mind, 
viz., the Forest Kesearch Institute at Dchra Dun and the Imperial Bacteriological Institute 

at Muktesar. There Bhould be at least two institutes for chemical research on these liues 

one for upper and one ior southern India. Both would be under the control of a special 
department which would include the various chemists working on*industrial subjects attached 
to the different provinces. It is undesirable that those chemists should continue to work 
independently of one another, and postulating that the Diroctor of Industries should be a 
businoss man and not himself ail expert, it is advisable that these chemists should be under 
the control of a man of standing in their own branch of work 1 have taken conditions as 
they at. present exist, under whicli in some provinces, such hr the United Provinces, there 
is a chemist attached to the Industries department. But looking to the specialization in 
chemical work, it seems rather doubtful whether it is fair to look for much results from the 
work of a chemist expected to deal indiscriminately with dyes, oils, tanning materials, etc., 
and whether really it would not be better that all connected matters should be referred to 
a central institute in which it may bo presumed there will bo several men at work on eaoh 
of the major subjects. The question of laboratory equipment comas in and adequate 
equipment cxin only be providod in central institutes. Purely analytical work can be 
arranged for from private chemists. If, however, it is necessary to have a chemist attached 
to the provincial industries departments, the department outlined would have to be 
sufficiently strengthened to provide men to depute for service under a Locd Government. 

As regards the subjects to be investigated, it would obviously at first be desirable to 
start on a f ew, such as oils and dyes, bringing out a few men with special experience in each 
line of work. In any eaBe the subjects should be determined before the men are brought on 
and more taken up gradually. 

Pfoviiieta) de- It follows, from what lias been said above, that it is doubtful whether the Local Govern- 
partmenle, ment should eudeavour to organize scientific departments and incidentally to start technological 
institutes designed lor research purposes ; a provincial technological institute shoula be 
primarily educational. But this does not apply to engaging technical experts for assisting 
industries. I have already alluded to the appointment for these provinces of a Sugar 
Engineer and a Glass Expert, whoso appointments were very desirable for assisting 
young industries. Such men stand on an entirely different footing from the research officer 
and they are merely giving the benefit of their practical experience to persons in this 
country who are ignorant of the working of the machinery involved in the business. Such 
men usually come out to India under contracts for terms of years and the Local 
Governments may be left to engage them according to thp needs of their provinoe. They 
should work under the Director of Industries of the provinoe, unless some other 
department, such as the Agricultural or Forest department, is dealing with the particular 
branch of work. 

Other forma of Government action and organisation. 

BaUway freights* So far as agricultural produce is concerned, it cannot be said that freights are high or 

hamper trade ; but the system of granting differential freights to oertain large centres is. 
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undoubtedly much disliked by the local traders and does interfere with the development of 
trade at small centres. The system of granting favourable rates to large oentres, is 
apparently in vogue to simplify railway management of goods traffic : the actual result is 
that during the busy season there is an immense flow of traffic along the roads leading to 
these large centres m order to obtain tho benefit of these rates. So little traffic is taken in 
many of the small stations that hardly any provision of roads leading to them seems to 
have been made. 

This system of discouraging local traffic has a somewhat undesirable efloct on agriculture, 
since it means that at a very busy season of the year tho cultivators' cattle are taken away 
from his fields to transport produce to the nearost Btation enjoying favourable raVB which 
may often be at a considerable distance. It also has a discouraging effect on the 
establishment of local markets which are desirable for equalizing prices. 

One or two other matters of railway administration Beem to deserve notice. Ill the other »Uw»y 

first place there is often a serious want of shed accommodation which in the busy season matter*, 

exposes the grain to damage from rain. A shortage of trucks is a common feature of such 
seasons, and possibly unavoidable. But accepting the fact that tho railways cannot bo 
expected to maintain sufficient trucks for occasional traffic, at least protection from rain 
should follow. 1912-13 was a heavy year of barley exports from these provinces— but some 
of it had sprouted before it left these provinces and complaints were-feceived from England 
about the very inferior malting quality of much tliat arrived in that country. 

It is by no moans easy to get tho railways to make any concessions to suit a new form of 

traffic and there is a great want of uniformity in their procedure. As much of the traffic 
passes over several lines reference is yocessary to all, and the various managements some- 
times take different views. A case in point is the fruit traffic from tho Kumaun hills. 

One railway, viz., the East Indian Railway, has consistently allowed collective rates for all 
consignments to a single consignee over its lino. Until this year the Ilohilkhand and 
Kumaun Railway refused it ; this meant that each box was weighed separately, and a box 
weighing, say, 21 seers, was chargod the same as a box weighing 29. The Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway still refuses the concession. Again, no provision lor the separate despatch 
of fruit is made on most railways that I am acquainted with, with the result that I had 
recently occasion to witness some fruit boxes being laid along side shikar trophies in the 
guard’s van. 

It would seem desirable that the Railway Board should have greater powers in fixing 
rates and enforcing uniformity of practice. I think there is a strong feeling — whioh in part 
is responsible for the demand for general State management — that a complaint to the Railway 
Board should not merely he met by a reference to the company but that the Board should 
have powers to compel the railways to remove anomalies and remedy any obvious defects, 
such as want of shed accommodation or lack of special transport facilities. 

These provinces are well supplied with railways but a light railway opening up the 
fruit-growing areas in the Kumaun hills aud assisting to remove forest produce would bo of 
great benefit. So far as fruit is concerned, the Kumaun hills can produce admirable fruit-— 
hut the difficulty is that if situated too near tho foot hills, the orchards are damaged by rain 
and hail ; if they are situated any distance iu tho hills the cost of transport is ontirely 
prohibitive. 


Oral evidence, 7th November, 1916. 

Hon’ble Mr. H. R. C. Hailey was accompanied by Mr. H. M. Leake and Mr. B. C. Burt, 
whose written and oral evidence is given below (witnesses nos . 14 and 15/ 

President * — How long have you been in oharge of this office ? —About four years 
and a half. 

And you are also member of the Legislative Council of the United Provinces t— * 

Yes. 

In dealing with the financial questions on the first page of your printed notes, is it 
your feoling that the failures that have occurred in industrial enterprises here are mainly 
due to shortage of capital ?— No, J am referring to failures of undertakings taken up by 
Indians. I do not think the failure is duo to shortage of oapital but largely to want of 
business experience. « 

In one place you say that there is generally not sufficient capital to embark on new 
lines of business and that consequently there has been a tendenoy to follow in the beaten 
tract?— .Yes, I was referring to tne larger enterprises, such as central sugar factories. 
The Indian does not readily subscribe to industrial undertakings. There were two 
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failures of sugar factories both of which were started on wrong lines and they failed, 
because the individual had no experience of sugar-making and could not find, I fancy, the 
engineers and sugar boilers who could be of assistance to him. In some of the other 
instan ( os which have come within my own knowledge, the failures were, I think, largely 
due to want of experience on the part of the capitalists. 

In this province have you had many of tho so-called ‘swadeshi* failures?— I do not 
think there are a large number of ‘swadeshi’ enterprises. There was not the same outburst 
of enterprise in this province as there was in the Punjab. 

Are you of opinion that in this province there is a sufficient amount of capital now 
lying idle which might be used for industrial purposes in addition to that required for 
agriculture ?— The answer to that question is difficult for this reason. There is an 
mormons amount of capital every year needed in moving the crops of these provinces. 
Our total exports amount to about 30 million sterling and all this amount has to bo paid 
in cash and therefore it st. eins difficult to speak of any lack of capital. My idea is that it 
exists but it lias not been diverted to industrial purposes. There is a great deal of 

floating capital, annually devoted to land speculation. 

, * 

There is a good deal nf talk in the country about the hoarded wealth and I cannot 
fiud^ any clear evideb. as to whether there is really sufficient surplus capital to deal with 
industrial enterprises ?— I am afraid I cannot answer that question. I cun only say that, 
howovir big the crop, there seems no difficulty in financing it and t!.e auuual sum spent 
in land purchase must amount to a very big figure. The above arc cash transactions. 

How is the cotton crop distributed here? — Is jt fairly concentrated in one area? — 
Yes, it is mainly limited to the Duub, between the Ganges and the Jumna, and a little bit 
tl.o other side of what is practically the Uppm and Lower l)uab. Cotton is grown in 
some of the border districts while the rest of the province is mostly cane-growing. 

Is it, a fact, so far as you know, that a small capitalist will put up a new ginning 
fac.ory in order to Jo bought off by a pool ?— I know it is the case. The new man will 
get a profit frum the pool. 

Can you suggest any way by which this may be prevented? — I cannot say how you 
can stop a man from doing it. If there seems to bo a reasonable opening for a ginning 
factory capital rushes in. 

Is it not possible for the pools to neglect the surplus ginning factories and freeze 
them out ? — S< me of them would be competing for the cotton and thereby raising tho 
prices in the local market. 

That would hi* a good thing ?— From our point of view, i.e., tho cultivators, but not 
from the gi liners’ point of view. 

Hon’blc Sir F. II. Stewart.— With regard to new financing agencies you would 
welcome the institution of an industrial bauk? — I cannot say that there is a real 
opening for it. We have not yet arrived at a stage when such a bank could be usofully 
started. Our industries are far loo infantile. I understand that it is part of the lusiness 
of the industrial bank to judge whether an enterprise had a reasonable chance of success. 
A number of experts have to be put on to form a judgment whether the enterprise has a 
good chance of success and to assist in managing. I do not think the stage has yet arrived 
at which experts in various industries could be usefully appointed. I gather from Lord 
Farringilou’s Committee that it was one of the objects of an industrial bank. 

So you think that there is no need of an industrial bank ? — I do not tiunk that we 
have arrived at that stage. 

Sir D. «/. Tata . — You said that failure to start industries is due to ignorance and 
want ef education in tho first instance on tho part of the investor ?— I regard lack of 
experience as the principal reason for the failure. 

Do you not think that a little more education would naturally make tho average 
investor more willing to invest? — I think ho does not require better education 1 ut more 
experi.nce in industrial concerns. 

As regards what you say about the excessive number of ginning factories, that means 
that people have had practical demonstration of the success of one particular industry. 
Would you not therefore advocate the stalting of more demonstration factories by 
Government which might induce the people to put their capital in such industries ? — My 
experience is that the public are not lea by Government demonstration factories to put 
their money into concerns. Government runs the business and people do not know on wnat 
lines it is run and whether it can be successfully taken up by private enterprise. Thoy are 
not led by Government demonstration factories. 
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Thou why do they put money into ginning factories and start more ginning factories 
than are warranted?— They have seen it a succoss in the hands of private individuals. My 
point is that Government should assist in all oases in which it reasonably can by piving 
loans and supplying of machinery on the hire-purchase system. Assistance should be given 
to private firms. 

You would then have demonstration factories ruu by private enterprise but assisted 
by Government?— Yes. 

• 

Why do not the people show sufficient confidence in Government ? — When a 
demonstration factory is run by Government there might ho a suspicion that it was not 
run on business lines and that all items of expenditure, such as superior supervision 
were not shown. Government officials do not inspire confidence as men of business. It 
cannot produce the same sort of confidence as would be felt if it were in tho hands of private 
individuals. 

Dr. E. Hopkin8on. — With reference to the reluctance of the Indian public to subscribe, 
would that reluctance be removed if in any particular enterprise Government made 
investigation and were satisfied as to the soundness of tho venture ?— I think it would, to 
soir.c extent. I would quote an instance in my mind. That is t be. case of the Electric 
Supply Co., in Lucknow and Allahabad. The Government or the mvFJwrfpaMlies guaranteed 
a dividend and the whole matter was carefully examined by the Electrical Engineer to 
Government and was reported on ns one likely to bo successful. To that extent I think it 
certainly would. 

By what, officer of Government should that investigation be made? — That is rather 
difficult to say. The Director of Industries might do it if lie had knowledge of that line 
of business. If Government would examine it and would bo prepared to make a small 
guarantee, then there will be less reluctance to subscribe. 

Under what conditions should the investigation be made by tho Director of Indus- 
tries ? — If he hiis expert knowledge of tho particular business then it can be investigated 
by the Director of Industries. In this case 1 am referring to the investigatiou was 
made by the Electrical Engineer to Government. 

And you think that the Government endorsement goes a long way ? — Yes. 

With regard to the ginning factory, what other undertakings besides ginning are run 
by Indian capital ? — There are spinning and weaving factories run entirely by Indian capital. 
There are also several sugar factories but on a small scale. 

Sir D. J. Tata.— As regards spinning and weaving factories, do you consider them 
to be small industries which can be managed by the single capitalist ? — The spinning and 
weaving factories run by the Indians are on nothing like the same scale as tho industries of 
Cawnporc. 

How many spindles are there in these factories ? — I have not got the figures. They 
are not large factories. 

Could they not be floated by raising subscriptions ? — Probably, but they are not 
doing business on a large scale. 

Mr. A. Chntterton. — Has any special effort been made to provide landowners and 
raiyats with capital to develop rural factories for the preparation of agricultural produce ? 
Aid was given to sugar factories at one time. The particular factories that 1 have In 
my mind were not a success. 

Do you grant assistance to approved schemos of that kind by takavi Joans ? — We grant 
takavi lo ms chiefly for well pumping machinery ; the engines are also used for grinding- 
flour, hulling rice or some such auxiliary work. 

Arc these machines supplied on the hire purchase system ? — We supply takavi to the 
zamindars under the Act and it has to be repaid at a certain rate of interest. 

When those loans are given do you take any steps to ensure that the money is 
spent for the object for which it is given ?— *That is a rather weak point. I do not think 
tnere is sufficient inquiry now to see that this money is spent for good purposes. In cases 
which came to my notice I found that money was inadvisedly spent. 

• 

Whon an application for a loan for installing pumping machinery is made, is it 
investigated on behalf of Government ?— It is investigated by the Agricultural Engineer 
to Government but it does not follow that he will be allowed to erect the plan! 
The money is given to the zamindar and unless he asks us to help, we do not interfere. 
He sometimes calls us in and sometimes not. 
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Do you take any steps to see that a specially suitable class of machinery is employed ?-. 
The loan is repayable in the ordinary way and provided the project is regarded as feasible 
we do not take any steps to see that it ‘is carried out properly. 

If the schemes aro properly examined beforehand, no difficulty is experienced and 
whal I wanted to know was whether any objection is raised in these parts of the 
country to any investigations which the Revenue officer has to make before a takavi 
loan is granted ? — The investigation is made. But the important point is that we do not 
take any steps to sec that the money is properly sp*nt.. Our procedure is We say to 
the zamindar, “ you may, if you like, hand the money to us. — We shall spend it for you 
and put down the machinery and guarantee its working. Wo have to get his consent 
1 afore we can do it at all. Oi course in oertaiu cases he consents. 

llow much money is granted in takavi loans for the purchase of machinery I am 
afraid I cannot give you the information off hand. I shall make a note of the point and 
send you the information. 

Note subutqucntly communicated : — 

The type, of machinery for which advances are made are pumping plant, small cane- 
crushing machinery ,t engines, etc. The demand for advances fluctuates very much from 
year to yuir anrffiT 'll) 13-14, which was a famine year, all money available for advances was 
given for seed, cattle, etc. 

I think it better, therefore, to give average figures for the past four years (the figures 
of HUT)- 16 not yet being available). The average is Its. 24,410 per annum. 

President*— Could you give us some idea as to the kind of technical export you 
employ from time to time in the United Provinces for the purpose of advising 
Government or the people who are taking up new industries ?— There is a sugar expert 
and now there is a glass export also. The glass expert has been engaged only for a 
short time. 

Ilia is not a pensionable appointment ? — No. 

He is not a young man ? — No. 

You have a raotal -pressing expert ; ho is also fairly senior ? — Vis. 

AVhat about oil and loather ? — W T o have no oil expert. We. have got no tanning 
expert, but we can refer to the chemist at Dehra Dun. 

For agriculture you have iu the Agricultural department au Agricultural Chemist 
and an Economic Botanist ? — We have a chemist and a botanist but we have not an 
Entomologist or Mycologist. For this wo make use of Pusa. 

So far as the purely advisory aspects ol science are concerned and so far as research 
work is concerned, you would favour the formatiou of Imperial departments ? — I am strongly 
in favour of them. 

And then so far as the employment of these technical experts for assisting particular 
industries is concerned you think that they might be employed by Government under 
the local Director of Industries ? — Y os or iu the case of the Sugar Engineer, under the 
Director of Agriculture. 

Don’t you think that there is some risk in getting out a single glass expert or a 
single leather expert or a single sugar engineer ?— You have to rely entirely on one man 
Being a short-time man you cannot expect him to identify himself wfth the interests of 
the country for a long period. Ho cannot accommodate) himself to the atmosphere of the 
country. Depending on these isolated experts you fail to profit by the experience of other 
provinces. Do you think there is any hope of treating these technical experts in some 
way analogous to the treatment you propose for a Scientific Research department ? Can 
you think of auy scheme by which thoy cun be brought into a general organisation so as 
to secure a longer period of service aud therefore a greater continuity of work in the 
country ns well as uniformity of policy throughout India ?— I think I am bound to point 
out that if these exports remain out in the country for a long time they bogin to aspire 
to the position of Government supervisors and managers ana become averse to doing 
manual labour. L 

Would it he possible to put them in*the subordinate service of the Public Works 
department ?— - 1 think it might be possible. Personally I should say from my experience 
if I were an employer of labour I should bring out men for a short period only, seoing 
the sort of effect India has on these men. They do very good work up to a certain point 
but afterwards they are of loss use. 
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t An comparing the attitude of the subordinate olass with the spirit of the officer- class 
don't you think that the officer class would be, on the whole, more sympathetic and more 
helpful to the people ?— Undoubtedly. 

Would not a better class of engineers be more suitable as toaohers and advisers to 
Government than the foreman class of expert ?— I am afraid I cannot answer the question. 

My experience has been that this class of man is satisfactory up to four yoars. The country 
and the wavs of the country seemed to have a deteriorating effect upon them and they 
want to take up a higher position. 

Mr. A . Ohatterton . — How did you go through the preliminaries which led to the, 
appointment of the glass blower ?— There were a large number of factories which were 
engaged in making glass bangles. They failed to meet the groat demand for glaBs, 
chimneys, tumblers, etc. We got out an expert to show them how to do it. There were a 
lot of small factories working m very crude lines. We brought out a man to show how to 
improve them. 

Do you not run the risk of bringing the wrong man ?— Wo havp boon rather fortunate 
so far. 

Do you not want experts to assist you in advising you what so&i&£ttian is roquirod # ? — 

I think the Director of Industries is ordinarily capable of advising on the preliminary 
points. It is part of his functions to advise on these matters. 

In the early stages is not advice necessary as to how to lay out their monoy ? — I can 
only say that I was the head of a small committee that went over these provinces to see 
what assistance could he given to the various industries that has hitherto been in the hands 
of the Germans and Austrians and I have found that iu all the small trades what was 
wanted was expert advice. 

President. — Do you think that these exports should he employed by the lo lal Govern- 
ment on short turns or would it be possible for the whole of the local Governments 
to co-opcrate with regard to those experts?— It comes back again to this point. The 
research man is bound to be a permanent officer and he had better be Imperial. The man 
of the type I refer to should spend only a few yoars in the country and the matters he 
will deal with will be of a local character. 

Dr. E. Hophinson .— When you decide thit an expert is needod, how do you proceed 
to get one? — We write to the Government of India and they refer to the Secretary of 
State to get a man for the post. 

How is the cost met ? — In the case of the sugar ouginoer his salary is met from 
Imperial funds. The glass man is, I think, paid entirely from Provincial funds. 

Is there any overlapping of activities ? — In those minor industries I do not know 
of any great overlapping, ono province has very little help from another in theso matters. 

The Agricultural department gets all information as to what is going ou ? Is this 
information disseminated ?— Yes. By a series of bulletins and reports. 

Sir D. J. Tata . — Does it not happen that sometimes a foreman is got about whom 
the agents or managers know very little ? This man plays the master and domineers 
after a time. He gets a little above himself and does not want to work and wants to be 
an officer not a working man ?— The reason why the Austrians and the Japaneso proved 
unsatisfactory was exactly what you have said. For that reason if a Government servant 
was brought out and if ho played the " bara sahib *' the management need have nothing 
more to do with him. 

In what way wore the Japanese and Austrians failures ?— Both were very reluctant 
to part with trade secrets and teach Indian workmen. I understand that the difficulties 
with the Japanese were even greater than with the Austrians. 

Did tho Japanese refuse to work with their hands ?— I cannot say, but one of the 
difficulties with the Japanese was that they refused to let out trade secrets. They wore 
nob inclined to teach anyone in the factory except one or two whom they kept immediately 
under their control. Tiiis practically made them masters of tho business. 

I have some experience of employing Japanese in the silk farm at Bangalore and I 
believe they taught, as far as we know, everything they knew to the common village people ?— 

It is a fact so far as glass was concerned the Japanese were extremely roluitant to give 
away any trade secret. This practice they carried on regardless of the higher authorities. 

In the case of one sugar factory I know of they were found to be very quarrelsome. 

With reference to getting an expert, do you simply write to the India Office to send 
you out a man ?— We speoify thukind of man we want for the particular kind of work. 

- 26 
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■ Do you always get the type of man you want ?— You have to depend very largely on 
the Secretary of Suite and it is a question of personality whether the individual man is 
capable of doing the work. 

Would it cot solve the difficulty if you had a sort of superior consulting engineer who 
would bo in touch with the machine makers in England and who could get you exactly the 
tort of mechanics you want ?— Such a man would be valuable but whether Government could 
get such man is a question. He would soon lose touch with machine makers in Englanch 
My own idea is when such a man coines out he would have no Indian experience and after 
a few years he would Lose the advantages of his English experience. 

Such 'a man would get leave to go to England and renew his knowledge ? — If you could, 
get such officers they will be valuable but they will be very expensive. 

Hon'ble Sir F. H. Stewart. — Is the function of the expert mostly advisory or do 
you lend him to different factories for a considerable period ?— They are lent to different 
Factories. I think the glass man has been lent for two factories for some time, and the sugar 
engineer was lent for a whole cane-crushing season. 

Did he set up Ujgfofjtqry ? — He set up the new machinery and remodelled the factory. 

V * 

Was bo lent free ?— Yes. On the condition that the firm would train a certain number 
of apprentices. We have got several being trained at Pilibhit. 

Can they work independently now ?-— They are still under training now. 

Don’t you think that this rather limits the utility of the expert ?— - We are very much in 
the beguiling of things. Of course as time goes on his work w ill become more and more 
advisory. 

2)r. E. Hopkinson . — Do you think that the Indian Universities can afford any help 
in the matter of research ? — Not as at present constituted. The staff is small and wholly 
engrossed in teaching. There was a suggestion made by the Board of Industries that some 
of the colleges might like to take up a few commercial problems. Somo were sent round 
and were taken up at a few of the colleges. They were of a comparatively simple character 
and I do not think anything more serious could be undertaken. 


Do you consider that the graduates of the Universities might le of assistance in carrying 
out such investigations ?— It is merely a question of how fur the post-graduate course has 
dcvelopod in India. So far it has not sufficiently developed to encourage us to look for 
any material help. 

Do you draw a line very distinctly between- technological institutions and institutions 
which should be purely educational i — Some institutions at. any rate I would keep mainly 
for research. It is simpler to start a resoarch institute than try to develop one out of an 
educational institution. If you try bo combine the two, there is a danger that either the 
teaching or the research will suffer. This has happened at the Agricultural College, 
Cawnpore. 

How would this apply in practice. Say in your province ? -There is a project for a 
technical institute wludh has been sent out to the Socretary of State and it has been 
discussed for a long time. The idea is that it should be mainly for research. I do not 
believe that provincial resoarch institutes will work well. If they are provincial they are 
likely to be starved. I think they should be imperial in character. The present classes of 
higher technology at Roorkeo might be developed and other subjects might be taken. Each 
province is not capable of starting its own research institutes. 4 

What has become of the suggested institute for this province ?— The last decision on 
the matter was that there should be a research institute at Cawnpore. In my written 
evidence I have suggested that there should be one for Northern India. 

Should it be divorced from teaching -It would admit post-graduate students who 
want to work on special subjects. But otherwise it would bo a mistake to introduce 
teaching. 

Do you nob think that there are a certain number of questions which can hardly be 
dignified by the name of research and which could well lie taken up locally ? — Yes, it would 
help. Purely analytical questions might bo taken up locally. 

Wittness No. 14. 

Ur. H. M. Leake, M.A., F.L.S., Economic Botanist to Government f United Provinces . 

Written Evidence. 

While I cannot claim to bo one of those who have utilised the scientific and 
^technical department of the Imperial Institute, my reasons for not having done so, id ease* 
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where I might, aro perhaps as relevant, in that they bring into evidence the two main 
directions in which the Institute fails. In doing so I place no stress on the particular 
instances ; they are, I think, merely oonorete instances of a general position. 

In the matter of cotton I have gone straight to the commercial man. I have found no 
difficulty in getting in touch with, and obtaining reports from, men who are expert in the 
trade. Thus, if any difficulty of interpretation crops up, I am in a position to correspond 
direct with the person who handled the sample and the matter is oasily cleared up. 

Were I, on the other hand, to send these to the Institute it would simply forward them 
to somebody liko the British Cotton Growing Association, omitting most of the particulars 
about them, and I should receive back a colourless report — colourless, because the judge will 
have little or no information to guide him as to the essential points about which information 
is desired. Thus, tho attention a cot! op attracts depends very largely on its origin and a 
cotton which would bo given no consideration if it came from Egypt might be reported on 
very favourably if its source was known to be India. 

This I know is the view in Lancashire where I have heard repeated complaints of the 
way the Institute submits samples of cottou with the details .which give them interest 
suppressed. This brings out the first weakness of the Institute, Cannot give, it can 
only procure, expert advice. It stands in the position of middleman to a producer and 
consumer and it is not without the weakness of this position, in that the tendency is for it 
to appropriate the profits. 

The second point will be illustrated by reference to the opium problem. This is more 
complex as it is not merely a questiofi of finding out tho val ue of a commercial product but 
ol producing such an one. Here it is a fjase of investigation, to ascertain the possible yield 
and methods of extraction which will give the nearest approach to that maximum. The 
Institute have already done a considerable amount of work hearing on this question in opium 
but— and this is especially necessary where plant preducts are under consideration — they 
have not access to the plant and are entirely dependent for their material on a haphazard 
collection of samples of which they know in reality nothing. No clearer instance of a 
mass of work built on such insecure foundations could be desired than tho recent paper 
published in the bulletin on the opium question. This serves one, and only one, useful 
purpose, to illustrate the futility of working on such subjects where access to the plant is 
impossible. Frequently, as in indigo, the commercial product does nut exist us such in tho 
plant and the yield, and hence tho economic value of tho plant is largely affected by the 
conditions of extraction. Again, as in the cam*, it may exist as such but loss through 
degradation occurs during crude processes of extraction In such cases what is required 
is a study of the plant and the conditions of extraction oil the spot. The work is beyond 
iho means of the Institute or anybody working in England. 

These are to my mind the two points where the Institute fails and you ask my opinion Advisory Oonnoil 
whethei the recently constituted Advisory Council for Research would prove more useful if* orU ®soMoh. 
its activities were extended to India. There is not very much detailed information about 
this body available but I gather it is a central council which will, os it develop, 
work through committees of exports ill particular branches. This being so I should say tno 
field of utility would be great. I may again take as a concrete instance the opium question. 

As I have elsewhere pointed out, the botanical work cannot develop the practicalside of the 
problem to any extent until a reliable method^of determining what I may call the * morphine* 
capacity of the plant is available. That method can only be evolved by work on the living 
plant which is at present beyond tho power of the department to underbake. Further, the 
present methods of extracting opium aro undoubtedly crude and must lead to loss of tho 
alkaloid. The problem is a very definite one and might be referred to the Advisory Council 
for consideration by a committee composed of experts on plant physiology, pharmacy and 
the trade. Should, as is probablo in cases like this, the Advisory Council recommend the 
appointment of a man to study the question on tho spot, the India Office would have at 
their hand a body of men acquainted with the work to he done, and in a position to 
recommend a man already trained in tho particular line of research. Thus not only would 
Government stand a chance of obtaining the services of a suitable man but that man would 
have some prior knowledge of the subject to be investigated ; he would be able, before 
leaving England, to discuss the subject with tho authorities, both scientific and commercial 
and after arrival in this country to keep in touch with the authorities at home. 


Oral Evidence, ?th November, 1916. 

" President,'— Do you think it advisable and practicable to link the various botanical 
interests in the country and form a more completely organised botanical department ? — I 
cannot Bee how you are going to do that. We always know from reports what the other men 
are doing and it is thus possible to get into direct touch with any one working on the 
aa me lines. 
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These separate economic botanists must have separate libraries ? — Yes. 

Would it l e possible to provide separate libraries ? — It is purely a question of 

money. 

There may be many baok numbers of journals, for example which may be very difficult 
to get for all these libraries ?— Being the first in the field in India I have been fortunate 
in that way. 

Then do you prefer these men working independently ?— I do not see what practical 
advantage is going to be derived by joining them together. 

Could they not be united into one department as the geologists are ?•— I do not think it 
would be possible in practice. The problems in the various provinces vary very 
much and require working out on the spot. 

Do you think then that the matter may bo left alone so far as botany is concerned?— 
1 think there might be a closer relationship. It should be possible to visit other places, 
where similar work is in progress ^more readily. 

Have you bad apy\ jfifficulties in referring questions to the Imperial Institute f — Mine 
is a 'negative experience. 

I)o you find it more convenient to got into direct touch with the firms at homo ? — I 
think it, is decidedly the best, arrangement. 

Do you find the firms help you? — Yes. I was sent home for this purpose and I have 
got now to know members of the firm and it is therefore a case of personal relation being 
established. 

Have you experienced any delays in having answers from the Imperial institute ? — I 
have m> far not referred any problems to the institute. 

l)r. E. Hopkinson . — Are you not aware that there is a recognised association for the 
purpose of promoting cotton growing within the empire ?— Yes, I am in touch with it. 

Why did you not refer to them ? — I did so but they were not prepared to deal oxaotly 
with the points that I wanted to know. It was indirectly through th in that I got in touch 
with the firm to whom I now refer. 

Have you found any sort of reluctance on their part to give you assistance ?— No. 

I)o you think it would be an advantage if the Agricultural department were more 
directly iu touch with the British Colton Growing Association? — Personally I think they 
should be in as close touch as possible. 


Witness No. 15. 

Mr. B. C. Burt, Deputy Director of Agriculture J Cawnpore . 

Written Evidence. 

Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

More cotton ginning factories have been started at certain centres in this province 
than there was room for with the result that the charges for ginning were reduced 
to an unprofitable limit and a number of concerns have either been squeezed out or have 
ceased to work, while many of the stronger factories have combined to form a pool to 
regulate the charge for ginning. This is partly a nutter of bad selection of site; there is 
a marked tendency for ginning factories to multiply near the larger cotton markets rather 
than to establish themselves near the growers. In spite of an apparent superfluity of 
ginning factories there are parts of the province where unginned cotton travels large 
distances to a ginning factory— a marked disadvantage on account of the bulkiness of un- 
ginned cotton. The cotton ginning industry also suffers from being a short season industry 
and the development of subsi liary in iustries which would enable the staff and engines to 
bo employed through a larger portion of the year woi^ld be of extreme importance. Of 
possible subsidiary industries the oil-pressing in lustry would appear to be suitable. 

Qa. 4—6 —I have somo knowledge of two instanoea in which Government gave loans on 
interest against landed property as security for the development of central sugar factories 
in parts of the province where such encouragement seemed desirable. Subject to funds 
being available this appears to mo a method of assistance capable of extension as it reduces 
the necessity for Government control to a minimum ; it being only necessary to see that the 
money is employed to advantage and that, for instance, suitable machinery is purchased. 
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Where Government is itself a large user of an article the manu&obure df which it is 
desired to enoonrage I am of the opinion that method seven is capable of more general 
application than any of the others suggested and this would probably in many oases be 
sufficient to attract the necessary capital through the usual trade channels. This does not 
involve any degree of commercial control by Government but where a product of a definite 
standard of quality is necessary some degree of technical control and assistance might be 
necessary. 

• 

There are also oases where Government! though not itself a large user of a product 
can usefully take steps to assist in marketing it. An instance of this is afforded by the oil- 
pressing industry where in the initial stages both cotton-seed, cake and mahua cake were at 
first difficult to dispose of while the oil met with a ready market. In view of the import- 
ance of the utilisation of the cakes in the country the United Provinces Government gave 
grants for the purchase of a considerable amouut of cake for demonstration purposes. The 
demonstrations with the latter oil-cake are still in progress. 

Anothei oil seed-castor affords an instance where guaranteed Government purchase 
would probably stimulate production. State railways are larger users of castor-oil aud the 
demand in Europe is considerable. The oil-cake is a well-known and •popular manure but the 
present supply is inadequate and the price high. Very considerable quantities of castor- 
oil are manufactured on a small scale and sold through the usual channels but the market 
appears too little organised to offer prospects to a factory unless some portion of their 
output could be sold ahead for a considerable period. 

Q. 7.— A Government pioueer factory appears to bo justified if the establishment of a 
new industry (or a considerable departure in an established industry) is of sufficient general 
economic importance and if there is definite experimental work to be done which is likely to 
cost more than a private capitalist could be reasonably expected to risk. In other oases it 
would appear better for Government to restrict itself to the furnishing of the necessary 
information and to appropriate indirect assistance. It follows from the above that once the 
necessary preliminary work has been done pioneer factories should bo handed over to 
private enterprise, or, if unsuitable, closed. Certaiu exceptions however suggest themselves, 
e. (/., factories lor working up the produce of State forests, whioh it may bo necessary to 
maintain as Government concerns longer thin would bo desirable in the case of other 
pioneer factories in order to secure proper working of the forests and to safeguard 
Government from loss of revenue. 

Assuming that private enterprise is not prepared to take the matter up (which is not 
yet certain), 1 consider that a good case exists for the opening of a pionoer factory for the 
manufacture of flax including the financing of the growers and the distribution of seed as 
well as rotting and scutching. The prospects of the flax industry have been discussed in a 
memorandum which I prepared for the Board of Industries, and it is sufficient to say here 
that it has been shown that flax could be grown profitably in a considerable portion of the 
province. It is essential that the retting and scutching should be done at a central factory 
possessing adequate capital. 

An experimental factory was in existence for some years in the neighbouring province 
of Bihar and results have been published which will be of great value to any other concern 
starting in Upper India. There are certain agricultural difficulties in growing flax in Behar 
which do not obtain in this province. 

Q, 11. — These societies have up to the present chiefly limited themselves to the 
provision of agricultural credit. Non-credit societies are comparatively few. Even credit 
societies amongst the artisan classes have been much loss successful than amongst the 
agricultural classes and this soeras to be due in no small measure to the comparative 
mobility of the artisan as compired with th» agriculturist. Some progress has been made 
in the direction of non-credit agricultural work, notably in seed distribution and in power 
pumping ; there have also been occasional instances of co-operative purchase ana sale 
amongst agricultural societies. 

There are two examples of fairly successful co-operativo dairies in Lucknow and 
Benares. These are practically institutions for the co-operative sale of produce. While 
acting as Director of Industries instances of useful work by co-operative stores (for the sale 
of yarn to hand-loom weavers) came to my notice. Thore is a co-operative furniture 
workshop in Bareilly which I believS is a success. Generally speaking however co-opera- 
tive societies are mostly agricultural. 

• Technical aid to industriee . 

Q. 10.— -Where the improvement which it is desired to introduce into an existing 
industry such as to involve a considerable amount of experimental work on a factory 
scale a Government experimental factory may be justified. A case iir point is the small sugar 
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factory on which the Sugar Engineer to the Government of India is working on in these 
provinces at present. 

Where demonstration is the sole object I consider that this could be more economically 
and satisfactorily secured by assisting an existing factory either with a grant or by a loan on 
favourable terms. Generally speaking I think that commercial men would be prepared to 
accept technical results obtanud by an experimental Government factory and would use 
these to form their own estimate of the commercial value ofapiocess, but they would be 
sceptical of commercial results obtained by a factory under Government control. 

Q. 21. I have had no experience of the Imperial Institute since working in 

India but on one occasion while I was in the Colonial Service a technical question was 
referred to the Imperial Institute, and we failed to get the assistance we required. I 
cannot tee any way in which the Imperial Institute can bo of any gieat use to India in 
industrial matters. Much of the work which the Imperial Institute does for the less 
developed colonies, e. g., examination of raw materials has already been done for India by 
the Botanical Survey and in any case there is no difficulty in arranging for this cIpss of 
work in India under more satisfactory conditions as regards the supply of the material to be 
investigate d. Where the invebtignliou ui major problems are concerned it seems essential 
‘that this should he done in India by investigators who can give up their whole time to it 
an3 who can study local conditions. Where assistance is required from investigators 
engaged on allied problems in England this could be much better obtained by an investigator 
in this country by direct correspondence than through a third party. Where circumstances 
render it desirable an investigator engaged on a particular problem might bo given an 
opportunity to spend a limited period ill England, c working in an English laboratory if 
necessary, if in this way he could ol tain facilities ior bis work (or a section ot it) or if he 
could secure in this way the co-operation or advice of other scientific workers or business- 
men. 


Assistance in marketing products. 

An anomalous position exists us regards cotton which is not without its effect on the 
cotton industries in general us it affords a distinct problem in any attempt to introduce into 
general cultivation a cotton of staple superior to desi. A markot exists in Cawnpore for 
any glide of cotton from ordinary short stapled desi to middling American once it is ginned 
and haled. I know from experience that it is not difficult to g« t a fair price tor any cotton 
which ia holler than desi once it is in the form in which the mills are accustomed to handle 
it. On the other hand, ungimiud cotton (kapas) is all t reated alike by # the dealers and 
ginntrs who buy it. To them " cotton is cotton ” and the only points to which they pay 
attention in buying appear to be cleanliness and the proportion of cotton to seed — the latter 
iu a rough and ready way only. The result is that a cultivator offering, say, acclimatised 
American cotton (unginned) for sale in the Cawnpore market would get no more than the 
prico of ordinary desi, unless he were lucky enough to toll into the hands of a smart ginner 
who was willing to pay a little extra for the better kapas in order to improve the 
appearance of a poor lot of desi cotiou. Iu some markets tho cultivator would l o lucky if 
be did not get a lower price for his l etter quality kapas since some letter class cottons have 
largo seeds and give a somewhat low ginning outturn. 

Considering that the acclimatised American cotton which is grown around Cawnpore 
is some 40 per cent, more valuable than the local desi cotton once, it is ginned, the necessity 
of some arrangement to ensure the cultivator getting a lair price ia obvious. Up to the 
present the Agricultural department has acted as a go-between between the cultivator and 
some of the mills who have guaranteed a price for the cotton ahead, in order to encourage 
the growing of cottons of superior staple. This arrangement has its drawbacks as ft involves 
the Agricultural department in a commercial undertaking which with its Hniall staff and 
limited funds it finds extremely difficult. Nor is there any permanence in the arrangement 
since we have no guarantee that mills will continue this method of assistance. 

Training of labour and supervision . 

There are two reasons which in my opinion militate against an adequate supply of 
trained labour in India from an appreuticship system alone. 

(1 ) There is a comparative absence in India of « large engineering works, which in 
England aro undoubtedly the backbone of the apprentice system. As a result not only do 
other industries which require mechanics make a larger proportionate demand on a labour 
force wbioh they do little to train, but there is a much smaller number of young men 
passing through workshops and there is a greater tendency ou tho part of those shops that 
do take apprentices to retain them. 

.(2) The general lack of education amongst the artisan classes limits the extent to 
which they are able to take advantage of an apprenticeship. 
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The class of toy who is now taken in by English engineering firms as mechanic 
apprentices has usually had a decent board school education and is in a position to improve 
himsell, if ambitious, by attendance at technical school night classes and afternoon classes. 

The average Indian lad who goes into a works as an apprentice has had little education. 

In England the foreman class seems to be largely recruited from men who have worked 
their way up and who have acquired a certain amount of technical education in their spare 
time as well as. being skilled workmen ; in India the proportion of workmen who have had 
any education is tmall. There is an undoubttd demand tor workmen who can read aqd 
write, understand drawings and make simple sketches and calculations. It seems that the 
industrial (or as they are called in this province technical) schools must fill tho gap. There 
is one other point of importance, which is apparently making itself felt in tho English 
engineering trade also. With the higher development of machinery and the greater 
degree of efficiency required from the workmen there is more specialisation and conse- 
quently the average apprentice does not get the all-round exporionco or acquire the general 
skill with hand tools that was possible in the past. 

In this province there are two general technical (industrial) schools at Lucknow and 
Gorakhpur, respectively ; they differ from English institutions in the much greater time 
devoted to practical work and in relatively better provision for workshop practice. In 
addition there exists a cafpe'ntry school where tho work is all technical and no geperal 
education apart from the drawing and calculations connected with practical work is 
attempted. In the cate of tho two technical schools provision is made that all pupils should 
•l e definitely apprenticed in works at the end of their school career and no final certificate 
is issued to any pupil who fails to complete a satisfactory apprenticeship. Apprenticeships 
have I cen obtained mostly in railway. workshops and similar institutions. This seems at 
present the most feasible way of coordinating the industrial school with the apprentice- 
ship system. 

Night schools are maintained at some of the industrial schools in this province but 
my personal experience of them did not extend long enough t o enable me to form any 
estimate of their effectiveness. Climatic conditions are, however, a considerable obstacle 
in India and it seems unreasonable to expect the same result from them as in England. At 
those centres where large numbers of apprent ices are employed I am of tho opinion that 
half day classes might be further mude use of than at present provided that employers are 
willing to permit apprentices to attend. 

I have purposely omitted any reference to textile operatives as my experience of 
industrial education in this connection was not sufficiently oxtensive. One point of practi- 
cal importance was brought out, viz., that “ mistris” in textile factories are expected to 
act as labour recruiters as well as superior workmen and tliat boys from a technical school 
were at a considerable disadvantage in this respect. 

Q. 47.— To iny personal knowledge several lads from the technical schools of the Industrial school* 
province have turned out useful workmen, although tho present, system has only been in 
force for a comparatively short time ; there have naturally been some failures though they 
seem 1o be earning a living and to have mado some use of their training. 

What is perhaps more important is the fact that these schools are inducing a consider- 
able modification of attitude amongst classes of the community who previously would not 
take up industrial work. I have seen boys at the Bareilly Carpentry school who are better 
practical carpenters than the sons of actual working carpenters, although they came from the 
non-artisan class. Some of the best boys from the other technical schools .are from families 
who have not previously taken to any form of manual labour. With the extension of 
primary education and tho apparently inevitable tendency on the part, of the artisan 
classes to educate their sons for what are commonly considered more dignified pursuits 
this seems to be of no slight unportanco. 

Organisation of technical and scientific departments of Government. 

Qs. 64 — 67. — The mere formation of an Imperial department for technological and Imperial^diiwU 
scientific research would probably not be the best way of starting. Tho general tendency mont * ; 

in India has been to start with an Imperial department and develop provincial institutions 
later. I venture to suggest that the experience which has been gained in the Agricultural 
department would indicate that the reverse course would probably lead to bettor results 
and that a start would be made in f the provinces. When some progress has been made and 
the problems to be attacked are better defined then the question of Imperial officers or an 
Imperial department could be considered. For technological research one institution for all 
India is bound to be inadequate and as a very minimum I would suggest that one should 
be provided for Northern India in addition to the one which already exists at Bangalore. 

It would be necessary that such an institute should be comparatively general in its 
activities in tho early stages of its career. As experience was gained it would doubtless 
specialise. It would be an advantage if it were not built on too lavish a soale at first, but 
ample provision should be made for expansion. Eaoh province t&s already its own 
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Agricultural depart moat the officers of which are members of the Indian Agricultural 
Service which is an Imperial service. The experience of most pro vmoes f seems to be the 
same, viz., that the most immediate need U the strengthening of the Provincial departments. 

Q. 74. — Generally speaking the need in India seems to be not reorganisation or co-ordi- 
nation but the provision of a larger number of research workers. Rosearch is so essentially 
a personal matter that it is impossible to do more than suggest the general lines on which 
investigation is required. It would be fatal to attempt to lay down boundaries for different 
investigators. A research may be started with a very definite objective but may develop 
in an entirely unexpected direction. It often occurs that the solution of a definite problem 
may involve the carrying out of a more fundamental piece of work than was at first 
contemplated. Nor is it iu accordance with the best traditions of scientific investigation 
that research in a pirticular lino should be limited to single investigators or group3 of 
investigators and this applies particularly to fundamental investigations. 

Other forms of Government action and organization. 

The Kumaun fruit industry undoubtedly suffers from inadequate facilities for transport. 
Not only are the orchards at a considerable distance from rail head but the railways give 
them few facilities. Until quite recently collective booking of consignments to the same 
destination was not granted by the Rohilkhand and Kumauu Railway and it was necessary 
for a grower sending (say) 100 bushel boxes of fruit to a merchant in Calcutta to obtain a 
separate railway receipt for each bo <. This not only led to intolerable delays in booking 
but to a very serious increase in the charge for freight. Collective booking has now been 
partially introduced. 

As the lurger areas that have been recently planted in Kumaun come into bearing 
some much better arrangements for railway vans for fruit will be essential. I am not 
prepared to express any opinion as to the feasibility of cold storage vans but the provision of 
proper ventilated vans for fruit traffic seems essential ; fruit should nob travel with 
misce 1 laneous merchandise . 

Under present conditions all fruit estates have to send their fruits to the station by 
coolie loads. Nob only is this expensive and a severe tax on the industry but as more 
gardens come into bearing and the competition for labour becomes keener the demand for 
coolies for transport will seriously reduce the labour force of the gardens and will make 
picking and packing more expensive and more difficult and will probably adversely affect 
cultivation both in the gardens and outside. The remedy seems to be the pushing up of 
branch railway lines into the hills as far a9 practicable and tin investigation of methods 
of transport, such as ropeways, for bringing produce to the railway and for taking up 
stores. 

Q. 98.— Shortly after the outbreak of war I was able t o bring to the notice of Government 
two cases in which the roil way freight on minerals urgently required for the making of chemicals 
in Cawnpore was prohibitive. The matter was referred to the Government of India and a 
reduction in rates was secured. I cannot however understand why in suoh cases the 
railways concerned should nob have given the concession on the representations of the firm 
concerned. 

(Mr. Bart also submitted confidential written evidence .) 

Oral evidence, 7th November, 1916. 

Dr. B. Bopkinson. — Has thore been any considerable development in growing o 
flax f— Flax-growing in the United Provinces lias never passed the experimental stage 
as it is hopeless to expect progress unless a central factory for retting and scutching is 
established 

Could it not be developed as a cottage industry a* in Europe /—It is not in my opinion 
possible to develop flax in this province as a village industry because the villager would 
make a muddle of the retting and because hand power breaking ani soutohing machines are 
ins ufficient. The objections t6 village retting are moifcly a matter of local conditions and 
water siipply retting should be done under expert supervision. 

What steps have been taken to disseminate the information / — The expsriments conducted 
at the Doorian faotory were made under the orders of the Government of India, and I am 
unaware as to what steps they have taken to make the results obtained public other than by 
the publication of the Pusa bulletin. Progress reports were published by the Behar Planters 9 
Association. As far as my experiments were concerned, a note was written for the United 
Provinces Board of Industries and I have placed all the available information at the disposal, 
of the Director of Industries who is still in correspondence with a number of factories 
which use flax. 
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President .— Would it not be an advantage if we had a trade representative in London 
and associated with him two or three technical experts to ad vise as to what is obtainable 
in India?— -This might greatly help. It nover occurred to me that the British Cotton- 
Growing Association was not fully aware of what is being done. Their publications led me 
to think that they were. But if there is aDy lack of information I certainly think that it 
would be most valuable. 

Hon'Ue Sir R. K. Mookerjee'—ls the object of getting more good cotton in India at 
Government expense, for internal use or for export purposes ?— For either. 


Witness no. 16 . 

Mr* S. H. Fremantle, I.C.S., Commissioner , Rohilkhand Division , Allahabad . 

Written evidence. 

Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

At present a portion of the available oupital is hoarded or spent on articles of clumsy 
jewellery or wasted on ceremonies anej^ftfiother portion is lent out at high interest to 
zamindars and cultivators. Co-operative credit societies can supply the place of tho latter 
portion and can also make use of the former portion which is now wasted. The organization 
of capital through the co-operative movement is therefore a first desideratum. 

Professional men who save money have no connection with the money market and up- 
country where there are no stock brokers, they have no one to advise them as to investments. 
Tho amount of capital put into Swadeshi banks shows that they an 1 even too ready to invest 
in any concern started by their friends and neighbours without enquiring too closely into the 
financial prospects of tho enterprise and tho business capacity of the directors. And the old 
established joint stock banks and tho district co-operative banks get ample funds from this 
source. As to industrial companies, in view of the failure of so many of these in the past and 
of the lack of business capacity in the prospective directors, I do not think that the profesison- 
al classes can be expected to invest in them, while Indian landowners, bankers and 
mtthajans have generally a more remunerative use for their capital. 

The beat hope thereforo of increasing the supply of capital for joint stock company 
enterprises seems to mo to lie in the development of the hanking systems, both co-operative 
and commercial. Tho one will gradually take the place of private capital now used for 
lending to individuals and free it for industry whilo the other will not only do this but will 
help with its surplus in financing industrial enterprises under propor safeguards. 

Of the methods suggested for giving Government assistance to industries loans and 
the supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system are already in force for 
working up agricultural products and the contribution by Government of a portion of the 
share capital of companies on tho same haws as public subscriptions of capital seems to me 
to carry very great possibilities. If Government were to subscribe part of the capital and 
a Government director with certain powers were appointed I think that private money 
would come in with much more confidence. 

It is not in conformity with sound principles of co-operation to pioneer new 
industries. A co-operative society must if it is to be successful be managed by the workers 
themselves who are small men without the technical knowledge, general education and 
command of resources which are necessary for purposes of experiment. The function of 
co-operation is to take up such businesses as have already been tried by capitalists, 
organizing the producers of the raw product to combine together to supply tho nocessary 
funds for working it up as in tho case of agricultural co-operation or organizing artisans to 
combine together for buying the raw material manufacturing it jointly and selling tho 
finished product of their trade as in the case of industrial co-operation. Co-oporation 
encourages and assists industry by organizing the producers so that they can find the 
necessary capital and educating them so that they can take advantage of improved machinery 
and processes. Indirectly it assists industry by providing a wide market for improved 
implements and machinery which would otherwise never have come into general use at all 
and by raising the general standard of living of the people so causing a larger demand for 
manufactured goods. 


The 1* rst stage in a new industry is demonstration by Government or a subsidised body 
or company to prove that the industry will pay. The second stage is that a few individuals 
seeing prospects of profit take it up. Aud the third stage is that according to the nature of 
the industry joint stock companies or co-operative societies organize a supply of capital and 
raw material and manufacture it The work can suitably be done by co-operative societies 
when the product to be worked up is one largely proluced by local men anu expensive plant 
is not required. And when once an industry (such fof instance as the production of butter ni 
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Denmark and Ireland) has been organized on co-operative lines the industry ocoupies 
a strong position and oan introduce these improvements which experience from time to time 
dictates. At present in India we are only at the threshold of productive co-operation and 
advance must l>e slow. For until the producers are by co-operative credit freed from 
dependence of the money-lender they cannot combine freely for productive purposes and the 
establishment and management of co-operative production requires a higher standard of 
education than the organization of credit and is very difficult to work. Hence until both co- 
operative and general education are much further advanced there is little chance of any great 
expansion in co-operative production. 

Training of labour . 

Eleven years ago in the course of an enquiry ordered by Government into the 
scarcity of labour reported to prevail in the larcre industries of Bengal and the United 
Provinces, 1 toured through those provinces and made enquiries everywhere into the means 
of attracting, keeping and training workmen and have from timo to time renewed those 
enquiries. Complaints as to inefficiency and scarcity of labour are still rife and a few words 
concerning them may not be out. of place. 

India of course has n very largo reserve of labour and its workers are as a rule both 
doodle and skilful. They arc Jacking however in powers of application and in regularity of 
attendance. With the possible and partial exception of Bombay there is no settled mill 
population. Mon work for a few years, sometimes taking their families somotimes not, go to 
their distant village homes on a Jong holiday every vear or two aud ultimately retire to their 
native villages. Their distant homes aud long holidays prevent their acquiring the skill they 
otherwise would and make the mill population very shifting. Even when they are not on 
holidays t hey do not work with any great regularity. Workers, on the other hand, who have 
their homes near the mills are still more irregular in attendance because they have not to 
save money for holidays. Both classes of workers are restless and move constantly from 
one mill to another. 

The remedy for these defects lies in doing every thing that is possible by piece-work, 
making the conditions of labour more attractive, granting honusos for good attendance, and 
benefits and pensions for old servants, and generally in improving the standard of living. 
It is not a question of pay. Factory rates arc high as compared with outside rates and 
raising them would only mean more irregularity, since the workmen would have more scope 
for idleness. But it is absurd to try to compel the workman to stay when he wants to get 
off home by withholding the pay of one month up to near the end of the next as is done in 
many cot ion mills. It pays in the long run to make the workmen more steady and con- 
tented and therefore more skilful by improving their conditions of work, whilo the 
standard of living and, therefore, of regularity and efficiency, would be greatly raised by 
a proper system of primary education of half-timers. 

Industrial and The lack of education among mill hands in Bengal and Upper India was commented on 
technical education, in paragraph 29 of my roporL of 1906, and though something has no doubt been done to 
remedy it since, I believe that little progress has been made and that little will be made 
till school is made compulsory for half-timers. It ought to be easy enough to arrange this 
by working iu communication with the mill managers and starting schools close to the 
entrances of mills. The “three Rs” and drawing only need briatoght. I do not believe in 
night schools for the multitude. Most people are too tired after a long day’s work and it 
is only the very few men and youths that have a real taste for loarning who derive advantage 
from them. There should bo one at least in every town of any size. 

As to industrial education 1 think that in all centres of population the vernacular 
middle school should have au industrial side iu which there should be a course of carpentry, 
including drawing, desigu, and the use of hand tools only, while at the samo time literary 
evlucation is carried on to a further itage. 1 mean this course primarily to provide a more 
skilled class of carpenter, for there is a great scarcity of competent men, but it would also 
be used as an alternative to a wholly literary education for such as preferred it. 

There is also great complaint of the want of skilled litters, tumors, moulders, etc., 
and 1 am inclined to think that a combination of the two systems of training (i.e. appren- 
tieoship aud industrial school) would be the best means of reme lying this defect. Boys 
would lu. taken on as apprentices after they have passed the upper primary examination, 
would spend half the timo in the shops and the other Jialf in school, where they would be 
taught, drawing as well as the ordinary literary subjects. The school would be maintained 
by Government and managed in consultation v^itb one or more commercial men. Tne East 
Indian Railway collieries at Giridihhad a school of this description in connection with 
theij^workshops. 

Ipdustrial schools of the typos mentioned should be under the control of the Education 
department but be subject to inspection and criticism by the Director of Industries. 
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Technical schools, whose object is to teach improved methods of weaving, tanning, carpen- 
try, etc., should be under the control of the Director or Board of Industries. 

As to training of supervisors the difficulty is that such men are chosen at 
present not for their technical skill, which is generally very small, but for their 
capacity for handling and keeping labour. In fact usually the management are entirely 
dependent on them for recruiting labour. See paragraph 24 of my report, where the results 
of this system are discussed. It is, in my opinion, a bad one, both because it allows of no close 
relations between omployer and employed and because supervisors are appointed uot. for 
their technical skill but on account of their superior cunning. If men of respectability and* 
technical skill are to be taken on as supervisors the best means of training them would be 
to take on youths of fair general education as apprentice workmen and when thoy have 
" passed through the mill ” and shown that they have grit send thorn to complete their 
education at a technical school. I bolieve that the gospel of the dignity of labour is spread- 
ing and that such youths could be found. 

Okal evidence, 7th November, 191G. 

President . — You have not told us in your note precisely what the exact title ot 
your report is ?— It was a “ report on the supply of labour to the IJuited Provincei and 
Bengal." • 

Where was it published ? — It was published by the Pioneer Press. 

Is there any such thing as an arrangement in the United Provinces for these reports 
to come into a series of a recognized kind, or art* they entirely isolated ? — There are very 
few reports of that kind. This report was entirely isolated. I was on special duty for it. 

We have a number of monographs on different industries of the province. They are in a 
regular series. 

In paragraph 7 of your note you say that as to industrial education you think that in 
all centres of population the vernacular middle school should have an industrial side in 
which there should be a course of carpentry including drawing, design, and the use of hand 
tools only, while at the same time literary education is carried on to a further stage. 

What kind of start do you think it would he practicable to obtain for the purpose of 
training those boys in a course of carpentry, designs and so forth ?— We have got a carpentry 
school at Bareilly and the School of Arts and Design at Lucknow which, I think, could provide 
in course of time competent instructors. 

Do you contemplate that the young men who will he turned out from those schools at 
Bareilly and Lucknow will bo suitable as instructors in those middle schools ? — Yes. I had 
some talk with Mr. Herd about it. at Lucknow and I said that as soon as he could give me 
an instructor of the kind I would start a school in Allahabad as an experiment. 

What salary do you propose to give these men ? — Rupees twenty-five a month. 

A good carpentoi* gets more than that ? — Well, the carpenters in this part of tho 
world have not yet been able to get more than that. Some of the Punjabis certainly do. 

Is there any settled pofwjj on the part of the Government with reference to those 
industrial schools and the training of teachers for these industrial schools? — No, there is 
not. It is a matter which I brought before them several times. 

As far as I can see the Bareilly school is not turning out men suited for this kind of 
work. It seems to me that there is no sign of any settled policy on the part of the 
Government?— There is not. Government does not appreciate the necessity for schools of 
this kind. It is entirely my own idea. I made the same proposal at the *Naini Tal Con- 
ference in 1907. 

Is it in any way a part of tho programme of the Director of Public Instruction or 
the Director of Industries ?— I do not think so. 

Tho matter has never gone further than to pass a resolution at the 1907 Conference? — 

There was not even a resolution passed about it although I brought the matter to the 
notice of Sir John Howell. Ho did not approve of it. I think soinetiiing of this kind 
ought to bo done in Allahabad now, We have got the most wretched carpenters there and 
the demand for oompeteut men is very considerable. They have no education at all. They 
make about iO or 12 annas a day. My idea jf starting this school is that you could train 
the local men. 

It will be letter if they are taught by their own caste-fellows than getting' an 
outsider? — Yes, if you had a school it would leaven the whole carpentry business f>f.tjbe 
place. 
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Have you seen any good results in the province following the establishment of these 
scho6ls at Bareilly and Lucknow ?- The School of Arts and Grafts has not had much time 
yet. It is a very recent development. The school at Bareilly is a local concern. They 
take no boys from outside at all. I made a proposal recently that they should start a 
boarding house. 

Are there any other schools of the same kind in the province except that at Cawnpore 
which has recently been started ?— There is the Benares Weaving School. 

Is that flourishing ?— 1 do not know. 

After these resolutions were passed one would have expected at the end of nine years 
to see some changes in the carpentry industry of these provinces beyond these sporadic 
local schools which do not seem to follow any line of policy and do not seem to affect the 
country as a whole ? — It will take some time to get things started. As regards the School 
of Arts and Crafts very lew boys have come out from that school yet. It has nob been 
going on for five years altogether. Some of the weaving schools have certainly done very 
good work. They have had a considerable effect on the development of the fly shuttle hand- 
loom industry. 

Hurible Sir F, H. ftteimrt,— Have any oo-operative credit societies been formed in 
these provinces for industrial purposes ? — Many credit societies have been formed among 
artisans. A great many of them went on very well for a time, but they have not been 
doing very well lately. You will sec all about them in the Registrar's report. At BenareB 
there are societies of tanners, basket-makers and many different kinds of artisans. 

Were these private concerns or were they under the Government ? — They were not 
indigenous in any way. They were Htartcd by the Government Inspector. 

You say that the following inethorls for giving Government assistance to industries, 
viz , loans and the supply of machinery and plant on t he hire-purchase system are already 
in force in this province. Is that assistance given through the Director of Industries ?- I 
do not know. In the Agricultural department they do it. After all most industries consist 
in tin* working up ut agricultural produce. 

You think the development of the banking system is most promising if Government 
subscribes part of the capital. You mean that Government should put capital iu the 
banks ? — No. I was referring to industrial companies, not banks. 

Would you have a Government Director ? — I would have the Director of Industries as 
Director. 

With reference to the training of labour, you say that complaints as to inefficiency and 
scarcity are still rife. Has there been any improvement of late years ? — I am really not 
qualified to say except that one still hears complaints. I have however not been into the 
question recently, and 1 could not say whether there are fewer complaints than before. 

With reference to industrial schools you think that they should be under the control 
of thu Education department except for inspection and criticism by "the Director of Indus- 
tries. Will that answer? — Yes. I think so. If you have any schools with a literary side 
they should be under the control of the Director of Public Instruction. 

Is the Director of Industries at proseub subordinate to the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion ? — I do not think so. 

Would you not recommend the elimination of the Director of Public Instruction as 
regards the control of industrial schools ?— I do not think so. Not for schools that have 
a literary side and where there is no specialization. The industrial schools which I was 
advocating are not. highly specie lized like the weaving and tanning schools. 

Sir D. J Tata .— In paragraph L of your uote you state something about the develop- 
ment of the banking system, both co-operative and commercial. Can you sayanything about 
industrial banks ? — I am afraid I have no experience. 

You do not approve of industrial banks ?— I don’t feel I am competent to judge. 

At the end of para 5 of your note you refer to a ^propor system of primary education 
for half-timers. Would you approve of factory schools^ being established by Government 
aid inside the factories ?— I think it is a possible system if it was under the control of the 
educational authorities. 

I gather that the education given to half-timers is much more for keeping operatives 
iu hana so that they do not scatter about It might be so. But I do not see any harm 
in it. 
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With regard to the vernacular middle schools which should have a course of carpentry, 
etc., you mean that such a course would bo of a compulsory nature and form part t>( the 
curriculum ?— -I don’t mean that every boy should go to the industrial side. I don’t mean 
it to be compulsory at all. I would like to make theso industrial schools a part of the 
general educational system ; not separate. 

In paragraph D you say that tho industrial schools of tho types mentioned should be 
under the control of the Education department. How would that keep them iu touch with 
the requirements of ah in luslry ?— I say I want to make these industrial schools a part of 
the general system of the country. Thereforo they must be under the Education department 

subject to inspection and criticism by the Director of Industries. 

• 

There is a difference of opinion whether the Education department or the ^Director 
of Industries should have control of these schools. Wbioh do you prefer ?— If it is an 
entirely industrial school there is something to be said for the Director of Industries. Hut 
I do not propose au entirely industrial school. 

Hon’ble Sir R. iiT. Mookerjee.— In paragraph 8 of your note you say that there is a half- 
time school with an industrial side at (liriuih. Has the United Provinces Government 
got a scheme like that ?— No. I took the idea from tho Giridih school. 

Jlir. A. OhatUrton.— Is there any possibility of attracting capital to industries in Jthis 
country by the formation of industrial trust companies to encourage investment in indus- 
trial concerns. They would be merely investing companies with a Board of Directors who 
have some business experience and knowledge of industrial work ?— I do not know 
whether you could find competent meu for such boards. The middle classes would be only 
too glad to have something of that kinj. 

I gather from your note that you are very strongly in favour of Government 
assistance on a comparatively small scale by means of t.ikavi loans and supply of machi- 
nery on the hire-purchase system /—My experience of this is only iu the Agricultural 
department. 

Have you any experience of agricultural eo-oporutivo societies formed for the purpose 
of installing machinery and plant for working up agricultural products, such as sugarcane- 
crushing, rice hulling, flour-milling and so forth? Has anything been done in that 
direction in this province ? — I do not think anything has been done. Rico hulling is too 
big a business to take up. As regards tho methods of sugar production, that again is 
too big a business for them. 

I suppose you are acquainted with the Industrial Co-operative Society at Bareilly and 
the Carpenter’s Workshop ? — Yes. 

Have you any recent information regarding the working of that co-operative society ? 
— Yes, they have difficulties in marketing their produce. What they do is that tho society 
buys the raw material and they give it to the members to be worked up on contract rates. 
The society sells the finished products and tho profits are divided among tho members. 

• 

We saw the accounts of this co-operative society. Wo find that they have 53 membors 
in the society who subscribe at the rate of a rupee a month for shares of fifty rupees 
each. About Rs. 1,250 have been so subscribed and ou the strength of this capital they 
have already borrowed from the district bank Rs. 28,003. Out of this Rs. 28,000 about 
Rs. 8,000 is locked upiu buildings and about Rs. 18,000 in stock’ which they have not yet 
been able to sell. They have distributed dividends an 1 small bonuses to the workers Does 
it not seem to you personally that the wholo thing is rather on au unsound basis ?— Well, 
the only thing that is unsound about it is that the arrangements for marketing have 
not been very successful. I notice they have a very much larger stock than they ought 
to have. As regards borrowed capital there is nothing wrong in that. The co-operative 
dairies in Ireland work on borrowed capital. 

But they have no largo amount of stock in hand in tho dairy ?— No. But they have 
got the building and machinery. If you develop those societies do you not want to have 
some very expert control for a long period for giving advice and to keep them within 
reasonable limits ?— They understand the business perfectly well. They have got their 
regular carpenters who are accustomed to make and sell things. They know pretty well 
what price they are likely to get. 

• 

What advantage do you think has been derived by the artisans in Bareilly from the 
establishes :t of a co-operative society. Apparently they have not been able to find a 
market for their goods and the bonus they have got in addition to piece work rates is ono 
anna in the rupee. To obtain that result they have entered into financial transactions 
which may eventually overwhelm thorn. It is an experimental attempt to do something 
for the artisans, but on the prejent lines is it likely to be successful ?— I think if they can 
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get over the difficulty of marketing the society will be successful. The members have had 
regular work. It is an economy to them to buy wood in bulk mod get it seasoned. 

But there are no proper arrangements for the seasoning ? — They may not be ideal, 
but they arc letter than they had Veen before the society was formed. 

The Board of Directors consists of persons who are not professional men ? — The 
chairman is a Barrister, Mr. Kacker. The manager is not a carpenter. But the other 
people arc carpenters. The assistant manager knows all about the business. 

Y ou advocate the establishment of industrial classes in connection with the vernacu- 
lar middle schools. Do you know that in the Madras Presidency they have been an 
absolute failure and we have come to the conclusion that it is better not to mix the two 
kinds of education ?— I do not know. 

"Witness asked whether the schools in the Madras Presidency were for specialized 
industries or for industries in general. Mr. Chatterton replied that they were for specialized 
industries, such as carpentry and tailoring. Witness replied that it was rather a different 
thing. Be udded— 11 You cannot have specialized schools in many different places for 
the same industries. They would be suitable only to a place like Bareilly which is a groat 
place for eurpentry. Schools teaching carpentry, drawing and design should be started 
in many different places os in puragraph 8 of my note. 

You want to provide the country with a more skilled class of carpenters. The ques- 
tion is whether a special ized school for carpenters should be start ed or whether a school 
oHhe vernacular middle type should have a carpentry class attached to it. Our expe- 
rience in Madras is that it iN far better to have special schools for carponters than to mix 
the two kinds of education ? — It may be l etter. But it is contrary to educational principles 
because the training of tho hand and the eye should go pari passu with the training of 
the intellect. 

Then really your schools would be manual training schools ?— Yes. 

President . — There is, I suppose, in those provinces an objection to these schools being 
styled industrial schools. They want lo call them technical schools. There is a tendency 
in that way ?— I expect so. There is always a tendency to call things by high sounding 
names especially in this oountry. 

In paragraph 10 of your note you say that the supervisors in factories are chosen not for 
their technical skill but lor their capacity for handling and keeping labour. Does that apply 
Lo big mills in Cawnporo or other small places ?— I meant it to apply to all large mills. 

Would you like to supplement your evidence ?— I only wanted to add this about my 
proposal for adding nn industrial side to vernacular middle schools. Vernacular education 
is at present wholly literary. It has got no industrial or scientific side. It is by this time 
perfectly well known that a purely literary education is not good for any body, but yet we 
continue to impart it. There is always a difficulty in getting competent teachers for 
manual work. 

What is the pay, do you remember, of a master in a primary school now ?— The 
ordinary pay is from Its. 10 to Bs. 12 in these provinces. 

Ho would get moro than that if be worked in the mills ?— He would in the same way as 
u raillhand in Lancashire, or rather his family, for several members work, get more than 
u clerk’s pay. 

Sir D. J. Tata.— Are you aware of a system which is called Sloyd in America ? — 
It is a sort of elementary manual training. It trains boys in the use of their hands and* 
eyes. Would not a thing like that meet vour requirements with regard to vernacular schools ? 
— I have no doubt it would bo a good thing. But I think the proper kind of industrial 
education for primary schools is agriculture. All Indians who livo in villages are naturally 
interested in agriculture. All wc want for them is the teacher. I think that would ba 
more interesting to the boys than any form of manual training such as you suggest. 

That will not he developing industries but agriculture ?— If agriculture develop- 
industries will develop. The country will get richer and there is more ehancc for indus- 
tries. 

Witness no. 17. 

Mr. Thomas Smith, Managing Ditedor, Muir Mills Co., Ltd., Oawnpore* 
Written evidence. 

Q. 2.— In these provinces I think it is safe to say that the bulk of the oapital for joint 
stock industrial entei prises is provided by Europeans. A few mills, and a considerable 
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number of ginning and oil presses are owned by Indians. Speaking generally, Indians 
in the professions are not attracted by commercial projeots : bank shares and deposits 
and property appeal more to them. 

Q. 5 Of the seven methods suggested I prefer 

(3) guaranteed dividends with subsequent refund ; 

(4) loans with interest ; and 

(6) provision of part of the share capital. 

Government should get its share if the venture succeeds in (3) and (4) ; automatically 
it would get its share in (6). These three methods would prove more directly applicable 
to joint stock concerns. . rr 

(5) would prove suitable in the case of the small capitalist; 

(7) guaranteed Government purchases should bo in constant operation; and 

(2) bounties and subsidies as circumstances may determine. 

Q- met hods ( 3 )> ( 4 ) anfl . (6) where Government's commitment is considerable 
it should have the right of nominating a director or directors. Members of the Board of 
Industries with commercial experience might usofully be delegated. 1 • 

Q 7.— Assistance should preferably be given by the methods enumerated in question 
5, so that the public may oo-operate, but whore public initiative is wanting or will not 
follow. Government may be under the Necessity of itself pioneering. 

0- 8 ; —If ^ fonnntio ” ia nofc readily available, it seems to mo Government should 
collect, irom Chambers of Commerce, managing agents and othor sources, details of 
industries that have been tried and failed, nnd the reasons for their failure. This would 
give a comprehensive view of individual effort. It should not be used to deter Govern- 
ment or any one else from trying again, but rather as a guide against tho mistak es of 
the past. 

It soeros to me that tho question of in what ways and to what extent Government 
should pioneer, as also the question of what limits or restrictions should be imposed on 
conversion, and at what stage to close down or hand over, must bo decided in the light of 
experience and on the mentB of tho particular case. 6 

Q. 10.-— I stated in my evidence before the Royal Commission on Indian Finance and 
Currency that I believed there was abundant scope in India for the development of joint, 
stock bunks and co-operative societies, and that the trade and industries of India would 
benefit much from soundly conducted concerns. I pointed out, however, tho danger 
of tho mushroom growths that had sprung up and to which I had drawn attention 
tho previous year m an address to the United Provinces Industrial Conference (copy* 
attached). The collapse of these bunks begun whilo tho Commission were still sitting. 
Their failure is much to be regretted. These banks had a useful M e to perform : they 
were penetrating small and remoto places, which the bigger bunks had not touched and 
were inducing money from hoards, and making it available for the finance of trade. 
Unfortunately they were allowed to run wild, they were no ones care : inexperience, in- 
competent management, and too frequently dishonesty were their undoing. It will tako 
years to obliterate tho memory of these failures, and to win back public confidence in new 
Swadeshi banks. 

The Presidency Banks and the larger joint-stock banks should ffll the gap, and re- 
ocoupy the ground formerly held by the smaller institutions by establishing agencies or 
aub-agencies. These would be managed by Indians, and under the careful and experienced 
supervision of the head office, and with larger resources at their command, would be a vast 
improvement on what has been. The Allahabad Bank has eight such sub-ageucies. 

The finance provided by these banks would however only be on marketable goods. 
There is room for another type, the Industrial or Finance Corporation. The corporation 
would amongst other things make advances on buildings and machinery, and as its loans 
would be more or less for a term of years, it would not ordinarily receive deposits from 
the public, which would be liable to withdrawal, but would derive its main finance from 
fixed capital, such as shares and debentures. 

Another method is that outlined by «Lala Bishambhar Nath in his recent address to 
the United Provinces Industrial Conference, vi? . — a syndicate of men of means who would 
guarantee advances made by the banks to industrial enterprises on the basis of a commission 
to the syndicate. 
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Q. 19.— For 14 factories ” I would like to read " farms More demonstration and 
seed farms are required for cotton, so that the cultivator may learn better methods, secure 
betted seed and improve his yield. 

Q. 20 .— Yes, more of those farms are wanted in the United Provinces. At present 
there fire only six or seven. The oost is not great as some of these, I believe, are self- 
supporting. The United Provinces Government spends over 50 lakhs on education, and 
only a more pittance of 5| lakhs on its Agricultural Department in which, I believe, the 
cost of the college is included. 

q 28. I cannot trace any direct benefit from the Calcutta Commercial Museum ; of 

course, it has not been long on its trial ; and another explanation undoubtedly is that my 
company. has its own ddpftt in Calcutta, where there is a full display of our manufactures, 
and purchases can bo made on the spot. 

It is difficult to meet the requests of the museum authorities to have current prices 
exhibited. Those are constantly changing with trade conditions. Cotton, for instance, 
to-day is nearly three times the price it was a couplo of years ago. 

The word 11 museum ” is not quite a happy choice. The dictionary says it is 11 a 
collection of natural, scientific, or other curiosities, or of works of art” Wo are not out 
to sell curios, but articles of every day utility. 

‘q. 30 —I think that sales agencies have a promising future, 11 provided the artisans 
maintain quality and deliver promptly.” Betore the Cawnpore Emporium was started, I 
suggested to a promiuent Indian gentleman in these provinces the establishment of such 
agencies and he agreed, but with the observation above quoted. I believe there is force 
in what ho says, but I look to the responsible management to help in overcoming these 
defects. 

Q. 31 .— I think more benefit is likely to result from district fairs, and Government 
could assist by seeing that fuller publicity is given to them. Collectors might easily be 
instructed to advise concerns like ourselves, of the dates on which they are to be held, 
and give us an opportunity of exhibiting. 

At the same time, I think a provincial exhibition once in, say, five years, would bo a 
good thing, both from a commercial and instructive point of view, and Government should 
certainly encourage it financially and otherwise. 

Q. 33 .— Such exhibitions should be popular in character, but subject to the main idea. 

, Q. 37.— More gool would result from Government departments publishing lists of 
' importod articles, and stating the prices paid, than by exhibiting in museums. As it is 
we find little or no difficulty in getting samples from the departments concerned. But 
what would help us would be the prices paid. 

Q. 38.— The war, I think, will be found to have boon instructive to Government 

departments. They havo had to look round in India for immediate supplies, and I hope 

they havo not been disappointed. 

I havo heard it argued that while the Government intention is clear to buy more and 

more in India and less at home, this is to some extent nullified by Stores departments 

being unwilling to purchase in India, so long as they can throw the responsibility on to 
the India Office of making purchases at homo. I cannot speak from experience os to this, 
but meution the point as the Commission may be able to get further information. 

Q.< 45 ,— I consider the real line of improvement in the labourers 1 efficiency and skill 
to be— 

(a) development of thrift 5 

(b) pride in his work ; 

( 0 ) his recognition of the value of time. 

Q. 48.— At a recont meeting of representatives of the cotton mills in Cawnpore, it 
was recorded — 

« In the opinion of thoso present, the ‘experience gained by workshop 
apprentices had been considerable ana valuable, iu consequence of 
which those apprentices had almost invariably be taken themselves 
elsewhere for a nigher wage.” 

Q. 47. — At the same meeting it was reoorded— 
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“ The meeting felt constrained to remark that no advantage was apparent 
to cotton mills from the establishment of industrial schools.- The 
most satisfactory labour was found to be that obtained raw and trained 
in the mill." 

I have, however, two lads in my workshops now, who are shaping well, and I hope 
they may modify this experience. 

Q. 56.— We have an Industries department in this province. 

Q. 57. — There is also a Board of Industries. It is merely advisory and should 
remain so. 

Q. 58. — It should, however, be more commercial, industrial and financial in its composi- 
tion. These members should predominate, and not as at present, where there are only 
three such members out of a Board of sevonteen. The President should be a business man. 

With such a constitution, the Board’s decisions on industrial matters should be entitled 
to the highest respect. 

Q. 60.— Our Director of Industries is a business man. The Director should always 
be a business man, preferably one with manufacturing experience. 

• 

Q. 62. — 1 do not at present see the need for an Imperial department under a single 
head. The various provinces will probably best develop along their own lines, and I 
look to a healthy rivalry between them to obtain the lead. 

Q. 80. — I do not consider a CoHcgo of Commerce is necessary in this province. 
There were 14 candidates who sat for the Commercial Certificate Examination of Allahabad 
University this year. Tne previous year there were 3. 

Q. 110. — In question 5 various methods of Government assistance are suggested. 
The cotton industry, with which I am connected, wants none of these doles. It needs 
neither bounty nor subsidy. It only ne uis the removal of a burden— the cotton excise 
inquity. In other words it asks nothing of Government but fair play. 

It seems to me inconsistent to meditate bolstering up now industries, while throttling 
an existing one, to make a poor old friend like eoiton find the money for the upbringing 
of other youngsters. 

Some of the industries that may he hatched as a result of this commission may one 
day bo treated like cotton. Who knows ? 

Q 1 1 1.— I give below a list of articles for which the cotton mills in India would 
prove a good market. I do not know if India is capable of producing all, but certain of 
them seem likely possibilities 

1. Tallow, refined. 

2. China clay. 

3. Gums (particularly gum-tragacanth and gum-tragasol). 

4. Zinc chloride and zinc dust. 

5. Magnesium chloride. 

6. Bleaching powder. 

7. Farina. 

8. Sodium sulphide. 

9. Chrome alum and potassium bichromate. 

10. Caustic soda and soda ash. 

1 1. Bobbins, 

12. Shuttles. 

13. Picking sticks. 

14. Paper tubes for cops. 

15. Straw boards for bundling yarns. 

16 . Restoration of the dye industry. 
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President— i understand you are the Managing Director of the Muir Mills Company? 
-Yes. 

How long have you been in this work ?— Three years. 

And before that you were with the Allahabad Bank ? — Yes. 

Dealing with some questions relating to the methods by which Qovernment might 
assist industries, you have enumerated only three that you prefer, vis 

(1) guaranteed dividends with subsequent refund; 

(2) loans with interest ; and 

(3) provision of part of the share capital. 

Have you in your mind any way by which the Qovernment should be assurod of the 
technical and commercial suitability of any now industry that has been proposed?— I had 
in my mind the Board of Industries, such as 1 would like to see it, considering all such 
schemes, and further expert advice being taken. 

1 suppose you realise that if Government took a share in the capital the public 
would bo influenced by the action of Government?— I think so. 

So that the Goveinmont is responsible for the money the public may subscribe? — 
Yes, the public would be influenced. 

Passing on further you refer to the fact that the Government might pioneer industries 
and that it should collect from Chambers of Commerce, managing agents and other 
sources, details of industries that have been tried and failed, and the reasons for their 
failure. Do you think it would be easy for the Government to have that information 
properly “ vetted ”?— 1 think it could be done. For instance take the joint stock companies. 
Their failure is bound to be recorded. You have got the Registrar's reports. Take the 
glass factory and the match factory which I am thinking of in Calcutta. You could get a 
very good account why they failed. 

Do you propose any organization for the purpose of collecting and making available 
this information ?— -I think the Board of Industries could do that. 

A similar thing has been proposed with regard to mining and prospecting. A 
company takes a prospecting licence for a limited area. It does a certain amount of work 
for two or three years :md then gives up the license. The public ought to know what has 
happened, why that land has been abandoned. The public ought to know what the results 
Were so that they could learn from the stage where the oilier people have left oft, and so a 
certain amount of public time will be wived. But there are difficulties in the way of 
getting companies to disclose the information obtained. We must b© quite sure that the 
information is really of a reliable nature. But don't you realise that it would require a 
very lug organisation to put the suggestion into aciion?— I don’t see why they should not 
disclose failures. It is all for the good of the State. We want to know why things 
failed. 

You are really hopoful of collecting as much available information as possible as to 
past failures ? — Yes. 

Are you familiar with the history of banking ? You remember how in*the old days the 
proprietHry banks in England, which were more or less family affairs, knew everybody in 
the district and tluy consequently often advanced money on the good name of the local 
industrialists. But iu the case of the larger joint stock banks, the representative or the 
local manager, who was a stranger to the district, was responsible to bis principals in 
London, ana would not undertake the same class of venture; and so an opportunity was 
lost in the way of financing smaller industries. I presume that something of the kind has 
happened iu ludia bo some extent. The joint stock banks have not penetrated into the 
smaller district towns, and if they get there they will displace the sc wear. You believe 
that there is scope for these smaller district branches?— As I say in my note there is scope, 
if they were properly run. * 

Would you suggest that the joint stock banks should be encouraged to have smaller 
branches right out to the district ?— They do get into small places, not oxactly villages but 
places like Moradabad, Sitapur, etc. 

The joint stock companies have not reached all the district headquarters? — They are 
all over the province here. 
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In every district head quarters there is a joint stock bank?— No. You take a district 
like Unao. There is no joint stock bank there but a town bank. Come to Orai down the 
line. There is no joint stock bank but a co operative bank, I think. 

Have you any hope of getting a district bank multiplied by village branches? — 
Trade will take them there. 

What could Government do to help forward these banks and co-operative societies, qr 
should they trust in the pious hope of simply advocating them?— I don’t think Government 
cau do anything but advocate. 

If this idea were brought to fruit and the , joint stock banks did establish these 
smaller branches, it would necessarily follow that they would have to employ a largo number 
of Indian sub-managers for these smaller banks. Is there any provision being made in 
this country for the training of young Indians to take up work of this kind?— Nothing 
more than the experience they got in the office. 

Are they trained to take charge of a bank?— A man with some intelligence passes 
through the whole routine of the offico. He sees when loans are proposed to the head 
office. The head office makes further enquiries, and the branch writes explaining why 
they are required and so forth. That is all education to a man. ® 

Do you know a case where young Indians are in charge of such banks?— In the 
Allahabad Rank they are all Indians in the sub-agencies. These are at JSitapur, Hathras 
and some other places. Good Babus are promoted. 

In your experience they prove satisfactory?— Very good, under supervision from the 
head office. 

What kind of training have these young men had? Did they come to the banks as 
clerks. — Yes. 

Have th^y over been to a College of Commerce? —No. 

To a University ?— They may have gone for the matriculation. 

Can you give me a rough idea when they ✓could have chargo of these sub-agencies, 
whether they are youug men or senior members of the stall'?— Probably men with 18 or 
20 years’ experience. 

If we established commercial colleges in the country where the principles of hanking 
would be taught, do you think that a large number of men would bo available ?— You don’t 
learn banking that way. 

Would it he possible to improve the chances of those young men if evening classes 
were conducted in the larger towns at the headquarters of these hanks, so that a man doing 
practical work in the ojfiee could go to these evomng classes ?— That is sound. It is following 
the lines of the Institute of Bankers iu Scotland. There a young man with a good 
secondary education at home joins the bank at 15 or 16. There are two degrees.— Associate 
and Member. He takes two years to pass the Associates examination. Then he proceeds 
to the Membership also two years, which has political economy, conveyancing and the law 
of documents including, I think, history of banking and various other subjects. That is a 
four years’ course iu all. He is iu the office from 10 to 3. After that the boy can go home 
and read in his ppare time. He is thus gradually assimilating what he has seen in the offico 
and learning from hooks what the effect of that iH. 

Is there any branch of the Bankers Institute in this country ? - No. 

What course should be taken to establish one ?— That is a big question. One thing, 
speaking off-hand, would bo to ask the various banks in India about it. 

Would it bean advantage to banking in this country if the Bankers Institute hai a 
branch here and their qualifications were recognised ?— I think if we take the model of the 
home institute, why should we not have our own ? 

Do you think Government should impose regulations as to who should manage a 
bank ? Do you think they should have a standard of qualification ?— I think not. The big 
banks Bending out sub-agents are the best jndgeB. It would not be a case of taking 
any one. * 

Do you know why so many bauk failures occurred recently I— That was bad manage, 
ment from the top right down. 

Would it not be a good thing if there was some standard of qualification required ? — 
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. There you were dealing with young and inexperienced bank managers. But the banks 
like the Alliance Bank or the Allahabad Bank are not going to send out fools to manage 
their sub-agencies. They are men of tried experience. 

But the qualification laid down whatever it is could be of such a tvpe that the 
Government under the regulations could accept the judgment of the Allahabad Bank or the 
Alliance Bank or any large established banks, just as in the case of mining the Government 
have a certificate of experience for the management of a mine. Do you think 
that something similar should be necessary for taking charge of the public mouoy ? — Yes. 
I am with you there. 1 would not just exactly pin myself down to tell you what was a 
necessary qualification for managing a branch, because a man might possess the degree of 
intelligence but not the knowle Igj of men to make a good manager. 

But what I would like your judgment on is whether you think that it will in any 
way interfere with the natural development of banking if Government introduced some 
form of legislation of the kind stated before? — 1 cannot answer that question unless I 
know what the qualification is to be. 

The point is that no legislation will affect the people who are qualified already. 
What I am now thinking of is the possibility of preventing an epidemic of the kind that 
occiirred before. Do you think that any good can come by legislation properly arranged* — 
Undoubtedly we must have banking legislation. 

Could you give us some ideas of the kind of legislation that is suitable for tho 
purpose of bank managers, or what conditions should be satisfied before an institution is 
registered as a bank ?— I think that is all oxprepsed already. It has gone from the 
Chamber of Commerce to the Government. It is all on paper now. 

You rider to the use of these commercial museums. Is it not difficult for a 
commercial museum to keep the prices up-to-date ?— It is. 

Is it in your opinion dangerous to exhibit articles that aro priced without being 
absolutely up-to-date?— They convey a false impression. It might do moro harm than 

good '( I do not know that it would do any harm. If a man came to me and asked me for an 

article at the price exhibited in the museum, I would simply refuse to sell if the rate had 
risen. 


Would ifc^.be advisable to put a dated price ?— No. There are so many things and so 
many prices. 

In other words you do not approve much of those commercial museums for the purpose 
of helping commercial enterprises ? — No. I am not very enamoured of the idea. It has 
not long been on its trial however. 

Do you think that sales agencies for minor industries of the kind that have been 
started here in Cawnpore might be of any use ? — Quito. 

Q.— You mention that more good would result from Government departments 
publishing lists of imported articles, and stiting the price paid, than by exhibiting in 
musoums. That is of course consistent wilh your previous statement. Now it has been 
suggested that this difficulty of disseminating the information to the producers with regard 
to what Government has purchased might be got ever by publishing in the form of a 
blue book each year a list of tho articles imported by Government and tho prices paid. 
Do you think that would meet the requirements of the producers ia this country ? — Yes. 

Do you think it would he advisable to extend what you know odists as a local 
purchase department for the railways ? Tho officer examines locally made articles for the 
railways. Do you think that principle might be extended to other departments of the 
Government ?— I have not thougnt that out. 

If each officer makes a purchase on his own account naturally he can only purchase 
on a small scale. But if these were gathered together, presumably tho purchasing department 
might bo able to get better terms. Do you think that the present purchases in India 
would iu any way warrant Government iu organising a department of the kind?— I really 
would not care to give opinion about it. 

With referenco to your answer to question '110, you say “It seems to me 
inconsistent to medUato bolstering up new industries, while throttling an existing one, to 
make a poor old friend like cotton find tho mbney for the upbringing of other youngsters. 
Some of the industries that maybe hatched as a result of this Commission may one day 
be treated like cotton.” Do you think it is wrong to tax a flourishing and established 
industry for the purpose of using a portion of the money to develop now industries?— You 
have only got to look down the share list of cotton companies to see how many do not pay 
dividends, and who might pay dividends but for this excise duty. In the form of excise 
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it is most wrong. If Providence is good enough to give natural gifts in the form of cotton 
why should we not use them to the best advantage. 

If you had the excise duty removed, presumably you will have to pay import duty at 
7$ per cent, on your machinery and plant which is imported free at present? — That might 
be so. 


Hon'ble Sir F. H. Stewart . — You say that in these provinces the bulk of the capital 
for joint stock industrial enterprises is provided by Europeans. Is there in your knowledge 
much Indian capital available?— There is plenty of Indian capital in the province. 

In whose hands is it? —There is the enormous wealth of the zamindars uud 
talurjdars. The Indian mahajan has got his money invested in his own business. 

Have these mills in Oawnpore got their own capital and liave they no need to have 
recourse to Indian capital or as a general rule to the public ? — No. 

Of the seven methods suggested in which Government aid might be given to industries, 
l gather from your replies that you look with favour on Oovornment aid lieing given in 
certain circumstances? — Yes. 

Do you think that it should be subject to Government, control Yes. Not by ,\n 
official but by a director nominated by Government. 

He would be a business man with a real knowledge of the industry r— Yes. He 
might be an all-round business man. , 

And he would put his own money in the enterprise ? — He might or might not. 

And the Government aid would be given on the recommendation of tile Board of 
Industries. They would also help in getting a suitable director? — Yes. 

As regards Government pioneering industrial enterprises, you would only allow 
it in eases where private enterprise had not undertaken it or had failed ?— Yes. 

Do you contemplate handing such over to private enterprise when they are 
established? — Yes. 

You have given some evidence as to the necessity for hanking legislation and your 
recommendations are given iu the notes attached?— Yes. Quite a rough outline 

You say that the Allahabad Bank has various sub-agencies which are satisfactorily 
managed by Indians and tint policy is capable of expansion ?— It is a splendid opening for 
Indians under strong supervision. Tile hanks have travelling inspectors who ar. 
responsible for seeing that everything is in order in the small branches. 

You deal with a suggestio i tor an industrial corporation. Would it be merely a 
promotion agency such as exists at home?— It might promote. It might take big deposits 
Li would not accept ordinary deposits. 

Such a corporation will come by itself by private enterprise or by Government 
enterprise ?— I would like to see it come ny Used!. 

You approve of sales agencies. How are you going to develop them ? Would the 
management be private or Government ? —I think that the Board of Industries would have 
to manage them because they are in touch with the village industries. 

Regarding the improvement in the labourer's efficiency und skill, we had some 
evidence yesterday as to a practice which some factories seem to adopt of catching labour 
young and giving these boys a certain amount of school teaching and also of a certain 
training in the factoiy. Do you do anything of that sort ? — No. 

About the composition of the Board of Industries, which has 17 members, your 
recommendation is that it should be cut down very largely ? — There are only three business 
men on the Board of Industries. It should consist almost entirely of business men. 

You do not see the need for an* Imperial Department of Industries. Do you think 
that industry - receive sufficient intelligent attention and assistance at the present time 
from the Imperial Government? — I do net* at present see the need of an Imperial 
Department of Industries. I don't think they would liave a sufficient day’s work to do. If 
you get efficient Diroetors of Industries in the various provinces, what is the man in the 
Imperial department to do just now? -You have got a Department of Commerce and 
Industry. I do not know what that includes and what the new Imperial man is going to 
do. 
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* You think that tiie Department of Commerce and Industry is adequately equipped at 
present and has sufficient time to deal with all the industrial questions with which it ought 
to deal?— I would not go so far as that. Judging from the time they take to reply to 
letters they must be very busy. 

You do not recommend the formation of an Imperial department ? — I do not see the 
immediate need of it unless you could make sufficient work to justify it. 

Your recommendation is that sufficient could be done by strengthening the hands of 
the provincial Industries department and the provincial Board of Industries? — Yes, at 
present. 

Sir I). J* Tata . — With regard to your answer to question 33 as to what should be the 
nature of industrial exhibitions, do yon suggest that they should be popular in character ; 
or should they aim at bringing only buyers and sellers together ? — Yes, popular in character. 

We were told here the other day that these popular exhibitions were mere places where 
you went to meet, your friends and have a cup of tea. Do you think that they are a little 
more useful than that ? — Yes. 

& With reference to the reply you gave to the President about the possibility of Colleges 
of Commerce being useful, don’t you think that tfm training a man would receive at, a 
College of Commerce would fit him better for work in a bank than a clerk who, as yon 
said, bad probably passed the matriculation. Would he not be more useful ?— It is 
putting the cart before the horse. 

« 

Would not the theoretical knowledge gained by him be of some value ?— I do not 
think so. 

If you were having clerks in your office won hi you not rather select a graduate than 
an ordinary cb rk ? — Yes. 

In the same way does not. a graduate of' a College of Commerce also emue 
with a little better knowledge of commercial banking, etc? — Yes, if he begins at the 
bottom. But the college is not the best training for him. He has gone loo far to start 
with I he first job in a bank. 

W-rnJd you have any objection to take a graduate of the College of Commerce if lie is 
willing to start at the very bottom ?— I think he gets his information in the College before 
it is of real use to him. 

You were speaking i »1‘ some institution in Scotland. Did not that give some sort of 
information to a boy before it was of real use to him ?- He got that information as he went 
on. He is working all the time. He goes in at 15. In his spare time he is working for 
his degree of Associate and for the degree of Member. That brings him to 19 or 20. It 
is important that this higher training should accompany his training, not precede it. 

tlon'hU Sir R. N. Mookerjee . — In answer to a question put by Sir Francis Stewart 
about finance corporations you said your object was to promote companies ?— They might do 
that for one thing. 

Then the finance corporation would have to subscribe the remaining capital ?— Not 
necessarily. It might put a scheme forward. 

If the shares are nob subscribed by the public ?— They would make pretty sure before 
they start. * 

Dr. E. ]Jopkin8on.—ls it not a fact that the exchange banks and branches of some 
European banks finance the imports into the country? — Yes. Exchange banks generally. 

Do you suggest that this system of financing should be extended to the internal trade 
«»f country ? — Yes. I think it is a great help. A small dealer wants to buy ton bales of 
something. He gets a favourable price. He has not the money. The bank advances it 
to the extent of a certain percentage on the goods and the loan is redeemod afterwards. 

Would you lend money on plant or real property ?— Not on real property. 

You suggest that assistance to industries should be given by independent corporations, 
not through bonks ? — J rather indicated there was room for it. 

Do you think that there is any probability of such a financial corporation being 
formed without Government aid ?-*I do not see why it should not. 

Such a thing does not exist in England. There is no corporation definitely established 
forgiving assistance to struggling industries?—! am not speaking of anything of th e 
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nature of a State Industrial corporation. I am speaki jg of small corporations designed to 
help industries. I personally opposed a State bank for India. 

Would you have an industrial bank for Iudia assisted by Government ? — India is too 
big for such an institution. I should prefer to see the public leading the way. 

Is it practioal politics to suggest that tbo public would do it?— Why should not. they 
under good management ? 

I want your views. Why should a corporation take risks for the good of the indus- 
tries of the country which a private individual would not take ?— I don’t think the eorpo- 

ration would take absurd risks. 

Do you object to state assistance ? — I have not objected. I would like to see it done 
without. 

Do you think that it could be done without ?— Probably Government might have to put 
some money in. 

You suggest that one of the lines of improvement in the labourer’s efficiency is the 
development of thrift. On what linos should it be developed? Workers receive a bare 
living w r age of three or four annas a day. Where can thrift come in out of that ? —The man 
who works in the mill getting three or four annas a day is not a skilled labourer. The 
skilled man is the meminic m a mill, for install te. the weaver or the spinner. 

How much does he get ?— A weavgr gets Ks. 20 a month. Is there room for much 

thrift there ?— Yes. 

( Witness here gave confidential evidence regarding the methods adopted in his mill for 
i ncunraging regular attendance.) 

In para. 41 of your note w mid you not add t<» (a), (b) and (e) better housing and 
feeding ?— Betler surroundings, certainly. 

You have tried the experiment of feeding your work people ? — No. 

Don't you think it a valuable experiment to ;ry?—I discussed the matter oi grain 
supplies with an Indian gentleman recently. He said they will ouly spend the money so 
saved otherwise. 

You don’t attach much imp >rt nice to it ?— 1 have rot exactly dropped the subject. 

In para. 46 of* your note you say “ Th.* experience gained by workshop apprentices 
had been considerable and valuable.*’ Are they spinners, weavers and mechanics? — Yes. 

Yol give them the training and they leave you. Where do they go ?— Elsewhere. It 
may be Bombay. Probably out of the province. I had a mist ri with me. Tne other day 
he left me to become a manager of a mill in a Native State. 

You conclude that paragraph by saying that the most satisfactory labour was found to be 
that obtained raw and tiuine l in the mill ( — That is the opinion of the Cawnporo cotton 
representatives I am quoting. 

Kaw youth does not necessarily mean illiterate t — No. 

Then the conclusion is that the best spinner or wetver is the person who is entirely 
illiterate aud who has been brought up and trained in the mill ?— That is apparently 
the conclusion. 

Do you endorse t hat ? — My experience is not sufficient-. 

Mr. A • Chatterton.— 'There is a treasury at every district headquarter. Do you 
think it would be a sufficient inducement to the banks to start branches if they were 
allowed to take over these treasuries ?— In some cases they hive been handed over to 
banks ?— It might be a considerable inducement. 

Do you find that trade is hampered by the difficulty of moving money about the 
country ?— At times. # 

The establishment, of these local branches •would greatly facilitate matters ?— Yes. 

Sir D. ,7. With regard to your answer to j) r Hopkinsou about the value of 

leading operatives, supplying them with cheap food and avoiding middlemen’s profits, you 
said that the opinion of one Indian gentleman was against it. When you got that reply did 
you not try to get further information?— It was only in the course of ail enquiry. I nave 
not dropped the question. 
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[ may toll you turn iu our mills at Nagpur and also at one of our mills near Bombay in 
times of scarcity we buy grain and have grain shops, where we supply our operatives with 
grain at n little below coat price, and we have found it exceedingly valuable. The 
operatives appreciate thin. They arc loyal to us. A well fed operative will give you 
bet ter work. If you give him money he will spend it in drink and not take enough 
nourishment. Consequently I hold that it would be an advantage to give them good 
nourishing food, say, in the middle of the day. I want to ask you whether you would not 
cliauge your opinion «»n this point ?— I am enquiring still. You have only done it in limes 
nl scarcity. 


Witness no. 18 . 

Mu. A Cakneoie, Leather manufacture, , (Ja impure 
Wi&ITTUr EVIDENCE. 

Financial aid to industrial enterprise*. 

I have had no personal experience of the raising of capita! for joint stock industrial 
enterprises, but 1 am convinced that ample capital is available for commercially sound 
enterprises promoted by business men who are possessed of the requisite technical 
knowledge and who are prepared to hack these undertakings to the full extent of their own 
resources. Concerns of this description need no Government assistance in the matter of 
finance. The only way in which Government could assist would be to aid them in finding 
outlets for their products in the case of industries which have been proved to be sound, but 
for whose products no assured market exists, or which find it impossible to get in touch 
with existing markets. 

The greatest care should 1 c taken that Government aided concerns should not compete 
with existing indust ries by raising the cost of labour or raw materials. There shoula be 
no limits to Government aid when the industry aided compotes with an established external 
trade, if it is proved that such aid is necessary to establish the industry and that the 
industry is likolyto benefit the country as a whole. In the case of the leather trade it is 
obvious that it would be of the greatest advantage if the export of raw hides could be 
curtailed and the hides tanned before exporting. 

Technical aid to industries. 

There is a very important field for a Government demonstration factory to investigate 
the possibilities of the manufacture of tanning extracts in these provinces and to demons- 
trate the best methods of using these extracts. An exhaustive survey of the resources 
in tanning materials of these provinces should be instituted and a practical trial made of 
theso materials iu Government demonstration factories. The results of those investi- 
gations should be published as widely as possible and copies of all reports sent to all leather 
manufacturing concerns ns a matter of course. 

Assistance in marketing products. 

1 do not think that commercial museums would be of any assistance to the leather 
■ trade in the present stage of its development. As far as my experience goes exhibitions 
arc of very little practical value and the money expended on them might be much more 
profitably spent in other ways. The sales agency established in C&wnpore for the sale and 
display of the products of minor and unorganised cottage industries appears to be of the 
greatest value in bringing the buyer into direct touch with the small produSfer and eliminat- 
ing the usually rapacious middleman. More funds appear to be required iu order to keep 
an adequate stock. 

Government departments which use imported articles should most decidedly publish 
lists of these articles with particulars of quantities required and prices paid, these prioes 
to include total cost inclusive of import duty. Samples of these articles should be avail- 
able to bond fide manufacturers on application to the Director of Industries. 

Other forms of Government aid to industries . 

Government ought to give facilities for the compulsory acquisition tff Laud for indus- 
trial purposes or for compulsory leases for long periods. At present the factory owner is, 
in many cases, entirely in the hands of the lodhl zamindar and if additional land is required 
for extensions, exorbitant rates have to be paid. If Government is to give concessions or 
to give powers for the oompulsory acquisition of land for the establishment of new 
industrial enterprises it ought to be clearly ascertained first what the object is of placing 
tlial enterprise m a particular locality, in many cases the object is to take advantage of 
the organisation for the supply of raw materials made by an existing concern, and to 
compete unfairly with the latter for the services of their trained labour. 
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Training of labour and supervision . 

Attempts have been made to improve the efficiency of the worker by attention to 
bis physical well-being. Better houses have been built, a good and adequate water supply 
installed and medical attendance and medicines and in some cases warm clothing provided 
free. The only way in which his skill can he improved is by the attention of ana tuition by 
factory overseers and by a monetary inducement to better work. The latter seems to be 
the more important and is much more effective. 1 do not think it is possible to induce the 
leather worker (chamar) to attend industrial schools. Chamars as a rule do not take up 
leather working as their life-work. Most of Hu m are cultivators and only leave theft* 
villages for the leather factories when they wish to earn a little money, and the greater 
proportion of them take long holidays and are very irregular in attendance, most fac- 
tories prefer to train their own supervisors and skilled managers. 

General official administration and organisation. 

In these provinces the organisation for the development of industries is that 
effectively controlled by the present Director of Industries. The Director of Industries 
should be an able business man with considerable commercial and manufacturing experience 
and, if possible, witli experience in India. He should be assisted by a staff of experts in 
the various branches of industry with which lie h is to deil, provided the possibilities of 
development of these industries are such as to justify the employment of experts. • 

Organisation of technical and scientific departments of Government. 

It wouJd be of distinct advantage if a library of modern technical and scentific works 
were provided at large industrial centres. It dues not seem probable that College's of 
Commerce would be of any practical vaTue. 

Government organisat ion for the collection and distribution of commercial intelligence. 

If Covermnent. were to issue trade journals containing reliable and up-to-date details 
of market prices of raw materials required by Indian industries with- information as to 
where these might best be procured they would be of great value. Market prices at 
various centres of articles of export should be included together with any trade information 
available. With regard to the leather trade I have never seen any monograph issued by 
the Forest or other departments and these monographs do not seem to be brought to the 
notice of those engaged in industries. A resume of all monographs might be published in the 
public press. 

Other forms of Government action and organisation. 

It does not seem practicable for Covernment to grant certificates of quality as such a 
system would lend itself too readily to abuse. If, however, it were possible to impose and 
collect effective penalties for adulteration a new and important source of revenue would be 
tapped. 

It is desirable to introduce a system of registration or disclosure of partnership. 

If the exportation of tanned in place of raw hides is to be encouraged railway freight 
from up-country to seiiports will have to be revised. At present the freight on tanned is 
very much more than that on raw hides and thus the tanning of hides for export would 
be heavily handicapped from the start. 

The exploitation of the resources of’ the Indian forests would probably be much more 
efficient if it were controlled by a commercial firm of standing under the aegis of the Forest 
department or by a special department of business men. 

General . 

The tanning industry of these provinces seems to bo particularly well situated as 
regards possibilities of development. Our resources in the matter of supplies of tanning 
materials have never been surveyed, but there is reiaon to believe that they are very large 
and the supplies of raw hides and skins are enormous. The use of these raw hides is 
largely retarded by preventive causes. A very largo number of dead hides, i. e. the hides 
of animals which have died of disease, is collected and the value of these bides is very 
much depreciated by the careless treatment they receive from ignorant villagers. It 
should be possible to effect an improvement in the preparation of these hides. Slaughtered 
hides also are very often badly damaged by careless flaying and in the case of municipal 
slaughter-brines a small premium might be offered for all well, flayed hides. A communique 
on this subject wa9 recently issued by the Diife :tor of Industries and a slight improvement 
has been noticeable. 

Facilities ought to be granted for the establishment of tanneries in districts where 
supplies of hides, tanning materials and suitable labour are available. 
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President — Your note explains your views clearly, but I have one or two points that 
1 should like to have supplemented. The firBt point is with reference to section 2. You say 
that there is a very important field for a Government demonstration factory to investigate 
the possibilities of the manufacture of tanning extracts. We don't understand what you 
mean by the term “ demonstration factory/* We have given the definition of demonstration 
factory in our questions 41 By demonstration factories are meant those meant primarily 
lor giving demonstrations of and instruction in improved methods of established industries.” 
You mean something different ? — The second part of my roply refors to that point, in 
which 1 say tliat the best methods of using these extracts may be demonstrated. 

There is first of all a good deal of research work to be done, in other words, you want 
an experimental factory ? — Yes. The research work would probably have to be carried out 
separately from the demonstration factory. 

Do you know anything about the work which is being undertaken by Mr. Pilgrim in 
Central India? — A little. 

He is attempting, I understand, to obtain solid extract from curtain plants ?— Yes. 

It has not been done before in this country ? — Babul hark extract has been made at 
Agr> t , but I have not heard of its being used extensively. 

Was that made in a solid form? — In a semi-solid form. I have never seen it used. 
My firm has had no need to use it as the supplies of tanning materials are sufficient for our 
t equipments at present, but the time is coming when they will not be sufficient. 

You think there is a sufficient supply of babul to your firm because your tannery 
is favourably situated It is situated about three miles from Cawnpore, in a district where 
babul trees are fairly plentiful. With regard to the tanning industry in Cawnpore as a 
whole I should say that the radius within w hich it is possible to obtain babul bark at 
a reasonable cost is rapidly extending. 

What do you think a reasonable radius for assembling babul by rail ? — I have uot 
gone into that matter. My firm obtain all their supplies by country carts from distances 
up to thirty miles. 

And even that pays you ?— Yes, wc buy bark at a fixed rate landed at the factory and 
the supplier pays cartage. 

If you adopted rail transport you could extend the radius of action up to 100 miles ? — 
Yes ; but we are four miles from the nearest railway station. 

Is there any desirability in establishing a factory for the preparation of tanning 
extracts if you can assemble your raw materials so easily ? — I should say there is because 
there is no organisation for the roplanting of babul trees. The zamindar cuts down hia 
trees and does uot trouble about replanting thorn. This applies to our own particular 
area. 

is it uot under the direction of the Forest department ? — No. The trees replant 
themselves to a certain extent but the number of babul trees available is rapidly 
decreasing. 

The extraction is far exceeding reproduction ?-— Yes. 

Do you think it is wise to allow that to go on ? — The question is which is more 
advisable the establishment of extract factories in districts where tanning materials are 
plentiful or the taking of steps to extend the replanting of babul forests locally. 

What benefits would you expect otherwise to derive from the successful manufacture 
ol tanning extracts ? — We should have a standardised article to work with at a standard 
price and our supplies of tauuing materials would be assured. As it is at present supplies 
arc dependent on many factors, partly on the price of charcoal and firewood. 

What other tannine; materials are fouud in the Indian forests ? — Besides babul bark 
and myrabolams, trials have been made of kahua bark and dhawa leaves. In the case of 
kahua bark, the itree is not destroyed when the bark is taken off and a new covering of 
bark grows again. The bark is taken off to a certain depth by a specially formed tool. A 
mixture of dhawa leaves and twigs is also used. 

Does that give you a high percentage of tannin ? — I understand it gives a fairly high 
percentage but I have never Heen it used. 

Was not dhawa largely used before for tanning in India ?— I believe it is used in the 
Central Provinces but to the best of my knowledge it is not used locally. 
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It has been used iu the past rather ireely iu India ?— Very probably by native tanners. 
My knowledge of tanning has all been acquired in Cawnpore. 

Supposing this process for the formation of tanning extracts were developed and that 
in the solid form suitable tanning extracts are obtained, do you foresee any possibility*of 
exporting those extracts ? — Yes, I think that is very probanle* 

Do you think that there will be more thou enough to spare for India ?— Yes. 

Do you think that the principal way in which the tanning industry would extend, 
would be by partial tanning f— Yes. 

With the export of partially tanned hides? — Yes, and by the extension of the local 
demand. The development of the local demand deponds partly on the increasing- use by 
natives of European style shoes. This is rapidly extending. 

At present what is the Government doing to encourage the distribution of knowledge 
of tanning methods and to develop the right class of tanners throughout the country ?— 
Very little so far as I can see. The Director of Industries at Cawnpore has instituted 
certain experiments with regard to tanning materials which seem rather promising, but I 
have no knowledge of anything else being done on a practical scale. 

Do you think that the problems are numerous enough and the. results sutticieiftly 
promising from the point of view of the interests of the country generally, to warrant the 
maintenance oi a department of leather experts in India to undertake research work with 
regard to tanning extraits, to gather together information known about the different kinds 
of materials which can be used for tanning; to advise as to the be>t» conditions mnlor which 
tanning can l>e undertaken ; and train a class of subordinate who will first he able to assist 
iu tanuing operations and afterwards possibly in management ? — Yes. 

Can you give us roughly any idea of the size of the department that yon would think 
necessary to organise all these phases of leather work ? — I think it ougHfc to bo begun on 
a moderate scale, and as the department justifies its existence to be^gflujually extended. 

You have got a mental grasp of the problems that are before you. As to the 
accumulation of material and the knowledge and distribution of tanning materials you have 
to co-operate with the Forest Department. There is the development of tanuing extracts 
by different processes, some iu liquid and some in solid form. There is the application 
of these extracts to other tanniug materials in various mixtures, and ail enormous amount 
of experiment has to be done for getting different colours and grades of tanning. Lastly 
there is the question ol finished leather. There arc a very few people who are able to 
carry leather curing to a finished stage. Do you think i here is room also for the extension 
of that ?— 1 do. 

As regards the training of subordinates and the training of technical research workers 
would you give us an idea of on what scale you would begin ?— That is rather difficult. 

You would not make a suggestion ? — I would rather not. 

You are quite certain it would bo an advantage to the country if the Government 
were to invest money in a staff of the kind ? — I do most certainly. I think, as regards tho 
export of raw hides, if those hides were tanned )>ofore exporting it would be of great benefit 
to the country as n whole. 

In suggesting that the export of raw hides should be curtailed, I suppose you do not 
mean that it should bo curtailed artificially but by the setting up of demand in the 
country?— Nob artificially but by the increasing demand for those raw hides by tanners in 
this country. 

Would you like an organisation of that kind to be Imperial in character aud devoting 
its attention to all provinces and distributing information to all provinces, or do you think 
it would bo best for an organisation of that kind to be local ?— I would prefer them to be 
local so as to be in closer touch with manufacturers. 

If you think there aro enough problems in this province alone for u Government 
department surely there would be an equivalent claim for Madras at.d Bombay ? — 
Yes. 

You wiff have enough for three departments of tbit kind?— The possibilities of 
extension oi the leather trade seem to be vcry«great. 

Do you think these three should be amalgamated in one wholo department * and under 
one control, or would it be better if they are entirely independent ?— I think they should 
be entirely separate establishments, probably under one central control. 
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You Hay the Government departments which use imported articles should publish 
ists x>f those articles with particulars of the quantities required and prices paid, and that 
irice should include import duty. Do you mean exclusive of import duty?— For 
;eneral information I should say inclusive of import duty. I want to get at the total cost 
f the article to Government. 

The Government does not pay import, duty. 1 think you want that the import duty 
hould be specified ?— Yes. 

What 1 am asking you is this. You do not think it is necessarily right for Government 
,o pay to you, for iiihtuuoe, lor an article at a price that is the English price, plus the cost 
»f transport, plus import duty ?— If Government buys from a private importing firm in this 
:ountry, that firm would charge the English price of the article, plus the cost of bringing it 
nto this country. 

In fact your price would bo lower by 7J per cent, than it would cost you to import the 
irticle privately ? — Yes. 

In another place you say, “It does not seem practicable for Government to grant 
certificates of quality as such a system would loud itself too readily to abuse. If, however, 
t wore possible to impose and collect effective penalties for adulteration, etc ” How could 
merest adulteration unless you have some standard of quality ? An article sold may contain 
l, 5 or even 10 per cent of some external substance. The law may permit 10 or 20 per cent, 
icfore adulteration can be said to begin ?— 1 mean adulteration witli intent to defraud. 

There will have to be some standards laid down ? — Yas, in the event of legislation. 

Do you think it is practicable to have standards of quality for all articles ?— Not in 
India, I am afraid. 

And would it not be just as easy to graul certificates of quality if you had to test the 
quality of the articles ?- I should say it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
keep the bulk of the article up to that test. 

All these problems that we have before us are very simple theoretically. It is very 
easy to say that. Government should prevent, adulteration What we have to do is to show 
the Government some practical scheme. You are not prepared to suggest some way in 
which Government should tackle this difficulty ? — The practice is too universal in India to 
allow of any practical scheme for its prevention. 

How could wc collect penalties in case of adulteration unless we establish a complete 
system of examination ?— I mean to imply that the practice is so universal that it is 
impossible to stop it at present. 

The Hontonee as it stands rather contradicts itself? — Yes. 

What is the reason— if you know the reason— for which freights on tanned articles are 
greater than the freights on raw hides ?— 1 do not know the reason for, the difference, but I 
know that it exists. 

Hon'ble Sir F. H. Stewart. — How do you buy your hides ?— We buy through the 
ordinary arathdar or commission agent. We have also our own buyers in Meerut and Agra. 

Are these tnen < xperts ?— Yes. 

They guarantee the quality of the articles ? —Their guarantees are worth nothing. 
We inspect all hides which come in and reject those which are not approved^)!'. 

You say «* The exploitation of the Indian Forest-s would bo much more efficient if it 
wore controlled by a commercial firm of standing/' Do you mean one firm ? — Not the 
whole of it under one firm. 

What you mean rather is that you want business knowledge and business methods for 
the distribution of forest products ? — Yes. 

You say that facilities shohld be granted for the establishment of tanneries in districts. 
What sort of facilities do you mean ?— Facilities for the acquisition of land and with regard 
to water-supplies, and consideration in the matter of railway freights on raw materials and 
manufactured articles. 

I understood from you just now that your 4 porsonal experience of tho trade is confined 
to Cawnpore ? — Yes. 

Are conditions the same in Bengal ?— I do not know about the conditions in Bengal. I 
see no reason to suppose that they should differ from those existing here. 
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Mr. A. Chatterion.—h cattle branding extensively practised ?— Not very extensively. 
Bad flaying and warbles do more damage. 

Is there much tanning done in the villages in this part of the ooantry by the village 

tanners ?— There is a good deal of native tanning. 

♦ 

What sort of leather do they turn out ?— Vory poor stuff. 

You would discourage the native tanner ?— Unless lie radically modifies his methods. 
He is spoiling good material to make bad leather. 

• 

What is mainly made of the leuther made by the native tanners ? — Mainly well 
buckets and native shoes. 

Is chrome tanning practised ?— Only on a very small scale. We ourselves do no 
chrome tanning. 

Do you think it is a suitable substitute for the village tanners’ water buckets ?— I 
think trnit chrome leather buckets would give very good results. I do not think 
they can compete with the native tanned water bucket as regards cost which is everything 
to the cultivator. 

There is no skin tanning done here ?— Very little. Most of the raw goat-skins from 
those provinces are exported to America. * 

As regards tanning extracts, have you any sources of t aiming supply with which it 
would bo particularly suitable to make experiments for the preparation of extracts ? Are 
there any untapped sources of tanning at the present time ? — So far as I can learn, very 
great potential supplies of tanning materials exist in the forests. 

Do you know what they are ? — The supplies of d/iawa leaf for instance seem practically 
inexhaustible. 

What is the percentage of tannin in dhawa ?— About 15 per ceut. 

Have you any experience of the universal tanning material in Southern India, ava ram 
bark ?— No, it cannot be got here. 

That occurs in enormous quantities in Southern India. It is an inferior kind of material 
for making extracts ?— It. may be. It is largely used for tanning hides for export in and 
around Madras. 

And re-tanned afterwards ? — Yes, mostly by the semi-chrome process. They are 
sufficiently tanned to allow of the semi-chrome process boing used. 

Do you think there will be a very large development of tanning in this country? — 

Yos. 

I 

Wnere will you find a market for this leather apart from the country market ? 
Where would you export the leather to ? — There will probably be a very large deman 
in Europe. 

Many countries have a tariff in favour of raw hides but do not accept tanned leather ? — 
Possibly, but is it not possible to cut off their supply of raw hides if they do not agree to 
take tanned leather ? 

As regards the improvement of native tanning, would it not be desirable to establish 
a training school in Cawnporc ?— It is very difficult to got the Chamar to attend any sort 
of school. 

Is there any demand for instruction in modern methods of tanning on the part of thq 
educated classes.? Do they attempt to enter the tanning trade ?— No. The tanning trade is 
regarded as degrading and the preserve of the very low-caste Chamar. 

As managors of tanning institutions ? — No. I do not think thore is any demand 
Muhammadans seem to bo taking up the industry to a cortain extent. 

President.^Cm you tell us whether chrome leather is used to any extent except for 
boots ?— Its use is increasing in the lyot trade. 

And otherwise ? — Only to a very limited extent in the making of water buckets. 

. What are the drawbacks of chrome leather in use ? Take harness for instance. — The 
mam drawback is that chrome leather requires a higher grade of skilled labour and a 
better class of raw hide for its production. 
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I mean about its quality afterwards in use, you have no experienoe of it ? —Not as 
harness leather. I understand it is used only to a very limited extent even at home as 
harness leather. The harness manufacturer prefers the old-fashioned bark-tanned artiole. 

Have you enough knowledge of the subject or experience of it to give us your impres- 
sion wheLhor chrome leather is really worth developing in this country to any extent ? — I 
should encourage the development of vegetable tanning. 

The Government will not be justified in encouraging the development of ohromo tan 
ning ? — Not in its present stage. It might be taken up ultimately. 

You are not sufficiently familiar with the subject to give an opinion on the point ?— No. 

Witness no. 19. 

The Hok'ble Mu. A. H. Silver, Director of Industries, United Provinces. 

Whitten evidence. 

7 . — Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

So far as my experience goes there is no real difficulty in finding capital for a sound 
scheme promoted by a sound business man who shows his own faith in his scheino by invest- 
ing^! it to the best of his ability. No large proposition for a new industry has come bofore 
me yet as Diierlor of Industries, but in two cases whero provision of capital was desirable 
for the extension of certain existing industries the capital has boen forthcoming at once. 
There are certain existing enterprises where difficulty has been experienced, but this, in my 
opinion, is duo to the fact that when the shares were issued only a comparatively small 
proportion of the share value was called up. Shares 'nave boen subscribed for in a wave of 
local enthusiasm and subsequent calls have not been met. In some cases there is an 
unreasonable expectation of early dividends. J would suggest that in floating industrial 
companies only fully paid up shares should he issued and that the promoters should 
estimate with the great est care the amount of capital which is essential in the first instance 
fixing this as the minimum before the company goes to allotment. Other suggestions with 
regard to the removal of difficulties will be made in dialling with the question of finance. 

The larger industrial companies in these provinces have drawn their capita) mainly 
from Europeans originally resilient, in the province ; but this is, in my opinion, largely due 
to the fact that they have for reasons of their own not encouraged investment by Indian 
shareholders. Middle class Indians following professional occupations, such as lawyers, 
doctors and the clerical staff of business concerns, seem to be the class most ready to invest 
them savings in public companies so far as I can judge by general impressions and without 
having referred to shareholder's lists. At present they readily invest in banks either as 
shareholders or as depositors and it requires only an increase of confidence before they 
employ their capital in industrial undertakings. The Indian business classes are generally 
astute traders aud usually confine themselves to their own business as traders, not investing 
as a rule in shares of industrial companies. Rich landowners do not either, as a rule, inveBt 
capital in theso undertakings. 

Ginning factories and cotton presses are by their nature concerns which cannot be 
maintained m full-time employment but even allowing lor this there are, I think, too many 
of them lor the work offering. Unfortunately Indian industrial enterprise so far has been 
largely imitative rather than of a pioneer character and consequently where one concern has 
set up a factory and proved successful the tendency is for others to put up similar factories 
in the same locality regardless of the total amount of work offering. This has resulted in 
several districts in ginning factories and prosses not finding sufficient work, leading to the 
formation of pools or combines where the work ofteriug is carried out by yie or more of the 
factories and the others remain idle, the whole of them, however, sharing in the profits. 
Naturally this does not tend to most efficient working in the interest of industry. 

A complete note on this subject has been drawn up by the Secretariat and will be 
submitted to the Commission by Government. I may mention here, however, that the 
most* important direction excluding sugar (which is dealt with by the Agricultural depart- 
ment) in which Government has given financial aid is in connection with the oil pressing 
industry. Government prqvided the funds for the purchase of a plant for pressing cotton 
seed as it was believed that. this industry held out good prospects of success. The result 
of the experiment was to establish the practicability of # finding a market for cotton seod oil 
in the country and the value of the cake as a food material for cattle. At the conclusion 
of the Government experiment the factory was purchased by Messrs. Hope Bros, of 
Cawnpore and subsequently floated privately as a limited liability company. They 
re-arranged the plant in order that they might press other seeds besides cotton seed and 
so tako advantage of the changing market for various oils, and their working has resulted 
in financial success. Practical experience showed that the original plant installed by 
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Government was not the most suitable for the conditions of these provinces and the owners 
applied to Government for financial assistance to aid them in modernising the plant. In 
response Government have undertaken to give this company a loan of Rs. 37,500* upon 
favourable terms and it may be added that the mere promise of Government support has 
had the effect ot attracting private capital to this enterprise so that the company are 
now in a position to extend their original works while they propose establishing additional 
works in other centres. 

Government has also assisted the oil-pressing industry by allotting a sum of Rs. 5,000 
for the popularisation of certain oil -cakes as manures. The pressing of mahua seed 
has latterly proved a profitable undertaking, as new uses were found for the oil but difficulty 
was experienced in disposing of the cake which was new to the cultivator. The Government 
grant was devuted to exploiting this and it has resulted in establishing a demand for mahua 
cake. 

Assistance was given by Government to Messrs. D. Waldio & Co., Chemical 
Manufacturers, in the shape of a subsidy of Rs. 200 pjr mensem for 10 months in order that 
they might experiment on commercial lines in the production of bichromate of potash, for the 
provincial requirement ‘was import int while its import from England was prohibited. At 
the same time Government were able to se-ure a very favourable rate of railway freight for 
the carriage of chrome ore from Baluchistan. These efforts have resulte l in success us the 
firm are now making bichromate of potash an l sidling it at less than half the price quoted 
in England. They are at present working only on a small scale but will now extend tneir 
manulacture of this product. 

In connection with the silk industry, Government placed a deputy collector who 
ha. I special knowledge of this industry upon special duty for live years and established un 
experimental farm at Shahjahuupur. "Tno experiments eamo to an end in April last and 
the results appear to have established that ori-silk (to which the experiments were confined) 
cannot be commercially exploited in this province. The possibility of establishing mulberry 
pilkis, however, still being examined in consultation with the Imperial Silk Specialist. 

The hundloom weaving industry as a whole has recoived much indirect financial 
help from Government by the establishment of the Central Weaving Institute, district and 
peripatetic weaving schools and local demonstrations, while recently a con tral stores has 
been opone. I for the supply of yarn, bobbins, shuttles, reeds, hoald.s, etc. 

The small arts industries in which the province is rich have been assisted by the 
establishment of a central 'emporium to which Government ha ve contributed Rs. 10,000 
annually lor the last two years also providing a recoverable advance of Rs. 5,000 for the 
purchase of stock. Its functions are described in the Secretariat note and need not be 
enlarged upon by me, but I may mention that special emphasis is laid on the desirability 
of establishing un export market. 

Generally speaking I am averse from Government aid to either existing or uow 
industries by moans of — 

(i) money grants-in-aid ; 

(ii) bounties and subsidies ; 

(iii) guaranteed dividends for a limited period ; 

(iv) supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system. 

I do not approve of loans without interest but in our present stage of development 
it may bo dosirable to grant loans with interest in certain cases although the necessity for 
this would be obviated if the means for supply of capitul were improved as suggested in 
a subsequent paragraph. 

Similarly, there may be casos at present where Government subscription of capital 
to a company on the same basis as public subscriptions might be deemed advisable, as for 
instance where Government is sitisfiod that tho project is a sound one and the public 
merely require confidence in the undertaking before subscribing. This again is but a 
temporary phase. 

With pioneer factories, guaranteed Government purchases of products’ for a limited 
period would, I consider, be of great value and is the best form of help which Government 
coaid afiord, 

I would decry Government oontrol in almost every case. The only exception is that 
where Government is a part shareholder ib might demand a seat npon tho Board of Directors 
bat their representative would have only the same powers as the other directors of the 
company. 
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The only pioneer factory of which I have experience is the cotton seed oil pressing* 
factory referred to above. Generally speaking, I am not in favour of Government 
pioneering industrial enterprises but where it is apparent that a new industry can be 
economically developed in India and it has been found impossible to attract private capital 
it might be desirable for Government to start a pioneer factory. I think it very unlikely, 
however, that when the conditions favouring the establishment of a new industry are so 
obvious, commercial capita) would not be forthcoming to exploit it. There is at present a 
project for a Government pioneer factory for the manufacture of paper pulp : there is also a 
private project for the same purpose. The promoters of the latter company say that they 
have been hindered from getting capital for their enterprise because it became known that 
Government intended starting an independent pioneer factory. Tne examination of the 
Government project is not yet complete but if the final results of the examination are 
such as to make it obvious t hat a paper pulp factory upon the lines prejected by Government 
is likely to be successful I think it highly probable that pnvato capital would be 
forthcoming. 

If and whenever the conditions are such that it has boon deemed desirable that 
Government should pioneer an industry, the pioneer factory shpuld be handed over to 
private capitalists as soon as possible which would in the ordinary course be as soon as they 
had proved its successful possibilities. A successful pioneering experiment should never 
be absorbed as a permanent Government enterprise unless it were desirable for State 
reasons or the factory were dealing with a raw material which formed a Government 
monopoly. For instance the manufacture of materials for munitions might reasonably 
remain in Government hands ; while I regard it as desirable that a project like the 
Government turpentine distillery should remain in Government control oven if its actual 
workiug were handed over to commercial enterprise. I do not think an undertaking 
working under the conditions which must obtain af such a factory could be completely 
handed over to private enterprise because the* raw material, c.g., crude resin is a 
Government, monopoly and there must be difficulty in coining to an arrangement with a 
private company as regards the purohase price of the crude resin. Crude resin as such is 
not a marketable article and the only form in which the Forest Department can find a 
market for it is in the form of turpentine and resin. There is no roason why a private 
company should not turn their crude resin into marketable products for them, but the 
department could not with advantage to the State allow a private company to determine 
what the price of the crude resin should be or what quantity should be dealt with. 

In thn connection reference may be made to the Government Harness and Saddlery 
Factory at Cawnporo. I am not sufficiently acquainted with jts history to deal with the 
subject fully, but I know that it was started as a Government pioneer factory. I know also 
that to-day it is making exactly the same goods os aro regularly made by private 
enterprise, that it competes for its raw materials in the samo markets with private enter- 
prise, and that it is a formidable competitor for the available labour. At the same time it 
employs a number of officers, non-commissioned officers and men in military pay whose places 
could obviously be filled by civilian substitutes. 

I do not know that I can indicate any industries which are hampered by the conditions 
under which they are financed. Naturally those industries which canqot get accommodation 
from the presidency bank or the large joint stock companies have to pay a higher rate of 
interest for their accommodation find m that sense it may be said that most of the smaller 
industries have to pay a higher rate of interest than they should do if banking facilities 
wore more elastic. 

Generally speaking, the large joint stock banks will not advance money to industrial 
undertakings except against stocks or other equally liquid securities. Thus a small capitalist 
wishing to embark upon an industry in which he has to lay out the wholo of his capital in 
buildings and plant cannot ordinarily got accommodation from the larger banks for the 
purohase of his stocks and discharge of working expenses and accordingly has to find other 
nuance and pay a higher rate for his money. If it were possible to provide something in 
the nature of an industrial or trade bank, it would probably be of material assistance to 
industrial enterprise. Meanwhile 1 have information that one of the leading banks has 
organised an industrial trust which will bo in a position to provide funds for the furtherance 
of lrirge industrial undertakings — as they have not yet issued their conditions of business, I 
cannot say whether this will be of material assistance or not. Proposals have been made for 
the formation of a small industrial syndicate — the scheme was outliued at the last Provincial 
Industrial Congress held at Jhansi in October. The intention of this syndicate would be to 
form a company comprised only of Indian gentlemen of means whose names are well-known to 
the large lianks and to call up, say, one-tenth only of the subscribed capital. The remaining 
nine-tenths representing umc&llod capital would be theisecurity upon which the larger banks 
would advance money. This syndicate would examine schemes placed before them by the 
Direotor of Industries and if satisfied would back the note of the promoter. On this security 
the bank will advance the money required, recovering interest on same direct from the 
promoter. The remuneration of the syndicate would be an addition of, say, one per cent, to the 
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interest charged by the bank or by means of a deferred interest in the net profits of the 
undertaking. Such a syndicate if formed would be very useful in promoting small enterprises 
requiring up to, say, Its. 50,000 capital. 

I do not come into direct touch with the working of co-operative societies, but their scope 
appears to me to lie mainly in the promotion of agriculture and iu the organisation of 
existing cottage industries, such as handloom weaving, hosiery knitting, fancy needle 
work, etc. 

I do not think Government aid should be accorded to any enterprise if it can be shown* 
that the said entorprise directly compotes with an existing private enterprise in the same 
province and that present extension is likely to work harm to the existing enterprise. I 
■ would not consider the question of competition with private enterprise outside the province 
if it could be shown that our own provinco was economically at least as well situated for the 
industry as others. If by 41 external trade ” is meant for instance tho oxport of raw materials 
from India there should be no limitations of Government aid to new enterprise. If, on the 
other hand, 41 established external trade " relates to the import into India of goods made 
outside India, again I say that there should be no ban upon Government aid if required. 
Always provided in both cases that it can be shown that India is economically favourably 
situated for the manufacture of the goods in question. 

Even this latter limitation might bo waived if the new entorprise were intendeckto 
supply essentials to established industries, to existence and to self-defence, the supply of 
which might be liable to be cut off in the event of prolonged interruption of communications 
by sea. 

II • — Technical aid to industries . 

Technical and scientific aid to industrial enterprise is provided by Government, United 
I’roviuooH, by the following means: — 

Two Government Technical Schools of Mechanics and Engineering, one Government 
School of Arts and Civifts, one Government. School of Carpentry, undone Government School 
of Weaving : in addition to these there are seven district aided weaving schools with two 
peripatetic weaving schools, a Government Leather Working School, a Government Dyeing 
School, with a peripatetic dyeing class attached, and a Government School of Needle-work. 
These all naturally aid industrial enterprise. There is a technical lulxmitory attached to my 
office which deals with’ chemical enquiries and has afforded aid iu many directions. We 
have also a Government glass expert and a Government metal pressing expert who visit tho 
various factories in the provinco and give practical aid and advico where ncodod. 

The dyeing industry has been helped by the investigations of the technical laboratory in 
the direction of sulrati luting indigenous dyes for the imported dyes which they had hitherto 
been using. A certain amount of work has been done on binning Buhstauces and tho results 
communicated to the local tanning industry. A number of problems are being investigated 
at present in connection with the provision of sizing materials for uso iu cotton weaving — 
these w lien complete should be of value to tho cotton-weaving industry. Work done in my 
laboratory is not of cotlrae pure research work; it is largely industrial — experimental, and a 
good deal of help has been afforded to local industries iu connection with tho day-to-day 
problems which arise. Only recently we have shown a largo dealer in tallow how to refine 
his tallow and ho is now setting up a plant for this purpose. 

Ordinarily I would not. make any charge for the loan of Government experts to private 
firms and companies so long as they wore free to move about from place to place as occasion 
warranted— should a private firm or company roquire the loan of the expert for a prolonged 
period and Government could spare him they should at least pay his full salary. 

If the expert were not paid there should be no restriction upon the publication of the 
result of research made by him while attached to a private business; but this condition should 
be made known clearly beforehand. If his services wore paid for the result of research 
made by him should not be published except with the consent of the business concerned. 

I think a Government demonstration factory for the manufacture of bobbins would be 
useful, as private enterprise has hitherto failed to make a success of this and has become £ t 
discouraged. Failing this, I would suggest a demonstration factory showing the advantage 
of employing modern wood-working machinery for the production of such articles as charpat 

riufcah stems, chair legs, etc. Such factories would almost certainly he taken over by 
private enterprise if they proved successful. 

It may be necessary to start a Government demonstration factory in glass-making if, 
is our glass expert thinks, the existing glass factories have been working on wrong principles. 
He considers that for the class of trade we wish to do a tank furnaoe is essential — this 
necessarily deals with large quantities of metal at one time and I do not think it likely 
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that we shall get private enterprise to make the experiment. Our examination into this 
subjoct has not, however, proceeded sufficiently far to warrant a definite recommendation of 
this. 

It may also be desirable to open a demonstration factory in metal-prossing in order to 
show the use of modern press tools and the possibility of producing economically the goods 
required in India. The trade is a new one and a demonstration factory if opened would devote 
its attention first to one section of the trade. After establishing that, it could proceed to 
other sections. It may, however, be found possible to get private enterprise to take this up 
' when our enquiries have proceeded further. 

* Hesearoh abroad. Hitherto I have not had occasion to refer to the Imperial Institute in connection with 
any of our problems. I wrote to thorn last year for some particulars with regard to flax 
retting and these were duly received. The main disadvantage is its distance, for as a 
rule the industrial problems which come before my department are such that thoy ought to 
bo settled in India amidst the local conditions pertaining thereto. Apart, from this there 
is of course also the loss in time and it would probably bo necessary in connection with any 
problems which might* bo submitted to the Imperial Institute to refer back to India for 
additional information as work progressed, all involving a considerable loss of time. I can 
think of no advantages attached to the Imperial Institute which would counterbalance the 

disad vantages of distance. 

€ 

There may be occasion where research on special subjects in the United Kingdom would 
prove advantageous as compared with research in India, but 1 cannot think of them. By 
all means let work proceed both in England and India if this can be arranged. 

At our present stage of development the Advisory Council for Research in the United 
Kingdom could probably give assistance to Indian industries by acquainting them through 
Government with results achieved in industrial research or experiment in the United 
Kingdom. They could also be of use in supplying information as to whether certain 
problems have been tackle l in England so that we might not for want of knowledge 
attempt to solve the same or similar problems in India. 

My department has already, at the instance of the. Board of Industries, referred a number 
of industrial research problems to col leges in these provinces: I attach a list of these 
indicating the class of work which we find necessary to be done. 

I have reason to bob’ eve that the science professors have welcomed this o]>portunity of 
giving a practical bent to the work done in their laboratories. Not only does this introduce 
a fresh line of work to the science professors themselves but by reason of their assisting in 
this work the students have their attention turned to the practical industrial problems 
existing in their midst and this may tend to attract them towards industry— a most desirable 
ond. 

Survey*' for imlus- My experience is too young to admit of my giving a definite answer to thoso questions, 
trial purposes. but I have certainly formed the impression that wo have not sufficient information with 
regard to the products of the forest to admit of commercial exploitation. The regular 
returns of tho Agricultural department appear to provide all the information which is 
needed and the reports of the Geological department contain sufficient information regarding 
tho occurrence of minerals to admit of enquiries being followed up. Certain special infor- 
mation, such as the occurrence of suitable glass-making materials, needs to be supplemented, 
but this would presumably be undertaken as a special survey. 

If the results of spociul surveys be made known without delay to Local Governments 
they would at once bo dealt with in the Industries department who would place tho particulars 
before the persons likely to be industrially intorosto.l. This should be supplemented by 
publication in the general press of information regarding the work done while the full 
report published as a monograph could be made available on purchase through the 
Government d6p6ts. 

///.— Assistance in marketing products . 

Commercial mu. I have no actual experience of commercial museums but if I may be allowed to generalise 
scum*. I should regard their work as passive rather than active and we require real active work to 

push the products of Indian industries. I do not think t^io average buyer visits a commercial 
museumin the ordinary course, except perhaps in its earlier stages as a matter of curiosity and 
the museum by its very nature can only appeal permanently to the looal buyers. In a great 
port like Calcutta the museum naturally appeals to a wider buying public and I certainly 
think that a museum is rightly placed there. A large extension of commercial museums 
throughout the country would be necessary if a real attempt were to be made to bring 
home to all buyers a knowledge of the industrial products of India and I consider that 
the expense involved would be disproportionately high with regard to the benefits achieved* 
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If a live propaganda were to be developed in connection with the oentral commercial 
museum and conducted* through the medium of the Industries departments of the different 
provinces jt9 work would, 1 believe, be of considerable value. 

We already have a central emporium in the United Provinces for the exploitation and 
sale of the products of the numerous small arts and orafts in the province. Its intention is 
not only to provide larger sales for thts a products but to standardise and improve the quality 
of work done. A note of its working will bo submitted by Government. My experience 
indicates that this has already met a want ; and ns we begin to deal with markets abroad it 
should result in providing a steadier demand for theso small products : a demand which up to # 
the present has been largely dependent upon casual purchasers, such as tourists. 

A commercial section for the display of commercial samples is now being provided. 1 
do not think that India is ready for largo scale industrial exhibitions at present and would 
not recommend, therefore, tliat Government should cncourago such exhibitions meanwhile. 
Almost every district already has itB local yearly fair and to most of theso is now attached a 
small industrial exhibition which brings to the notice of the people the products of local 
industries— by " local ” in this connection I mean provincial. It is one ol our objects to 
gradually improve these exhibitions and although J do nob urge the necessity of Government 
aid the provision of a small sum of money to be expended on tho recommendation of the 
Board of Industries for assistance where necessary in organising industrial exhibitions might 
be useful. There is already a small grant, to admit of weaving demonstrations at Ujese 
fairs — ns wo advance further it may be possible to exhibit improved methods of work in 
connection with other small industries. My opinion, however, is that wo should merely 
develop the local industrial exhibitions in connection with annual fairs meanwhile. 

So far as industries are concerned J do not think any useful purpose would be served by 
appointing trade representatives abroad. 

It might, of course, be desirable in some circumstances to have temporary commissions 
for special enquiries but I know of no present circumstances which would necessitate such a 
commission. 

I do not think trade representatives in other provinces are necessary. 

The Government of India might publish for general information a list of all imported 
articles purchased during the preceding year which lists should be made available to the 
public by purchase. The list, should exhil it the actual prices paid for these imports. 
Information as to samples, qualities, ote., shonld be made freely available to any manufac- 
turers requiring them and a copy of the publication should bo sent, to all chambers of 
commerce with information that extra copies could be had on purchaso. 

I have not sufficient knowledge to criticise the working of the present rules relating to 
the purchase of stores by Government departments, but from my observation I do not think 
that indeuling officers are sufficiently acquainted with the industrial resources of India. 
Consequently if the periodical returns of stores purchased from abroad which are required 
under the rules to be sent to Government of India were to be sent through tho Diroctor of 
Industries it might b<5 possible to point out Indian sources of supply. 

If the publication referred to by me in the paragraph abovo dealing with Government 
patronage were available, each Director of Industries would be able to examine it in detail 
and make suggestions. At present 1 have no knowledge as to tho stores which aro imported 
from England either by the United Provinces Government or by other Governments. 

I may remark from my personal knowledge that there is possibly a tendency on the part 
of some indenting officers to dislike the responsibility entailed upon them by passing stores 
purchased in India. If the indents are pent home the India Office with a staff' of expert 
buyers ami passers is responsible for the quality of the goods indented. If the stores are 
purchased in India the indenting officer has to take upon himself a responsibility fox passing 
stores for which ho feels he is not thoroughly qualified. He may through this be unduly 
severe in demanding that a detailed specification be observed completely and thus cause 
irritation to the local manufacturer. On the other hand, he may through want of knowledge 
pass goods which ought uot to have been passed and so risk subsequent censure. The 
tendency on the part of such an officer would be to send the indent home knowing that he 
would be safeguarded in any event. The obvious remedy is to provide a body of technical 
experts corresponding in class to tjjiose maintained by tho India Office, and we should 
require experts who were so well qualified that they could not only say that cortain goods 
were up f ■» specification hut could go further and definitely say in the case of goods which 
might not be in absolute accordance with the Specification whether they were good enough 
for practical purposes. 

This suggestion iscapable of a good deal of amplification— it might conceivably lead to the 
formation of a buying department for India as a whole which would be able to advise whether 
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stores could be purchased in India or not. I make the suggestion heve as a general basis for 
consideration. ^ 

I do not know that more banking facilities are needed for the actual maAeting of 
indigenous products (I am not referring now to the manufacture of those products). As a 
rule as soon as the products are available thermic uo difficulty about money. The co- 
operative movement, of course, deals with the marketing of some products and other methods 
of organisation will doubtless be applied in due course in other directions. For instance to 
my knowledge a small syndicate has just been formed with the intention of organising the 
blanket making industry in a certain district— they will supply the weavers with yarn and 
take all the blankets. Dealing with the whole of the blankets of the district they will 
be able to iustal a small finishing plant and thus put the blankets upon the market with 
a better finish than is at proseut possible. The carpet industry in Mirzapur has been organised 
in very much the same way and so far as our village industriei go further organisation of this 
character should be encouraged. There is little chance of the worker getting hopelessly into 
debt if he is supplied with the raw material of his trade, e.g., yarn, and hois paid only for 
the work he has done. 

IV. — Other forms of Government aid to industries. 

Government should control the supply of raw materials only in cases where Govern- 
ment has a monopoly of those materials, e.g., in salt and in certain forest products such as 
crude resin, or when the raw materials are essential to the safety and welfare of the people. 

Although 1 would hesitate to say that any check has 1 een imposed on the industrial 
development of these provinces by the laud policy of Government, I no know that intending 
manufacturers find the process of acquiring land very irksome, and if it were made clear 
that Government would aid in the acquisition of land it would probably act as a stimulus to 
industry. 1 have in mind now a manufacturing concern which wishes to change ils location 
in order to expand its activities : they have fixed upon the site lliey want, but even yet 
they have not discovered how many owners they have to negotiate with : they are already 
certain that it is not less than 10. 

Having completed negotiations with all the owners of the desired land the would-be 
industrialist is c\ en then not sure that his title is sccuie. If the Land Acquisition Act 
could be made use of by industrial companies or even private industrialists so long as their 
bonft lidos is established, it would, 1 believe, lead to greater industrial activity. At the same 
time it would be very cumbersome to employ the Act with its pieseut limitations and I 
would suggest that the final authority for the leasing of laud lor industrial purposes be 
vested in the Local Government. 

I would also suggest that municipal boards be instructed that land for industrial 

a uses should be leased on the most favourable terms possible. At present there is a 
jncy to exploit companies desiring to lease land for such purposes, oblivious of the 
indirect benefits which the establishment of industries confers. 

V. — Training of labour and supervision. 

The larger industries themselves look after the training of their labourers with a 
view to improving their skill but incidentally they have found it to their advantage (to 
put it upon a material plane) to improve their domestic surroundings and some of the larger 
mill industries have erected modern settlements in which the worker is housed under 
sanitary conditions : the rental charged being such as would be impracticable for a private 
landlord to charge. In one case, that of the Cawnpore Woollen Mills, I know that the 
rental charged is based upon three per cent, upon the capital outlay. Healthy surround- 
ings unquestionably improve the efficiency of the worker. Some of the factories also have 
schools for the children of the workers where the rudiments of' education are taught and 
the lesions are conducted so as to give an industrial tendency to the mind - this is parti- 
cularly the case in the factory of Messrs. Cooper, Allen & Co., where the children are 
taught something of the theory involved in leather manufacture. 

Apart from the desirability of general improvement in*the domestic surroundings of 
workers, which is of general application, the skill of the labourers eau be improved by the 
gradual extension of technical schools. The two mcchnical engineering schools have sent 
a fair number of apprentices to industrial workshops and they have been favourably re- 
ported upon. The one Government Weaving Institute t deals almost entirely with the hand- 
loom industry ; if the textile section at present at Roorkce is shifted to Cawnpore — as is 
proposed— the largo cotton spinners of Cawnpore have undertaken to send selected workers 
for training in such technical classes as may be opened for teaching cotton preparing, carding 
and spinning. The Government Carpentry School of Bareilly is exercising a noticeable 
effect upon the general standard of workmanship in Bareilly and is an excellent example 
of the desirability of establishing a special technical school at a centre where there is » 
oommunal industry of this nature. ' 
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Tfte students from the two mechauieal engineering technical schools alter finishing their 
course at the school have to undergo a two years apprenticeship in workshops. We believe 
this is almost valuable part of their traiuing and 1 would extend the apprenticeship 
system every technical school where such a course is practi •able. 

I have referred above to the advantages which have been observe.! at Bareilly from the 
establishment of the Government Carpentry School. The Gorakhpur Technical School is 
of too recent origin to admit of a report being made yut, but the Lucknow Technical 
School since the present course was instituted has turned out lads who have been well 
reported upon and it is expeeted that as the product of these schools come upon the mirkef 
in larger numbers they will be capable of earning salaries of from Rs. 50 to Ks. 70 per 
meiHem in established workshops while those with originality and initiative should form 
a good nucleus for the establishment of smaller industries requiring mechauical power. 
The School of Arts and Crafts has not yet turned out any trained students and it is impossi- 
ble at present to say what will be their future. The Central Woaving Institute at Benares 
has, I am afr.i id, not achieved much practical result so tar, and 1 am inclined to think it 
would be better placed if brought to Cawn pore, so that it should be in a more congenial 
atmosphere. 

In connection with the district industrial schools which are mainly devoted to weaving, 
owing to wrong methods in the pist they have not fulfilled their functions as I think they 
might have done, their prime object being to establish the use of the fly shuttle loom. The 
recently-formed peripatetic schools which deal with practical weavers only and give them 
a special course have already shown better results than the permanent district schools. 

As I have indicated above, the system of apprenticeship following school training 
should be developed to the utmost, extent Hired apprenticeship to the trade without a 
preliminary technical school traiuing is, so ,far as I am aware, practically unknown at 
present. 

Dav-schools for short-time employes as already motioned mv maintained by some — 
indeed I may say most — of the large mills and factories and the general opinion is that 
tljey lead to a marked improvement in the quality of work. Night classes, 1 fear, are not, 
capable of large development. We. have oveniug classes in connection with the Gorakhpur 
and Lucknow schools, but my observations lead me to express the opinion that the pupils 
come for instruction in general literary education rather than for technical trebling. 
This evinces, of course, a laudable desire for solf-improvement aud would seem to indicate 
that, night classes of this character might be given a wider trial, though I doubt whether 
such classes are properly attached to technical schools. At Bareilly the night classes are 
attended by the workers actively engaged in the cabinet-making trade — the instruction is 
of a thoroughly practical nature. These classes again exhibit a praiseworthy desire for seli- 
improvement oil the part of the workers. The hours of labour in Iudiati factoiie** 
are such that the worker at the end of the day is, I consider, too exhausted to take 
advantage of evening classes, but 1 believe it would be worth while making an experiment 
to tost ibis. 

The arrangements at, present in force in this province for the control of industrial 
schools are, I think, satisfactory. Nominally the Director of Industries is special inspector 
to these schools. I do not like the term as I could not pretend to adequately inspect- 
technical schools of so widely differing a character. I regard myself rather as an 
instrument for seeing that the class of training giveu at each of the schools is such as will 
fit into the industrial requirements of the province. The Director of Industries is in 
administrative control of the schools, but he deals with all matters of policy, engagement 
ol instructional staff, aud capital expenditure through the pi rector of Publio Instruction. 
So far there has never been any clashing of interests nor -will there be, in my opinion, so 
long as the respective officers in charge of these departments' are in full sympathy with 
one another, us iB fortunately the case here. 

The object of training in our technical schools is to provide men who should be capable 
uf eventually taking up the posts of supervisors. They have the opportunity of acquiring 
akill in the particular braueli to which they attach themselves after completing their 
apprenticeship and their further rise to the position of skilled managers must, depend upon 
themselves. 

I do not coasider that any Government assistance is necessary to supervisors, managers, 
and technical experts of private firms to study conditions aud methods in other countries. 

Wher * j . n industry is assisted by loan or qther means Government could, if desired, and 
should, if required, make it a condition that technical training should he giveu. For 
instance, if Government were to encourage by Joan, by subsidy or by guaranteed purchase 
of products a new industry it would be highly desirable that facilities for training should 
be given. 
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There is to my knowledge a want of uniformity in the standard of examinations for 
mechanical engineers held in various provinces and I regard it as very desirable that 
measures should lie adopted to make such tests uniform. The law relating to the use of 
boil' ^ !ind prime movers should he administered imperially and not provincial ly. 

VI.— General o f}> cial administration and organization. 

The organization of this province for the development of industries consists in a 
Dcpirtmout of Industrie* with a Secretary to Government as its head (combining this with 
Finance) a Director of Industries working immediately under his direction and a Board 
of Industries nomin it c*d l y Government with advisory powers. Being a member of the 
provincial organization it Would he hardly proper on my part to criticise it. Generally 
speaking, I may say, howover, that 1 consider it meets the present situation. 

The Board of [n lustries is in fa'-L an Advisory Board— our present Board would 
possibly bo improved if it could contain a larger proportion of business people personally 
engaged in the promotion of industries in this province. I do not think executive powers 
are needed. Any opinion expressed by the Board, representing as it does the highest 
authority available lo Government on the subject of industries, should obviously be 
accepted a* final. 

* 1 consider it cssenli.il that the Director of In lustries should be a business man, if I 
may he allowed lo express an opinion upon this point. Generally speaking, a business 
man possesses fairly expert, knowledge of at least one subject, but even that 1 would not 
regard as essential provided his training wore such that he had been in a position to 
acquire general knowledge of manufacturing conditions and of the marketing of products. 
I regard also the possession of knowledge of local cqpdi lions a highly desirable adjunct. 

The relations which exist between the Board of Industries, the Director of Industries, 
and the provincial Government, as ’ they obtain to-day in thuRe provinces, are, I consider, 
satisfactory, so long as industry is not represented by a special Secretary. 

An Imperial department of Industries might perform useful functions in the correlation 
of the activities of the various provinces as regards industries and by dealing with the larger 
questions which arc Imperial in their eh tractor rather than provincial, such as, for instance, 
all matters connected with transport, industrial .surveys, export, markets, etc. But each 
province must have its own provincial organization for the development of industries and 
the Director of Industries of that province should only correspond with the Imperial 
department through his Local Government. The interchange of views aud periodical visits 
between the Directors of Industries of various provinces might be encouraged. 

I might, add in this connection that the Director of Industries in the ordinary course 
receives a groat deal of assistance from local industrialists aud that assistance might not be so 
freely given were the Director to bo an Imperial officer while his relations with the Local 
Government would probably not be so cordial. This subject is one capable of cousiderable 
development and is of to > wide a nature to admit of its beiug dealt with adequately in the 
form of a written opinion. If an Imperial department of Industries under a single head, 
were formed, care would have to be taken to see that he did not becoihe a mere ligure-head, 
but I am of opinion that the questions of an Imperial nature relating to industry are of 
sufficient importance to warrant the formation of an Imperial department. The Ministry 
of Commerce aud Industry is of too wide a character to admit of proper attention being paid 
to the development of Indian industries and it must be remembered that in any case the 
interests of commerce and of industry are naturally opposed to one another in many 
directions. 

VTI. — Oi+fanizat ion of technical and scientific departments of Government. 

The technical schools at work iu these provinces have already been mentioned. In 
addition there is a small laboratory attached to the office of the Director of Industries which 
deals with the sraa’l loc il chemical problems arising from time to time, while we have recently 
secured the co-operation of the college* of the province in helping with these investig itions. 
We have also experts iu metal-pressing and glass-making. I have no criticism to make 
regarding this orgauizition but may say that when circumstances warrant it an enlargement 
of the laboratory, so that we might undertake experimental work up >n a larger scale, would 
be desirable. 

In addition to the provincial laboratory referred t6 above we could make good use of 
an Imperial Research Laboratory to deal with the problems which frequently arise in connec- 
tion with the development of industries. There is much work to be done in connection with 
the development of our minerals, the exploitation of our forest products, the development of 
our oil-pressing industry and allied industries, the manufacture of chemicals, perfumes, essen- 
tial oils, tanning extracts, etc. The lines for work might usefully be modelled upon those 
suggested by the Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial Research in 
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tWr report recently published and which is summarised in the Chemical Trade Journal of 
2nd September, 1916. 

Such an Imperial laboratory should be recruited from the best men to ho obtained in 
England or elsewhere and students from the science colleges should be encouraged by means 
of liberal post-graduate scholarships to proceed there for a course of special work. The 
laboratory should be directly subject to the Imperial department of Industries, assuming 
such department to 1 e constituted and the head of the laboratory should have advisory 
powers only. ' 

When an export is loaned by the Imperial department to a Local Government he should * 
he placed under the direct orders of the Director of Industries of the province. 

Local Governments should engage their own experts and organise their own technical I*' ovmoinl depart- 
departments where the economic position of the province is such as to warrant the presump- 1 ‘ eiiU 
tior that the industry can be profitably developed there or whore the existing industry is 
sufficiently large to justify the employment of an export or the organization of a special 
technical branch. 

These experts and departments should, in my opinion, he placed under the direct control 
of the Director of Industries. Ordinarily the experts should be brought out on a 3 years* 
agreement. A liberal pay should be given to attract the best men and they should not lie 
allowed to receive fees ot any sort. * 

Technical research Institutes should be fitted into a general development scheme for the i v cbnologioal ini- 

whole of India ; Two such research institutes should meet our present needs, the Indian Mutton. 

Institute of Science at Bangalore being one and another institute being formod in the 
north of India, but the classes of problems to be dealt wiLh by each should be determined — 
they should not both deal with the same group of subjects. The Director of Industries 
should correspond direct with these institutions. 

These two institutions should he under imperial control. 

It is very desirable that measures should betaken to co-ordinato and prevent unnecessary 
overlapping of the research activities in various institutions. If an Imperial department of rM wroh. ,n 1<>n ° 
Industries were instituted the local Director of Industries would not send out problems to be 
dealt >vith locally until he had ascertained by reference to the Imperial department that 
work had not been already done elsewhere upon those particular problem 1 . 

I cm not aware of auy notic able results of interest following from the Indian Science 
Congress and I am not sufficiently acquainted with its work and aims to make any suggestion. 

In tne ordinary course the congress might bo of use if subjects which are engaging the 
attention of the provincial technical laboratories were brought up for discussion. 

Government technical and scientific experts should be encouraged to study conditions study ot foreign 
and methods in other countries by giving them fairly frequent opportunities for home leave, raethodi. 
l have already suggested that the principals of our various technical institutions should be 
allowed to take 4 months* European leave every 4 years in order that they might keep 
themselves up to dite^n connection with the developments of technical training in England. 

Ordinarily I do not consider any further encouragement is needed as the average man is 
quite willing to employ a portion of his leave in keeping himself abreast with the 
developments in his own line even although this involves some expenditure from his own 
pocket. 

I think that provincial librariesof scientific and reference Avorks should be formed in Beferonoo libra- 
con neot ion with the provincial department of Industries. There is a small library attached rien. 
to my office, but it is extremely limited in character. A nuVnber of enquiries are addressed 
to my office which necessitate reference to such works, and an industrial library is, in my 
opinion, of considerably more value to the general publio than an agricultural library. I 
would advocate the spending of money upon technical and industrial libraries. 

Ido not consider that a college of commerce is necessary in this province, for I do not College* of com- 

believe that it would assist industrial development. We have already a commerce degree morce. 
in connection with our University : it would bo interesting to have information as to the 
results. 

VHI'— Government organization for the collection and distribution of commercial 

• intelligence . 

. £ 0111 nu ° sufficiently acquainted with the system of collecting and distributing commercial Commercial in- 

intelligence by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence to make auy useful lblll 8ence. 
suggestion. It ia very seldom that I receive commercial intelligence from this officer; when 
it relates to orders of Government relating to prohibitions of export or import I usually 
receive toe information long after I have seen it in the Press. It may be that this office 
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collects commercial intelligence which would be of value to us, and, if so, it should be passed 
on immediately. With a fully organised Imperial department ol Industries I do not think 
that the work of the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence could be of much value to 
industries seiing that statistics area dealt with separately. 

The Indian Trade Journal is of use in providing extras* from inUvllaneous journals 
in “ tit-bits*' forms which perhaps catch the eye of the busy man and enable him to look up 
the subject in the proper quarter. I also find it of use in presenting in complete form the 
proceedings of the various chambers of commerce in India, and occasionally in the enquiries 
column "in* comes across queries which can be dealt with by the Director of Industries. 

A provincial industrial journal would, I believe, be of real use to persons actively 
engaged in industry, but 1 do not think we are ready yet to publish a periodical. We are 
endeavouring to meet the present need by issuing notes from time to tim§ with regard to 
special industries— these are published in the Press. 

i would propose issuing notes to the vernacular Press just a* we are doing at present, when 
the notes referred to above are issued. I do not. think we should at present be justified in 
publishing a periodical journal in the vernacular. 

The issue of a note on the possibilities ot‘ the oil-pi easing industry led to many enquiries 
and Av hileone large existing oil pressing company has now received ;j 1 1 the finance it needs to 
extend its operations largely by reason of the pul >lic interest which was awakened in this 
subject, other capitalists have expressed their iutention of establishing oil-pressing works in 
this province. It was the note on thiSsubject followed by subsequent correspondence with 
enquiries which was responsible for this. The issue of various notes on the use of indigenous 
dyes has brought, to the notice of dyers possible substitute^ for the various synthetic dyes 
formerly imported. The issue of a note calling attention t<» ihc Jwd flaying of hides and 
pointing out the advantages to be derived from better Haying lias resulted in noticeable 
improvement in the condition of the hides received in tile lo?al tanneries. Publications of this 
character issued direct to persons likely to be interested und also made known by mpans of 
the Press have mot their purpose The publications of the Forest dep irfciueiit. and of the 
Geological department do not ordinarily circulate to so wide a public, nor is it perhaps 
necessary that they should do so, but when those publications contain matters of general 
importance and utility, as they often do, I would advocate the publication of abstracts 
containing this information in the form of u Press note. 

A G >u*rnmenii publication which continued pirticulars ,v* to current market prices of 
goods exported and imported from the provinces and of the raw materials, chemicals, etc., 
used in the industries of the province, which in addition published extracts from technical 
journals relating to provincial industries would be of use. We constantly find small 
industrialists paying more for their raw materials or getting less for their finished goods than 
they should simply by reason of their ignorance of market conditions. They do not ordinarily 
have access to trade journals. Such a publication would, however, entail a g->o I deal of 
work for it would be useless unless prices were kept right up to date. 

IX . — Other fwmsot Government action and o lyanizalion* 

1 would be averse from issuing Government certificates of quality f«»r any pro lucks 
Many of the industries aud particularly the cottage industries already possess guilds, andl 
would eucourage those guilds to keep their products up to a high standard of quality, if 
possible marking their products with some indication if they were of recognised standard. 
For instance, in the Mirzapur carpet industry ooraplaiuts have been made that trade is 
injured by reason of unscrupulous competitors comiug in from time to lime and encouraging 
the manufacture and purchase of inferior grades of carpet. They profit lor a short time by 
reason of the established quality of the district product and when the infqpor quality becomes 
known and the inevitable effect fellows in a general reduction <>f price they clear out. If it 
were possible to form a trade organization of carpet-makers who agreed upon definite 
standards of quality it would, I believe, be beneficial to the trade. In every case, however, 
this would have to he voluntary. 

The purity of food-stufts should, I consider, be regulated by law ami penalties imposed for 
adulteration, the organization for purposes of inspection being provided by the Munioipal 
Health Officers. There are other directions, of course, in which adulteration and sophistication 
are practised, such as, for instance, the damping of ootton, the loading of wool ana of leather 
in ordor to increase weight, etc., but I do not see how it i* possible to control those by 
means of law. 

When it is known that a commodity Is imported solely for purpu^ of adulteration, I 
would impose such au import duty upon that product as would make it impracticable to use 
it. Thus “ White ” and " Debloomed ” mineral oils are imported from America and from 
Germauy which are used solely for the adulteration of our vegetabjc oils and ghi. It is said 
that it is also used for hair oil ; ther$ are plenty of other oiN whi-di are just as suitable for 
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iiair oil, but even if that were not so the extra cost of the hair oil by reason of the duty 
would be trifling and not to be considered in relation to the great good which .would result 
from the cessation of udulteration of our vegetable oils, 

I have no suggestion to make in regard to prevention of misdescription of goods 
' generally ; I do not think any logal enactment would slop this. 

I have not sufficient information to offer a considered opinion but I think that action would, 
in theordinary course, be taken by the original proprietors of a trade mark or description if it 
were infringed, and I have no reason to believe that the present Indian law is not capable 
of dealing with this. For instance I know that Messrs. Joseph Rodgers and Sons of 
Sheffield successfully prosecuted some Indian makers of scissors who stamped their name 
upon locally-majle articles and I believe that Messrs. A. & F. Pears woro able to stop some 
small makers of glycerine soap from soiling it in a box which was palpably an imitation of 
their production and was labelled u Poarl Soap." Oil the other hand I notice matches bein|f 
sold in the Indian bazars made in Japan but labelled “Ship brand ” and boaring the 
pictorial representation of a ship although the “Ship brand ” match is a well-known Swedish 
product. I have never hoaid that proprietors of registered marks or names have not been 
able to get justice by reason of defects in Indian law. 

Under the present system one may register a patent in India even although it trans- 
gresses a patent previously registered. The Indian Patent office does not undertake the 
Hearch of records and consequently an Indian patciit^jnercly a certificate of registration. 
The organization should, in my opinion, provide for sij&itiuy of previous or existing patents 
before the patent applied for is granted. The English practice should be followed. 

It is, I consider, desirable to introdftce a system of registration or disclosure of partner- 
ships. 


I have no specific recommendations to make aa.I have not sufiiciently considered the 
matter of possible railway extensions. Hull may remark that the doubling of tho East 
Indian Railway us far as Cuwnpore is urgently needed. And in this connection I may 
add that provincial industries have had groat difficulty in getting coal for some time past. 

At various times I have been consulted with regard to railway freights and generally 
speaking, wfcero there are good grounds for complaint, tho railways have been found willing 
to amend the rate. It might be laid down as a policy that all Indian manufactures should 
bo placed upon schedule rates at. least as favourable as those applying to imported goods of 
similar description, while special attention should be given to tho rates for raw materials. 

For reasons given nbovo I am not prepared to suggest any railway extension as being 
essential at tho present time, but in this connection the possibilities of a wire ropeway froiri 
Kathgodam to Bhowali might be considered. The fruit industry is now being developed in 
the Kumaun hills and cheap transport is an essential if this is to expand. The railways 
have already promised that they will provide special vans when the industry warrants it. 

I have no information on the subject, but tho possibility of using canals for traffic to a 
greater extent than at* present might be considered. 

If railway and shipping companies would give a favourable rate of carriage for oil it 
would facilitate the development of our oil pressing industry for which India is economically 
so well situated. 1 believe that there are also special regulations with regard to the 
carriage of oil cake which make it difficult to develop an export trade in any surplus which 
we may have. 

A certdn am juat of work in developing hydro-eloctrib . power has, I believe, already 
been done by the Irrigation department, but it is very desirable that a systematic survey 
should bo carried out to indicate where hydro-eloctfic power might conveniently le 
developed and the quantity available. We have little knowledge of the subject at present 
and it might be possible to develop industries in connection with hydro-electric schemes. 

We have no minerals worth speaking of in tho sense of this question with the exception 
of perhaps saltpetre, add the nature of this industry is such that it could hardly he con- 
trolled as a public undertaking. We should very much like, hqwe\er, to have a survey into 
the occurrence of glass-making materials in the province, 

• 

The questions relating to the Forest department presumably need not be dealt with 
by me. At :be same time I would he allowed tp say that I consider it highly desirable that 
a business department should be attached to tho Forest department for the purpose of 
exploiting the various forest products and establishing saw mills with seasoning d^pdts. 

I not know of- any present complaint with regard to competition by jail .industries. 
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X.— General. 

Q. 110.— My suggestions for the development of industries are, I think, all contained 
above. 

Q, 111.— There is room, in my opinion, for many industries particularly iu confrtkjtion 
with our Forest and Agricultural departments. I allude to such industries as the manu- 
facture of citric acid, lime juice, cream of tartar and tartaric acid (from tamarinds), the 
manufacture of starch from potatoes and rice, possibly the manufacture of glucose from 
whichever base offers the best medium — one possible base is molasses. Tanning extracts 
also should be made, varnish and paint factories, printing ink factories and linoleum fac- 
tories would all be favourably situated in the United Provinces. Indeed this question 
would almost justify a special survey, 

* Q. 112.— Taking this question in its wider sense I woul£ suggest that the uso of spirit 
in industry and trade could be greatly enlarged if the regulations of the Excise department 
could be suitably modified. I believe that our resources would enable us to manufacture 
spirit al a price which would compete with any part of the world. 

Q. 113 — The forest products offer one large group of raw materials for which there 
is ft? good case for investigation. The vegetable products alluded to above in response to 
question no. Ill (see second last, paragraph) indicates another group. There arc large 
deposits of sajji matti and of reti in these provinces which it may be found possible even- 
tually to uso economically. There are probably many sources of tannic acid available wliich 
have not. hitherto been used but which might suitably be developed if the manufacture of 
tanning extracts wero established. The tanning of hides and skins in the province ought to 
offer a large field for development. Soil fertilisers from bones, blood, etc. should be made 
locally. Paper pulp could be made from both wood and grass, and the properties of the clay 
available in the province ought to be investigated w ith a view to possible use in other 
directions than in brick making. 

The following is the list of commercial problems involving chemical research or 
investigation supplied to the science departments of the various colleges in the United 
Provinces. 

* 

]. Dt •-odoriz.it ir>n and de-eo!ourisation of vegetable oils, especially those derived from 
t nowha, i item, co:oanut, til and cotton seed. 


2. Pi\ paration and examination of essential pils from rose, jasmine, beta, khu8> keora , 
(Hcrewpim*), cassia flowers (Acacia farnesiaua), lemoa-gtass, geranium, and tulsi. 

3. Purification of animal fats. 

4. Examination of various vegetable oils for the preparation of high class toilet soaps. 

Preparation of citric and tartaric acids from vegetable products common to these 
parts. 

G. Examination of reh from various localities for its alkali contents. 

7. Preparation of glues ind gelatines from bones andjhorns. 

8. Examination of sand from various localities for its suitability for the manufacture 
of white glass, 

0. Working out formulae for the production of glass of different colours. 
f 0. Examination of various gums for their suitability for sizing yarn. 

11. Preparation of medicinal lanolin from wool grease. 

12. An investigation into the causes and extont of deterioration which Bengal coa* 

undergoes on storing. 

13. Preparation of extracts from natural dye-materials such as al , majith tesu t eappan 

wood. 

14. Examination of spontwash from distilleries with a view to ascertaining if any waste 

products can be recovered from it, 

15. Examination of new tanning materials. 
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President.— Gould yon tell us exactly how long you have been in charge of the o’ffio# 

•of the Director of Industries ? — Sinoe January 1915. Nearly two years. 

Before that you were in business ?— For 20 years at Oawnpore. 

'W* * 

“What was the special lino of your business Woollen manufacture. I was in general 
and'administrative charge. Could you also toll us how long the office of Director of 
Industries has been m oxistence in this province ? ^Rather over six years. Who were your 
predecessors ?— Mr. Wilson Mas the original Director of Industries and on his leaving orf 
account of ill-health Mr. Burt, Deputy Director of Agriculture, officiated for Bomc time, 
i. e., over two years. 

The answers you have given to your questions are largely based on your experience 
during the last two years as Director of Industries and on your previous experience of 20 
years in business ? — Yes. I flight add also that in connection with the Chamber of 
Commerce 1 had been Vice-President and President for some years. 

Have you any means of forming anything like a satisfactory conclusion as to the 
possibility of thore being much hoarded wealth in this province ?— I have not the 
means. 

You know of the vague general sla ement made about hoarded wealth ? — Yes. 

Is there any way in which you could tell in that this stateiinul is the outcome of 
actual observation in a precise way ? -My own observation leads mo to say that in the*u 
provinces there is no vast mass of hoari^d wealth. 

I understand that money seem* to he always forthcoming in the handling and rnurket- 
ng of agricultural pro luce ? —Yes. 

Have you any in sins of forming an opinion as to whether in addition to the money Capital, 
that is used for handling agricultural produce, there is also a supply of capital that can be 
counted on to assist industrial development ? Is there any surplus capital? — There is 
certainly surplus capital in the hands of European business enterprises and a good many 
Indian gentlemen of means would also bo willing to find the money. In addition 
there is a trust in process of formation and almost ready ti comm moo operations. 

(At this point witness give certain particulars in confidence with regard to the 
capitalisation and proposed sphere of opera tious of a large industrial trust which was in 
procoss of formation in connection with one of the leading Indian Banks.) 

* v 

Gould you form any idea as to whether a trust of this kind could utilise a erore of 
rupees within the province easily and fairly realily ? I do not think it could. 

Would a trust of that kind be willing to finance minor industries ? — No, that is 
beyond their scope as defined to mo. But I have other organizations in view for minor 
industries. • 


Will they have small branches in the district and taluk towns ? Their intention is to 
deal with large schemes only. A smaller trust has been proposed among leading Indians. 
That would be entirely provincial, for the smaller industries, though not necessarily village 
industries. 

How do they propose to get into touch with the people? — Will they have agents in fairly 
large villages ? — I have outlined in my note a movement for the organising of the blanket 
weaving industry and that may be regarded as typical of the class of work that I 
wish them to do. 

Would they bo prepare! to finance small works, for example, glass ?«— Glass work is 
one which will come under a third syndicate, also in course of formation. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy.— How is the trust going to advance the 
money ? — The proposed trust, when iL works, will lend on land, buildings and plant. 

Will it be worked on the co-operative system .fc-Jhat will be the work of the third 
syndicate. The second and the first onos are mereijtfinancial . 

. Hon'bb Pandit AT. M. Mulaviy*,— You have said that the trust will be willing to 
include influential Indians ?— Yes, I have said* that, in my opinion, it would. 

Would they offer shares to Indians generally ?— I cannot say definitely. 

. . Will the trust he formed of mm who do not reside in the country ?— To my know! edge 
it is composed of people alroady resident here. ' 
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Would the trust be willing to offor the opportunity to Indians to subsoribe half the 
capital ?— I should say ‘ yes. ■' Still I am giving it merely as my opinion. 

And would they be willing to put on the directorate half the number of its member* 
from among Indian business men ?— That I cannot say. 

Don't you think that a bank started with some Government aid would offer a better 
opportunity to Indian as well as to European firms in the matter of financial aid than close 
trusts like this ?— 1 do not think any difference will be made between Indians and 
.Europeans, 

Have you heard complaints that difficulty has been experienced by Indian firms in 
getting money from the Presidency Bank*.— 1 do not think any difference is made between 
European and Indian firms. I know that European firms have also been refused money. 

Aro Indian shareholders allowed to take part in the business of concerns managed by 
Eu rope: i ns to the same extent as Europeans ? — Decide lly. Indian shareholders have the 
same rights as European shareholders and it is ripen to them to take advantage of the 
same opportunities. I have not heard any complaint on this ground. 

In view of the requirements of industrial development in India, don't you think, 
speaking as a Director of Industries, that you would encourage the formation of companies 
whfcre equal opportunities will be given to Indians ?— Decidedly. 

Ilon’ble Sir F • II. Stewart — Can you toll us if it is a fact that most of tho capital 
of the proposed trust would have to bo provided by Europeans ?■— That statement has not 
been made to me. 

ii 

Could you tell us a little more clearly about the second proposed syndicate?— -It is 
outlined in the pages of my evidence. 

Have you any idea of the capital suggested /—The figuro that is aimed at is ten lakhs. 
But I am afraid the scheme has not proceeded yet beyond tho talkiug stage. 

No definite arrangements have been made ?— No. 

What is the object of this syndicate ?— They would take up works like'glass works and 
other smaller manufactures as distinct from what are called village industries. 

Would it also extend its help to develop smaller industries which are already in 
existence?— That is the class of work they would prefer. 

And the third syndicate is quite a small pne t foe the sake of helping the village 
industries ? — It is not a small tiling nor is it designed with any philanthropic motive. It is 
a straightforward business proposition. The idea is that this syndicate by buying large 
quantities of yarn ami also handling the whole product of the district in blankets will be 
able to put down finishing machinery and organise sales. 

Is it a going concern ? — It is, in a sense, a going concern. The. oapital is ready t and 
they have already started the purchase of blankets. 

What is the capital of thisjByndieate ?— Rs. 50,000. 

The idea nt present is that the largo trust might include all India, the second and the 
third being provincial?— Yes. 

Sir D. J. Tata. —In answer to the Pandit's question aboub help from the Presidency 
Banks, are you aware of any Indian firms that have received help from the Presidency 
Banks ?— Yes. 

With reference to the industrial bank that you suggest, what part should Government 
take in its establishment and promo! ion.? It would be very much on the lines of v the 
British Trade Bank proposed by the Farringdon Committee. 

You then propose that tho State should provide some portion of its capital ?— Yes. 

Dr. E. Hopkimon . — You Bpoke of there not being much Indian capital ?— Yes, so far 
as my observations go.. * * f 

Is it all in the form of bank deposits ?— I should say largely ‘ Yes/ 

There seems to be a considerable amount * of money from Indian 'aburoes forthcoming 
for the handling of agricultural produce ? - Tliis is a matter directly dealt with by the 
Director of Lana Records. The amount contributed from Indian sources is very small, but 
1 am speaking only of the United Provinces, 
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With regard to tho seoond and third trusts that you have referred to, has it been 
suggested that they should have Government aid?— They have hot asked for Government Aid. 

Jfr. A . Ohatterton . — In these provinces apparently the development of rural 
industries has been left more in the hands of the Agricultural department than in the 
Department of Industries. What clusses of rural industries? 

The preparation for themarket of various kinds of agricultural produce.— It is very 
difficult to draw a line. Sugar is dealt with by the Agricultural department and oil seeds 
by myself. • 

Who deals with cotton ? — Cotton is dealt with by me. 

Is there no silk industry ?— Practically none. 

Who deals with the question of pumping water for irrigation and well boring?— The 
Agricultural department. 

Has the queition been considered in the Department of Industries •« How Govern- 
ment should aid in tho establishment ol small industrial undertaking <?" Hive any proposals 
been submitted by you to Government ?— Matters of that class come before the Beard of 
Industries who advise the Government. 

Have you got any general scheme ?— Each case is dealt with on its own merits. There 
is no general policy. 

Have you any system in these provinces, such as we have in Mysore where we have 
special rules for the assisting of private enterprise by the grant of loans on the hire- 
purchase system ? — We have nothing of that sort. 

Have the promoters of these trusts you mentioned investigated the methods that are 
being pursued in the case of Madras and South India generally?— No. 

The second trust, the bigger one, is that intended to finance and pioneer industries or 
simply help industries the wording of which has been started and it is only a question of 
business management.— No differentiation has been made. 

Do the promoters consult you ?— They are consulting me on all details and will act on 
my advice largely. 

Do you propose that they should find funds for pioneering work ?— The term is too 
general to admit ol a definite answer. If I were satisfied myself that the pioneer industry 
wasasounl one, I would probably recommend their taking it up. 

Will you take up the glass industry?— It is not a pioneor industry. We have already 
dono a good d.*al of work in that line. 

And successfully ? — Successfully as regards the production of goods. 

• 

There has been a considerable number of pioneer institutions under Indian management 
and they have stated that they arc financially Buooessful. Has it been proved in any cases 
that they arc not ? — I have not attempted to do that. I have no actual experience on the 
point. 

As Director of Industries, do you propose to rely ontirely upon private sources to 
finance the development of the smaller industries in tho province, or do you propose to ask 
Government for financial assistance under some system of takavi loans or loans guaranteed 
by Government ?— So long as 1 can get private capital I shall certainly not trouble 
Government. So far we arc still in tho experimental stage. 

Hon'ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbkoy . Do you happen to know that the Europeans in 
your province do nob euoourage investment by Indian shareholders ?— I do not. 

Why are you averse from Government assistance to any industries ?— I think it tends 
better to the promotion of healthy enterprises if we can manage without Government 
assistance. 

But there are certain industrie^in which people cwould not venture any money unless 
they hav^some confidence ? — I certainly think that every oase should bo considered on its 
merits. 

Do yon think that if the Government give3 some aid, the Indians would be encouraged 
to start industries ?— Yes. 

Pretident .— In your written statement you refer to the Government Harness 
nd Saddlery Factory at Oawnpore. We have a similar complaint against this instibnti on, 

86 
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because it replaces private enterprise, but is it fair to read that statement as it stands 
without having it supplemented by some remark that this is a Government munition factory 
and that it has to be relied upon in timos of emergency an l disturbance to supply the 
army requirements ?— In that case you would need to have a Government factory for 
almost every article that might be required. 

It will not be necessary to establish a factory for every article, because some of them 
may be bought anywhere, but there are certain stages in the manufacture of munitions that 
must be carried out by Government. It may not be advisable to depend upon private 
(enterprise when only one other private factory exists ? — ihat point of view has never been 
placed before me. The matter has been referred to Government before by the Chamber 
of Commerce. The development of the place as a fortified area is quite recent and the 
terra ‘munition’ I did not think covered the products of a harness factory which turns out 
merely leather equipment for the army. 

Mr. A. Ckatterlon.-H.bve you before you the question of pioneering any new 
industries ?— -Yes, paper pulp. The question is before me. Personally my own opinion 
is that we can do it without Government aid. 

Do such ideas come to you from some outside source or do they emanate from you in 
the first instance ? — It may be cither. 

* In the case of the paper pulp is it an outside idea ? — It waB the Forest Department’s 
idea. 


You are opposed to the Department of Industries itself carrying out any pioneer 
work? — I could not give a definite reply. Generally speaking I am opposed to our 
doing the pioneer work, of course there may be exceptions in which it may be desirable 
to do so. 

What are the tests which enable you to determine that a particular industry may be 
pioneered ? — Unless I wore satisfied after personal examinatiou and after receiving a 
report on the matter that it was a desirable industry I would not be disposed to recommend 
it. It is a very large question. 

The question of pioneering industries is a very important one. A pioneerjindustry is a 
new industry as far as India is concerned. As soon as the conditions of success are established 
it is likely that rival establishment? will be set up. The pioneer takes the risks and he is 
□ot likely to enjoy in many cases the extra large profits which a pioneer might 
anticipate if he had a monopoly ? — I should hesitate to say that that was the ease. 
The pioneer has the benefit of his experience and he has a valuable start. Wc have not any 
experience to guide us in the matter. 

Hon’ble Sir RN. Miokerjee. — You do not object to Government giving their aid 
when a good industry iH started ? — If it is found possible to do so I hope to manage without 
Government aid. Of course I am speaking only as regards this province. I may say 
that practically all my evidence relates only to the United Provinces. 

You are hopeful that in future Indian capital would be forthcoming ?— I am very 
hopeful. 

Sir D. J. Tata . —I don’t quite follow what you say in your written statement about 
crude resin and its purchase price ? — The price of the crude resin is mainly composed of the 
Dost of its carriage. The distances over which it is carried in the forest are very great 
and that governs the cost of the crude resin at the distillery. 

Is the crude rosin sold to the public ? — No, there is no market. 

Hon’ble Sir F. if. Stewart. — Do you think that the pioneer factories should be handed 
over to private enterprise as soon as possible ?— Yes. 

Would it not be better for the pioneer business to start and for Government to 
give it such assistance as might be necessary ?— I prefer that to Gov ernment aotually 
pioneering them. 

Hcn'ble Fandit M. M. Malaviya.— The object of the Government in desiring indus- 
trial development is twofold, to promote industrial progress in the country and secondly to 
utilise the raw materials? — Yes. 

In the case of the pioneer factory is not Indian capital more likely to be drawn out if 
Government lends some assistance at the start ?— Yes. 

European capitalists do not need that encouragement but Indian capitalists do?— 

Yes. 
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You are aware tbit at Allahabad and Lucknow electric supply companies have been 
started where the Municipal Board has guiranteed interest for a certain number of years 
and Indian cipital has come forward 10 support the project? Would it not be desirable 
for Gfovernment similarly to guarantee a certain rate of interest on some enterprises to 
entourage Indian capital to engige in industry ?— I would not say that Government should 
n all cases d.» tbit. Of c mrse Indian and other capital would bo attracted more readily if 
Government guaranteed some return. The conditions of industrial enterprise differ very 
largely from a municipal undertaking of that sort. 

Do you not think that Government might help careful ly-considored enterprises by * 
guaranteeing interest or advancing lo ins ? — I am not prepared to go so far as to say that 
it is desirable. I will say that capital will certainly be attraotea if Government offer some 
subsidy or guarantee. 

When you think that tho starting of industries would be promoted by Government aid 
being given in the first instance, is it not obviously desirable that Government should 
offer that aid ?— Yes, if it has not been found possible to obtain private capital. 

Can you tell us why it has taken the Department of Industries such along time to decide 
whether this paper pulp manufacture should be taken up by G overam <nt ? Is it not now 
nearly four years since the proposal was first made ? — It may have been, I can only tell 
you that the project came into my hands perhaps 15 months ago and at that stage nothing 
Ltd been done beyond the laboratory experiments. 

Gan you tell us what this delay is duo to ? Why has it taken so long a time to come 
to a conclusion?— I am afraid I could not explain. 

Your department have long bejn satisfied that there is abundant raw material for 
making paper pulp? — As to the existonce of the material, certainly. 

Is not the rest mainly a question of obtiiniug machinery and skilled workmen to 
manufacture the pulp ? — A great deal more than that. Before the thing came to mo there 
may have bjen very goof reasons for the delay. There is much to do besides laboratory 
experimentation. We had to send a large consignment of grass to England in order that 
the paper experts there might make an independent report upon it. Tnere are many 
other points connected with it, for example, thj suitability of the site selected, tho labour 
problem, tho quality and quantity of water available, an l the last is one of the most 
important things. These things cannot be dealt with quickly. They take some time. 

Can you tell us whether the proposition is likely to be settled soon, either to be rejected 
or accepted ?— I should think very soon. 

With regard t> the Government factory at Caw uporo, do you not think that tho time 
has ome wh-m the Government should hand it over to private enterprise ?— I should say 
yes/ But, as I say, there may be military reasons which are not known to me. 

Are not private firms in Eugland and elsewhere asked to supply boots for the army? — 

Yes. Bub boots are net made in the Government factory at Cawnpore. 

Mr. A. Ofiatterton . — Would you like to use the co-operative societies on behalf of Limits of Govern* 
industrial development? What is your policy? — I should like to work with the co-operative m8fl t AssisUnoo, 
movement. I would take charge of tho technical and industrial side and the co-operative 
movement would be in charge of tho financial side. 

What about the co-operative furniture workshop at Bireilly ? Would you put that 
forward as a typical society?— I should hope not. I have nothing to do with it. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Supposing the needs of a province are not met by 
existing enterprise, would you, merely out of th3 consideration that it would interfere with 
existing enterprise, debar other enterprises from coming into tho field ?— In my note I am 
speaking only of Government aid. I cannot interfero with private enterprise if it likes to 
start 


Take the case of the American Tobacoo Company. Suppose the Government finds 
that the company is making huge profits and that there is room for more companies to be 
established, would you not advise Government to render the necessary help to establish 
them ?— I would not. 

Supposing a Japanese company is making huge profits, would you nob like Government 
to help indigenous companies to compete agamSb it ?— If the Japinese company is supplying 
the goods at a reasonable rate, the country has the benefit to that extent and we could not 
possibly forbid the company from doing ib. If, on the other hand, the company were making 
huge profits, it is to our advantage to put up competing enterprises. Government 
might assist indigenous enterprise to stand on its own logs against foreign enterprise] 
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Government should view sympathetically at any rate indigenous enterprises as compared 
with’ foreign enterprises. 

Taohnicfti aid. President- — How many expert assistants have you and in what particular lines \— 

There is one for glass making and another in metal pressing. In addition we have a 
technical chemist. 

In each case you are putting your trust in a specialist ? — I have to rely on thejr 
odvico, of course checked by myself from the commercial point of view. 

The metal pressing and gloss experts aro fairly senior men? — Tos. They have come 
quite recently. 

They ure engaged on short terms ?— For three years. 

Do you get the best advances from this class of men who come to occupy temporary 
posts at an advanced age?— They are not quite the typo of men we want. Men of a higher 
class, of the officer type, would be more suitable. They should be men of higher education. 
But our present men ure doing quite useful work. 

Do you find a full, time man necessary in all oases ?— At present not. But the possibi- 
lity of tho glass industry aro such that wc should have a whole time man. 

Would you then favour the idea that experts of this superior kind should be brought 
out by the « .overmnent of India and their services made available to all Local Governments ? 
— I have always been in favour oi the idea. 

Supposing you had any trouble with an expert; how would you get rid of him ?— It is 
virtually impracticable. 

You think that there are reasons for employing a better class of officers of the specialist 
kind and that they might be employed on long service t — Decidedly yes. 

Would you welcome any system by which the Government of India would employ a 
staff of chemists ranging from junior chemists right up to the head of an Imperial depart- 
ment ?— It would be of enormous value, and I have always been in favour of some such 
organization as that. 

Horible Pandit M. M Malaviya. — You have told us of the existing technical 
schools of the province. Do you not think that there is room for many more technical 
schools in the province ? — There is undoubtedly. 

Fora large province like this do you not need a technical school in every district ? — As 
a general statement, yes. We are not dealing with the type of school. 

Do you know that there are hundreds of technical schools in Japan? — Yes. 

Don’t you think that there is need for higher technical sohools in the country for 
training men who would be able to take chargj of factories, etc. P — Yes. 

Arc you in favour of the establishment of one higher technical school in each 
oommissionership in this province? — I would, in the first p ‘ace, investigate tho industrial 
possibilities of the division. There may bo certains divisions which may not be suited to 
particular industries. 

And you are distinctly in favour of at least one higher technological institution for 
Northern India?— Yes. That would be mainly for research work. That is our present 
need. f 

I take it that in view of the greit possibilities of industrial development in these 
provinces, you are in favour of providing facilities for research work at more centres than 
one ?— Yes. 

Would you not give discretion to Government to publish the results of researches 
conducted by Government experts, on behalf of private firms if that is likely to be beneficial 
to the general public, after making such compensation as may be necessary and reasonable 
to the private firm concerned ?— I quite concoive that it may be desirable in certain oases. 

For example in the coso of the khaki dye, would you leave it to Government to 
publish the result of the research ?— If the private enterprise has paid for it, I do not 
think it would be reasonable to make the result known to all at once. 

Even if the price of the dye becomes.exorbitant ? — Of coarse Government should come 
to some definite understanding with regard to this, and if the party accepts, there will be 
jio difficulty. 
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Tou have referred to the metal pressing industry. Which is the most convenient 
centre for it in your opinion ?— The best centre for the kind of work that I refer to is 
Aligarh. It possesses certain advantages in this trade. 

Would not Benares or Delhi be more suitable?— I think that Aligarh has superior 
advantages for this kind of work. Aligarh and Delhi are almost contiguous. 

Do you publish the results of tho researches which you have conducted ? —They are* 
published in the form of notes and also in the general press both in English and in the 
vernacular. 

Don't you think it would be an advantage to have them published in the official 
Gazette ? — That is a point which is worth consideration. 

Hon'ble Sir F. H. Stewart.— Have you got any practical results from tho problems 
that you have referred to the different colleges { — It is only quite recently that they wore * 
sent out. Some results lmvo been sent in and we are now engaged in checking them. Wo 
have given them work to keep them going for a long time. 

Do you expect useful results ? — I expect useful results muinly from the work of the 
science professors. They are men of very high training and I consider that the knowledge 
they possess can be usefully employed in dealing with our industrial problems. At present 
there is danger of its being allowed to rust. 

If a central institute wore started, ^you would still send some of these problems to the 
colleges ? — Yes. That would be another source of assistance. 

Hon’bLe Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — You said that an expert class of officer would be 
required for the development of industries. Don’t you think that you also need men of 
the foremen type, such as blowers of glass, etc, ? — In the cuse of tho glass factory wc 
certaiuly want u superior man but men of the type you mention would also be useful. 

Dr. E. Hopkinaon.— As to the schools that you refer to, can you tell me about their 
location ? — They are spread all over the province. There is a school of arts and crafts 
at Lucknow, technical schools at Lucknow and Gorakhpur, a weaving institute at 
Benares, and a carpentry school at Bareilly. The dyeing school and the leather working 
school are at Cawnpore, and a school of needle work at Lucknow, 

Where are the colleges to which you refer your problems ?— They also are spread all 
over the province, e.g., at Meerut, Aligarh, Lucknow, Agra, Allahabad and Benares. 

On what principle do you refer the problems to the several colleges ?~One district 
has a reputation for one class of industry more than another. This is an experiment which 
is only three months old. Each college was given a list of subjects and tney selected tho 
class of work they could most suitably do. 

• 

And I take it from what you say that the professors of the different colleges are 
willing to do this work ? — Those who have spoken to me have expressed their plcasuro at 
being asked to do the work. In the ordinary course they spend most of their time in " 
academic work and they have, willingly agreed to handle applied problems. 

Can you give some more information about the peripatetic weaving schools that you 
refer to ? — This is au imiovation of the current year. The peripatetic school proceeds to tho 
village. Its sole object is to introduce the fly-shuttle loom by showing that it produces the 
goods more quickly than the old-fashioned throw-shuttle loom. They take the looms to the 
village and make exactly the same goods as the weavers of the district make and from the 
same yarn. The Collector takes an interest in it and as a start we have given the students 
a scholarship of Rs. 5 a month. The training lasts only for three months. 

Why do you give this scholarship ? -To encourage tho men to come to the school. It 
is very difficult to make a start. We shall reach a time when we shall not have to offer 
these scholarships. . Now we have to make a start with the scholarship. 

How long ago did you begin ?— We started in March of this year. The courso is only 
for three months. 

• 

How many teachers have you ? — There is the mistri who is a worker. He takes with 
him one practical weaver and six empty looms. Their work attracts curiosity and as soon 
ob the object is known, we offer the local Veavers an inducement by way of a scholarship 
of Ba. 5 a month’ in order to compensate them for any loss of earnings while undergoing 
training. 

Do you receive many applications? — I have several on hand. The classes have beon 
most successful. In the two first places visited they were so successful that we decided 
to stay for another three months. These two districts have now started schools themselves 
under our direction. 

H7 
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•Who controls those schools, tbe District Boards f— They are controlled by ourselves. 

How many looms are attached to each party?— Six altogether. Twelve men are 
working at a time * 

How long do they remain in one village ?— Three months. 

Do you consider that these classes might be multiplied ?— Yes. 

What anc tho arrangements for supplying the looms ? — They are local. We get the 
assistance of the local people interested. The working part of the loom only costs 
Rs. 7-8-0. 

Have you in contemplation the establishment of schools for other purposes than weav- 
ing?— I personally think that this type of school and teaching suits the village worker 
better than any other form of school. 

Do you think that in certain villages people will take pride in producing an article 
that is really hotter than the factory-made one?— I think it is very likely to follow. 

Will it raise the standard of production]?— Already the men are making a finer sort 
of dfoth. 

Is anything like this going on in tho Agricultural department ?— I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with it to say ; though this may he new to this province, it is not a new 
thing altogether. 

• 

Were your exports appointed under your Directorship ? Did you apply for them ? — I 
applied for the glass expert. I did not apply for the metal expert. It was before my 
time. 

Were the appointments satisfactory ? — Wo should have liked to have better men. 
They are not quite the men whom we want. The present method of appointment as 
regards experts is unsatisfactory. 

Can you suggost other moans ?— I should not like to do so. I have my own views on 
the matter. 

In the cose of giving aid to industries are you in touch with them and are you able to 
handle all Horts of subjects ?— Yes. For example I am in touch with every mill in 
Cawnpore. We are only concerned with the day-to-day problems as they arise and we are 
dealing only with the comparatively smaller industries. 

Are you able to advise them as to specifications of machinery, etc ?— I should assist 
if desired. Up to the present moment any consultations of this character are cloarly 
understood to bo confidential. I do not definitely advise applicants. I place the main 
points before them. They* decide for themselves. 

Are you able to ad viso as to the class of machinery ?— It so happens that I have a 
fairly wide. experience 'Before earning out to India I was engaged with a large buying 
firm at home and I have* fairly wide Knowledge of machinery ana machinery produots. 

How do you manage to keep up to date ?— The class of problems that I deal with 
are so simple that I can usually deal with them personally. I have many sources of 
information at my command. In the case of the Indian industrialists they are not 
usually aware as to where to go for a particular sort of information. 

«*> 

Do you regard yourself here as a sort of technical and business switch-board ? I 

bring the buyer and the seller together, aud it would relieve me if we had a larger 
number of advisers. 


You aTe only talking of the smaller industries ?— Of course. The large firm would 
never dream of consulting me on all points though they*' consult me on certain points. 

Are thero competent oonsulting engineers in this province I — There are none here, 
but several in Calcutta. 

Jfr. A. Chatterton .— Is there any system of co-ordination of the activities of the various 
Directors of Industries ? —There is none. I occasionally correspond with the Director of 
Madras. 

Do you think it desir&blo to bring the different Directors more closely into touch ? 
—I do think that would be useful. 

How do you suggest that should be done ?— I do not think it can be done except by 
some form of imperial organisation Yoh mast jiave some eo-ordiaating authority. 
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Do yon think it might bo useful if the annnal reports of the various departments' in 
the provinces were more widely circulated and bulletins issued in a uniform series ? — 
1 think it would help. It is a very important matter. 

Sir D. J. fata.— Have you any means of publishing the results of your researches ? — 
We publish a note and that is circulated to the people engaged in the industries, and to 
the Press. 

Is there anything published in India which gives results in a regular way ? —There 
are the reports of the Geological department. There is no journal that I know of which 
treats of industrial matters in the same way. 

Do you think that something of the kind is desirable for work that pertains to indus- 
tries ?— I think an official journal would be of great value in preserving a permanent re- 
cord. But a work of that kind would only bo valuable whon we had definite results 
to publish. 

Hon'ble Pandit M, M. Malaviya , — Would you like to disclose the results 
of your research ?— Undoubtedly. For example there is any amount of ordinary tallow to 
be had here but it is not fit for sizing and consequently cotton mills import tallow fbr 
sizing. We have done a certain amount of work upon this in our laboratory and we have 
now successfully demonstrated that our local tallow can be refined commercially and 
made fit for use in cotton mills. Now a man has bought or is buying the appliances 
which are needed to manufacture it on a commercial scale. No Government assistance 
was needed. • 

Has the result been published ?— The best publication is the production of the tallow. 
I am quite williug to publish as soon as the man gets a start. 

Gould you not give the public a description of the way in which the thing was 
done '{—Both Mr. Srivastava and myself recognize the desirability of publishing this and 
similar results had we got the necessary leisure and staff at our disposal. That is the 
main difficulty. Wc have not got the physical means. 

Hon'ble Sir F. H. Stewart.— Could you indicate the reasons why bobbins 
manufacture has failed ?— There were two efforts to my knowledge. One in Sttrat failed 
owing to defective business management. One in Calcutta failed because it 
was m a wrong location. These are my opinions only of course. We contemplate 
the manufacture of bobbins in a place whore the wood is grown, where water power is 
available, and with specially trained labour. * ■ ’ * * < 

What about distribution ?— The reduced cost of manufacture would more than cover 
the freight. * * * - 

Hon'ble Sir Faeulbhoy Currimbhoy . — Have you a knowledge ef the Swadeshi Btores 
in Bombay ?— Yes. I have some personal knowledge of it. ' * 

Don’t you think that that class of shops wiljL- be., very advantageous for -Indian 
industries ?— I am in favour of it. ^ - 

Hon'ble Pandit M \ M. Malaviya.— You say " If a live propaganda were, to be* 
developed in connection with the central commercial museum and conducted through 
the medium of the Industries departments of the different provinces, its work 
would , I believe, be of considerable value. ” Don't you think that you should have at 
least one commercial museum for eaoh province ? — I don’t think so. 1 have said that the 
museum in Calcutta is rightly situated there. I don’t think the time has come for further 
museums of that description. 

Hon'ble Sir F,H. Stewart, — Who manages the central emporium in the United 
Provinces ?— It comes under my control bnt it is Actually managed by a firm of publicity 
agents whose standing is beyond question. They submit monthly figures to me. They 
have no interest in profits. 

Do yon think it would be a good thing to extend this to all the provinces ?— -I would 
extend it to all India generally. * 

What is bhe commercial section which is noir provided as part of the emporium ? — That 
is the display of commercial samples. 

And your experience is that it brings buyers and sellers together ?— The emporium is 
for bringing together the individual buyer and the seller of the small art-wares of the 
province. 
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8ir D . «/. Tata . — With regard to this emporium, does your experience suggest the 
advisability of establishing an emporium of a similar nature in each of the smaller 
industrial provinces ?— -I think that our experience is sufficient to warrant my saying that 4 
if there were other emporia for our small art industries they would be of ilse. 

• Would you advocate emporia for other provinces as well ?— We would like to develop 
inter-provincial trade ; but I should clearly differentiate. Our own goods must not be 
mixed up with those of other provinces. 

President.— llow long has this been in existence ? — From October, 1915. 

When you favour the multiplication of commercial museums have you realised the cost of 
the staff and the expense involved in marking the up-to-date prices ? — I have expressed 
myself badly if I conveyed the impression that I was in favour of an extension of these 
museums I intended to say that if ybu wanted to bring all the buyers and all the sellers 
together, a very large extension of commercial museums would bo needed and that the 
cost would be prohibitive. 

*You really consider that commercial museums as exemplified in Calcutta are 
impracticable for the whole country ?— Yes. 

What have you to say about the difficulty in keeping the prices up to date ?— I am 
averse to the prices being shown at all. No prices could bo true, for in every case you 
have both a wholesale and retail price. 

Sir D. J. Tata.— With regard to exhibitions, should they be merely popular in character 
or would you confine them to traders and manufacturers ? — May I ask you what you mean 
by “ popular ” in this respect ? 

I am referring to a reply given to us the other day that those exhibitions were 
merely places where you met. your friends and nothing resulted. If, instead of making 
them popular with merry-go- rounds and things of that sort, you make them just places 
where buyers could meet sellers and something of that kind, would it not be more useful ?— 

In my evidence 1 have rocommonded that we should develop our local district fairs, and 
industrial exhibitions would be combined with them. 

I lake it that you think that the same object would be served by central emporia ?— 

I also wish to encourage the local or district fairs. I do nob know what practice prevails in 
Bombay. In this province there are local yearly fairs with which we are now combining 
industrial exhibitions. 

You do not approve of travelling exhibitions ? — That is a travelling exhibition virtually. 

A local fair is held here to-day, and next week at another place, and we hope to take 
advantage of these by sending exhibits to them all in due course. 

With regard to tiade representatives, would you be averse, to the appointment of 
such representatives even in Asiatic markets ?— I am dealing with the United Provinces 
only. At present wc have practically no markets abroad. If a market of that sorb were 
established I would reconsider the point. The United Provinces seud little if anything to 
China and the Persian Gulf. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson.— You suggest that the actual prices for all imported articles should 
be published. ^at seems bo me to be a large proposition. Take the particular case of a 
steam boiler. It is useless to give the price without complete specification.^— There may be 
some exoeptious. To publish the mere fact that you purchased so many yards of certain 
cloth would be of no value unless full particulars were attached, and even then prioes 
would be of no value unless we also knew exactly what the cloth was. 

Don't you think that the exceptions would bo very numerous ?— I would not absolutely 
specify that prices mu 9 t be given. If you are interested in boilers you are empowered to 
write to Government or the department controlling the purchase and get from them the 
specification of the boilers which they purchasod and the prices. When I say * publish 9 1 
do not necessarily mean that all the information should be given in one publication. 

President-— It lias been suggested that this point might bo covered by the publication 
each year of a statement in the torm of a blue book of the actual purchases made by 
Government during the previous year and the prices paid for the articles purchased. A 
report of that kind issued onco a year, it* is suggested) might cover all the necessary 
information and the producers in this country would make it their business to study it.— 
That would cover the need. 

Hon'Ue Pandit U. M. MdLaviya.—li such a list is published showing the articles 
used by the Government during the previous yearj would you not think it also desirable to 
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publish a list of those articles which would be required in the coming year ? There may l>e 
some articles purchased in the previous year which may not be required in the coming 
year P— That may bo so. But how can we publish an estimate for the coming year. 

I am only suggesting that some of the articles which wore purchased last year may not 
lie required for the coming year? — I should not have anything omitted. 

Don’t you think there may be some disadvantages in creating a buying department for 
India ?— I have not sufficiently considered the difficulties. I have merely mentioned the 
desirability as it appeared to me. 

Would ono such department do for the whole of India ?— I have not sufficiently 
considered it, but I do think that it will lie necessary to have one controlling authority for 
India. 

You want expert advice for only certain class of articles, but not for all articles which 
are purchased by Government ? Supposing Government is purchasing paper from Indian 
mills, you do not want expert advice every year? — No We have the agency for it in the 
Controller of Stationery. 

Horible Sir FazuLbhoy Currimbhoy.— Suppose I want, to start a sugar factory and I 
want Government to give me 5,000 acres of land under certain conditions and acquire them 
for me, do you think that the Laud Acquisition Act should be applied ?— As sugar is an 
agricultural subject 1 cannot offer an opinion. I had only factories in my mind which 
Mould require a comparatively small area of land. 

Horible Pandit M . M. Malaviy a. offering this opinion have you considered the 
injustice or hardship that is involvcci iu acquiring land from people who are residing thereon 
or using it for private purposes ? -I take it for granLud that the authorities who examine 
the churns before acquiring the land would take that into consideration. 

Would you not lay it down as a condition that no man should be deprived of his land 
for industrial purp >aes unless at least he is given some other laud for raising his dwelling 
or for his other private use, as the ease may bo ? — 1 would not like to fetter Government’s 
hands. I trust in justice being done. 

Do you know tis a fact that al present there is no obligation on the part of the 
Government to buy land for people ousted from their dwellings in order to give them room 
to build houses on?— I am now considering only the acquisition of land for industrial 
purposes. Is it suggjstod that when a piece of land is acquired for a factory an injustice 
would l e done to the owner of the land ? 

A hundred, men may be ousted from their houses for a few acres ? — I take it for 
granted that satisfactory conditions would be attaehod to the compulsory acquisition. The 
difficulty 1 wish to overcome is this. We have a concern iu Cawppore at this moment who 
want to expand their works, and are proceeding to acquire the necessary land. Although 
the total area of the land is small, they have to deal with 9 or 10 owners. They thought 
everything was settled when suddenly one man who owns a small plot iu the centre says 
that he will not sell ; in other words it is blackmail. 

Is he not entitled to keep to his land ? Would you allow any one to do the same thing 
with regard to yourselves ? — If I receive a fair price. 

And you are to judge as to whether the price is fair ?— The circumstances w ould be 
taken into account in judging what the compensation should be. 

Do you know that in England land must be found for a man who is ousted from his 
house?— No. 

You would not confine your remarks to Government land or nazul whore it may be 
available?- It may not apply. A particular industry may have to be carried on in a 
particular locality in which there is no Government or nazul land available. 

In that case you would not mind how many dwellings have to be removed to make 
room for the expansion of an industry ?— That is putting the case in rather a strong form. 

I have known instances of a Iqrge number of people being ousted without any provision 
for their dwelling houses in town improvement schemes ?— There should of course be proper 
condition*' -atachtd. 

Would you agree that there should be Home other land provided in exchange before 
a man is asked to give up his dwelling for an industrial purpose?— If he desires it. 

Unless he consents, you will insist on some other land being provided for him before 
he is asked to give np his dwelling?— Yes. 
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President— I should like to know generally whether in your judgement the inability 
to c^pply the Lind \ requisition Act now for industrial purposes is or is not a serious bar to 
industrial development in the country ?— I do not say it is a serious bar. I say it is a check 
upon it. 

In your opinion it is not sufficiently serious for legislation f— It is not sufficiently 
.serious to warrant auy special legislation to which general exception might be taken. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. if. Malaviya. — You say ** The Central Institute at Benares has, 

I am afraid, not achieved much practical result so far.” Can you tell us why it has 
failed ?— 1 caunot definitely tell why it has failed because if we knew wo could put it right. 
Up to the prt-Mt ut the students trained there have not entered into any established industry. 
They have been tried in mills and have failed, and thoy have not established businesses 
themselves. 

Is t he admission confined to students of the weaving class ?— No. 

You say “ In connection with the district industrial schools which are mainly devoted 
to weaving, owing to wrong methods in the past, they have not fulfilled their functions as 
J think they might, have doiu*, their prime object being to establish the use of the fly 
shuttle loom." If you made the object more general, would ttiey meet with a bettor fate ? — 
I Uiink they are not ready for that yet. 

You speak about the system of apprenticeship following school training. By the 
words “ t<»l lowing .school training ” do I understand you to mean that general elementary 
education should precede it?— I am speaking ol " following technical school training." 

Before students are scut to a technical school, would you not recommend that they 
should have had previous general elementary educal, ion? — Each technical school deals with 
that. Tim standard of admission varies with each school. As the Commission ol served 
at Bareilly it is very low indeed. At tho technical school, Luckuow, we are able to insist 
on a higher standard. 

Would it he an advantage if, before* they join technical schools, students have had a 
preliminary course in elementary instruction ?— Yes, certainly, if itoould be devised. 

You do not se * anything in the way of that, being done except the provision of funds? 
Is not the desire lor self improvement widely increasing ? — Yes. 

Dr. E. I/opkineon .—' With regard to the last, paragraph of this section you speak of 
standa id oi examination for mechanical engineers YVho prescribes that standard ?— The 
Board i»f Examiner* in each province. They are appointed ad hoc by tho Local Government. 

The law r laiing to steam boilers and prime movers is imperial? — Yes, but the 
rules an* provincial. 

JIM A. ChatUrion — Are you in favour of literary and industrial education bciug 
carried on •'oiitemporaneously in tho same school ' — That is raising a very big question to 
which 1 li .vc not given ml quar* consideration As at present advised I consider they 
should I o separate. 

Hon Ido Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbkoy. — Is the Board of Indus} rios at present responsible 
to the, Dbo-tur <>t Industries ?— It is responsible to Government. 

Are voti .still for nomination and not election ?— I think it must always be nominated. 

At present the body is nominated and still you do not quite approve it as it is 
constituted ? — I approve of the principle of nomination That is not the same thing as 
approving the actual nominees. I am speaking only about this province. 

You want an Imperid Department of Industries ? — I think it would be a desirable 
department. 

Arc the Direct, ors of Industries ol' the different provinces to coino under the Imperial 
Go\ eminent or the Local Government 1—1 have given ail opinion on that poiut. J arnnot 
Mitlieioutly act juainted with the Government organisation itself to he quite sure how ic 
could best lu« i k me. 1 believe in the desirability of an imperial departmeut of industries, 
but. the work of the Director of Industries must necessarily be provincial. 

You say The interchange of views aud ‘periodical visits between the Directors of 
Industries of various provinces might be encouraged.” l)on*t you think that if there is an 
Imperial Department tho Director of each province can get all the information as to what 
i* being done in the other provinces. That will facilitate matters more ?— Yes, if you have 
an iinpi rial department. 
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One Director may have a policy of his own in his own province and may not like to 
give information to the other provinces ; through the Imperial Department such difficulties 
could be obviated ?— Yes. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya.— Do all the probloms which the Director of 
Industries deals with come before the Board for collective consideration ?— No. Only 
those which Government ask mo to put before the Board. 

You have no initiative in this matter ? Von have no power to deoido whnt matters 
should be referred (o the Board ? — I do not think that I have ever had ail occasion to • 
decide ytt whether I have powers or not. As a matter of course, in the usual practice, 
when a recommendation from me or a now proposal goes to Government, they may pass 
orders on it at once, or they may desire Umt it bo referred to the Board of Industries. 

Have the members of the Board power to bring forward any question for consideration 
before the Board? — They have certainly the power. 

Are they informed of all t ho matters which are referred to you? For instance, a 
particular firm refers a question to you either of research or of the husinoss aspects of a 
particular proposal. Are such proposals which are made to you communicated to the 
other members ? — No. 

They dial only with those matters which are referred to them by the order •£ 
Government { — That is so. 

Don’t you think that- it would be hotter in the gcnornl interests of the development 
of industries if the members wore informed of the proposals that come to you and if they 
received the collective consideration of the Board ? — It would he impossible under the 
present constitution. 

Do you think that an advance could be made by laying down that a certain class of 
questions should be roforre 1 to the Board for collective consideration? — Do 1 understand 
that you mean that i ho Director of Industries should postpone dealing with the problem 
until he takes their advice ? Yes. 

Where matters of principle are concerned ?— Matters of principle invariably go to 
Government an I 1 may say they are invariably referred to the Board. 

Suppose a company asks for fimneia! help. Would you deal with it finally? — I am 
not competent to deni with it. I send it to Government, who almost invariably refer it to 
the Board. 

Then in practice the quest ion ol giving help to a company is not decided upon by the 
Government unless it has been referred to the Board? — Unless it so happens that the 
application was utterly impracticable, in which case the Government would pass orders 
them.', elves. Personally I do not pass any orders. 

You advocate the creation of an Imperial Department of Industries. Tin* main reason 
is that ‘t. will correlate the activities of the various provinces ?— I have regarded that as 
the main work. 

All our industrial questions must be dealt with by the provincial department ? — No, 
for instance, the question of railway freight on goods going to the seaboard. 

Gould not i (‘presentations made by the different Departments of Industries to the 
Railway Board or to the Commerce and industry depart merit sorve the purpose ?— The 
Railway Bouid lias no power over tariff rates. They can make recommendations. 
Between the maximum and minimum rates the railways decide for theim elves. 

The maximum and minimum rates are fixed by the Railway Board ?— That is, as a 
matter of policy, tor the whole of India. 

Do you contemplate that th.* Department of Industries should have greater powers in 
the matter of rates ilmu the Railway Board ? — Yes. 

And you will give that power to the bead of the department?' — I assume that the 
head o! the department would not have power vested in himself, hub he would have an 
opportunity of placing the views of the industries much more powerfully before such 
authorities as exist who would control rates. 

He would bo a more powerful advocate of the views of the Departments of Industries 
of the provin- or ?— Yes. 

He could not be the deciding authority ?— No. 

Don’t you think that the object could be served by a more powerful representation of 
the views of the Departments of Industries to tbo Railway Board ?— Take the United 
Provinces as an instance. Suppose they want to export certain goods from these provinces 
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to Bombay and they are given the special rate which they ask for, it may harm the Punjab 
industry; 1 do not know that, and might press this representation. If I had an imperial 
head to refer to, he would put me right at once. 

Don't you think that the Railway Board havo an opportunity of doing that, because 
the Kailwuy Board exercise some control over all the railway in the country ?— They do not 
control the rates. Maximum and minimum rates are laid down for the various classes of 
goods by the tariff committees. 

Tariff committee* work within the general limitations laid down by the Railway 
Board ? — Yes. 

A nd you do not propose that the head of the Department of Industries should have 
power to decide any question relating to tariffs ? — No. Only as an advocate. 

Do you think that is sufficient justification for creating a new imperial head? — That 
will not be his only function. 

And the second tiling that you waut him to do is to deal with larger questions which 
are imperial in character, for instance matters of transport, industrial surveys, export 
markets, etc. Could not the heads of the Departments of Industries of the various 
provinces make the necessary representation to the Commerce and Industry Department to 
set such authority in motion, lor instance in the matter of survey, as may be necessary— 
the Forest department or any other department ? 1 want to understand why this eannofc 
be done under the existing arrangements through the action of the provincial departments ? — 
It seems to me that it is because the Ministry of Commerce and Industry— it may be on 
uceount of its being overburdened with work — Las not got the time or the neeessary 
qualifications to admit of tackling questions like that. They certainly do not at present. 

You only expect, the now department yon want to be created to deil with questions 
which are imperial in character and to adjudicate between the different provinces ? — 1 have 
not set. out the 1 unctions in detail, imr have I given sufticent thought t»u them even now. 
But. 1 am quite sure that there is a very large field for an Imperial Department, of 
Industries ami in that eon nee lion 1 would like to say that it must be remembered that 
commerce ami industry are not natural allies always. 

When you say that, ihey are not natural allies, that their interests are naturally 
oppose! to one another in wuny directions, J suppose you are speaking of men engaged in 
commerce and men engaged in Indus! ry? So far as Government is ooneerned, no 
department of Government eau be opposed to any other department of Government ? — 
Government is equally interested in the work of both. The Commerce department of the 
Government, and the industry department of the Government cannot be flying at each 
other’s throats, and your remarks that the interest of the two are opposed to each other 
can hold good only m the case of private firms or indiviluals ?— You lay more stress on the 
word ‘opposed’ than 1 intend. 1 mean conflicting. 

The proposal to create a new Imperial Industries Department i,s a big proposal. We 
have one proposal for an Imperial Technical and Scientific department. Your proposal 
is different from it. 1 want to understand the reason for it i — 1 think 1 contemplated both. 

Do you seriously contemplate that the interest- of the Department of Commerce of 
tile Government of India and the Department of Industries which you propose would 
conflict with each other, both representing Government, the object of both being to promote 
every braueli of the administration ? — It I may illustrate it, how are we to reconcile the 
interests of Messrs, ltalli Brothers who are keen on the export of our raw produce aud the 
interests of the people of India who are keen on manufacturing goods in *thu country ? — 
Hero you have iu your mind private firms and individuals who are differently interested in 
trade ? — I have no private individuals in my mind. 

Government as an exporter of raw materials could have no interest in conflict with 
the Government as a promoter of industries '{ It is absolutely unthinkable ? — I do not 
suggest that the Government's endeavours are really conflicting. I know that Government 
urc very anxious to promote the inter ets of both 

The two departments are like two limbs of the body ?— -Yes. Industries uuder the 
present constitution do not roeeivo sufficient attention, that is their representation is not 
Btrong enough. 

You think then that, by the creation of an Imperial Department of Industries, 
industries would receive the attention that you think they should receive ? — Yes, and the 
Provincial Directors of Industries would receive the guidance they are in need of. 

Dou’t you think that Provincial’ Directors should be men who can aot upon their own 
initiative aud judgment ?— 1 They are not ordinary men ? They must be selected for the 
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experience and bnriness qualifications ?— 1 refer you to the Civil List. All Directors of 
Industries excepting myself are civil servants. 

Tou object then to a non-business man being placed nt the head of Department of 
Industries ?— I do not answer that. 

Tou have said that you wanted a man with business experience to be at the head of the 
Department of Industries ? — I have said that here. 

Hon'ble Sir F- H. Stewart — Can you tell me the constitution of the Board of * 
Industries in this province ? — Not from memory. Thcro are twenty members. The Board 
comprises representatives of Government departments, such as Public Works Department, 
Forests, Education and Agriculture, representatives of scienoe from the colleges, two 
nominees from the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, and individuals nominated by 
Government. The Chairman of the Board is the Director of Agriculture. He is not 
ex -officio Chairman ; the appointment is personal. 

Would you make any suggestion for the re-constitution of that Board ? — As the matter 
is before our Government I would rather not touch it. 

Dr. B. Hophinson — Have you any assistants ?— I have no trained assistant. I have 
five clerks in all. I have personally to deal with everything. • 

You cannot devolve anything at all ? — Within the last ton days I have managed to get 
the temporary services of a retired Registrar of one of the Government Secretariats who I 
hope may be able to relieve me of some office routine work. 

Thoro is no office in connection Vith your department except the one here at 
Cawnpore ? —No. My office is in a rented building. 

It must be very difficult for people in remote places to get into touch with you ? — It 
will explain matters if I mention that as part of our organisation we have over 100 
honorary trade correspondents, that is, prominent local gentlemen who assist me in 
procuring and supplying information. 

That organisation is taken advantage of? — Yes. It is purely honorary and gentlemen 
who are generally recognised os leaders take part in it. 

Supposing you have had a free hand in developing your department, would you 
establish branch offices with assistant directors and so on ?— Not in the present stage of our 
development, but later on wo might. 

You think you can cover the whole ground with success ? — Yes. 

Mr. A . Ghatterton. — I should like to ask you this question. I take it that you would 
like a large increase in your staff ? — Yes. I should like an increase in my staff. 

Do you want the appointment of more expert advisers to you ?— I think that was dealt 
within a question froin«the President in which I said that where we had work for whole- 
timo men I cortainly would. 

You are not in favour of having Deputy Directors ? — We are not. yet large enough for 
it. 


But would not Deputy Directors lead to a large development itself ?— That is true, 
and if the fundi were available the appointment of two Deputy Directors dealing with 
different branches of industries in this province would be of very great value. 

For instance, at present, you would not havo enough work for a special district 
officer? — No. 

If you had a special district officer analogous to the executive engineer in a district 
dealing with the industrial resources of the whole district, would it not lead to a very rapid 
and large increase in industrial matters ?— I do not think that at the present stage of oar 
development decentralisation of that kind would be helpful. It might be necessary at a 
considerably later stage of our growth. I would rather have Deputy Directors attached to 
the Director himself and acting on his orders and touring in the province, they might each 
be given one section^of the province oi each might be given a group of industries, but two 
would be ample. Whether there should be a group of subjects or a group of divisions, 
would depend .largely on the character of the Deputy Director. 

Do you think it worth one’s while experimenting in this way taking a certain district 
which is industrially backward and placing a special officer under you in that district to 
develop the district ?— I am willing to try an experiment that looks hopeful, but I oannot 
think of a particular indus ry which would necessitate it at the moment. 

33 
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President. — I understaud your proposal is for an Imperial Department of Industries 
under one head, t'our idea is that that head should have more advisory and inspecting 
powers, that he will be in fact analogous to the Inspoctor-General of Forests ?— Yes. 

That he might he called the Inspector General of Industries or Industrial Adviser to 
Government or Commissioner of Industries ? — That is what I had in my mind. 

That be should have no executive powers within the provinces ? — He would naturally 
be consulted by the provincial Government. 

And that he would be advising the Government of India as to tho general policy, and 
it would he his duty to see that that general policy was carried out throughout the 
provinces by the various Directors l — Yes. 

That all executive acts were in general conformity to that policy ?— Yes. 

In other words, coining back to the analogy of the Forest Department, where they have 
a sanctioned working plan for forest development, the provincial conservators carry out 
tliat plan ? — Yes. 

The Directors of Industries in the provinces would carry out a similar sanctioned 
forking plan ? — If it wore feasible it would be ideal. 

Your id«a is, if you had an Inspector-General of Industries (or whatever name you 
may wish to call him), tho Government of India would be better provided with advice from 
the point of view of indigenous industries as opposed to the other interests that are now 
represented in Government by the Railway Board ?— That is a separate Industries Depart- 
ment. ' 

How many Directors of Industries are there in India ? — Madras has a Director of 
Industries. The Punjab lias agriculture and industries combined, so also have the Central 
Provinces. The United Provinces lias a Director of Industries. 

Is it within your knowledge true that there have been great differences of policy in the 
different provinces ?— On broad lines of policy. 

They have been following a policy in Madras which is different from the policy followed 
here ?— (^uite different. 

And in some respects the policy followed in Madras is a policy that you would not agree 
with ? — Yes. 

In other words, you want some central authority that would bring together the good 
points of the various policies in the different provinces ?— ' Yes 

And then authoritatively state what shall be the determining policy ? — Yes. 

There are only four Directors of Industries now. Would it not be an advantage if 
you had an annual conference of these Directors of Industries with, a view to getting into 
closer touch with one another and to correlating your industrial activities in the different 
provinces ? — Decidedly it would be of advantage. 

You think it. would not be sufficient as an alternative to a more expensive piece of 
apparatus, namely the head of an Imporial Department ?— I do not, though interchange of 
views may be useful. 

Tho head of the Imperial Departmeut of Industries would be a different individual 
and in addition to the head of the department of, say, chemistry or geology l They would all 
be separate heads ?— Yos. 

He would be responsible for a portion of the commercial intelligence ?— The Commer- 
cial Intelligence Department would come under him. Statistics have already, been 
separated from Commercial Intelligence. All information relating to the industries cf the 
country would certainly be dealt with by tho Industries Department. 

Don’t you think that it would bcdifficult ordinarily to find a business man, that is to 
say, a man experienced in business, who would-be willing to accept a Government 
appointment cither as Director of Industries or Industrial Commissioner to the Government 
of India ?— I think you can get a suitable man provided you pay an adequate salary for the 
appointment. * 

The pay of the head of a department of the Government of India may vary from 
Ra. 2,000 to Rs. 8,000.— On that pay you would get men who have had a training somewhat 
fckin to my own. 
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Bat not ordinarily with the same amount of experience — 20 years’ business experience ? — 

I do not think they would oome for less than Rs. 2,500. 

Would you be able to attract business men with 15 to 20 years' experience on a salary 
of Bs. 3,000 a month ?— Yes. 

Because it is accompanied by other advantages, status, pension, etc?— Yes/ 

I suppose you would agree that it would be impossible to obtain what you ‘would call a 
successful business man unless some accident in his career made him to oome ?— Wo certainly 
want a business man who has achieved success. ' 

You would not like to be responsible for advising Government to accept an unsuccess- 
ful man ? — No. 

And you conceive the possibility of there being difficulties in filling up this post ?— I 
think the field of supply is very limited. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — In paragraph 2 of this Ruction you say, Technical sad 
•' There is much work to be done in commotion with the development of our minerals, the ,*°,us tiflo depark * 
exploitation of our forest products, the development of our oil-pressing industry and allied " 
industries, the manufacture of chemicals, perfumes, essential oils, an. I tanning extracts, etc.’* 

Taking that into account do you think that the development, of the Forest Research 
Institute at Dehra Dun, by the addition of an industrial side to it would be a suitable means 
for providing for this I — For forest products. 

You wish to provido for the development of minerals, for the exploitation of forest 
products, and the development of the vil-pressing industry ? — Minerals and oils are not all 
forest products. 

What about the manufacture of chemicals and of perfumes ?— They are outside forest 
activities. 

What would bo the best centre for that kind of work ?— I am not propared to name a 
particular locality at present. 1 have said 1 in the north of India.* It might be in this 
province. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — You talk of an Imperial Research Laboratory and also of two 
institutes— one at Bangalore and one in the United Provinces. Will the laboratories be 
separate from or attached to the institutes ?— Substitute the word ‘institute* for 
laboratory. I do not contemplate a separate imperial laboratory. 

These two institutions should be under imperial control and should be financed 
imperially, I presume ?— Yos. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya.— You say that you do not think that a college 
of commerce is necessary in this province, because you think that will not assist 
industrial development. In view of the large export and import trade and the necessity of 
marketing oui gooisnn the best way possible, and also in view of the necessity of training 
our young men to carry on banking business, don't you think that a college of commerce, 
giving instruction in banking and other subjects, will distinctly promote industrial 
development ? At what ago would those men bo released from thoir training ?— I again 
say that in our present stage I prefer to have men comparatively young, trained in the 
particular industry which they wish to enter. 

The college of commerce does more than train assistants. Among other things, the 
college will give training in the management of banking ?— He can learn by private Btudy 
and evening classes. He should be in the particular industry or office at the age of 16 or 17. 

Do you expect to turn out managers of banks by the training which you propose to 
give ?— I have not first-hand acquaintance with banking methods and training, but 1 know 
that the usual thing is that the man enters a bank fairly young and he gets his theoretical 
qualifications in the way of supplementary training, while his practical training is 
going on all the time. 

Don’t you think that if he started with instruction in any trade or branches that he 
might take up, he would derive more advantage from the practical training which he is to 
receive? — I am quite confident th&t if you tram those men in such a college you would 
not have openings for them. For instance, if I were to start and run a bank I would 
prefer a young man who has a matrioulatiogi certificate or a school final certificate coming 
to me at the age of 16 or 17 and applying himself to my business and learning the practical 
side of my business in the most valuable years of his life. 

What is your business?— I am assuming f6r the moment banking. 
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Do you think that pur firm or department would afford sufficient soope for giving 
him training in banking which would fit him to be a manager /—Supplemented by his own 
study and attendance at evening schools if such were provided. 

You know there was a large number of banks started in India a few years ago. I 
refer to tho People's Bank ?— Yes. 

Don't you think that if we bad men who had received proper training under good 
teachers thuy would have been better able to manage such banks ?— I am not acquainted 
with the fact as to whether they hud any training or not. 

Assume that they had been trained as such bauk officers os you have described ?— I 
should like to test that training first. 

What body would you establish to test it ?— Myself. I am the employer and I would 
like to personally test that man’s knowledge. 

Do you think that the majority of employers and business mon have got the time and 
ability to test the banking capacity of their assistants ?— I am talking now of the general 
aspect of the question. Are you now dealing with the l>ank ? Personally if I were the 
banker I should most certainly test my applicant. 

r Do you mean to say -that the majority of the persons engaged in business havo the 
time and ability to test a man’s knowledge of banking ? — It is their primary duty to test 
an applicant before they employ him. 

To train or to test him ?— To test him. He would give him training in his own bank. 

In the absence of such a system as tho Scottish banking system or the English system, 
don't you think that it would be an advantage to have a collegoof commerce where some 
instruction in the principles and practice of banking could l>o given ? — It could not replace 
it. 

Apart from banking, in other matters dealing with oommerce, with the marketing of 
goods, the transport of goods and the collecting of raw materials, don’t you think that 
a college of commerce would give a training which would enable Indians to take more 
usefully to commerce thuu they can without it. — No. Most decidedly not. 

In view of our large exports and imports would you give any training to Indians to 
deal with them ?— Put him in an office dealing with these. 

Supposing offices do not take them in— there aro not offices enough managed by Indians 
which would take Indian youths in and give them the necessary commercial train- 
ing? — It is a very wide supposition. 

Are you aware that few firms are willing to take educated Indian youths to train 
them?— The trouble is this. They come in at an age in which the applicant for employ- 
ment is over 20 or 21. He imagines he knows a great deal already, but in actual practice 
his knowledge is exceedingly small, and within my own experience I* may say I have had 
difficulty of that sort. 

In view of that difficulty, don’t you think there would be an advantage in having 
such an institution as 1 suggest ? We have iu England the system that you have described 
the English system of apprentices working up in tho office, and still the universities have 
recognised the value of imparting commercial education. Taking that fact into account 
don’t you think that an institution like a college of cjmmeree would help Indian industrial 
progross ?— I am not an educational authority, but from what I know of the subject I think 
you will find that this is almost a departure in English educational matters-*- the college of 
commerce— and it is only because England, I think, has progressed sufficiently far to 
warrant tho training of men and to find openings for them. My point is that our develop- 
ment has not advanced to tho stage at which we want the college-trained youth entering 
with a very high degree of general education and taking a comparatively high place in the 
organisation he joins ; that for some years to come the man who is going to be of most use 
to us will be the man who starts commercial life at the age of sixteen or seventeen 
approximately. 

You don't think that if you had such trained young men they would promote busi- 
ness.?— No. 

You havo said that money for marketing exports and imports of agricultural produets 
is to a very small extent supplied by Indians. Don’t 1 you think that if commercial 
knowledge was more widely spread, Indians would be more willing to come forward to 
invest their capital in trade ? It there was a little commercial education given iu our school 
classes and oollegee, would not Indians be more ready and willing to invest their money in 
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trade? -I think that is a matter which must be left i o the natural growth of confidence. 
Confidence is the main thing nud I do not think that it is so much a matter of college 
education. 

Will not knowledge gained by education promote confidence ?— Education will. 

Many comp'aints have been brought to you regarding railway freights ?— Not many. 

You h ve nut mentioned them Will you kindly help us with a list of the complaints 
later on? - Yes. I can give the particulars of such complaints as have been received. 

i 

Hun tie Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy.— About the oilsuid industry— seeds are scut 
from here to go to other countries and they come luck as oil which is so Id hero?— Sometimes. 

Our difficulty is that wo are sending seeds abroad and oil is got from other countries 
and we do not got the benefit of that industry here? — Yes. It is disadvantageous. 

Hon hie Pandit M. M. Afalaviya . — You say “ The use of spirit in industry and 
trade could begrcitly enlarged if the regulations of the Excise Department could bo suitably 
modified." lias any action been taken by the Government in that direction ?- Not to my 
knowledge. 

What difficulty has arisen in the way of carrying on the manufacture of spirit ? — The 
excise regulations are such that we cannot make use of spirit in industry. Our Government 
has taken that matter up. 

If the Local Government is in favour of it, the Excise Department of the United 
Provinces cannot stand in the way ?— The excise regulations are controlled imperially. 
The icgulatious forbid it, except under cfonditioi is which retard its commercial use. 


Witness No. 20. 

Mr. «T. 1\ ISitiVAST.WA, M.Sc., (Vicr ); A.M.S.T., Assistant Technological Chnnist , 
Department of Industries } United Provinces. 

Written evidence. 

In this statement I shall confine my remarks to those matters only of which I have had 
special expo lien x* during the last, five years in my official career as Assistant T» cbnological 
Chemist under the United Provinces Government. These matters fall under the following 
heads : — 

II. — Technical aid to industries. 

Y1J. — Organization of technical and scientific departments of Government. 

YJil. — Government oigauizat ion for the collection and distribution of commercial 
intelligence. 

I will not, however, attempt to answer all the questions under these but would prefer 
to give my views in a connected form, taking care that I keep within the limits of these 
questions. 

II. — Technical aid to industries. 

I, for one slrougly fed that the future of the industrial progress oi India depends iu 
a great measure on the manner in which technical and scientific aid is administered lo its 
nascent or half-developed industries. It mast be conceded that tiirro has been .something 
wanting in the spasmodic efforts made so far to afford scinlifie as-i«t nice to various 
industries. To take one example — much scientific work has been done in indigo under tli * 
auspices of the .Bihar Planters' Association but tins work has not ■ ecu of n practical n .lure, 
and lias not kept pace with the work done in Germany on syntheti- indigo; hence the 
o listing of the ioinier by the latter. Bihar planters are only ju.-t beginning to realise 
that to compete with the Germans, they must pay them back in their own coin. It is 
useless thinking that ;o long as syuthenc indigo is not derived from the plant it cannot b.* 
held to lo identical with the natural product and so tin; former must, always be regarded 
as u lose imitation ot the latter. It should have been clear to all enthudasts of natural 
indigo that so far as the dyer is concerned the difference between the lianiral and ihc 
synthetic y uduct is only determined by the price and the lorm in which the dy • i-* off -led 
to him. Tiie German manufacturer anticipated the points which wmiJd ajipo.il to the 
dyer. He plated his article in the form of pastes of standard strengths «o th.:t. tf e long 
and tedious process of grinding and the necessity of determining the indigotin contents 
of any particular sample were done away with. Both these factor?, meant a great saving of 
time and cost to the dyer. 
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This matter was studied four years ago by Mr. Cole (Dyer, Cawnpore Woollen Mills 
Company) and myself with a view to ascertain by practical large-scale trials carried out at 
the Cawnpore Woollen Mills as to whether natural indigo possessed any advantages over 
the synthetic product so far as the quality and quantity of the outturn were concerned. 
Our results which were contributed with the permission of Sir Alexander McHoborf to the 
Society of Dyers and Colourists, Bradford, showed that no special advantages were possessed 
by either product- and that their use was governed by considerations merely of price and 
of whether t hey were available in a readily usable form. The attention of the Indigo 
Chemist might be drawn to both these points. 


Natural indigo placed on the? market in the form of standard paste would appeal most 
forcibly to t he dyer. J have no experience of the methods of Indigo manufacture used in 
Bihar but J have seen and visited during the last, 18 months some indigo concerns in the 
United Provinces and I was astonished at the. wasteful and crude methods still employed. 
In one case I estimate I that 15 per cent, of the total indigo was left behind in the " Beating 
vat,.” This loss is enormous and except when, as at present, the margin of profit is 
very great, it is difficult, t > see how an inlustry e.m hold its own under such wasteful 
conditions. 


Ii is re assuring to find that the importance of the indigo industry is being realised. 
The Indigo foutereufo at Delhi and the appointment of an Indigo Chemist, at Pusa are steps 
in the rig* lit diie-Lion. It is to b* hoped that full advantage will he taken of the opportunity 
now offered t»y tin* res-.Mtioii of supplies of synthetic indigo and that the natural indigo 
industry will : e established on Mich a basis that it. will stand competition with tlm former 
when normal i-.mdi lions are oslahJished. This can oii|y be done if the requirements of the 
user are no! hwi, .sighi of Tii • Indigo Chemist, should, in my opinion, work in collaboration 
wit Ii a dyeing expert . 


Tiie announcement just cabled out, by Keutcr that the Secretary of State for India has 
appointed a representative committee of experts, interested loth in t-h< production and in 
the use of indigo, to go into the whole question of the resuscitation of the natural dye is a 
very hop f ill one. 


Boriculturo. Another industry t.o which mii'di technical aid has been given by Government is 

.sericulture. J have had considerable experienc • of uri silk which, it must be admitted, 1ms 
not achieved t lie success which was once expected of it. According to agricultural experts, 
eri cocoons can be easily reared and sold at Ks. 120 per maund, at which price they leave a 
fair margin of profit to the cultivator. Eri cocoons cannot be reeled ill the same manner as 
mulberry or tussar cocoons. They lme to be spun in the fashion of waste silk. The Chboi 
Silk Mills at Bombay went in for spinning eri, but they could not deliver the yarn (of 100/2 
count) at b ss than Ks. 7*S p r lb. This price was prohibitive as the weaver could not sell 
ordinary eri silk cloth weighing about o oz. per yard (54" wide) nt loss than Ks. if per yard. 
Italian waste silk yarn of the same count could be hud for Ks. G per lb. and the hand-loom 
weaver naturally liktd to have thi- in preference to eri silk, which, 'besides beiug dearer, 
would not take the same ludro as spun silk. Eri silk doubt stronger than spun 

silk, but this was a point which did no! appeal at first sight to the hand-woa\or. Then 
there was difli mliy in blenching and dyeing eri Bilk. The high price at which eri yarn 
could be had, coupled with these drawl wicks, made eri silk very unpopular with all weavers 
and o\et> such ns had started using it in the face of these drawbacks were forced to give 
it up. If eri coc »o:is can be delivered at Ks. 120 per nuiund of 82 lbs. there seems no reason 
why, if proper machinery is employed, cri yarn cannot be placed oil the market at Ks. 4-8 
to Kr. 5 per lb. According to mv own experiments the loss in degumming eri cocoons does 
not exceed If 0 per cent. ; to this must be added the loss during spinning which ut the very 
outside should not exceed 20 pi r cent . Thus 100 parts of cocoons should give 50 parts of 
yarn, or 2 lbs. of cocoons costing Us. d would give 1 lb. of yarn. At this rate ildoes notseem 
impossible t hat eri yarn should bo available for sale at Ks. 4-8 a lb. But the Chhoi Silk 
Mills could not do it ns their machinery was not adapted to this particular class of work. 
From what the manager of the mills told me about two years ago I gathered that their loss 
both in degumming and spinning was enormous and that for want of a suitable appliance 
they had also considerable difficulty in reversing the cocoons which cost them much time 
and labour. All those factors naturally threw up the cost of production and they could not 
afford to sell the yarn even under the best conditions for Las than Jts. 7 per lb. If the 
Agricultural department can assure the successful cultivation of eri cocoons it- would in 
my opinion, be w. 11 worth while entrusting tlm question of devising suitable machinery 
to Romo firm of some silk spinning machinery experts. The question of dyeing and bleaching 
cri silk has been fully studied iu ray laboratory, and we rr, now in a position to offer much 
valuable advice on the matter. Wc have also found that cri silk can be made to take good 
lustru by a joint process of steaming, beetling, and poshing, bin to do this on a commercial 
scale suitable machinery must be devised. 
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Eri silk yarn at Rs. 4-8 a lb. would be the cheapest silk yarn available and I am sure 
it would glanly be taken by all silk weavers in this country. Its extensive use would 
probably help to build up a large and profitable industry which would directly benefit the 
Agricultural classes. An cri silk spinning mill might well be started as a Government 
demonstration or more correctly pioneer factory. 

There is also obviously much work to be done oil the exploitation of the natural 
tanning and dyeing materials indigenous to India. 

The scientific work so far done on natural products of India suffers from one great 
defect. No attempt has been made to study the agricultural and botanical features of a 
raw material side by side with its chemical properties. A case in point is that o {.majitk. 
It has been said in some tpiarlers that the dye content of majitk is so poor that it is 
useless having anything to do with it. In all such investigations majitk is talked of as a 
standard article ami it is tacitly assumed that it possess, s a uniform composition irrespective 1 
of its source of origin, the age at which it was collected, and the time for which it has been 
stored prior to use. Our researches have shown that all these factors must be taken into 
consideration in judging the quality of any particular sample of majitk , As a matter of 
fact, widely varying qualities of majitk have passed through our hands, and we have in most 
case* been able to explain tin difference by one or more of the factors mentioned abovp. 
According to my experience majitk cun cotjinin anything Irom J to •“> per cent, dye principle 
on the total weight of the raw product. Majith with 5 per ceut. ulixirino in it would 
successfully compete with synthetic aliz trine evc.j mi ler normal conditions. Tim chemist 
should study the dye material in roll. ibor.it. ion with the agriculturist to fiud out under what 
conditions the dye contents is at its highyst. Examination of a random sample is useless 
and very often misleading. The same might be said of a grea 1 many other dyeing and 
tanning materials. Professor A. G. Perkin of J.ocds hu«i done much vultnblc work on the 
chemical examination of Indian dye nnterials but, as iu t he case of other workers, his 
researches are not absolutely mnvitning because of the unreliability of the samples with 
which h ‘ worked. 


This brings ns to the question * »f the relative? value of roseirc.hes carried out in 
England and in India. I am clearly of opinion that all preliminary work on natural products 
must be done in India. The agricultural, bolauical, and chemical peculiarities of any 
product must he studied side by side iu this non r»1 ry, and if is only when these have hern 
fully studied with successful results 1 hat the product should bo passed oil for expert 
examination in England with special referenc to its commercial possibilities. 


It would be very helpful to Imv in England a committee o I scientists who can advise 
workers in this country. At present we ha\e no facilities whatever tor referring our 
difficulties to experts iu England. We have to depend entirely ou our own resources, as it 
is only too well-known that there is no su di thing as a mutual exchange of ideas bet ween 
scientists in this country. The advantages resulting from a freer co-operation between 
scientists in England aud in this country will not l>v any mean-, be one-sided. It will be to 
the good of both. Su*,h a o i-opecatftn might, be secure I either through the Imperial 
Institute at London or through, the A'lvisny (J mini I for It .sot roll in the United 
Kingdom. 

Amongst products which call for system itio investigation at the present moment I 
would mention the following 

fl) Dye materials. 

(2) Tanning materials. 

(3) Substances containing essential oils. 

(4) Sands for the production of glass. 

(5) Oils and ffts. 

■ 

In the case of (1) and (2) the examinin' >n should pro *oei a’o ig lin ?s alre ady outlined 
by me and apeoial attention might be paid to the preparation of extracts. 

As regards (3) it is apparent that much work has to be d >no. To? r ‘source* of India 
are exceptionally rich in olorous substance*, whiihare practically u iexp!oii.e l so iar. 
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Iudia r rm hi easily supply a gre it many essential oils to Europe. As will appear from* 
the following tables wo havo so lar been only exporting a lew of our perfume-yielding raw 
materials arid importing large amounts of finished perfumes:— 


Exports of perfume-yielding materials from India. 



Quantity. 

1913-14. 

Cwts., 

1914-15. 

Value, 

1913-14. 

In £slorliug, 
1914-15. 

Ajauia 

4,507 

2,609 

2 953 

2,045 

Ajwain 

9.7K4 

7,368 

2 983 

2,736 

Aniseed 

1,120 

835 

931 

977 

Assaliu 

505 

170 

418 

133 

Coriand'T 

95,533 

n 05 s 

39 099 

46,327 

(himiiiLU 

i 1 9 

13.554 , 

, 29.338 

29,698 

Do. black 

1 313 

1.411 

1,157 

985 

Fennel 

15.250 

4,22.1 

11,348 

3,446 

Fenugreek 

1 -2,700 

! 18.300 

i 7 301 

10,161 

Saw a or dil 

y.090 

1,945 

1,489 

1.351 

(filler sorts 

147 

39 

| 192 

43 

Total 

102.050 

, 134,512 

j 97,20 * 

93 903 


Imports of perfumery (nut Icing perfumed spirits). 

1913 14 ... ... ... £33,471 ■) 

> value. 

191415 ... ... ... ... £22251 ) 

The employment of improved methods of manufacture such as it is intended to do a 
the proposed factory at Kutiauj would, in my opinion, oasily enable us to command a ready 
sale for (.nr products in Europe. A sample of oil ol roses prepared in my laboratory by the 
enfieurage process was pronouuced to be equal to the best Fieneh oil. 

With the growing im])ortance of the glass industry in tho.e provinces, the need 
lor a KysLum.il io chemical ami geolngical exanunati »u if tliu suids occuniug in the vicinity 
ui the centres of glass industry is obvious. 

Oils and fats constitute a vast aril very important subject awaiting study. Jt is 
satisfactory t«» note that, the Indian Institute of S douce at Bangalore is proposing to open 
a .'•pocial dep irtmunt for this subject. 

VII.— The organisation of technic d awl scientific departments of Government. 

J may perhaps be permitted to claim wi ill pmlo.iuMu pride that the Department of 
Industries in the Unite 1 Provinces is one of the host organised in India. During the short 
time it. has Uon in existence, it lias done, much V*vh*«#>lu work for the assistance of 
industries. Signs are not wanting that this work is already beginning to bear fruit. 

11 le enquiries which arc received in the office of the Director of Industries, United 
Pruvincis, are of a very varied character but many of these are such as require no special 
losearrh. The technical laboratory under inv charge has been able to successfully deal 
with m enquiiies oi a chemical nature and the help so given has been greatly appreciated 
by ul I concerned. « 

. . , It appears to me that in connection w it,h llie office of the Director of Indus trios a fairly 

«n«ntfl >ft 1 will -equipped laboratory is a great desideratum. All enquiries of a straghtforward 
charaeter could be dealt with in tins laboratory. It would, however, be advisable to have 
a special imperial depirtmeut of expert technical chemists which would devote itself 
entirely lo the solution of problems requiring spo ial research. It should be open to the 
provincial departments of industries to leier all complicated matters to the imperial 
teclmo'u! emi-al department which would arrange to have the problems worked out either 
in its own laboratoi ies or by loaringits exports to the Local Government concerned It is 
a little difficult lor me to outline the exact constitution of the imperial techuo-chemicai 
department, but 1 would suggest its formation somewhat after the fashion of the department 
for the Geological Survey of India. This t latter department is, I tliiuk, one of the best 
organised scientific departments in Iudia. 

It. is to my mind unnecessary to have research departments under every local 
Government. These would only result in overlapping and confusion of work. 
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To prevent unnecessary overlapping of the research activities in Government technical 
ani Bcientific departments, special technological institutes and university colleges, I *W9uld 
suggest the formation of an Advisory Council for Research such as the one recently formed 
in the Unite! Kingdom. This Council should meet at lea Bt quarterly and supervise m a 
general mauner the research activities all over India. In conjunction with this Advisory 
Council it would be advisable to have scientific societies where the results of researches can 
be read and discussed. At present there are no facilities in India tor discussing scientific 
work. I understand the Society of Chemical Industry of Great Britain and Ireland is 
anxious to open out a branch iu this country. I have welcomed the proposal but I do not 
yet see how it can be worked in practice when workers are scattered so far apart in this 
country. In connection with the Advisory Council advocated by me such a proposal could 
easily be made to take a practical Bh&pe. 


The Indian Science Congress has done some useful work in bringing together scientists 
from different parts of the country and in creating a spirit of co-operation. Much however 
still remains to be done. So far the congress has not invited the co-operation of t.hoso 
engaged in industry and so the deliberations of the congress have been only ot an academic 
character. It would be a move in the right direction to make the Science Congress a 
common meeting ground for scientists, technologists, and industrialists. The congress 
must not be au institution which suldeuly jumps into existence once a year. It might 
meet once a year but it should be a permanent body living all the year round. # 


Too much importance cannot be attached to giving every encouragement t> 
Government scientific and technical experts to study conditions and methods in other 
countries. They should, in my opinion, be made to spend in Europe at least six months after 
every five years of work in India. This is the only way in which they can keep abreast, of 
the rapid advance which science is making. The expenditure involved in this innovation 
would be insignificant as compared with the advantages which would result from it. 

VII L— Government organisation for the collection and distribution of 
commercial intelligence. 


I would strongly emphasize the desirability of publishing the results of all technical 
researches in publications like those issued by the Geological Department. I am not in 
favour of stray bulletins or notes. These soon get lost and there is no way of tracing them. 
A regular authoritative publication provided with a reliable index would soon make itself 
indispensable not only in India but in other countries as well. 

Notb. — Mr. Srivditava aorampanird the 77 m'bh‘ Mr. A.-U. Silver, when the laUer gavr oral evidence 
atnl wai not called upon to give oral evidence sepa’atcly. 


Witness No. 21. 

I)n. Zia-ud-din Ahmad, Aligarh. 

Whitten Evidence. 

• 

I should like to draw the of the number to the .relation between Univer- 

sities an I industries. Tue probtSEcris covered under many questions and h mee I answer it 
separately. In England th 're exists no co op nation between business mm and University 
professors. In i 904 an attempt was made in Cambri Ige, but it did not prove successful. 
To iny knowledge, Germany is the only country wh *ro full co-operation exists between the 
business men and University teachers, an! it is one of the secrets of the industrial progress 
in Germany. Nearly all the epoch-making discoveries arc male in Engl and, an! r ranee, 
but Germany makes more use of then than Eiglanl an! France them-ielves. Every 
factory in Germany appoints one or more University professors, as its scientific advisers to 
whom the technical diffDultie^ are referred The University professors give the minor 
problems to their pupils, who thus come i Q touch with the technical aide ol their science. 
In large factories, experimental laboratories are attache 1 an l tl icy are usually m charge 
of the old pupila or their scientific adders. By this arrangement the factories arc m 
touch with the latest scientific discoveries and they are constantly making minor improve- 
ments by the aid of their experinmntal laboratories and the students on leiviug the Univer- 
sities are not ignore&t of the inlustrial application of their sciences. It nxay talso >e men- 
tioned by the way that duentific advisers are very well paid, and it w a good addition to 

their regular income. A system of this kind may gradually be introduced in India- aoe 

managers of the factories do not realise the importance of scientific advice and they wi 
not be prepared to give any fee to the professors who will not constantly do the wor » 
consume the chemicals and apparatus without payment. As soon as we SU3C ®° 0 * 
interesting the professors on technical application of their sciences, wo may to ow 
second stage by introducing a paper on technical application in the M. eD. exannnauo . 
The Advisory Council or the Board of Industries may take initiation. 

41 
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Financial aid to industrial enterprises 

* Q t 4 .— A number of factories and concerns were started in these provinces and they 

failed for one or more of the following reasons 
(i a ) Want of business experience. 

(b) Want of expert knowledge. 

(c) Fraud. 

Government assistance will creato confidence and ensure the collection of capital. 

Q. 5. — The methods of giving assistance depend upon the nature of the industry. 

In ease of industries not well established supply of machinery and expert advice will 
be very useful. I do not recommend a uniform fixed principle. 

Q. 6.— i believe that the Government may nominate a Director, 

Q. 7. — Outside Ilk Bombay Presidency capitalists are not enteqn’ising enough to 
risk tin ir money in a new industry but they are prepared to copy a flourishing modest 
factory. 1 tin reioro believe that the Government s hould pioneer factories. 

Q. 8.— Tlie Government should hand it over to piivate indi\idna!s when a new 
factory on the Mime lines is established and its managers prove that the Government 
factory was compel ing with their private jadory, or when the Government may find 
suitable persons who are competent to run the factor}’ and tire willing to buy it. 

Technical aid to industries, 

Qs. 22,23 and 24.— It is dusiial Jr to establish an Advisory Count il for Research in 
India (iudcpi ndent of the tSeiciue Congress) which may be in touch with the Advisory 
Council for Research in the Unitid Kingdom and similar organisations in other countries on 
one side, and Research institutes and colleges on the other side, 

This Advisory Council should be under tin* Imperial Government and be located in 
the town where a Research Institute exists. Tim proposed Council should for the time 
being give ils advice free of charge and periodically publish pro) loins lb r research work 
and their solutions. 

A work of 1 his kind in an unscientific way has been already undertaken by the Board 
of industries, United Provinces. At present the indigo industry in these provinces is in a 
flourishing condition and a number of new factories have been revived. The managers of 
the factories bad important problems tojue of which, to my kn< vvlcdge. wnc referred lo tho 
professors of t.li«- M A.-O. College w ho were not indigo experts Such problems could have 
been referred to the Advisory Council with 1 otter results. 

Assistance in marketing products. 

Q. 30. — I believe that cnmmcicial emporiums 'similar tu the one established at 
Cawnpore will l e very useful audit is further desirable that in every emporium a small 
portion of the spa ’e l e reserved for articles and catalogues sent by the emporea of other 
provinces. 

Q 38. — It is further desirable that the articles required for the Government Stores 
be also exhibited, and it is also desirable that tl.c method and place of the purchases be also- 
indicated if possible. 

Training of labour and supervision. 

Q . 50.*— It is desirable that the industrial schools should be under a separate 

director to bo called a Din etor of Technical Education but perhaps theic are not sufficient 
technical schools to justify the creation of a new department. Under these circumstances, 
I believe that we follow the method of management of Rurki College and which I believe 
w’orks admirably. 

Who big technical schools should be managed by a managing committee appointed by 
tho Board of Industries not necessarily from its own meml era. The principal or the head 
master should be the secretary of this committee and the Director of Public Instruction and 
the Director of Industries should le ex-officio members and tho report of each school should 
be submitted to the Board of Industries and published annually, and may be incorporated 
in the annual report of the Board of Industries. By this method the technical schools will 
bo under the Board of Industries in which industrial and educational interests are 
well represented. I am not in favour of putting industrial schools entirely under the 
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ashnds of business men alone In case of small industrial sohools, where the committee 
hould largely consist of local persons with local knowledge, I suggest that the Colleotor, or 
Deputy Commissioner, or the District Board should bo authorised to nominate a few 
members for the managing committee of the school. The Director of Public Instruction 
and the Director of Industries may be permitted to nominate their representatives. 

Q. 54. — It is desirable that in the various engineering colleges the same standard may 
l>e maintained. Leaving aside minor variations tl o standards of various examinations 
in Indian universities are the same ; but the standard of engineering colleges is not the 
same. This difference, 1 believe, arises from the fact that they are not conducted oft 
uniform principles. Some of the colleges ore affiliate d to the provincial universities and 
others are self-governing bodies. I think it is desirable that, uniformity should he maintained 
by affiliating them to provincial universities. The affiliation of Koorkee College to the 
Allahabad University is under contemplation. 

It is further desirable that subordinate examinations ]>u removed from engineering 
colleges and included in technical schools. The affiliation of the cngineorii g colleges to the 
universities will automatically establish a uniform standard as has already been done in other 
university examinations 

General official administration and organisation. 

• 

Q. 56. — There is a Board of Industries which lms in it representatives of varioiu 
interests and 1 believe that it may It* advantage ously split up into two sub-boards (a) 
technical education, (b) development of iudustras and furtherance of trade— which are two 
distinct brandies. 

Q. 57. — The board should have exc utive pjwcr-» with budget ted funds. 

Q. 60. — The direct or *h« add lv a business man a nd, if I m ly be permitted to say, like 
Mr. Sil \er who is an ideal man for the situation. 

Organisation of technical and scientific departments of Government. 

Qs 63 and 64.— I think it is desirable to have an Imperial Board of Industries to which 
every Provincial Boniri may send its ri piesciitutiveH. Tin- Board shall act as au Advisory 
Committee to the Imperial scientific, and ted ini cal departments, whose head should have 
the same rank in the Government of India as the Direct or-Ceuoral of Medical or Public 
Works D: p'lrtment. 

The Advisory Council mentioned under No. 23 will also bo uudir the same imperial 
Hciontifi' 1 and Technical depart monts. 

Q . 71. — There arc no doubt ceitain advantages in concentrating research work in one 
central institute but there are disadvantages as well and considering both of them I believe 
that it. Is desirable that there should In* several technological institutes in different pails of 
the country all working under the Imperial scientific anil technical departments. 

The condition of Tife and local circumstances are so different in different parts of India 
that one central research institute will fail to cope with all the problems affecting industries 
of various provinces. 

Q. 72. — The control should be Imperial. 

Q. 74. -The co-ordination of research in different to ihnologieal institutes and colleges 
and prevention of duplication of work will he done by the Advisory Committee mentioned 
in No. 23. 

The Indian Science Congress ii in its infancy and no noticeable results could be expected 
beyond bringing together scientific men working on different lines and under different 
conditions. 

Q. 76.— Tho Indian Science Congress is established on the lines of the British 
Association and I do not think that it canl e of much assistance in the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. One purpose I believe it cau always serve with advantage. It can bo 
made a medium of stimulating industrial and technical researches in schools and colleges, 

■ .f/ ■ .... 

Q. 78.— One of the veiy grerfl difficulties in carrying out research work in Indiais the 
want of a reference library and it is very desirable that at least one library which may 
rank anuw the first class libraries of £ urope he established in a suitable centre. The 
reference library may lend books not to individuals but to recognised libraries as is done 
in European countries* 

0- 79.— -A reference library under the auspices of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
has been already established partially and it may be developed into a first class library. 
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Q. 80.— The Allahabad University has established a Faculty of Commerce aul it is » 
highly desirable that a coll *ge of commerce b* established at a suitable centre in these 
Provinces. Tnis college may be established on the Hame lines os the Medical College, 
Lucknow. 

Q. 81.— The commercial colleges will not directly develop the industry or trade but 
will pro luce men who will perform more effiiioatly tho duties of managers of firms and 
assistants in banks and oilier concerns. 

Other forms of Government action and organisation . 

Q. 98.— The railway freight from Cawnpore and other manufacturing centres in 
the United Provinces should be on the same scale as freights from Bombay, Calcutta or 
Delhi. 

(Dr, Zia-ud-din Ahmad did not give oral evidence,) 


Witness No. 22. 

Major B. D. Basu, I.M.S. (retired), Allahabad , 

Written Evidence 

Qs. 112 and 113.— About two years ago, the Board of Agriculture of Eriglaul issu ed 
a leaflet, which was also published as an article in their Journal for September 1914, on the 
Cultivation and Collection of' Medicinal plants in England. 

The article opened as follows : — 

M The Cultivation and Collection of Medicinal Plants in England 
By W. A. Whatmough, B.Sc. 

****** 

“During rodent years the acreage devoted to drug cultivation in Britain has been 
more and more restricted by compoti lion with wild foreign products. English drugs and 
essences have still a reputation which enables them to command a mirkot at about four 
times the price of the continental article, but tho cutting down of the costs consequent upm 
severe competition in the wholesale drug trad? has been slowly but surely ousting British- 
grown drugs from the m irkot When this article was first projected it was intended to 
no au appoal to wholes ilo druggists and dru^ mar iliauts to miko some effort to prevent 
the extinction of drug cultivation in England Tac advent of a European War has 
completely ohingod the situation. Growers of midiciail plants are now being bombarded 
with enquiries for supplies, especi illy of Bclladona lewes and root.” 

So far as I am aware, no attention has over be ju pud to tho cultivation of medicinal 
plants in this country. 

Tho Executive Committee of tho Calcutta Intern itionai Exhibition for 1883-34, 
reported that “it must l>e admitted that our igaorau ic of tho properties and uses of 
indigenous drugs is scarcely pirdonible. It seems highly desirable, that the whole subject 
should bo gone into with greiter card than has yet bee i done, botfi with the view of 
weeding outlhe worthless from the gud, and of preparing the way for a number of better 
class native drugs taking the place of some of the more expensive and imported medicines 
of Europe. Itsojms remirkablo that so large ai amount of aconite should^e colleotod in 
Nepal and exported to Eiropo in order to be re-imported into Iudia before lb can find its 
way to the porpaople who crowd around our dispens tries. Illustrations of a similar 
nature oan be multiplied indefinitely. Abropi Ballodou.i, the deadly night-shade, for 
example, is a common weed on the Himalaya from Simla to Kashmir, yet every once of 
the drug used in India is imported from Europe, the Indian plant having entirely been 
overlooked,” 

Although more than throe decades have ol ipsed since the above was written, things 
are no better now than what they were then, 

* 

In reply to questions 112 and 113, it is needless for me to say that India is very rich 
in plants of medicinal importance. Besides, owing to her climate in different parts of the 
country, India can easily grow plants of economic importance of almost all the countries 
of the world. It will be a very paying industry to cultivate medicinal plants in India. 

But the first and perhaps the greatest difficulty that arises in the use of vegetable 
drugs is experienced in identifying the plants which yield them. As far book as ll89 # in 
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the course of an artiole on the study of Indigenous Drugs published in the Indian Medical 
Gazette of Calcutta, which is an organ of the Indian Heaioal Service, I wrote 

“ Proper steps should bo taken to identify the plants used medicinally by the people 
of this country. For this purpose the medicinal plants should be arranged and classified 
according to Hooker's Flora of British India. The Sanskrit and vernacular synonyms 
^should also be given the importance they deserve. As far as possiblo tho plants should be 
illustrated, as this will considerably help in their identification. 

“ The uses of these medicinal plants should be recorded. The uses to which they were 
put by the Hindu and the Greco-Arabic schools of practitioners, the supposed action 
attributed to them by t!fie rustics and villagers, and the purposes for which t hey are 
employed by other nations should be considered.’ ' 

For the proper study of drugs it is necessary to establish schools of pharmacy. At 
present there is no such institution in this country. Without such institutions it will 
not be possible to stimulato the drug industry in India. 

I also suggest that facilities should be afforded to those who are willing to establish 
farms lor the cultivation of medicinal plants. 

It is necessary to establish scientific control over tho cultivation of medicinal herbs and 
plants. Regarding the benefits of conducting a farm of this nature, Messrs. Burroughs, 
Welcome & Co., who have established such a one, write : — 

“1. A drug may bo treated or worked up immediately it lias been collected. 

“ 2. Herbs may be dried, if necessary, directly they are cut, before fermentation and 
other deteriorative changes have set in. 

“3. Freedom is ensured from caprice on the part of collectors, who, in gathering 
wild herbs, are very difficult to control in the matter of adulteration, both accidental and 
intentional. 

“4 Opportunity is provided to select and cultivate that particular strain of a plant 
which has been found by chemical and physiological testH to be most active, aud which gives 
the most satisfactory preparations." 

They should receive assistance from Government in acquiring land and the land should 
be rent and revenue-free. They should also receive expert opinion as to tho proper method 
of growing the plants ill different parts of the country. 

There is another difficulty experienced in the preparation of medicines, as well as 
chemical analysis of medicinal plants due to the heavy duty that is imposed on alcohol. 
I suggest that alcohol should be made duty free for nil purposes of industry, especially 
to those who are engaged in laboratory work and research. 

There should be facilities for investigating the chemistry of plants in all those 
institutions which have properly equipped chemical laboratories and students should be 
encouraged to take up this work by the grant of scholarships. 

India is rich in mineral and thermal springs. But these have not yet been chemically 
analysed. So mineral waters are imported in India from foreign countries. It is not 
difficult to create an industry in mineral waters if attention were directed to the analysis 
of the waters of the mineral and thermal springs of this country. 

Antiseptic cotton, gauze and lint also can be prepared in this country. 

(Major B. D. Baev, did not give oral evidence .) 


Witness No. 23. 

The Hon'ble Mb. A. W. Pim, I.C.S., Financial Secretary to the Government of 

the United Provinces . 
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Note.— I n a few mature them replies represent the views of the Local Government but unless this is exprsssly 

stated they are merely individual. 

Financial aid to industrial enterprises . 

Qa. 4, 5.— Appendices I, I (a) and 1(6) attached to this reply details with reference to Gotemmiii* 
the financial assistance either actually given to. or under consideration with reference to aWBMWa * 
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various industries. They include examples of all the methods of assistance detailed in 
question 5, with the exception of the last, and some of the applications for assistance from 
the glUss industry have practically been requests for sumo system of guaranteed purchase. 
In addition to the cases detailed m the appendices assistance has been given towards 
the development of the mulberry silk industry through the agenoy of the Salvation 
Array in connection with its work among the criminal tribes. That assistance has taken 
the form of recurring grants aggregating Its. 3,120 and of non-recurring grants of 
Its. 1,040 for tho purpose of some special machinery. The results as regards the prospect 
of the industry can as yet only bo described as doubtful, but the whole question is being 
inquired into in consultation with the Imperial Silk Specialist. Hindus of the higher castes 
arc not attracted by this industry as they object to having to kill the worms. 

Speaking broadly the cases in which assistance has been given may be divided into two 
classes. The first is that of undertakings, such as the sugar factories in which the promoters 
of the undirlaking do not propose to raise money from the public but only need Government 
assistance - financial and technical — to enable them to start work. Such eases have boon 
dealL with by money grants in aid or by loans usually on full security. They aro not 
likely to be numerous. The other, and in the futuro probably much more usual type of 
case, is that of concerns which need the assistance of Government not so on account of the 
actual money assistance given as because any form of Government subvention greatly 
assists them in raising money from other sources. In the special conditions of these prov- 
inces a comparatively small sum laid dowu by Government is of great assistance in 
inspiring confidence in ivould-he investors. 

It must, 1 think, ho recognised that, at auy rate in this part of India, and in the absence of 
any properly organized industrial bank or equivalent organization. Government cannot altoge- 
ther confine itself to providing technical education and advice for industries if any substantial 
industrial progress is to be made. It must assume some financial liability and the form which 
its assistance should tako docs not seem to matter very much so long as the financial liability 
is confined within definite limits and the method is acceptable to the promoters of the 
undertaking. All the forms of assistance detailed in question five are applicable under 
different conditions but probably the sixth method that of the provision of a part of the 
Bharo capital of companies on the same base as public subscriptions— would be more effectual 
in inspiriug confidence among investors than the application of similar sums of money in 
other ways. Tin* liability of Government should, however, be definitely limited and for this 
reason the third method of giving assistance— that of guaranteed dividends— seems undesir- 
able. Under that system the liability of Government might be greatly increased by new 
issues of capital and in other ways unless a very considerable degree ol Government control 
over the enterprise wore insisted on. A very serious difficulty remains and it would apply 
almost equally to assistance given by Government through an industrial bank or to loans 
given by auy bank on Government guarantees. Financial assistance would be given 
because the prospects of any undertaking were considered to be promising. No Director 
of Industries can, however, estimate the prospects of every variety of undertaking and in 
many cases it would require the co-operation of several experts to judge of the prospects of 
any scheme. The large industrial banks in Europe all employ large staffs of competent 
experts for this special purpose and even il they have no expert in some particular branch 
they can usually obtain tin 4 services of consulting experts of high standing. Local Govern- 
ments have no such staff of experts. lf#t hen financial assistance is given without proper 
oxpert inquiry the transaction is largely a gamble by Government and an encouragement to 
the outside public to gamble similarly. If the undertaking fails I do not see how Govern- 
ment can avoid a considerable degree of moral responsibility for the losses of other 
investors. It would seem to follow that Government has no right to give financial 
assistance for the purposo of encouraging outside invastments in industries unless it is able 
to form a really sound estimate under export advice as to the real prospects of tho under- 
taking, Whether such experts should he Imperial or Provincial weald have to be 
•onsidered for each class of cases but exports should be available somewhere. If aftor such 
an investigation on cautious lines an. undertaking failed and this would usually bo through 
bad management— thou the responsibility could not with any fairness be fastened on the 
Government. 

Q. G. — I do not see much advantage in attempting to secure continuous control by 
Government. The necessary staff is not available, tho control would almost certainly he 
ineffective and would merely servo as an excuse for evading responsibility. The nominal 
reservation of drastic powers would not mean much iu practice; 1 have, for example, not 
hoard that the Government directors on the boards of guaranteed railways have made much 
use of the powers entrusted to them. 

Some stipulations could, however, be laid down as to staff and methods of management 
aud two restrictions seem very desirable, firstly that Government sanction should be 
required for the purchase of expensive machinery, and secondly that for the purpose of 
restraining over capitalisation Government should be eonsulted before new issues of capital 
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are raised. There should also be a general power of inspection and of calling for accounts 
flitch as, for example, at present exists in the cose of co-operative banks. 

Qs. 7, 8.— The two important Government pioneer factories in this province are the exist- 
ing resin factory at Bhowali and the defunct oil seed factory at Cawnpore. The Forest 
department will deal with the former and the history of the latter is given in Appendix I. 

^A w ing to the lack of industrial enterprise it is difficult to dispense altogether with such 
factories more especially in the case of products the raw material of which is closely 
connected with the working of some department of Government . Such factoiies are, 
however, in general bad tests of the commercial prospects of any industry and if a reliable, 
and competent private agency can be secured by a reasonable degree of Government assist- 
ance, this method of pioneering seems decidedly preferable The resin factory is a good 
instance of the difficulties in combining Government and private enterprise as the supply 

of the raw material must apparently remain in the hands of the Forest department.* 

. 

As a general rule Government pioneering should cease when the undertaking has 
been sufficiently developed to know the value of the industry to be made over to private 
enterprise. The transfer may, however, not be desirable if the operations of the industry are 
likely to prejudice other public interests of importance aud 1 should not care to suggest 
any cannon for general application. Every case must be treated on its merits. 

Q, 10.— Appendix I (a) deals with the attempts made in this direction. As stated 
my reply to question 5 there is a wide field for the operations of an industrial Iwiuk but 
the greatest obstacle in their working is the same as that alluded to in connection with 
financial assistance by Government, namely, the difficulty of securing proper experts to 
advise on applications for loans. The Director of Industries would probably bo consulted 
by such a bank, but he cannot be an expyrt in every industry, and in the ease of industries 
for which experts are u#t available loans would be an exceedingly risky business. A 
beginning has been made in this province in the direction of employing experts in special 
branches but an independent industrial hank should have experts of its own. Where it 
would get them is not clear and although Government, experts would give all the assistance 
in their power, their point of view would possibly not be quite the same uh that of the 
experts of an industrial bank on the continental model. 

Qs. II, 12. — Appendices I and 1(6) give instances of the application of co-operative r fci 

principles to the assistance of industries more especially of the glass and weaving industries. tiog> J opora 170 S0010 * 
Government has also joined with the Municipal Hoard of Benares in a joint guarantee for 
11s. 8,000 for the extension of the operations of n co-operative dairy in Benares. A note 
by the Registrar of Co-operative Cre lit Societies is attached as Appendix II and deals 
with some experiments in detail. This province is rich in small industries to which co- 
operative principles seem applicable but as explained in the Registrar’s note the advance 
made up to the present has been small aud the difficulties are great. 

Q. 13.— It is difficult to lay down any general principles other than that as a rule. Limitsof Govern 
Government aid should bo confined to pioneer enterprises either in some industry or in some meut a™ 8 **™ 0 - 
special branch of that industry. This need not, however, be very narrowly interpreted and 
provided that there is no substantial compel ition either— and more especially— as regards the 
supply of the raw materials or in a lesser degree, as regards the marketing of the finished 
products it would seem fair to assist similar industries in different parts of the province. 

The tanning industry is an instance in point. 

Q. 14.— Speaking broadly it would seem fair for Government to aid sound projects 
for tho working up of indigenous materials with local labour, until it is clear whether the 
industry can stand on its own logs. Wide considerations arise, however, at once as 
regards international trade, tariffs, key industries, etc. 1 should not venture to suggest 
auy general principles. It must largely bo a matter of test and trial. 

Technical aid to industries. 


Q. 22.— A note is attached as Appendix III giving the experience of the Opium Research abroad. 
Factory Superintendent of Researches carried out in India and in England. While the 
general aim should be to make India more and more in lepend.-ut as regards research 
the facilities for dealing with, for example, some kinds of in I us trial researches must he 
greater in England for a long time to come and the Advisory Council for research snou u 
be valuable in Referring any class of problems to tho best authorities on that subject. 


Q. 25.— The departments concerned — Agricultural, Forests and Geological— should bo survey. (or 

able to deal adequately with this problem, but has been suggested with relerenro to the mlustnsl eurpoiw. 
Forest department that sylvicultural work has possibly ha t rather too much prominence as 

compared with investigation into the commercial possibilities of the Forest pro «« ' 
tendency is a naturaf one and it might be advisable to counteract it by adding jmrne 
officers with a comme rcial training to deal with this side of tho activities o p 
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Assistance in marketing products . 

q 30 .— Recent developments in this direction will be dealt with by the Director of 
Industries. A note is attached as Appendix IV giving the history of an earlier attempt in 
connect ion with the Lucknow museum. 

Qs. 31,32 — This province has had one large industrial exhibition— that held iu* 
Allahabad in 1910. It is difficult to give an estimate of the results obtained from it, apart 
from its general educational effect, more especially in connection with the introduction of 
agricultural machinery; and the net cost was heavy. It would not seem advisable to hold 
similar exhibitions on this scale lor a considerable time to come, but smaller local exhibitions— 
preferably in connection with local fairs — might toe encouraged and assisted to some extent 
by Government and more especially by the Agricultural department. For the development 
of small lo *al industries a permanent organisation, such as the emporium recently started 
at Cawnpore, would socin to he of more use. 

Q. 39. — The small hand inlustries, such as weaving, hosiery, etc., labour under great 
difficulties as regards securing more than a merely local market for their outturn and when 
improved methods of production have been suggested, an objection constantly put forward has 
been that they would be unable to secure a market for any largely increised outturn. In 
this direction co-operation should have a wide sphere. As regards hanking facilities for 
marketing raw products and more especially for the more important staples a system of 
financing which appears to work fairly well is already in existence. There is, however, very 
little accurate information available as to how the system really works in the lower stages 
nearer the producer, except tint it is complicated by an extraordinary variety of cuts, 
commissions and exactions. Any suggestions for improvements would probably have to be 
pro reded by a careful inquiry into the actual working of the preset methods and such an 
inquiry would be by no means easy. 

Other forms of Government aid to industries. 

Q. 40.— This appears to be eminontly a question to bo settled after consideration of 
the special circumstances of each case. The most important case which has recently been 
under consideration suggests that one principle should be that the raw material should not be 
supplied at Jess than cost price. Any such arrangements are, however, indirect subsidies 
and it does not seem desirable to extend this form of assistance. 

Q . 41.— Apirt from the permanent settlement which prevails in the eastern districts 
of these provinces difficulties are placed in the way of acquiring land for industrial purposes 
by the existence of subordinate rights in land and more especially of tenant rights. It does 
not., however, seem advisable to place any rostriofcions on these most important rights in the 
interests of the extension of industries, at any rate not until the disadvantages have been 
much more clearly established than has been the case up to the present. 

Q. 42. — There have been two important cases of this kind within recent years. The 
principle suggested by one case is that lan 1 should not be given for purposes of loss value 
economically than its agricultural value. The other case has shown tho necessity of making 
certain that the land asked for is really necesscry to the industry and that its grant will not 
preju lice more import ant, though loss obvions, industrial or other interests. The waste 
land still at the disposal of the Local Government iu this province is, in any case, a very 
small area. 

As regards nazul land in the neighbourhood of towns the existing nazul rules for 
leases appear to be fair a ad adequate, but if, as has lately been suggested, the statutory 
rules of 1894 are to apply to land leased for buildings then no land whatever could be 
leased to a joint stock company without tho sanction of the Secretary *of State. That 
would be a most unworkable restriction on the development of industries. 

Q. 43.— A note on tho working of the Land Acquisition Act in this province is 
attached as Appendix V, and a f urther note on its application to the special case of 
Co-operative Societies is Appendix VI. As regards the acquisition of surface rights for 
ordinary industrial purposes, no case appears to have been made out for further restrictions 
on private rights in land in the interest of industries. As regards rights to minerals and 
the power of working them the law is very defective, more especially m the permanently 
sot tied area of the provinoe. 

Training of labour and supervision, 

Q. 44 . — Appendix VII gives a short 'account of the technical schools and other 
schools of haudicrafts established in these provinces. In addition t > these there are Bohools 
for half-timers and for the children of workers in Cawnpore. Paragraphs 2—5 
of the resolution of the Local Government attached as Appendix VIII sets put the lines on 
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which the Local Government has been working and other witnesses know more about tho 
results. Matters are still very largely in the experimental stage and in spite of the 
unqualified condemnation of the present technical schools by Colonel (now General) Atkinson 
and Mr. Dawson the results as regards training of faculty are not unpromising though the 
cost is high. Apart from education the most important steps taken to improve the labourer's 
efficiency and skill have been the foundation of model villages for the housing of their 

Q. 50. — The co-operation of both the Educational and Industries departments is required Industrial schools, 
for the control of these schools and for their adaptation t o the industrial needs of the pro? inccf 
1 think that technical schools and schools of handicrafts should ho under tho Department 
of Industries but that there should bean Educational officer on the committees of tho more 
important schools, other than schools for special handicrafts, such us weaving, dvoing, or 
leather working, and that this department should be consulted for these schools in all 
matters of curriculum, organisation and* teaching staff'. Half-timer and similar sc hools 
should be under the Department of Education. Paragraphs 10 — 11 of Appendix VIII give 
the view of the Local Government as to the co-ordination of the various authorities connected 
with technical education. 

Q. 51. — In the year 1910 a special class called tho higher division of the department Training of 
of technology was founded in the Thomason College, Roorkee, for the purpose of attracting 
students related to capitalists and manufacturers who. in the natural course of events, might 
expect to become managers of the business side of mills, factories and engineering firms. It 
was hoped that after obtaining the necessary practical experience they might ulso he fitted to 
manage the technical side also. Not a single applicant of tho type specially provided for 
joinea the class and it was closed in 1914 to be replaced by a class of the t ypo suggested by 
Colonel Atkinson and Mr. Dawson u« suited lor turning out men of whm they called the 
“ improver ” grade. The “textile ” class at lloorkoeis also intended to give a training of 
that grade and both are intended to bo accompanied by the necessary period of practical 
training. The “ textile '* class will, it is hoped, be transferred to Cawnpore so Lhat the 
students may work in nn industrial atmosphere and receive a more complete practical 
training; but it is uncertain when financial conditions will permit of this transfer being 
carried out. It cannot, therefore, he said that much progress has been made in dealing with 
the problem of the highor grades cf industrial training nud tho chief cause lias been the very 
scanty openings for men trained on these lines. This is partly due to the fact that 
supervisors are in many factories mainly selected fur their powers of attracting and 
retaining labour and panly because of the general idea that men of this typo will not start 
f rom the ranks and learn the practical side of their business thoroughly. 

A point which is not directly raised by any question but which is of groat importance 
to the success of any attempts to train labour is the absence of any pow ers in Lo ml Govern- 
ments to raise the pay of any officers in charge of technical schools who have shown their 
value in those posts. Such men have a rocognised commercial value and unlc-s some liberty 
is given in regard to fixing their pay at a fair rate they will leave Government service on the 
expiry of their agreements. A ease in point is that of Mr. Kinns, head of the Bareilly 
Carpentry School. The Local Government has made several at tempts to raise his pay to a 
rate which it considered necessary for the purpose of retaining his services, but they have 
been refused. His departure from tho Hchool would be a misfortune to the industry in 
Bareilly. 

General official administration and organisation . 

Qa. 56— 61.— Appendix VIII and more especially p irugraphs 9— LI explain the org.uii- develop- 

nation which has been adopted in this province. Changes subsequently made in the 
composition of the Bonn! of Industries are that the Director of L:iud Records and Agriculture 
replaced the Chief Engineer as president. Sir Alexander McRohert and three Indian 
commercial or industrial representatives of different parts of the province have been added. 

The criticism ordinarily m&de|is that the Board is not sufficiently industrial and that it Board of Indue* 
might in fact be a Board of Education. There ia, I think, fairly general agreement that a ln08 * 

Board of Industries is required to advise the Local Government on industrial and commer- 
cial matters. IlB functions should be merely advisory, at any rate until inure definite 
principles as regards financial assistance to industries and similar matters have been evolved. 

A Director of Industries is essential and if a capable business man can be obtained he Diroctor oflndug* 
is best fitted for the post. The wider his experience the better and it is desira no that he 
should nave a knowledge of local conditions. 

Q. 62.— An Imperial Department of Industries does not appear to be necessary if by 
this is to be understood a department with executive powers and controlling to s am* extent 
the provincial Departments of Industries. Co ordination is necessary between the activities 
cf tho different provinces but the Local Governments conccrnel should be /ibie to secure 
this and there does not appear to be much room for au Imperial Director. An Imperial 
organisation is necessary for de a ling with tho wider questions of commerce and industry 
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including commercial intelligence and problems of an All-India or international character 
The view taken by the Local Government as to the character of such an organisation and. 
the* relation to be borne to it by the provincial Pirectora of Industries is explained in the 
note attached as App *ndix IX. 

A point of great importance to an inland province is the possibility of conflict between 
the interests of the great ports— linked as they are with those of the chief railway systems— 
and the interests of the producers in distant land-locked provinces. Very powerful 
exporting and distributing interests are concentrated in the ports and it is possible that 
they would not b< inclined to favour the development inland of such local industries as 
might, tend to reduce imports. The tendency of the railways might be to use their 
influence in the same direction l>coause any decrease in imports would aooeutuate th * 
difficulties under which they labour of filling tboir wagons for the return journey after 
conveying the raw produce of the inland provinces to the ports. 

Some authority may, therefore, bo required to see that inland industries get* fair play, 
but an Imperial Director is hardly required f&r this purpose. 

Organisation of technical and scientific, departments of Government. 

y. 64. — Appendix X gives an account of the efforts which have been made to found 
an institute of Chemical technology at Cawnporo. As matters developed it has become 
more evident bow difficult it is to determine the scope and objects of an institution of this 
kind founded on a small scale. Local Governments can and should employ technical 
experts and might have technical colleges when industrial development has reached a 
stage in which ineu t rained at such an institute would havo fair prospects of getting 
employment. Imperial technical departments covering the same ground as provincia: 
departments do not appear to he required. The* organisation of scientific research and 
perhaps more especially of chemical research should, however, he under the Government 
of India as only in this way can unnecessary duplication he avoided and the large staff 
required he engaged and controlled. The head of the department would advise the 
Imperial Government. Different branches of work could he centralised in different parts 
ol the country and the officers of the Imperial department could ho lent to Local Governments 
who would arrange suitable accommod ition for them. When so lout they should be 
subordinate to the Director of Industries or to the Director of Laud Records and Agricul 
ture according to the branch of science concerned. A general scheme of scientific research 
should he developed for the whole of India and if several institutes are found to be necessary 
each could deal with a group of related subjects. Local Governments could, as noted above, 
employ technical experts and arrange laboratory accommodation for Imperial experts lent 
to them. They could also probably arrange for some kinds of industrial analysis for which 
no organisation exists in this province (though the Chemical Examiner to Government is 
nominally entitdod to take up work ol this kind) and might need small research laboratories, 
partly for dealing with small local problems and partly for sifting problems iutended 
for reference to the Imperial Department of Research. Universities should havo some means 
ol keeping in touch with the work of technological institutes so as to ho able to stimulate 
the best of their students to take up work of this kind aud so aid in the future scientific 
development of industries in India. 

From some preliminary notes wdiicli have been sent to the Local Government) it 
appears that in connection with these questions criticisms may he made on the present 
organisation of the Agricultural College at Cawnporo. This is, of course, primarily a 
matter to he dealt with by the Diroctor of Land Records and Agriculture, hut I am desired 
to ask that if such criticisms are made the Local Government may be given an opportunity 
of stating its views on the subject. 

If suitable leave rules arc framed for the scientific and technical experts of Government, 
it would probably bo seldom necessary to make any further special arrangomjnts for the 
study of conditions and methods in other countries. The Indian service leave rules which 
apply to a number of these officers are entirely unsuited to the conditions of their work. 
They might got six months’ leave to Europe every five years. 

Government organisation for the collection and distribution of commercial intelligence . 

Q. 83.— As already noted Appendix IX gives the views of the Local Government on 
the organisation of the system of commercial intelligence, both as regards the Imperial and 
Provincial agencies required. 

Other forms of GovemmevU action and organisation . 

Q. 89.— The only definite projxnal of this kind which has been recently under 
consideration has been one for compulsory hall-marking of gold and silvor plate. The 
inquiries made showed that compulsory .hall-marking would be impossible in this province 
and that even voluntary hall-marking, would hardly be workable without setting up an 
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a9d ay office. In other cases a system of certificates has boon. suggested cither to be given 
by Government or by organising the *.&ades themselves, but no definite proposals of this 
kiud have as yet been worked out. 

1 *■» 

Q. 102.— A syndicate has hod a concession for some years for the development of Uydro-ekottio 
hydro-electric power on a long stretch of the Jumna but nothing has yet been done owing P 0 * 01, Bnnr ®y»* 
to the difficulty of raising capital. The Public Works Department will submit a separate 
on these subjects, but it may be said generally that very little has been done towards 
investigating the possibilities of hydro-electric power in this province and that further 
investigation is eminently desirable 

Qs. 105—108. — In connection with the*questions concerning the Forest department, I am Pnrc*i 4tpartmoat» 
desired to say that the working of the depirfcmcnt is a matter of very vital concern to the 
Local Government and one on which it does not always see eye to eye with the officers of 
the department. The Local Government would therefore be grateful for an opportunity to 
see the view which may bo put. forward aqcl to express its opinion on thorn. 

General. 

|]2. The chief complaints of this kind hive been in connection with alcohol and 

with the use of the local saline deposits for extracting saltpetre and sajji matti. The 
Director of Land Records and Agriculture is familiar with the latter and as regards the 
former two note 3 by Mr. Gibb, the Excise Distillery Export, lnvo already been submitted to 
the Commission. The Director of Industries is also going into the question in connection 
with the perfume industry. 


APPENDIX I. 

Note giving a short history of , and the progress made by, industrial enterprises 
in the United Provinces which have been assisted by loans, guarantees or 
grants from Government . 

Tub cotton seed oh, and cake inditstuy. 

1. AnuUT the year 1901, the Director ol Land Records and Agriculture of this Paragraph it (4 
province suggestel tb it machinery should be imported at. Government expense for the' '^PJ u,, »u ,,| ' p r 
purpose of making practical tri ils in order to determine whether a profitable industry in the 

crushing of Indian cotton seed could not bo established, lb was, however, decided that us the 
adaptability of machinery of Europe m m mu fan tore forludi m cotton seed had not then been 
demonstrated, such trials would be attended with a certain amount of risk, and that before 
any expense was incurred in imp >r ling machinery, experiments should be undertaken in 
de-lintiug, hulling and pressing Indian cotton seel in England, consignments of the Hood 
being sent for the purple, and the trials watched and ultimately reported upon by an export. 

But. the conclusion arrived nt by the Board of Scientific Advice in the year 1903 was that all 
practical trials in connection with the cotton sjed oil industry should bo left to private 
enterprise. 

2. About the* same time, the Upper India Chamber of Commerce at Cawnporc were 
taking an especial interest in the question of the treatment of cotton seed, and a email 
consignment of the seed from this province was sent to America with the object of having it 
tested for the expression of oil, and to ascertain whether machinery could be devised for the 
infective de-liuting of the seed, as the tenacity of the lint in Indian sei*l had been declared au 
insuperable obstacle toils use 1 as a food for cattle. The results of the experiments which were 
conductod with the seed in America were considered so conclusively satisfactory that the 
Chamber urged upon Government the importation at State expense of a small experimental 
plant of the latest design, to test the manufacture on a working scale and the prospects of 
establishing the industry on a paying basis. The decision of the Board of Scientific Advice 
that circumstances did not warrant any initiative being taken by the State in this direction 
was communicated to the Chamber, who, however, on more than one occasion subsequently 
renewed its representation, although there was no change in the attitude of Government with 
regard to this question. 

3. The cotton sect' oil industry was considered by the Industrial Conference held at 
Naini Tal in August. 1907, and in paragraph 58 of their final resolutions, a copy of which was 
forwarded to the Government of India with this Government’s letter no. 7S5, dated the 7th 
September, 1907, the Confer uncc^statcd that the commcrciil possibility of suoh an industry 
was au urgent question and suggested that Government should import an experimental plant 
yielding an outturn sufficient to test the capacity of the market. They also suggested that 
the experiments should be conducted at Gawaporo independently of any existing ginning 
mills and should bo arranged for by the Chamber of Commerce. As regards thi*so suggestions, 
the Government of India were informed in paragraph 23 of the letter of th? 7th September, 

1907, referred to above, that the purchase of the plant involved action at once, and 
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that the Lieutenant-Governor hiul already made arrangements for the conduct of lh& 
experiment by the Upper India Chamber of Commerces An officer was deputed to confer 
with the Chamber as to the arrangements to he made* ft >r carrying out the experiment,, and 
it was finally decide d to place the undertaking in tdie.J%ands of Messrs. Begg, Sutherland and 
Company of Cawnpore, who were to conduct an experimental working and to provide the 
necessary scientific supervision to enable various proc esses of manufacture to be thoroughly 
investigated and tested on a praotical scale. Tile terms of the arrangement with Me^n** 

Beg g, Sutherland and Company wore that Co v eminent would defray the cost of tho plant 
laid down at the factory and its installation, as also the cost of all buildings, and would pay 
• the firm a lump sum equivalent to an allowance of Its. 500 a month as remuneraion 
for supervision and scientific control during the experimental working, aud further would 
render them every assistance in connection with the disposal of the manufactured products 
and specially in the marketing of the oil cake. Messrs. Begg r Sutherland and Company’ 
were to provide a suitable site for tho factory and accommodation for the raw material, 
stores and manufactured products, and generally to manage and conduct tho business, "and 
provide at their own expense the requisite scientific supervision including the use of labora- 
tories aud the necessary apparatus and chemicals ; a proper system of accounts was altyo to 
Imj maintained, together with such technical and commercial .records as the business 
required. The firm was also to provide funds fur the purchase of the necessary raw 
material and for general working expenses, the sale -proceeds of the manufactured products 
to be first applied towards the recoupment of such outlay, any deficit being made good by 
Government, and it was arranged that the working capital should be advanced by tho Bank 
of Beugf^ and that Government would make good every six months whatever overdraft 
there sight bo on the account and would bear any eventual loss on the undertaking* 
When tho factory had been established the attention of the military authorities in the 
piovinoe was drawn to its products and they and the Director of Land Records and Agricul- 
ture were asked to arrange to tost the feeding Values of the col ton cake produced at the 
factory, and to consider the question of adopting the cake for feeding the cattle belonging 
to fchoir departments. The factory was closed down in February, 1911, in view of the 
orders of the Secretary of State in paragraph 7 of his despatch no. 80 (Revenue), dated the 
2.9th July, 1910, prohibiting State interference in the way of pioneering new industries 
and the buildings and machinery w ere put up to public auction. The total Government 
expcndituie on the experiment amounted to Rs. 1,74,011 and the total loss to Government 
on the undertaking was Rs. 38,219. The conclusions arrived at by Messrs. Begg, Sutherland 
and Company from the operations of the factory were that in normal seasons a crusher 
having a factory at Cawnpore could depend upon obtaining supplies ol first quality seed at 
Re. 1*12-0 to Rs. 2 per niaund; from such seed he should be able to obtain an extraction of 12J 
per cent, crude and 11 per cent, of refined oil, and should be able to calculate upon obtaining 
for his produce the following prices per niaund at the factory excluding packing Rs. 12^8-0 
for crude oil, Rs. 15 for refined oil, Re. 18-0 for cako and Rs 2 for soap stock, that is, the 
residues from the process of refining the oil which formerly had to be thrown away; and his 
working expenses, inclusive of management charges, interest on capital at 6 per cent, and 
depreciation at 8 per cent, on machinery and 2 £ per cent, on buildings should not exceed 
eight annas per nmund of seed treated assuming a:i 11 months’ working of 26 days per 
month at 22 hour* pur day. To meet, the case of seasons when either the price of cotton 
seed was abnormally high ur the quality was unusually inferior owing to crop damage 
Messrs. Begg, Sutherland and Company considered that it might be advisable to instal a 
set of subsidiary presses and pump* of such a type as would enable other varieties of oil 
seed to bo handled when the treat mi nt of cot ton seed did not offer a profitable return. On 
the whole therefore, although the experiment resulted in a financial loss, among the practical 
results obtained were i he establishing of cotton seed oil in a sound position among the 
edible oils of the country; the value of the cake as food for cattle was also proved and it was 
adopted as a standard food for Government animals ; it was also demonstrated that, given 
normal prices for seed, the industry could be carried on as a profitable auxiliary to cotton- 
ginning and pressing, and many other important problems connected with the storage of 
seed and cake, etc. were solved 

4. This factory was bought by the firm of Messrs. Hope Brothers of Cawnpore. 
One of the parlners of this firm, a Mr. C. M. deSouxa had been in charge of the 
factory from its very commencement aqd thoroughly understood the manufacture 
and marketing of cotton seed products. In this Government’s letter no. 1139, dated 
the 1st June. 1915, addressed to the Government of India in the Finance Department, it 
was represented that the energy and enthusiasm which Messrs, Hope Brothers had thrown 
into their new enterprise had rapidly transformed a State experiment’iutoa sound business 
concern, and that iu considering the report of tho committee appointed by tho Lieutenant- 
Governor towards the end of the year 1914 to investigate the possibilities of aiding and 
expanding Indian industries owing to the , conditions created by the War, it had come to 
the notioo of Government that the firm were not only doing well but were also 
contemplating the extension and renovation of their plant and machinery. The Director 
of Industries of this province was accordingly ordered to visit Messrs. Hope Brothers and 
to report on their progress and the prospects of still further extending an industry which 
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was considered to offer exceptional opportunities in the province. The Director of 
Industries reported that by dint ot altering and adding to the original plant and taking 
advantage of past experience the finfijf Ifad succeeded in establishing the business on a 
sound footing. At the same time it had become increasingly obvious that the Anglo- 
American style of press originally instilled by Government was not tho most suitablo for 
teb^uork, and that if full advantage was to be taken of tho existing opening, cold-pressing 
machinery of a more modern type, such as tho Premier press manufactured by Messrs. 
Bose, Downs and Thomson of Stull, must be installed in place of tho existing plant. Not 
only would this machinery altogether obviate the expenditure on press cloths, which 
amounted in 1914 to over three annas per maund of seed treated and to from nine annas 
to Rj. 1-8-0 par maund of oil obtained, but it would also at oneo bring within tho reach of 
the industry the much higher profits obtainable from cold -pressing methods. Unfortunately, 
however, the establishment of their existing plant upon a paying basis had depleted tho 
fifrni’s resources, while the heavy fall in the prices of tho commodities with which they 
dealt which took place at th's outbro.ik of W ir had destroy »*d for tho immediate future all 
prospects of thoir being able U aeeumu late the funds which they required, nor was th ore 
any hope that a business which ha 1 strained its resour :os to tlvo uttoriu >st in emerging 
from tho experimental stago coild at this time raise 4he required additional capital in tho 
opon market. 

Tho Government of Ituli i were, therefore, informed that in view of the fact that tho 
firm had taken over an important pioneer venture which the Luiul Government had for 
reasons of higher pdicy been compelled to abandon, and ha l boon successfully developing 
an industry of the higher potential importance to the province, tho Lieutenant-Governor 
was prepared, subject to their approval, to make the firm an advance of the additional 
capital required from the provincial advance and loan account, and their sanction was 
asked to the grant of a loan of Its. 37,500 at a 5 per coat, rate of interest on the following 
conditions : — 

(1) The security taken would be a separate first mortgage on tho machinery to be 

purchased wiili the loan, and two approved names. A further mortgage 
would also b s taken on the existing buildings, machinery and plant which 
were valued in the firm’s balance, sheet, at Us. 88,888, an o.stimato which tho 
Director of Industries did not consider excessive. 

(2) No capital would bo repaid for tho first five years and thereafter repayment 

would take place at tho rate of lis. 1,500 per annum. 

(3) Tho firm would accept and train pupils and apprentices recommended by the 

Local Government. 

It was added that the Lieu te nan t-G ivernor was confident that the enterprise in question 
was n jt only a sound business proposition, but also of the highest importance to a largo 
section oi the agricultural p ipulation of the province, and he considered that thoro was 
no way in which Government could bet! or stimulate that extension of tho oil pressing 
industry which Wiis po imperatively required, than by giving financial assistance to a 
pioneer firm of proved business capacity whoso record gave an assurance that such assistance 
would be employed to the best advantage. The grant of the loan was sanct ioned by the 
Government of India on the first, and third of the conditions suggested by tho Local 
Government and on the further condition that tho loan must he fully repaid with principal 
and interest within ten years from tho date on which it was lakou. These terms buvo 
been accepted by the firm, and as soon as the necessary deeds in connection with tho 
loan, which arc being prepared in consultation with the legal advisers of the Government, 
have been duly executed, the money will be paid over to the firm. 

The mere promise of Government support in this case lias had the effect of attracting 
private capital to this enterprise and a group of capitalists have undertaken to provide 
further finance as needed, up to 6 lakhs of rupees, which will enable this concern (it is now 
the Premier Oil Mills Company, Limited) to greatly extend its present works and build 
others. 

.*> 

5. As subsidiary to the cases mentioned in tho two preceding paragraphs the following 
further assistance has been given to this industry. In October last the provincial Board 
of Industries discussed a note on the possibilities of the oil-pressing industry in the 
province. b The chief obstacle appeared to be the finding of suitable markets for the press 
cake, but it was ascertained that the Agricultural Department wore doing all in their 

to :"‘piilarize the use of oil-cake, both* for cattle-feeding and for manurial purposes, 
and the Board finally reoommended that Government should allot a sum of Rs. 5,030 in 
order to enablo the Agricultural Department to dispose of Mohwa oil cake to new users for 
experimental purposes at a nominal rate. An allotment of this amount was accordingly 
placed at tho disposal of the department for the purpose mentioned in November last aua 
as a result of the distributions made the oil mills find the present demand exceeding tho 
fiupply. 
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(i*. During the years 1908 and 1909 the Local Government had an arrangement with 
the Rninpur State fora joint poultry farm at Rtnnpur, both Government and the Darbar 
contribiiiiug t<> the cost. The Government contribution was Rs.- 6,700 and a sum of 
Rs. J 0,004 was provided by the State. With effect from the 1st January, 1910, however, 
it was decided to establish the experiment on a basis independent of the Rampur St fitted 
and to remove the farm to Haldwani where it would be carried on by Colonel Ward as" 
partner with Government. 

The arrangement was to be for a period of three years in the first instaneo. No 
definite deed of agreement, was entered iuto between Government and Colonel Ward, but 
the position was that the latter held the land on which the farm stood on a long lease, 
while Government, contributed a sum of lls. 1,800 towards the initial outlay on tho farm) 
and made a grant of Rs. oO ) for working expensed from January to March, 1910, together 
with an annual contribution of Its. 8,550 towards upkeep, receiving a half share in the 
profits and bearing half the loss. Colonel Ward was unwilling to continue the experiment 
after the expiry of the period of three years originally agreed upon, and the farm was finally 
closed in March 1918 up<>n Colonel Ward’s departure lor England, the land and buildings 
being purchased from Colonel Ward by the Tarui and Bluibar Government Estates on 
behalf of Government for a sum of Us. 15,000, and the poultry suld off and distributed in 
surth ways as were likely to lead to the greatest permanent advantage to the province. 
Much success cannot be claimed for this exp rimeiit, which, however, was not undertaken 
as a commercial enterprise, hut with the object of assisting poultry breeding in the 
province by maintaining a stock of the most suitable breeds of Jowls which could be made 
available to the public, und part of the expendit ure was devoted to ascertaining the 
breeds most likely to succeed. The selection of Iia'ldwaiii as a site for the farm was also 
unfortunate as huge numbers of the birds appear to have died from disease. 

7. In October, 1914, a scheme was received from Mr. A. E. Slater of the American 
Presbyterian Mission ior l ho establishment by the mission of a poultry farm on business 
lines at Elah. The objects were to promote und encourage the poultry industry 
amongst the large Christian population of the district by the distribution of stock 
and eggs and the development of a hardy cross-bred fowl, to inauguiale at a later date 
n eo-operatixe association for the collection and disposal of produce, and to supply the 
public with usility birds of such breeds as were adapted to the province. The initial outlay 
was estimated at Hs. 7,00Q,aiid the annual upkeep at Ha. 2,070, ami Mr. Slater ask'd that 
Government would sanction a lion-recurring grant of Rs. 8,500 towards the initial cost and 
also make a fixed maintenance grant of Rs. J ,200 per annum for a period of five years. The 
scheme was approved by Government and n non-recurring grant of Rs. 8,500 with an annual 
recurring grant of Rs. f»00 was sanctioned in February, 1915, and six months later 
further non-recurring grant of Rs. 200 was given to complete the wire fencing at the farm 
A very considerable measure of success has been attained at this poultry farm. Mr. Slater 
is an expert in poultry* rearing, and being at the head of a missionary establishment in the 
district, lie can control ilio operations of a number of small breeders. His primary object 
is in fact to provide a means of livelihood for the Christiau converts. By introducing cross- 
bred fowls lie lia* been able to increase the size of the village eggs and to obtain a good 
market for them among Europeans. This year he secured the contract for supplying tho 
Agra hotels with fowls and eggs, aud also made a profitable arrangement for supplying tho 
Simla trade during the past summer; ami he hopes to extend operations next year to Delhi. 

Ho is obtaining good prices for the produce aud is believed to be succeeding in establishing 
a sound commercial business which should prove of considerable advantage both to the 
consumer and to the fowl-keeper, his operations having already extended to over forty-five 
village j. Further, a very considerable interest is now being taken in poultry-breeding in 
this province, numbers of enquiries constauily being received l»y the Agricultural Depart- 
nrent on subjects connect' d with the care and breeding of poultry, and as there is no expert 
on lie subject, attached to the department, and its officers are unable to give the required 
information and advice, Mr. Slater has kindly undertaken to reply to mu:h of this corres- 
pondence. 

Manufacture of bicIiromate of potash. 

8. Towards the end of tho year 1914 the question* of the local manufacture of the 
chief chemicals used in the mills of the province was taken up. Bichromate of potash is a; 
chemical of vital importance to khaki dyeing, tanning, gloss-making and a number of other 
industries, and owing to prohibition of the export of chrome from Great Britain on acoonnt 
of the war groat difficulty was experienced by a large number of manufacturers, especially 
those engaged upon large contracts for khaki cloth for Government, for want of this 
chemical. Messrs. I). Waldie and Company of Cawnpore accordingly undertook the experi- 
mental manufacture of bichromate from chrome ore obtained from Quetta, and satisfied 
themselves that so far as laboratory experiments went the manufacture of this chemical on a 
profitable basis was feasible, but in attempting to manufacture on a commercial scale they 
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fiulrf chiefly because the manager not give the continuous supervmon which w« 
needed, while though they built more than-one furnace specially for the purposes of the 
eipenment, none proved efficient enough, and they ceased their experiments, ^n October 
1915, however, it was sported to Government that the firm were prepared to renew their 
expenments in the manufacture oi bichromate on a commercia 1 scafo and were engaging a 
^fied aasmtant specially to attend to this experimental branch of their busings : tfey 
w8w willing to take the risk of being able to sell the product at a profit but as a s et-nff 
against thelwses they had already experienced and to help them through the initial stages 
they asked for a Government grant of Ra. 200 a month towards fhe cost of the openai • 
assistant for a period of ten months, by whmh time they estimated that the experimental 
production should ho fully established. A Government grant of Rs. 200 a mouth for a period 
of len months wasam.rdiuglysanoUoned with effect from the 1st December, 1915 , on the 
condition that the firm satisfied the provincial Director of Industries from time to time that 
experimental manufacture was actually m progress. The firm have engage,! an assistant 

chemist and have constructed a special reverberatory furnace which is now runnine nirfit 

and day and have another under construction. One of the principal difficulties as 
previously mentioned, has been the construction of a suitable furnace, and they have' also 
™ d tr0 ’ , , e "} furnace coal, having tried various qualities it, o.^er to find 

the most suitable, but they are now satisfied with their furnace icst.lts and excellent 
progress has been made, ihe experimental work is now complete in so far as it has 
achieved its object of showing that the firm can manufacture the bichromate on a cornmet 
eial scale at a reasonable rate. They have secured a good yield on the raw materials used 
but their manufacture costs, exclusive of the costs of raw material, are still liirii • the 
reduction of these costs is a nutter of time and experiment, and they consider that the 'rate 
of output can be greatly improved as the stall’ and labour employe,! gain in experience. 
Meanwhile they have already c(.mineuc^supplyiug to users in the United Rroviucrs ut i 

price less than hall that commanded by imported bichrome at present. 
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The indiuo industry. 


0. During the revenue year 1914-15 certain advances were given out, for the revival 
of indigo cultivation, among which were (1) a sum of Ks. 5.000 to Mr. W C Macirrormr 
manager of the Amothi Raj in the Sultaupur district, and (2) a sum of Rs. 5 .’(00 to Munshi’ 
AU Sajjud. Iu April last Mr. Macgrogor reported that in June and July of the previous 
year lie had put 500 bighns under liiJigo which give a very good crop and a euttin- in 



The result of Muushi Ah Sajjad’s year's working would also appo.tr to have been 
satisfactory. Ihe area sown was 332 acres, which gave an outturn of 30 maunds of indiiro 

The ludigo has not yet been sold, but it is expected that some Rs. 15 000 at Rs 500 bar 

mauiid will lit* realize! as offors of Rs. 4.UD ImvA » li^n/Ur l 


maund will bo realize 1 a* offers of Rs. 490 have already boonmado, 

The iiand-loom industry. 


10, In July, 1908, the Registrar of Co-operative Socioties referred the question of the 
grant of loans by Government to two co-operative so deties of haml-loum weavers which had 
been formed m the towns of Saudila iu the Hardoi district and Tauda in the Fyzabad 
district. The immediate objects of these societies were tho establishment of a co-operative 
store for tho salo of yarn, and the grant of loans to weavers for the purchase of yarn and 
improved looms and their accessories; it was also proposed eventually to take orders for 
doth and to accept cloth made by tho members of the society on commission sale. Tho 
societies were constituted on a share-capital basis. Each member was to take one share of 
Rs. 10 for each loom owned by him, and tho amount could be paid up at onco or by 
monthly instalments of four annas. Profits were to be disposed of as follows 25 per cent, 
to reserve, the remainder to be applied first to pay a fixed dividend of 10 per cent, ou a 
paid-up capital ; aud, secondly, a dividend of 10 per cent, on purchases, any balance being 
added to tho roserve for the time being. It was stated that in Tunda a strong committee 
of the weavers had been formed and moat of the prominent Julahas had joined the society ; 
139 shares had been disposed of. In Sandila the arrangements were in the hands of a rain 
oi the town, M. Kabul Ahmad, wluThad great^influencc among the weavers and had formed 
a committee of them to help him; 107 shares had been sold; Many of tho Tanda weavers 
were in good circumstances and it wa^ expected jfchat the value of about 100 shares would be 
paid up at once, so that the society would have some Rs.. 1,000 with which to start work: 
The Sandila weavers, on the other hand, were poor and would nearly all of them pay up the 
value of their suarei by instalments. It was calculated that each society would require 
about Rs. 5,000 to enable it to start work on a scale sufficient to arouse public interest aud 
so secure success, and it was suggested that Government should advance this amount. 
The Registrar considered that the rule prevailing in the case of rural societies that the 
advance should be only equal to the amount of capital actually subscribed by the members 
a society unduly hampered poor societies if strictly adopted, and would not meet 
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the- cube of the Saudi la and Tanda soieties. It Beamed to him sufficient qualification for 
a Government, grant if the society to whom it was given consists of persons who had 
become convinced of the benefits of co-operation and were prepared to make some sacrifice 
on their own pirt. These conditions wore present in the case of the two societies 
mentioned, and there was every reason to hope that good use would be made of the gjanl 
One of the chief functions of the societies would be to popularize improved hand-looms aHi 
appliances and their establishment should have a good effect in widening the views of the 
.weaving class and rendering them more ready to adapt themselves to new conditions. The 
Registrar therefore proposed that Rs. 5,000 should be lent to each of these societies, the 
rate of interest to he 5 p .r cent, per annum and the principal to be repayable in each case 
after a lap-e of three years by ten annual instalments of Rs. 500. The proposals, which 
were redon e I bo the Government of India with the recommendation that the loaus should 
be given as an experiment, were sent on to ‘the Se cretary of State for orders. In his 
despatch no. 51) (Re venue ), dated the 28th May, 1909, the Secretary of State sanctioned the 
proposals purely as an experimental measure. 11c suggested, however, that in the case of 
the Saudi lu society, in view of tho small contributions which it was proposed to require 
from the mcintars the Government loin should be limited for the time being to Rs. 3,000, 
and that its increase beyond that amount, to 11s. 5,000 as a inixiinum shjuld be contingent 
on the subscribers having paid up instalments due from them. In intimating this sanction 
the Government of India asked that the progress of the two societies in question should be 
specially noticed in the annual report on the working of the co-operative credit societies in 
this province. 

In December, 1909, the Registrar of Co-operative Societies reported that a society on 
the lines origin illy proposed was inaugurate l tvi the 17th September, 1909, in Sandila 
with the Rs. 3,000 advance 1 by Government and a sum of Rs. 2,500 deposits, received 
through tho Registrar, from private persons; a loan department was opened and also a 
store for the supply of yarn. Some difficulty was experienced at first in inducing the 
weavers to come forward, but this was surmounted by the help of M. Kabul Ahmad, owing 
to whose business capacity and energy the yarn store made a very good start (the sales for 
^November amounted to over Rs. 1,900), members being enthusiastic at the result achieved 
in delivering them troiu dependence on the mahajan for their supplies. There was thus 
every prospect of ultimate success. In T.mda, however, the difficulties encountered were much 
greater. A considerable number of tho rich Jiduhas iu the town were thomselves dealers 
in yarn and employers of hired labour on their looms, and profitid, or imagined they did so, 
from the state of poverty and dependence in which tho poorer Julahas were submerged. 
When the scheme was first started many of these expressed a wish to join the society, but 
probably they did not understand tho full scope of the scheme, or if they did, they intended 
while openly supporting it, to prevent, its success being ever such as to compete seriously 
with themselves. It was therefore held, after consultation with the district authorities, 
that the proposed scheme of a large society for the sale of yarn and granting of loans would 
have little prospect of success. Tho richer Julahas , even ifindueed to come iu, would not 
really work in ihe interests of the society, while if they were excluded tho depressed classes 
would not have the enterprise or capacity to manage it themselves in face of the opposition 
and competition which would be encountered, ii was accordingly decided to attack the 
problem from a different side and to attempt to form small credit societies among the 
poorer weavers of the different quarters of the town. Such small societies— so small that 
they could be efficiently managed by the members themselves— had been highly successful 
among weavers and aritzaus in other towns, and there seemed no reason why they should 
not be equally successful in Tanda. It was proposed to fix tho value of the shares at Rs. 9 
each, payable by instalments of one or two annas monthly, so that no on.* need be precluded 
from joining on account of poverty. 15y means of these small societies it was hoped to improve 
the economic condition of the poorer weavers and to teach them the advantages of co- 
operation. In course of time they would possibly advance a step furtner and combine to 
form their own central bonk and to start u store for the supply of yarn. Meanwhile it 
was proposed that with the advauce sanctioned by the Secretary of State the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies should himself perform the function of a central bank, distribute 
the money to the small societies, «ind control the use they made of it. He therefore asked 
for permission to proceed in Tanda on the above lines, and suggested that since there 
would be, as in the case of Sandila, no share capital paid up at the initiation of the society , 
the amount of the advance for Tanda should ne restricted to Rs. 3,000. These proposals 
were sanctioned by the Local Government. 

< 

The annual reports of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies show the progress made 
by these societies. In the report for l$10-ll it was stated that, in addition to the 
Government advauce of Rs. '3,000 at 5 per cent., the Sandila society had obtained more 
capital by deposits at 7 per cent. There -were 129 members who subscribed monthly 
instalments towards shares at the rate of four annas per loom and the amount of share 
capital held by them was Rs. 550. Admissions had been most carefully made and loans 
cautiously advanced, and the result was that though over Rs. 5,000 was outstanding in 
loans none of it was in arrears. The yarn store had become a most popular institution 
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Sales during the year amounted to Rs. 36,233. The society was worked by a committee 
of the weavers themselves, hut M. Kah u l Ahmad was always at hand to give them the 
benefit of invaluable advice. The net profit of the loan department for the year was 
Rh 421 and that of the yarn store lls 97. Iu order to encourage others to join the 
eojiety and the members to make all their, purchases at the store it was decided to take a 
•vfcif rup.es from the profits of the loan department and to declare a dividend of two pies in 
the rupee <n the purchases of members. In Tanda 17 small muhaUnwut* societies were 
formed with 3S5 members and a capital of o.\r Rs 6,000; they workid perfectly during the 
year and the esti? lishment of a central bank facilitated the extension of the system. Loans 
were advanced for the purchase of yarn and the payment of old debts, but the main feature of 
the businevi was the giving of advance* on the pledge of pieces of cloth at throe-fourths of 
their price. 

In 101 M2 it was reported that the Sandila society was iu a flourishing condition ; 
there were 154 members and nearly Rs. 46,000 worth oft" ynru wus sold. The total profits 
of the ^ ear amounted to Rs. 552 and a bonus ol two pies per rupee was paid on tho 
purchases of members. The benefits of the society were much appreciated by tho weavers. 

The Tank soeie,ies were also in a flourishing condition, the number of societies having 
risen to 2 l with 541 members. Tue capital had increased and while loans woro 
advanced for all necessary objects the bulk of it was devote I to the purchase of yarn and 
the trade in cloth; 1.9 members also purchased and worked Serampur looms. 

Ill 1912-13 i\j was reported that tho yarn store at Sandila was in a sound position and 
had proved a success. The sale of yarn during the year exceeded Rs. 55,000, the number 
ol ills mb, rs rose to 209, and the society distributed a bonus of two pics per rupee on sales 
besides a small dividend. The Taud.i sociotie.- w.to not specifically iiieiitioui d. Iu 
1913 14 it was icport d that the S.mdibi society and yarn store « ontinued I o flourish, 
profits being higher than in the previous year The society had nearly 300 members and 
tile question of splitting it up into smaller and more easily manage 1 units was under 
consideration. There was also a school for the training of pupils in tho use of improved 
hand-looms and fly-shuttle looms woro being gradually, though slowly, adopted by the Sandila 
weavers. The Tandu societies were placed on a sounder basis during tho year and enquiries 
were being made with a view to secure better co-ordination botwoou these societies and the 
local weaving school. 

In 1914-15 it was reported that, the year had i ecu a very trying one for tho weaving 
handicraft owing to the effects of the war, but that on the whole the Sandila business was 
satisfactory. The Tauda societies were not specifically mentioned. 

The sugar industry. 

1 1. On the 7 Lit February, 1912, the LieuLenn.nl -( lover nor held a sugar conference at 
Luckuow to consider the improvement ol the sugar industry in the province. As a result 
ol the i onference the Local Government issued a resolution showing the action desirable, not 
only to arrest the decline in and facilitate the expansion of the area under sugarcane, hut 
ul.-o lo encourage^ the; propagation of the most valuable kinds of eane, and the extension of 
the crop in regions where at present if, was little grown. The Government of India 
recognized that more than half the cane produced m India was grown in the United 
Provinces, and as the sugar industry was more vital to this province than to any other, ihey 
recommended to the Secretary of State tho appointment of an expert sugar engineer for 
three seasons in order to make special enquiries into the agricultural and chemical aspects 
of the industry, and to work under the Government of this province with a view to improving 
indigenous methods with small plant. Mr. llulme was accordingly appointed as sugar 
engineer a ud was available for consultation by persons engaged in the sugar industry. 

His services proved of such great value that it became necessary to ask the Government of 
Indiajfor an extension of his period of employment for another two seasons and a still further 
oxtension has just been sanctioned. Tn this Government’s letter no. 43-0., dated the 25th 
March, 1912, the Government of India were addressed with regard to a Government grant 
of Rs. 30,000 towards a sugar factory owned by Raja Rai Laltu Prasad Bahadur in Pilibhit. 

It was Explained that the factory Was in its third year of working, and that its operations 
were being watched with keen interest throughout Kohilkhandas tho first central factory in 
the province instituted and managed by Indian enterprise. The success of the factory 
would have a very material effect m hastening tho development of sugar production in the 
province, while its failure would confirm the idea then prevalent that a sugar factory working 
J?™ 1 cane was too complicated to be managed with any hope of success by an Indian firm. 

\Tne Raja had incurred coasiderable loss during the previous two years owing to the failure 
of his macuinery to give tho outturn anticipated and owing to breakdowns at critical periods 
*Th w< J r .k* ll 8 » h® bad also been handicapped by the incompetence of his engineering staff. 

Inc chief cause of his ill-success was, however, not so muon tho inefficiency of his employes 
R8 the initial mistakes made in the installation of bis machinery. A properly installed 
factory would employ only a small number of men, but the Raja's machinery was so l>adly 
put togethor that many of the operations had to be done by hand, with the result that his 

45 
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labour bill was very heavy. Mr. Hulme after visiting the iaefcory reported that re-arrange- 
ments and re-placemi fits of machinery were indispensible if the factory was to be put into 
efficient working order, and he estimated the cost involved at Rs. 60,000. Although the 
Raja’s enterprise; had not so far lnjen a commercial success it had proved entremely 
instructive, as it had been at one time slated that the main difficulties of a central factory 
would 1-e found in the supply of eauc while in the present case no such difficulty hAMlT’ 
fact been experienced. All the cane needed to work the factory was brought in by the 
tenants of the Raja’s own cstato; indeed the factory was overwhelmed with cane anil the 
difficulty was to work it off. 

The cultivators appeared extremely pleased at being relieved from the labour of 
making gur at a time when their oxen were required for preparing tho ground for sugar- 
cane, and above all at being freed from the Khjmdsari and his methods. This experience, 
which the Lieutenant-Governor regarded as of the utmost value, coincided with that of 
planters in the cast of tho province, and there appeared to bo no doubt that givon a fair price, 
cultivators generally would eventually grow as much sugarcane as a factory could handle 
wherever a factory was started. This would, subject of course to a certain limit, mean an 
increase in cultivation proportionate to tho extension of sugar factories. It, therefore, appear 
desirable to the Lieutenant-Governor, both from the point of view of sugar cultivation and as 
an object lesson to other sugar manufacturers, that this factory should receive assistance from 
Government, provided only that Government did not associate itself with tho factory as a 
commercial venture, and that public interests could bo shown to he directly servod by such 
assistance. His Honour accordingly recommended that support should he given in the form 
of a grant ofRs. 510,000 on these two grounds, and also on the conditions first that it could 
and would In* used in place of an official demonstration factory and second, that Government 
should obtain and would be given facilities for using it as a training ground for sugar 
engineers and boilers. Apprentices would be sent to the factory from the technical schools 
to burn sugar working and thus provide a supply of trained men re.dy to work in new 
factories as they sprang up. 

This would be a great step forward, as the lack of men with experience of sugar 
machinery constituted one of the most difficult features of the existing situation. A 
demonstration factory, combined with an institution for training sugar engineers nnd 
boilers would, if initiated by Government, involve a very considerable outlay, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor considered that the opportunity then presentiug itself for securing 
those advantages without such outlay should not he inis^od, more especially as those 
advantages would be accompanied, in the probable event of the factory proving a commercial 
success, l»y a general stimulus to the industry in the province. 

The proposed grant was sanctioned by the Government of India in April 1912. 

The grant. w.*us made on the condition that firm expended a larger sum in introducing the 
requisite machinery into their factory. The new machinery was installed in 1913 and 
since then tho factory has had three successful years and may now be regarded as an 
assured success. As a result of the prosperous season of 1914-15 the firm devoted the sum 
of £ 5,000 from the profits of tho year to the purchase of additional machinery, and this 
year owing to the high price of sugar the fa 'lory has had another very satisfactory season. 
The sugar turned out sells at the same price as Khaud^ari sugar and is taken by orthodox 
Hindus. The prices realized this year for their first sugar have boon as high as Rs. 17 per 
inau ud and the molasses have been selling unusually well. The staff being at present entirely 
Indian, the expenses of working are low and the machinery, much of which has been 
carefully selected by Mt. Hulino, is in first class order, and a good extraction is obtained. 
Under these circumstances there can be no quest ion of the success of tho enterprise but as 
it. is privately owned and no dividends are declared, figures os to profits Realized cannot be 
given. It is, however, now established that given a certain amount of initial udvicc and 
expert supervision, a central factory can bo successfully run by Indians, and although no 
now factory has been started a certain number of projects have been mooted, some of which 
will very possibly materialize. 

Two young men who desired a training in sugar engineering have beon Bent to the 
factory this year, and one of them applied on the ground tjiat he wished to open a factory in 
another part of the province. 

12. In this Government's letter no. 1661, dated the 23rd August, 1912, the Govern- 
ment of India in the Department of Revenue and Agriculture were addressed with regard 
to the grant, of a loan under the Agriculturists' Loans Act, 1884, towards the establishment 
of a central sugar factory iu tho Gorakhpur district. It was explained that Messrs. 
•7. Macdonald, G. R. Macdonald and Farquhar Maekinnon, tho proprietors of the Babhnauli 
indigo concern situated in pargana Sidhya Jobna in tbe Gorakhpur district, had approached 
Government with a request for a loan of Rs. 5 lakhs on the security of the estate to enable them 
to start a central sugar factory. The Lieutenant-Governor had had occasion to observe {with 
some misgiving tho effects of the extending imports of sugar on the agriculture of thos* 
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tracts of *the province where the production of sugar or gur was an important factor in 
rural economy. A decline in the area under cane muse seriously affect the general 
prosperity of such tracts, and there was reason to believe that such a decline was threatened 
in the eastern districts of the province. The situation was at that tirao particularly 
acute in Gorakhpur since the shrinking of the area undor cane was in that district to 
edfncide with the stoppage of poppy cultivation. This tract was peculiarly adapted to 
the growth of sugarcane, and gur was produced so cheaply that the gur working factories 
of tne province, including Rosa, drew th< ir raw material from Gorakhpur or Buhar. In 
the year 1912 the price of gur fell so low that it hardly paid to crush the cane and much 
was left standing. In the eastern districts the cultivator had not tho Punjab gur market 
to fall back on, and with poppy going or gone and gur almost unsaleable iiis prospects of 
paying his rent at existing rates was most precarious. Cane was, however, quite able to 
replace the poppy, provided it could find a local market in central factories. Without 
some such development a severe set-back to cane cultivation scorned inevitable, and it was 
difficult to see how rents could stand. To encourage the growth of such central factories 
one striking success was required to secure every prospect of capital flowing in for similar 
enterprises. Tn* proposal pu f forward by Messrs. Macdonald aud Maekinnon therefore 
appeared to the Lieutenant-Governor both opportuuc and deserving of support. Tho 
Raohoauli concern was situated in tho east of the Gorakhpur district some 17 miles from 
Kasia. A new railway line was under construction and would pass within a mile of the 
proposed central factory. The factory had excellent farm buildings aud a fine stock of 
cattle and was well equipped with agricultural machinery. It lay iu the bk.it tract which 
is remarkable for its retention of moisture, irrigation was rarely required, and in any case 
a Bafc supply of water existed for emergencies while the soil was rich in lime constituents, 
so that the two chief requisites for caue cultivation were alroady available. The poten- 
tialities of the estate had been exhaustively examined by tho sugar engineer and the Direc- 
tor of Agriculture, and tho former officer reported that the estate was eminently adapted 
to supply a factory of the size proposed, i.e., one which could turn out 3,000 tons of sugar in 
100 days, and that the land available for cane cultivation was of high productive value and 
more than sufficient in extent to produce the required quantity after allowing for rotation 
crops and fallowing. With those conclusions the local authorities wore in full agreement 
and they considered that a sugar factory at Babhnauli would start with exceptionally good 
chances of success. The organization of the cane supply, which had proved a stumbling- 
block in the Behar factories, would here present no difficulty. The estate was managed 
by European planters who could put down good canes with the best cultivation and supply 
their tenants with good seed. Cane womd reach the factory at tho proper stage of 
ripeness and the usual losses by inversion would thus be eliminated. The indigo business 
had brought the management into close relations with the neighbouring tenants and 
arrangements could thus be made to secure the cutting of cam; at. the proper date and for 
growing canes with the early or late ripening habit. Further, owing to the local cheap- 
ness of cone no other part of the province offered an equal chance of success. Tho pro- 
prietors of the concern originally estimated the cost of erecting tho factory with the 
most modern machinery at Rs. 5 lakhs and asked lor a loan of that amount. The sugar 
expert, however, estimated the east at approximately Rs. lakhs, in midi (.ion to Rs. 2J 
lakhs for working capital and Rs. 20,000 for pumping machinery. Iu view of this estimate 
the proprietors asked for an immediate loan of Rs. 5 lakhs with a possible further advance 
of Rs. 2$ lakhs, at 5 per cent, interest. Subsequently, however, they asked definitely for 
a loan of Rs. 7 lakhs. The property which they proposed Lo hypothecate to this loan had 
been carefully valued by the Director of Land Records and Agriculture aud by the district 
authorities ; and the Board of Revenue agreed with the local officers that at a safe com- 
putation the property, excluding land held on occupancy tenures and on lease, which was 
nominally non-transferable, could be valued at Rs. 10 J lakhs. The sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India was accordingly asked to the grant of a loan of P*s, 7 lakhs under the 
Agriculturists' Loans Act, 1884, to the proprietors of tho Babhnauli indigo concern for 
the purpose of starting a sugar factory in the Gorakhpur district, interest being .t the 
reduced rate of 5 per cent, and the loan repayable by equal yearly instalments spread over 
20 years and beginning two years after tho grant of the loan. The Government of India 
sanctioned the loan, but considered that it was doubtful whether the Agriculturists' Loans 
Act. was intended for loans of this nature, and directed that the loan should be cashed 
under the head of Miscellaneous and be made Jrom tho provincial loan account. They 
aho suggested that the loan should be subject to conditions for assi dance in demonstration 
and training in improved methods of manufacture such as had been accepted in tho case 
of the Pilibhit Sugar Factory mentioned in the preceding paragraph. Meanwhile tho pro- 
prietors of the concern had formed themselves into a oompany incorporated in England 
under the n.ne of the United Provinces Sugaj Company, Limited. 

Their first working season was a short one, as they were unable to got up their heavy 
machinery owing to breaks in the railway lines. Their second season (1914-15) should 
have been a much better one, but they had various difficulties to contend with ; the 
machinery was designed by an expert sugar-maker with Java experience and was 
not altogether suited fox working the canes of this province, and extraction was not so 
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high -as might reasonably be expected. Last year, however, the factory wurkltf withouta 
hitch. New plant had been put down, and a Mr. MucGlashan, who had had wide experience 
of sugar manufacture in India, had been appointed manager, the rusult of the change in 
muruigrvnent. being most satisfactory The first two seasons the company had Chinese 
pan-boilers, but last season they worked entirely with Indian pun-boilets. Tiny had made 
a sugar erf good class which was selling well. Jr. had the colour and size uf grain of^tike~ 
sugar uuuL* in Indian refineries and Indians liked it. Unfortunately, however, the whole 
-of the area, from which cane was procured suffered severely from last year’s Hoods and 
the factory experienced a shortage of cauo. The company are now endeavouring to place 
the business on a. strictly commercial basis, and are taking slops to transfer themselves 
from England to ludia, as this will Have them a large sum in home charges ; while with 
the directors in India, changes can be authorized at once without reft renee to England and 
the accounts be audited quickly in this country.- Given one good year, which they have 
never had yet. i he company should in fact achieve very marked success now that the initial 
difficulties have been overcome. 


The srLK industry. 

111. Tn November 1010 the Director of Land Records and Agriculture was asked 
to investigate the feasibility of silk worm-rearing with a view to esta'dishing the produc- 
tion of silk in 1 lie province upon a cmmuerml basis. The Director reported that, after 
examining the possibilities of eri and mulberry silk, he considered the rearing of eri silk 
worms to be more ‘uitabJo to village conditions, though it could not be developed as a 
cot lagt! industry owing to the necessity for giving the worms a liou.-o to themselves. At 
the tiiuo of this report Muusl.i Akhtar Muhammad Khan, Deputy Collector, Shahjahnnpur, 
was engaged in experimenting with the rearing of eri silk worms, and it was decided to 
recommend the placing of this officnr on special duty for the purpose of ascertaining the 
commercial prospi cts of sericulture in the province, and he was asked to submit detailed 
proposals. On receipt, of these the Government of India were addressed, with the request 
that the depul at ion recommended be sanctioned. On the 13th May, 1911, the Local Govern- 
ment authorized the carrying out. of t!u scheme which had been forwarded for tho 
establishment of a model seiieuiiural farm at Shahjahanpur, and it was agreed that the business 
side should b» managed by the deputy collector as a private venture for his own profit or 
loss. An establishment of two clerks and two peons was provided with effect from the 1st 
May, 1911, and the experiment was sanctioned for a period of two years, which was sub- 
sequently extended by one year, as it was evident that the experimental work had not 
continued Jong enough to allow of definite conclusions being arrived at. A report on tho 
work which had been done at tho farmj was received in July, 1913, and as it appeared that 
there was a possibility of ultimate success Government snuctioued tho continuance of the 
experiment for another year to the 301 h April, 1915, on the understanding that the industry 
should he placed on such a fooling that it could continue to exist when the special officer’s 
services were withdrawn. It, was finally decided to continue the experiment up to the end 
of a period of five years and tho experimental farm was closed down on the 30th April, 
1910. It, cannot be said that the experiments proved a commercial success. The total 
quantity of eri cocoons likely to he available during the year 1915 was estimated at 70 
maunds only, while the total quantity produced by cultivators in the province and pur- 
chased by the farm during tho three years ending the 31st March, 1914, was loss than nine 
maunds. A market has not been found either for the cocoons or for the cloth. The largest 
silk mills in India decline t.o have anything to do with eri silk cocoons, because they 
contain portions of the chrysalides, and the Benares silk weavers likewise decline to take 
up this silk. The spinning of eri silk presents special features owing to the fact that the 
filament is not laid by the worm in one continuous length, but in a number of short lengths 
of a few yards only, so that, it cannot, bo thrown or reeled us with mulberry or other silks 
and has to be treated ns silk waste. It does not lend itself satisfactorily^ to hand-spinning 
ow ing to the difficulty of keeping the yarn even. It has also been found impracticable to 
acclimatize the worms to tho plains so that the supply of seed would have to he renewed 
yearly from outside the province, thus making it very difficult to introduce eri silk culture 
as a village industry, apart from the fad that the prico hitherto obtainable for the silk 
cloth lias been such that it would not pay the cultivator to take up the production of the 
cocoons. 


The central emporium at Cawnpobe. 

14. On the 1st October, 1915, a central emporium 1 or d&p6t was opened at Cawnpore 
for the display and sale of the smaller manufactures of the villages and towns of the 
province, particularly artwarc and such small wares as brass, embroidery, woodwork, 
pottery, printed cloths, mats, cutlery, etc. Ibo emporium is being managed by a business 
firm and the operations are conducted under the supervision of the director of Industries. 
The intention is that it should bo a focus for the many small industries of the province, 
and aim at tho maintenance of a proper and uniform standard of work and the regularizar 
tion of supply and demand. It is also hoped that it will be a means of reaching wider 
markets in Europe, America and elsewhere. Sums of Rs. 10,000 were allotted last year 
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and this year for the management of the business, including the compilation of illustra- 
ted price lidt and a considerable amount of advertising, while a recoverable advance of 
Rs. 5,000 Was also made for the collection and purchase of reliable specimens and slock. 
The emporium has made an excellent start and has already been of considerable help to 
many of the minor iudustries. It was anticipated that several months would elapse before 
the representation of such industries might bo regarded as comparatively complete, but 
with»the assistance of more than 100 Indian gentlemen who are working ns Honorary 
Trade Correspobdents in the various districts, that stage has now l oon practically reached. 
An illustrated art catalogue has just been published and an effort will oe made to secure 
wider markets. While the collection of representative goods from all parts of the province “ 
has been proceeding, the emporium has been opened to tho public and the local sales have 
exceeded expectations. The interest taken by the public of Cawnpore and by visitors 
has been remarkable, and the fact that all the goods are warranted to be of standard 
quality and are marked with fixed prices has proved a considerable attraction. The’ results 
achieved are most promising and there is reasonable ground to believe that in the near 
future the goods represented in the emporium will begin to move out to now fields. 
Orders have already been filled for sample consignments to London and South Africa ami 
a profit of some Its. 700 was made for the jioriod ending the 3 1st March. 1010. 

The uk ass ixdusthy. 

15. In their Revenue and Agriculture department, letter no. 1403/87 — 2, dated the 
21st December, 1015, the Government ol India sanctioned the grant to the new Firozabad 
Dingle-makers’ Society of a loan ol Rs. 2,000 from Government on condition that the 
remainder of the capital required, viz. Rs. 3,000, was raised from a district or central n>- 
operative bank or by private philanthropic effort. The primary objec t of this society is 
to enable the local uhishgars to avail themselves of the present unique opport unity for 
capturing the import trade in bangles, which amounted last year to £483,555 worth froflf 
Austria alono, and when the Ilon'hio llaja Kushalpal Singh, Chairman of the Municipal 
Hoard of Firozabad, through whom the society is being supervised, was informed of the 
Government of India's ord« r^, he intimated his willingness to guarantee the loan of the 
balance to the society from a district or central bank and orders were issued for the pny- 
meut of the Government Joan. 

l(i. The Local Government has also been in correspondence with the Government 
of India regarding the grant of a loun of Rs. 20,000 on easy terms to a Mr. Ishwar Das 
Varslmei to assist him in establishing a glass working factory at Bijhoi in tho JVIoradubad 
district. Mr. Varshnei has had considerable experience of this industry, having been lessee 
of the Talagaon Glass Works for seven years, while ho has more recently taken over the 
Upper India Glass Works at Ambala. The Government of India have made oertain 
enquiries about .this proposal, which were considered at the last meeting of the Board of 
Industries jof. this province, held on the 14th ^September, 1018, and the Government of 
India will be 'further addressed. 


APPEXDIX I (a). 

Supplementary note on assistance to industries . 

L Mlc. Rustomjee of Cawnpoie reported that he was desirous of investing Rs. 15,000 paragraph 17 (a) 
to Rs. 20,000 in the establishment of a factory for nuking paints and varnishes, which of preliminary n oto- 
would, he pointed out, be a new' development lor these provinces, and asked Government 
to help him with a grant or subsidy of Rs. 5,000. The application was placed before the 
Hoard of Industries, who recommended that Government should guarantee a profit oi 
s per cent, per annum lor tho first Hirer years upon the capital invested, subject to a total 
guarantee of Rs. 5,000. The Director of Industries was then asked what particular 
qualifications or experience Mr. Rustomjee liad for running a factory of this type and 
whether he could give any estimate as to his prospects of commercial success ; also whether 
it was a fact that he could put Rs. 15,000 or Rs. 20,000 into the business. Tho applicant, 
has since asked the Director of Industries to suspend his application as he with others is 
now engaged in a larger scheme for which it is not anticipated any financial aid from 
Government will be sought, although it is probable that they will ask Ibr technical 
assistance. 

2. The Director of the Gorakhpur Training Factory, Limited, applied to Government 
lor a loan of Rs. 7,500 at a reasonable rate of interest. The balance sheet ol this company 
for the year ending the 30th June, 11)15, showed that the total loss on the year’s trading 
was Rs. 5,044. The company appear to have done scarcely any work during that year 
owing to w&**b of working capital. If the shareholders would meet the cal Is on their 
shares this difficulty might be overcome, but they lack tho confidence to do so. The factory 
is, however, said to be well equipped and the manager is reasonably qualified, while the 
Directors believe that a measure of financial assistance from Government would have the 
effect of restoring confidence. The factory is at present devoting special attention to 
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the production of varnished or 11 patent " leather, which was formerly imported mainly 
from Germany, and they are also prepared to take up the tanning of goat sluns for export 
if they can obtain the necessary capital. The Director of Industries considers that a loan 
by Government or oven a direct subsidy would be justified on the ground that the 
factory is undertaking pioneer work, and he was accordingly asked to obtain the views 
ot the Board of Industries in the matter. At their meeting of the 14th September the 
Board resolved that Government be recommended to grant a loan of Rs. 5,000 toahe 
company * 

3. The Director of Industries has reported that the perfume manufacturers at 
Kanauj are prepared to combine to form a limited liability company with the capital of 
Rs. 30,000 and to put up a central model factory where spirit perfumes can be maae and 
improvements shown in the methods of distilling essential oils. The main concessions asked 
for by the manufacturers arc — 

( i) the provision of rectified spirit free of duty, 

(ii) a guarantee by Government of interest on t he capital for the first five years. 

These proposals were placed before the Board of Industrial at their hist meeting and 
in the meantime the Local Government has sanctioned the i^sue of 100 gallons of spirit 
duty-free to the Director of Industries for experimental purposes in connection with the 
perfume industry. The Board have asked for certain further information before making a 
definite recommendation. 

4. A sum of Rs. 5,000 has l»eun reserved in the current year for assistance to minor 
industries, such as pencil-making and button making, and the Director of Industries has 
been asked to work out suitable schemes for the* .allotment of the money. He reports 
that so far no practicable proposal has b» j en made to him by would-be manufacturers. 

5. In order to assist village dyers to overcome the difficulties experienced by them 
owing to the shortage of dyestuffs in this country, Government recently sanctioned a 
recoverable advance of Rs. 10,000 for the purchase, at the late auction of dyestuffs ex SS. 
Barenfels at Calcutta, of a certain quantity of dyes on behalf of the Government Dyeing 
School at Cawnporc from where it was intended that they should subsequently be distributed 

> village consumers. Approximately half of this sum was utilized in the purchase of 
dyes at the auction, and the balance is being used in the purchase of other dyes from 
Kngland. 

0. The Director of Industries 1ms been 'endeavouring to work out a scheme lor 
financing, through the Bank of Bengal with the help of a Government guarantee, small 
deserving concerns which are intrinsically sound but in need of additional capital for 
new machinery or extended working expenses, and to which the presidency banks do not 
■•are to lend money, especially under present conditions, owing to the smallness of the 
amounts required and a bank's inability to gauge the actual position and prospects of the 
business or to watch or supervise its progress. The small banks are equally unwilling 
to assist as they expect higher returns than these concerns are likely to be able to afford 
The loan required would be from Us. 10,000 to Rs. 50,000 in each case. Government would 
satisfy itself that prospects were favourable and the promoters honest, and the bank would 
then accept the security offered by the borrowers, which ill the ordinary course would be 
quite sufficient to cover the loan, plus a Government, guarantee of the amount of the loan. 
The Local Government would arrange to keep in touch with the undertaking and could 
at any moment call upon the bank to foreclose, if thought necessary, merely by withdrawing 
the Government guarantee. The points of the scheme are that no actual money is in 
ordinary cases needed from Government, that Joans would only be given when the applicant 
could provide a total security exceeding the amount of the loan, and that advances w ould 
only be made when examination showed reasonable prospects of a commercial success. 
Finally, should loss result, it would be loss than if Government had itself undertaken the 
experiment. Before working out the scheme in detail it was decided to obtain the 
views of the Government of India as to the chances of such suggestions being accepted 
by them, but when this was about to be done the Director of Industries askea that the 
matter might be deferred, as he had in view another means of financing these small 
enterprises. He had consulted one or two loading Indian gentlemen and was trying to form 
amongst them an Industrial Development Syndicate ; they laid assured him that they would 
carry the scheme through, but he found it difficult to induce them to make a start. The 
Director then tried to persuade a large firm of financiers in Calcutta to extend their 
operations to the United Provinces ; he furnished the firm with some concrete proposals, 
but is doubtful whether loans of Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 50,000 each would be sufficient to attract 
them. They have since intimated that th£y did not care bo handle the business. He 
also reported that another large firm was digesting a scheme which he had put before 
them for a syndicate dealing with the United Provinces only, but he did not think it would 
mature before the cold weather. 
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APPENDIX I (b). 

In August, 1908, the Government of India were addressed with regard to a proposal, to Paragraph 17 (b 

mike advances for the encouragement of the weaving industry. It was explained that preliminary note, 

among other recommendations of the Industrial Conference of 1907, it was suggested that 
action should be taken for the improvement of this industry, and schools were started at 
Tandfij Moradabad and Sabaranpur under the supervision of local committees. These 
scRools, it was explained, were doing good work und pupils would shortly be passed out 
of them. When this occurred it would be essential for the sucooss of the scheme that 
these students should he encouraged to set up looms iu their own homes, but as the great . 
majority were not in a position to do this without assistance, the Local Government * 
therefore desired to make over to the school committees a small sum of money as a 
recoverable advance to be distributed by them as loans to the weavers. The amount 
required would not exceed Rs. 5,000 and the repayment of the money would be sufficiently 
secured as the looms given to the weavers would remain the property of the committees 
until the last instalment had been paid. A9, however, the advances were of n novel 
character the sanction of the Government of India was asked and obtained to the proposal. 

Orders were then issued to the Director of Land Records and Agriculture placing a sum 
of Rs. 800 ; or approximately half the proposed amount, at the disposal of each of these 
school committees, and it was said that they should be encouraged to add as much from 
money raised in the district; that all sums intended for distribution as advances, whether 
obtained from Government or locally should be placed iu a loan account which should bo 
kept quite separate from the income and expenditure accounts of the schools; that 
instalments repaid might be used for further loans and Government would give further 
assistance if necessary at a later poriod on a consideration of the sums repaid and ol 
further requirements ; that interest at roughly 6J per cent, should he charged on these 
loans and the amount being ad led to the -principal, the whole should be recovered in equal 
instalments — thus for a loom costing Rs. U0 the advance might be put at Rs. 32 and 
recovered in, say, 16 instalments ; that agreements should bo made with the recipients 
that the loo^ps would remain the properly of the committee until the last instalment 
had been paid and that they would be taken back on arrears accruing, with forfeiture 
of last piyineuts. It was added that the loans however must not be given 
ndiscrimitiately, as there were cases in whMi an advance was not necossary; for example, 
a landholder who had sent a student to a school might fairly be expected to provide a 
loom for him, and that in particular the committees should see that advances were given 
only to competent men, as it woultl be a bad object-lesson if the weavers provided with 
looms wero unable to make them pay. Draft forms of mcounlK to b * maintained at the 
schools were also approved. In March, 1909, the transfer of tin* weaving school at 
Saharanpur to Deohand was sanctioned and an advance of Rs. 500 was made to the new 
school for the grant of loans lo passed pupils for the purchase of looms. 

2. In August, 1913, the difficulty experience I by weavers on leiviug the weaving 
schools in continuing their work owing to the high price *if cotton yarn was brought lo 
the notice of Government . It was reporLed that iu the eases of the Shahjahanpu r and 
Tonda weaving schools it was not necessary to supply cotton yarn as it could I).' purchased 
locally, that ihe Bara Banki and Deoband schools alroa ly supplied yarn to students, and 
that tho Sandila Weavers’ Co-operative So :iety had a yarn store at tn lied to the credit 
branch which was working successfully. The Moradabad school wi> thus the only 
institution which had no lacilitics of its own but it desired to u xk-ruko the supply of 
yarn to passed students, and a non-recurring grant of Rs. 500 was accordingly sanctioned 
to the school in order to enable the school committee to lay in a stock of yarn lor this 
purpose, the receipts supplying the necessary funds for the purchase of yarn for the 
following year. The commit lee were instructed to distribute the yarn at cost price and 
only to ex-students. 

3. In January, 1915, non-recurring grants of Rs. 400 each were sanctioned for the 
weaving schools at” Muzaffornagar and Shahjahaupur to enable the school committees to 
stock yarn and spare parts of By-shuttle looms for sale to ex-students. The committees 
were instructed to soli these articles at cost price, the receipts being credited to a special 
fund to provide for the purchase of further stocks. 

4. In April, 1916, the Director of Industries of this province forwarded for the 
consideration of Government a scheme for tho establishment of a central weaving supply 
stores for the benefit of the hand-loom weavers of the province. He stated that experience 
seemed to show that the extension of # the use of the fly-shuttle hand-loom had been retarded 
to a marked degree by the difficulty experienced in obtaining accessories and renewals 
when required and by the high prices charged for these when supplied ; in certain cases, 
too, the renewals had been unsatisfactory, with tho oonscquence that the fly-shuttle loom 
had been unjustly condemned. The need for a central supply store for the supply of 
fly-shuttle loom accessories was plain, and such u store would also be of great use to all 
weavers of the province, both throw-shuttle and fly-shuttle, if it also stocked and supplicl 
yarn, for in many districts it had been found that excessive prices had been charged for 
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yarn, mul even in the district-aided weaving schools attention had had to be drawn repeatedly 
to this feature. He therefore proposed that a central weaving supply stores should be opened 
ut Bonares in connection with the Government Gentry 1 Weaving Institute, the object being 
to supply fly-shuttle slays and accessories, the former of which it was proposed to have made 
by the Government Carpentry School at Bareilly, or under their direction and also to 
supply yarn primarily to all district-aided weaving schools and secondarily to all weavers 
cither direct or through the* weaving schools. One of the results of the establishment of«the 
suggested stores would he, it was hoped, to bring the individual weavers into closer touch 
with the district-aided schools, and a second result should be the ensuring of yarn being 
pMiide available to weavers at lair prices. The Director considered that developments of 
tin- scheme which might h< reasonably looked lor at a later stage were the provision 
of sized warps and t ho dyeing ol yarn. Warps used ly tho village weavers wdre all at 
present hand sized resulting in very irregular sizing as the quantity to be put upon the 
warp could not be efficiently icgulated ; moreover, it was almost impracticable to size by 
this method warps of more tliau 50 yards in leilgth while it cost scarcely any more for 
labour to make a warp 1100 nr 400 yards long with proper machinery. Experiments had 
been made on hand-looms with mill-sized warps and the result was most satisfactory. 
MilU had undertaken to supply sized ball warp- prepared to any design, and these would 
be of great assistance to the village weaver, reducing his cost of production. The existence 
ol the proposed stores would also almost certainly lead to the establishment of arrange- 
ments for dyeing yarn to order which would be a very desirable development. Dyeing 
in small lots which must be tiie practice when the individual weaver has to make his own 
urrangi incuts Ibr dyeing must necessarily involve a waste- of dyes and chemicals, for the 
small dyer was unable to make full use of standing baths ; ueither was he able, generally 
speaking, to use his colours to tlu* best advantage or to li\ them properly upon the fibre, 
and the combined disadvantage resulted in the dyeing costing two or three times the 
amount it should have eosl . It was proposed to ifiilize tin- services of Liu; Government 
Dyeing School at (Javxnporc in the earlier stages to meet the demand from the central 
supply store for dyed yarn ; the linking-up of self-contained arrangements for dyeing 
would follow later. To start the scheme all that was required was a recoverable advance 
of Ks. 3,000 ; the running expenses would be trifling as the clerk in charge of the stores 
at the Central Weaving Institute would take charge of the accounts and tho store would 
be under the supervision of the Principal of the Institute. On the other hand, the 
recurring grant of Rs. 3,000 which the Institute received for materials and spare parts 
might be reduced to Its. 1,000 for the purchase ol spire part# only, the woven productions of 
the Institute providing the funds for the purchase of materials from the supply store. 
TIu* adoption of this system would be of benefit to the siudents as it would synchronise w T ith 
tin- introduction of factory methods in the actual costing of the pnHluctions of the loom, 
and would necessitate the keeping of the accounts in such a manner that the margin of 
gioss profit on the woven goods after paying for the cost of yarn could be seen at a glance. 
A very small percentage therefore would need to l e added to tho purchase prices of all 
yarn and loom accessories stocked in the central supply store to cover contingencies. The 
scheme was approved by Government and a recoverable advance of Rs. 3,000 was 
sanctioned for starting it. 


APPENDIX II. 

Possibilities ol Existing lion-agricultural co-operative societies may be divided into credit and non- 
co-oportitivc aocie- crof ii^ societies. Of the credit societies the few which have limited liability are of no 
with tho° o^gMiiaa- importance lrom the industrial point of view, being mainly provident societies for the 
tian of Provinciul lienefil of officials, such as olerks of offices and the staffs of the postal and telegraph 
induetriep. departments. In one or two cases their object is tho financing of distributive trade. The 

societies which have unlimited lial ility form the hulk of the credit societies. These number 
about. 165 and are almost entirely situated in towns. They are for tho most^iart of a mixed 
constitution and consist of petty traders and shop-keepers with no community of industrial 
or even commercial interest. There are, however, a certain number of these societies which 
rest on a basis of common industrial occupation. Tims, there are societies of cotton, silk 
and blanket weavers, of calico printers, of dyers, of tanners and shoe-makers, of butchers, ot 
saltpetre-makers, ot carpenters and durrie-makers and other similar industries. But these 
societies ha vi- in the groat majority of cases confined themselves to the provision of cheaper 
credit and have not aimed at the improvement of the methods or conditions of the industry 
concur mil. It is indeed a maxim of co-operative practice that the organization for distribu- 
tion and production should l»e distinct from the credit society which cannot properly under- 
take business of a semi-speculative nature. These credit societies have undoubtedly done 
good work in the direction of emancipating the artisan from his economic servitude to the 
middleman and money-lender, often combined iff tho same person, who is sometimes also the 
purveyor of the artisan’s raw material. But this class of society has shown little progress in 
the last two or three years. It has proved very difficult to infuse a co-operative spirit or 
impart co-operative instruction. The members have often no strong oonranmaf bond ; 
it is difficult to get them to attend general meetings or to hold regular committee 
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meetings, Euquiriei in open committee regarding the, utilization of loans arg^apt to 
be resented from a fear that trade secrets will be disclosed to competitors. Moreover, 
we have not yet succeeded in evolving a Satisfactory system for the fixation of repayment 
instalments. A member may take a loan and improve his business : the money has been 
absorbed in his working capital and he cannot repay in a short time, though ho has madtf 
an excellent use of the money. Tho society moreover is afraid to tie up its money for a 
lengthy period*— more specially as it has no effective means of ascertaining whether the 
capital has been laid out wisely or has boon .wasted. It is. therefore, afraid to grant renewals 
and has to class as arrears sums which an industrial bank in touch with its constituents 
would not class as such. The society has also far less permanency than the agricultural 
society. Iu artisan or trading communities the individual is far more migratory, and it is not 
unusual for a Leavily indebted artisan or small trader to decamp in order to seek his fortunes 
elsewhere, leaving no trace behind him. His example is sometimes followed by others and 
the society collapses. These are tho general difficulties which beset the development of 
urban credit co-operation for the small artisan and trader, and they have naturally been 
accentuated by the War. It is hardly necessary in this note to point out that the continued 
slackness in trade, the high prices of food, of raw material and often of tho implements of 
the artisan’s craft have combined to depress the smaller an 1 unorganized industries to the 
point, in some eases, of ruin. The fabulous prices of dyes have paralysed the calico printing 
and dyeing trades and have affected the weaver of all classes of fabric severely. Generally 
speaking, our experience with this class of credit society would appear to indicate that tho 
prospects of successful development are faint— in the cast- of societies organized on a basis of 
a common craft— unless the craft itself can be organized on co-operative lines and a 
corporate craft spirit and interest be thus called into being. 

Of non credit societies there are only at present two of industrial importance : the 
Bireilly carpenters’ workshop ami tho Saudila yarn store. The former is a society for 
manufacture and sale whole members consist of the local journeymen carpenters, and the 
latter is a separate sale society organized to provide the Saudila weaver with good und cheap 
yarn for wish at as low prices as possible. Both these societies will be dealt with later in 
detail. 

During the last two or three years the energies of the co-operative department have 
been rniinly conieutratod on the organization of agricultural societies to the comparative 
neglect of industrial possibilities. There has consequently h.*oii no systematic survey from 
the co-operative point- of view of such possibilities and tile informition available, save in 
respect of existing experiments, is scanty. The concentration on the agricultural side of 
co-operation has been deliberate and inevitable. The central financing institutions found 
that the noil-agricultural society gave unsatisfactory financial results with a maximum or 
attention and risk. The village agricultural so doty was far more successful and satisfactory 
to deal with, while it r. quirod far less detailed supervision. Toe need of cheaper agricultural 
credit was acute and the field practically inexhaustible ; indeed the fringe only has yet been 
touched. Tbe small Government staff has had more than it could do to keep abreast of the 
development of agricultural co-operation, and has therefore not been in a position to supply 
the lacuna, inde ed from the co-operative poiut of view we got better and more important 
results for the supervision available from the village agricultural society. 

Mr. Chattorjce, who was till recently Registrar of Co-operative Societies, published in 
1908 a survey ot the industries of the United Provinces which iu almost all instances suggests 
the part which co-operation might play in the development of the industiics he describes. 
Except that these notes are iu some instances somewhat out of date Lhero iH little that I can 
add, save whero we have had actual experience with the working of co-operative societies 
in connection with tho industries in question. Tliore is little doubt that there is hardly any 
industry which would not gain by the introduction of co-operation iu some form among its 
workers, because co-operation, even, if it he only in the shape of co-operation for credit, 
usually loads to combination for more purely industrial purposes, and Cecause such 
combination by raising the standard of comfort and life for the worker will improve the 
standard of production from the point gf viow of tho industry. A high standard can hardly be 
expected from an artisan, specially if his be an artistic craft, whom the condition of his trade 
keep at the hare level of subsistence. I append some notes on the industrial societies iu 
connection with which there is already somo co-operative organization, suggesting 
developments when) possible. 

In Allahabad the non-agriuiltural societies are almost all of the type where it is 
difficult to see how the industries and trades concerned can be helped by co op rati vu 
methods otherwise than by tbe provision of oredit— which they are already getting. 

In Benares there are six silk weavers 1 societies, three tanners' and shoe-makers' societies’ 
two durrie-makers’ societies and societies for furniture-makers, thaalchaa tatti makers, and 
saltpetre manufacturers. These societies all started well, but most of them have deteriora- 
ted and some of them have almost failed. A considerable number of the silk weavers have 
sought the shelter of the Insolvency Act and most of their societies are in an unsatisfactory 
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condition, though two or three of them may survive. Two of the tanners’ and shoe-makers’ 
societies and the two durrie societies arc still doing fairly well. 

A full account of the silk weaving industry of Benares and its allied trades— gold and 
silver wire, kalabatun , etc. will he found in Mr. Chatterjoc’s notes. The weavers- 
uro »t present entirely in the hands of the middlemen who supply thorn with silk- 
md their other materials and sell- the finished articles to wholesale dealers. Go-oppra 
Lion has done nothing so far, but lend them money. The middleman regulates the price df 
their raw materials and of their finished products qgd has exploited them to such an extent 
that improvement in workmanship or enterprise in design cannot bo looked for under 
present conditions. The main ways in which they could be assisted co-operatively is by the 
rjreation of a co-operative store for the supply ol their raw materials at fair prices and by a 
marketing association to get into touch with tho purchasing public!. Under present 
rsondi lions such developments would not be easy, because of the slackness of the market for 
tho silk fabrics, specially the more elaborate and costly of them, and because of the failure 
)f the silk weavers’ association which is still in process of liquidation. 

The tanners societies’ chief need is improvement in tanning methods. Efforts have 
been made to induce the members of these societies to send Nome of their youths to tho 
tanning school, but liave not proved successful. The defects in tanning methods are 
descri 1 ed on page 103 of Mr. Chatter jee’s notes. The shoemakers’ noddies might also he 
benefited by eo operative organization lor sale. This might also be applied to the saltpetre 
societies. Tim carpet makers’ chief need is improvcmtni in dyeing methods and much could 
be done by co-operative organization for the supply of dyes of a bett er quality and lower 
price, and for the similar supply of yarn on the Sandila yarn store model. The activities of 
the peripatetic dyeing school may also improve matters. 

All these artisans arc; of a remarkably conservative caste and nothing short, of 
iimuistakcable ocular demonstration convinces them of the expensiveness and interiority of 
their hereditary methods. 

1 have indicated the co-operative methods by which they might improve their product ion 
and its return— but it, by no means, follows that the methods indicated are immediately 
practicable*. These* societies were* organized for credit in the hope that the* lesson of 
combination on these simple lines might lead to co-operative developments in their actual 
industries. This hope lias not been till filled and a natural doubt arises whether, if they 
cannot attain the comparatively rudimentary forms of combination demanded by a credit 
society, they can be expected to succeed in the more* complicated and speculative* types of 
organization required tor productive and distributive eo- operation. The* causes oi their 
failure to make greater progress are, however, to a great extent, external, am 1 it is quite 
possible that some* of the developments suggested should le successful with adequate 
propaganda and supervision and with some measure of State em ouragement in the initial 
stages. 


Cotton weaving at Tanda. 

In Mr. Chatterj o’s note will t.e found a detailed description of the Tanda 
weaving indust ry. The population oi the town copsists almost entirely of these weavers, 
dyers, and doth printers. Since that description was written all these trades have been 
considerably depressed. Tauda exports cotton cloths to the Nepal Tarai, Basti, florakhpur, 
Bahraich and some oilier parts of Ou Hi. Manufacture of iamdani (aeostly cotton cloth of 
line fabric) still continues, but the demand lias fallen still further. Dhoties, saries, striped 
md checked cloths, towels, dusters and bedshoets are also manufactured, besides a large 
industry in pagries, dhoties and saries. Towels, dusters and bedsheots are at present 
mainly sold in the Fyzabad district. The demand for these articlos is increasing and the 
Tanda article is very cheap and good value for the money, and there is Jjttle doubt that 
with proper sale organization these articles would command a large market. Here again 
the weavers arc very conservative as a class and notwithstanding the weaving school which 
has been there established, there has boon little success in the introduction of modem 
methods of weaving and improve ! looms. They are entirely out of touch wiih the outside 
[‘loth market and their poverty has subjecled them to the money-lender. The system is 
largely one of master weavers who employ journeymen weavers on small pay. The julaha 
of Tanda is a somewhat narrow-minde 1 Muhammadan and dislikes sending his children to a 
school which is attended by members of other communities. 

The obvious directions in which improvements are to bo looked for were: firstly : cheap - 
credit ; secondly, the introduction of improved looms and methods of weaving, with constant 
iemonstration of their superiority ; thirdly, organization for marketing whi-*h should bring 
the weaver into contact with his customers ana their changing tastes and with the conditions 
)f the outside doth market. ; fourthly, tho improvement of primary education and attempts 
,o induce the bigger men among the weayers to Bend their sons to be trained in the larger 
weaving mills ol India— and as a corollary to the l&9t the establishment of small factories. 
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As regards cheap credit considerable success has been attained in the establishment of 
co-operative credit societies among the weavers. There are now twenty such societies^ but 
they do not reach more than a small proportion of the weaving population. The Tanda 
weaver has been in an oxtremely depressed condition during the last two years, and there 
has been much distress and a certain amount of migration, but repayments in these societies 
have in the circumstances been surprisingly good and the societies have undoubtedly kopt a 
gopd*tnany men's head above water. The bulk of their number are, however, improvident 
people who prefer the long suffering patience of the mahajanto the punctual repayment 
required by a co-operative society notwithstanding the inevitable prospect of ruin uuder the 
usurious rates of interest which the former ultimately exacts. 

As regards tho introduction of improved looms and methods— a weaving school is iu 
existence in TaudaanJ some of the weavers' sons aro being taught to work the fly-shuttle 
and other improved looms ; but though some success has been achieved in this direction no 
great impression has been made on the general body of weavers. 

It is not iny province to suggest improvements in the methods adopted in this connec- 
tion, but perhaps something might bo done by holding more frequent demonstrations and 
competitions between the new and obi looms, and by giving prizes for such competitions : 
possibly some public-spirited gentlemen might ho induced to present those looms to selected 
weavers. Some of tho members of l he societies use the improved looms and are turning 
out good work, but their use is not yet general. 

Organization for mh t etc . — The ordinary weaver is entirely out of touch with the 
outside doth market. He usually disposes of his cloth as soon as it is finished in a hurry to 
a local cloth merchant or middleman. The bulk of the profit goes to these dealers and tho 
producer is too depressed to exhibit enterprise or spirit. A co-operative sale organization 
might do much to improve the manufacture. 

Tho most obvior.s step in this direction would seem to he the establishment of a 
specially Muhammadan school for tho julaha weaver. This might ultimately lead to the 
young weaver going out into the world to learn the methods of the larger industrial centres. 
Such men would be capable of starting a small factory, specially .as the local wcaviug school 
could lend them technical aid. Perhaps the most imnn diately practical step would be the 
establishment of a co-operative yarn store. At present tho weaver has great difficulty iu 
obtaining decent yarn at a fair price, lie very often has to obtain it as a loan and the price 
is regulated accordingly— which absorbs almost the whole margin of profit. Even where he 
is a member of a co-operative society and can borrow on fair terms tho difficulty of securing 
good yarn still remains. % 

In Sandila a yarn store of this type has been successfully organized iu connection with 
the weavers’ ere lit society and provided competent management is obtainable it should be 
equally successful in Tanda. The central bank’s manager is a capable man and might be 
able to manage such a store. 

The ether centre in this province where co-operation has been applied to the weaving 
industry is Sandila in the Hirdoi district. Here again wo are faced by declining prosperity 
and much depression among the weaver community. Many of them have deserted their 
craft and become domestic servants and Munshi Kabul Ahmad, the manager of Sandila 
central bank, says that the weaver is now generally no better off than tho ordinary labourer; 
in some cases rather worse off. The Sandila weaver is as prejudiced and conservative as the 
Tanda weaver in his attitude towards improved implements and he is, not unnaturally, ho 
unenterprising that he prefers a small fixed wage to piece work even when the latter offerB 
prospects of much more profit. 

Sandila has a population of over 1,000 hand -loom weavers and tho industry 
manufactures rough cloth for the surrounding countryside. Their chief needs were clearly 
cheaper capital and good raw material at better prices. In 1909 a co-opera! ivo society was 
started. As the weavers lived in scattered quarters of the town, tho society was based on 
limited liability unlike Tanda where the small and numerous societies aro of the ordinary 
unlimited urban type. The society has two branches financially quite distinct. One is a 
credit society and the other is a yarn store supplying members for cash. The combined 
society’s membership rose from 92 in 1909 to 255 in 1913-14. Since then there has boon 
a slight decline in membership. It has a working capital of Rs. 21,500, the reserve fund is 
above Rs. 5,0 0 and in the past year made Rs. 2,000 iu profits. The yarn store Bold 
about lls. 55,000 worth of yarn to its members during the past year. It lends money at 
the usual agricultural rate 15 per cent. The society has a small loan from Government 
of Rs, 3,000 at 5 per cent, payable by instalments. The yarn store sells to non-memberH 
as well os members but eventually will, it is intended, confine its sale to members. 
Tho society has, I think, done real good to its members The manager, Kban baheb 
Munshi Kabul Ahmad, is now visiting the larger eommerical centres with 
arranging for the supply of yarn at bottom wholesale prices and eliminating the middle man. 
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^Jhe schemes which may be suggested for the improvement of the industry on co. 
operative lines are : firstly, an association for the joint sale and purchase of finished cloth 
It is also suggested that a shed might Le erected which might be used in she morning* 
by the mourners of the society for warping and sizing and m the evening aB a market for 
the sale of the finished product ; secondly, a further development might be a hand-loom 
factory managed by the same co-operative society. «. 

i. 

As regards the first suggestion the need of such an organization has already been 
yu K8 ( ‘ H fr'd 1 * 111 connection with Tanda. The society would get into touch with its market 
and supply patterns to the mcinbers. The cloth manuiactured according to the patterns 
would be purchased by the society which would sell cloth in the open market and distribute 
bonus to its members in proportion to its purchases from them. Munshi Kabul Ahmad 
thinks .that the profits would be large c nougn to cover the business risk, and that the 
scheme would aid introduction of the improved doom. The schome would require an expert 
valuer who might bo nominated by the financing agent and would sit on the committee 
which purchases from the ineinl ers. 

As regards the shed proposal the society would fix a rate for the use of the shed by 
its members. The com! iued market would enable members to sell their cloth at better 
prices, would give purchasers a better selection and would raise the standard of work- 
manship by competition. 

A hand-loom factory .— It is suggested that, should the first scheme be found to 
work, a band-loom factory might be established by the society. Its objects would bo to 
demonstrate the use of improved machinery and employ its members who are of the 
journeymen type, to improve the quality of manufacture and to collectively purchase and 
use looms *md other machinery which are beyond the means of individual members. 
Members only would be employed, approved patterns manufactured and time saving 
appliances would he urnd. Labour saving machines might be hired out to members and 
looms ol di fie rent types used nd possibly hiied out. The factory might ultimately 
develope into a jiower loom factora. 

As regards the first part of the scheme no help will be roquired from the Government 
but a grant-in-aid for the erection of the shed described would be very helpful. 

As regards the second part oi the scheme considerable capital would bo required 
for the equipment ai <1 building of the limtory. The assistance of Government in the shape 
of a loan for equipment and possibly a grant for, or towards, the building would be 
necessary. 

1 have in these not i s ignored the question as to whether the hand-loom industry is 
doomed to extimt ion before the progress oi the power loom. There appears to be good 
authority tor doul ting whether its disappearance is inevitable and in the meanwhile there 
would st em reason to endeavour to moke conditions as tolerable as passible to the weavor 
during the period of transition. There is also the possibility that by fostering the hand 
weaving trade we may lead up to the establishment of a system of small factories which 
might biidge the way to the extension of the power-loom industry in a less centralized form. 

In another co-operative centre, Jalmngirabad in the Bulandshahr district, there is an 
interesting industry— calico priming. The work is good and used to command an extended 
markot. There are about 125 workmen printers mainly employed by small firms. The 
patterns are imprinted from wooden blocks prepared by the local carpenters. Both coarse 
cloth and finer fabrics are used lor this printing, some of the cloths being locally 
munufuctured. The printing, carpentering and weaving industries arc thus to some extent 
interdependent. Tile methods of manufacture are described in Mr. Chutterjee’a notes. 
The main articles manufactured are bed covers, curtains, floor and ceiing cloths, 
toahuhs , Ukaj8. handkerchiefs, etc. In craft some of the designs aA very good. The 
industry lias been hard hit by the war, and it is at present in a state of practical 
stagnation. Many oi the ehipis are out of employment. This is mainly due to the 
enormous rise' in colouring material, a l and majilh which used to be procurable at Bs. 4 
and Bs. 7 a maund are now hardly to le bought for Bs. 40 a maund. Moreover the demand 
for the more elaborate fabrics has naturally fallen oft. Ifc Mr. Chattcrj< c’s note on page 
74 are given the lines of possible development for this industry. Co-operative association 
may perhaps play a part upbringing the producer into more direct touch with consumer; 
but the industry would first have to bo revived. There is little prospect at present of 
introducing co-operative production. Here again there io a good field for the Peripatetic 
Dyeing school from Cawnpore. In the immediate future the industry might be helped 
by co-operative methods in the following ways 

(1) By organising a co-operotive credit society for the artisans. This would 

E robably live to be on a limited liability basis in view of local conditions. 

arge capitul would be required and should reach the individual members 
at a rate not exceeding 12 per cent, and, if possible, at 10 per cent. 
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(2) By organiaing a coperative purchase and sale association. I think both these 
projects are feasible with some financial help from the Government. This 
might be given partly as a subsidy and partly in the form of cheap capStrfU 

The Furniture Industry in Bareilly. 

Bareilly is an important furniture manufacturing centre. There is a large number 
of carpenters in the town, but practically non.; manage their own business or have any 
command of capital. The industry is therefore in the hands of local capitalists who are 
not themselves carpenters. The craftsmen work under a contract system by which they 
are given 'advances by the entrepreneur and in 1 urn supply ready-made artioles or work as* 
ourntymen on terms imposed by the employer. Tno furniture firms use the provision of 
Act XII of 1859 (the Breach of Contract Act) in order to keep control over their workers. 
The conditions under which the carpenters work are distinctly oppressing and depressing 
and the profits are almost entirely absorbed by the middlemen. The system of advances 
is dem >ralising both to the employer aftd the employe. The former is tempted to sweat 
his workman and the latter to cheat his employer. 

The standard of work turnel out is accordingly stationary or on the down grade, since 
the workman who cannot emorgu from the margin of subsistence is naturally slipshod, 
clumsy and unenterprising in his craft. With those conditions in view a carpenters’ society 
called the co-operative furniture workshop, was registered in April, 1913. The Principal 
of the Government Carpentry school at Bareilly is one of the co-opted directors of the 
workshop and much is looked for from his advice on technical method* and suggestions 
ior better and more artistic designs. The society docs a small loan business, but is only 
subsidiarily a credit society. It was early realized that it was not cheap credit that the 
carpenters chiefly needed so much as improved conditions under which in work. Thus, the 
primary object of the society is joint production and sal* with a view to onabliug the 
carpenter to earn the profits of his work and t«* improve his status by emancipating him 
I rom his economic dependence. It was fell that when the carpenter became his own master 
the standard of his outturn would materially improve. It was also hoped that the society 
would bring the industry into practical contract, with the carpentry school. The workshop 
is financed by the District Co-operative Bank at 9 per cent. At l lie end of last year this 
loan amount' d to Ms. 28,500, while tile society had a share capital of Its. 1,260. A large 
proportion of this capital is sunk in the building and in stock, both finished articles and 
raw material. 

There is no system of advances ; members are pa id daily wag* * for piece work. Kaw 
materials are purchased by the society and stocked m its building. The finished article 
is sold to the public, bv the society at prices fixed by the directors. Furniture is made 
to order and specification, but there is also a considurabb outturn of standard lines of 
cheap furniture w liinh is stocked on th“ premises. On* of the chief diftiouliioi in the 
society’s working is the marketing problem. Willi all its members working daily on the 
premises the production is difficult to regulate with the demand, and there is apt to be an 
accumulation of slock. Non-co-operative firms can adjust the number of their employes 
to the volume of orders coming in. The management costs arc also necessarily heavier 
than in the ordinary furniture firm. Thus, the workshop has to keep a manager, an 
assistant manager (who is a carpenter foreman), an accountant, a stock-keeper and a few 
coolies. The establishment and contingencies alone amount to about Ks. 2,000 yearly. 
Profits arc therefore smaller than those earned by the capitalist firms which impose terms 
on its employes more favourable to itself. Jjast year the society's profits only amounted 
to Its. 571, but it paid 10 per cent, on its shares and (ij per cent, bonus on iho wages 
earned by the members. It has not been able to make much provision for bad debts or 
for depreciation of a large accumulated slo.ik of finished goods. It is not of course 
necessary that the society should make a large profit so long as it enables its members to 
oarn good inoiiey, but provisions for these purposes are required. I do not think tiiat 
oo-operation can help the furniture industry in Bareilly by more effectual methods than it is 
at present doing. 

Ono concession is suggested by the honorary manager of the Bareilly Bank which 
may commend itself to the Government, and this is the supply of wood from the Govern- 
ment forests at rates slight cheaper than those paid by the contractors. This would 
of course mean unfair competition with the local furniture trade but in view of the handi- 
cap imposed by local conditions on a co-operatively managed furniture industry the conces- 
sion would do little more than enable the workshop to compete on equal terms. The 
workshop consumes only 3,000 cubift feet of timber a year, so the financial sacrifice involved 
would be small. 

Since, ..j has been above suggested, the only prospect of raising the standard of 
craftmanship — at present very low— in the industry seems to be to enable the worker to 
attain some independence and earn a decent return on his labour, the concession may be 
justifiable. It is also possible that Government might consider the question of assisting the 
society in the matter of capital it has had to sink in its land and building, the interest on 
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which naturally absorbs a large proportion of its profits. The capital so sunk amounts 
to about Rs. 8,000. 

'There is a society of blanket weavers at Najibabad which has lately much improved 
imposition owing to the exceptional demand for its products. This sodoty purchased a 
carding machine which has, however, bean allowed to get out of order. The provision of 
credit has here produced promising results. I am shortly visiting Najibabud and will 
ascertain what developments are possible. 

R. W. D. WILLOUGHBY, 

Registrar , Co-operative Societie8> 

United Provinces 


APPENDIX III. 

As for as my experience enables me to form an opinion on the relative merits o 
of Pftra pr3nmin^ry conducting researches in 1 udia and England, I aln in favour of conducting reseirches in 
•note. 1 y India as far as possible, provided that duly qualified men aro available and that adequate 

provision of apparatus and materials for research work can be made. 

It does not seem to me that there is any insuperable difficulty in complying with these 
two conditions but it is essential that they should be established. They will no doubt 
mean increased expenditure yet in the long run such expenditure is likely to be well repaid 
by the improvement of existing arts and manufactures and the stimulus that will 1a* given 
to private research and the event ual ere 1 1 ion of an arti/ui population. 

My reasons lor advocating the carrying out of research work in India are briefly as 
follows : — 

(1) Methods slum Id be adapt od to the countries in which they are to be used. The 
evolution of such methods would besl, he accomplished by men able to acquaint themselves 
at first bund with the environment and conditions prevailing in the selected sphere of action,, 

Example. Failure . — The Imperial Institute some years ago endeavoured to devise a 
new method of extracting the alkaloids of opium by means of toluene. 

The agent selected, toluene, was unsuitable for use in the hot climate of the Qangotic 
plains. The method had to Iks nbandomd as the toluene was extremely disagreeable and to 
some extent injurious to work with on a large scale. There wore other defects which might, 
have been overcome in time. 


Example. <5?w.r cc«8.—Tiie Pencil Facton, Kuvia Road, C alcutta, was suffering under a 
severe handicap as it could only obtain a e rtain kind of clay required for some of its 
processes bv import from Europe. Research in India resulted in the discovery of a suitable 
clay in the country. This enabled the factory to continue its work. 

(2t The climatic con litmus o( the plains of India where most of the big industries and 
arts will have to ho carried on arc so different to those of Europe that oven methods of 
analysis require modification when mud here. Methods devised in cold or temperate 
climates are often unsuited in some detail to this cljjmute. Hence it would he best to carry 
out research work lure. 

€ 

Example. —The purification of morphine. This had long been a problem to the 
opium factory. A machine whi'"h ruay briefly be described as a digest er urns obtained from 
England but it was designed to be used with 1 onzol. Benzol of the right, kind was and is 
not obtainable in India nor can ir be procured from England as its export, is prohibited. 

Experimental w ork at the factory resulted in the discovery that alcohol could efficiently 
be substituted for benzol. This waa/lmio with good results. Alcohol is better suit* d to the 
Indian dim it, wheie the use of benzol is attended with some risk.. The use of alcohol in 
preference to benzol would noi havi f * st ruck a man not working in India. < 


(d) The creation of research la 1 01 a lories in India would in time create among the 
Indian people 1 hat regard for the study of nat ural science and chemistry so useful in 
promoting arts aud manufact ures, which ] think a long residence among them compels me 
to say is at present noticeable by its rarity. #<N 

<4) The benefit to agriculturist* who might require an analysis of the soil of thei»* 
holdings or of advice in respect to manures nr of manufacturers who wished a speedy analyst 
for sour* process connected with their work, would be great. 


In my opinion there would be considerably more benefit derived than accrues now, by 
having a research institution in close touch with the people for whom it is working, and I 
am for this and tho other reasous given above in favour of research work being dono in Indio* 


Such institutions should be affiliated with institutions in England so as to admit 
mutual assistance. 


G. A. LEVETT-YEATS, 


of 


Opium Factory Superintendent . 
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APPENDIX IV. 


The Lucknow Provincial Museum was established with the object of collecting specimens 
of art and manufactures of Oudh (and of India generally), and was used as an exhibition of 
agricultural implements and machinery and of specimens of local arts, etc. Its development 
in this direction was hastened by the orders of the Government of India, aud it was definitely 
laid down that the main object of the museum \n as tho exhibition of specimens of industrial 
arts of the province. An agency for the sale of art productions to the public was also 
opened with a view to make indigenous industries known to Europeans and others and to 
encourage provincial art industries. It was closed in 1S91 as some of the customers did not 
pay for what they had bought. Subsequently t lie art warp ritpol was reopened in Ootober- 
1897 and showed a good record of work on tlu* whole. The progressive grow th of the 
museum in its various sections and the consequent strain on the working st;i ft', however , 
constrained the committee of management t.o reflect whether they were justified in 
maintaining the dfipftt at. the public expense for the benefit of private mamifacl urers, aud 
they decided to abolish it. This was done "in 1909-10. Tin* collection of specimens wad 
transferred to tin* School of Arts and Crafts (when it. was opened) and otherwise disposes 
of in accordance with the orders of this Government. 


Paragraph 15(d) 
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APPENDIX V. 


As far as can he judged from the eases which have come to the notice of the Local 
Government, the existing Land Acquisition Act goes far enough as regards compulsory 
acquisition for industrial purposes of the surface land in any area, but as will be explained 
by the Director of Land Records and Agriculture there is a body of opinion in favour ol 
permitting the use oj the Land Acquisition AH for the purpose of acquiring land for 
factories which, in t he opinion of the Local Government, will benefit the neighbourhood. 
The oast*, however, is different with regard to powers of acquisition for the purpose of 
working minerals. The facts and the legal position in this province are that, in 
permanently settled districts Government apparently neither owns nor lias any right to work 
mines ur minerals ; while although in temporarily settled districts, and in the case of 
waste-lands m her than areas w liinh have been specifically granted by Qyvernmciit uuder 
sanad, Government lias retained the ownership of minerals and mines, the fact of being 
the owner does not give Government the right to work such mines nr minerals no or to 
disturb the. surface, unless it lias specifically reserved to it.so If such right. The question of 
the rights of t foverumeiil in the lands of grunt e \s depends upon the terms of their sanads ; 
but in such mses the fact of Government having failed to reserve expressly to itself the 
right to mines or minerals in any laud does not mean that Government has given up its 
title to such minerals it it existed before, as such title can only ho transferred by express 
terms or by words comprehensive enough to include minerals; at the same time it is 
improbable that, in any sanad where the ownership of mines or minerals is retained by 
Government any right to work them to the disturb nice, ol the surface is reserved. 


Paragraph 16(4) 
of preliminaiy 
note. 


In respect therefore of permanently settled estates and granted lands (where 
Government has expressly or impliedly parted with the ownership of mines or minerals) 
nothing c*.n apparently be done, unless legislation is undertaken to secure to Government 
the power of a’quinng compulsorily the right to trespass and otherwise! inter fore with the 
surface in order to find out whether there arc minerals, and a further power to acquire the 
minerals aud the right to work them without, acquiring in addition full surface rights; 
while in the case of temp irarily settled lands, waste-lands and granted lands (where 
Government owns the miuer.-hs, hut has no right to trespass ur disturb surface for working 
them), the defective powers of Government in this respect could only he remedied by 
legislation » mderring power to exercise such right, subject to the payment of compensation. 
Legislation conferring these powers should also confer ot^Gov eminent the right to delegate 
its powers. In order to complete Govern tin ut’s prospecting and excavating powers in 
regard to all minerals, legislation would also he required in the ease of Kninaun wasie-htnds 
where Government may work minerals if it pays compensation, to provide for the assessment 
of compensation by a revenue officer, subject, to right of appeal to the civil court. 


, APPENDIX VI. • 

With the foundation of central and district banks difficulty has begun to be experienced Qne»tioo of plao 
in these provinces in s ouring sites for buildings and the problem is likely in the near 
future to grow acute with the appreciation in the value of land in large towns and the footing as oom- 
rapid development in the scope of eo* operative enterprise. So far only one specific case has pamoN doflned is 
arisen in which Government lias boon asked to apply the provision of tho Land Acquisition rftS’.VI 
Art. This t. **». an application for land for an «ffico for the district co-operative hank at y^ ^ 

Mainpuri and for a seed d6p6t in the same district. societies in the 

acquisition of land 
wbieh may be co» 
quired by them. ' 
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2. As a result of the consideration of this case Government decided to suggest to the 
Government of India that co-operative societies registered under the Co-operative Societies 
A$t; 1912, should be included in the definition of the word “ company ” in sootion 3(e) of 
the ‘Land Acquisition Act, 1894, su as to enable land to be acquired for such societies where 
necessary under the latter Act. The Lieutenant-Governor thought that it could not have 
l.ecn the intention of the legislature to deny to societies registered under the Co-opcrativo 
Societies Act privileges specially enjoyed by other companies in the matter of land 
acquisition. This matter had been ovci looked since in practice no inconvenience hud Arisen 
in the stage of development which co-operative societies had reached. The position has 
now changed with the fuller development of the activities of these societies and their need 
for suitable accommodation. The privilege is not likely to be abusod as the law already 
demands searching enquiry before land can be acquired for a company, and the activities of 
co-operative societies are such that they are in all case-; likely to prove usoful to the public. 
These societies are in no sense dost 1 corporations. 

3. The Government of India have not as $ r ct sent a final reply to this Governments 
proposal, but they are inclined to take the view that such an extension of the scope of the 
Act is not desirable on broad grounds. Any acquisition by a co-operative society would 
necessarily be for the immediate benefit of t he members and only indirectly to the public 
advantage. 

4. The matter is still under consideration. 


APPENDIX VII. 

Paragraph 1 9(aj Introductory. — In 1891 a Committee was appointed by Sir Auckland Colvin, the then 

of proliminnry Ideuteiiunl Governor, to examine the question of technical education in the province. 

nolo. 

The Committee recommended, inter alia 

(i) the establishment of a technological school of art at Lucknow, with industrial 
art workshops as in Madras ; 

(ii) the establishment of industiial schools at Koorkec and Lucknow or Allahabad. 

The first suggestion was dropped as art schools came ur.der a cloud at that time. 
But the establishment of an industrial school at Lucknow was sanctioned in July 1892 
at an annual cost of Iis. 4,544; it was opened by Sir Auckland Colvin on the 1st of 
November, 1892. The history of this institution up till 1907 is a record of ‘‘inconstant 
purpose with breaks of unconcern. ” The Committee of 1891 intended it to train the 
children of artisans (especially artisans in railway workshops) in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
obmentary mechanics, physics and drawing, in strict subordination lo manual training in a 
workshop under skilled instructors. This object was ignored. No workshop was erected; 
no machinery was ordered ; no skilled instructor was appointed ; no effort was made to link 
the institution to the railway workshops. In I89(i the guiding idoa of the school wa^ 
declared to be preparation tor the Thomason College; although classes for dyeing and 
glass-blowing were retained. Changes in the curriculum l»o wine almost seasonal. Alter ten 
years a competent headmaster was imported from England. Four classos were start: d : (L; 
an industrial cslas* ; (2) a class preparatory for the mechanical apprentice class at Roorkee: 
(3) an apprentice cl iss in the bazar on the Jims of the Casa Nova School at Naples; and (4) 
a night, school. The two last failed ab initio: the first emptied when literal y education was 
withdrawn. A further reorganization then took place. Some machinery onoted, and 
manual truining’was added to primary education of a noil-literary character. Early in 1907 
it was decided to attempt to connect the school more closely with the railway workshops ; 
and so after fifteen years’ vacillating effort the school arrived at a prospect of fulfilling the 
function for which if was originally designed. It became in fact a maqual training primary 
school of a modern type, filled with machine tools ; and thus ceased to be an industrial 
school, though it met a distinct want. 

2. The Lucknow school was the only Government technical institution in existence 
(besides the Thoinmnson Engineering College, Roorkee) at the time when Sir John Hewett 
assumed charge of the province ; and w r ith a view to translating the subject of technical and 
industrial education from the atmosphere of theory to the region of practice, he called 
together in August 1907 an Industrial Conference at Naim Tal to make a comprehensive 
survey of the whole situation and to submit definite recommendations. The proposals of 
the Conference which applied more directly to technical and industrial education were for 
the establishment, among others, of the following • 

(1) two industrial schools on the lirfes of the Lucknow sohool which was itself to be 
enlarged ; 

(2) a school of design ; 
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(8) an experimental wearing station; 

(4) a carpentry school ; 

(5) a leather school* 

8. Technical schools, Lucknow and Gorakhpur , — 

fa) Technical School, Lucknow.— As stated above the Conference recommended the 
improvement of the Lucknow Industrial School and the establishment of similar schools at 
Cawnpore and Gorakhpur, and subsequently elsewhere. The Lucknow school after passing 
through many stages was thoroughly reorganized. The numbers were reduced and it then 
contained only genuine industrial students. The. stall of the school was strengthened both 
on the literary and industrial sides, and the.equipment was greatly increased. A hostel was 
added and stipends were provided for relatives of artisans. A night class was also 
attached to tho school. Many of the students attending this class arc workers and in 
response to their demand the workshops are now thrown open at night, in order that they 
may study modern machinery in operation. A class for painting and polishing has also beeu 
started, and is attended solely by the relatives of painters. Tho work of the school was 
further expanded in 1913 by the transfer of the motor diivers' class from the Thomason 
College, Roorkee. On the recommendation of the Advisory Committee the name of 
the school was changed from Government Industrial School to Government Technical 
School, as the former name was opened to some misconception. The report for tho year 
ending March 1914, says that the total nutn 1 er of students in the school waj 85, of whom 
28 were in the mechanical section, 28 in the junior seel ion, 15 in the artisan class, 5 in the 
painting and polishing class and 9 in t^e automobile driver class. Of the 85 students, 47 
were scholarship-holders and 22 boarders. The first hatch of passed students from the 
mechanics class obtained suitable posts through tho assistance given by the Upper India 
Ch amber of Commerce. 

There was, however, a slight fall in the number of pupils in the following year. Four 
students completed their training in tho tneclmiics section, and eight others who passod 
through their course of training were found apprenticeships, * Nine students of tho 
automobile driver class also completed their training, of whom three secured appointments. 
In November, 1914, tho mechanical apprentice class was transferred from Roorkee, and in 
addition a new class for oil-engine drivers was formed to which admissions were made on 
the 2nd August, 1915; both these classes have considerably added to the work and 
responsibilities of the school and have thus extended its activities. Tho number of students 
on the rolls on the 31st March, 1916, aggregated 111, Four students completed their 
training in the moohanbs section and were apprentic' d to the Locomotive department of 
theOudh and Rohilkhand Railway, where all are reported to be working satisfactorily. 
Nine students completed their training in the automobile driver class, and satisfactory 
reports upon seven of them have also teen received from their respective employers. 
Two students passed out from the artisan section and are now employed in the Mission 
Industrial School, Gorakhpur. 

• 

4 (h) Technical School , GorakhjnLr.—Qf the two new industrial schools pi-oposed by the 
Conference of 1907 only that, of Gorakhpur has bdi started. It opened in 19J0 on lines 
similar to those of the Lucknow school, and made an excellent commencement. The name 
of this school was also afterwards changed from industrial to technical school. There were 
70 students on tho rolls during 1913- 14, of whom 27 were in the mechanics class, 32 in tho 
junior class and 11 in tho artisan class ; 41 were scholarship-holders. The first students of 
the mechanics class to complete the course passed out and obtained apprenticeships. These 
students were reported in the succeeding year to be doing well. 

On the 31st March, 1916, the number of students was 78 ; 10 students pissed out, and 
it is estimated that 10 more will shoitly pass. During the year 1915*16 a considerable 
amount of work has been done by the school for the Public Works Department, notably the 
construction of a screw pile bridge of 63 feet span. Two roof trusses of 33 feet spin were 
also constructed for the new post office at Azamgarh. 

5. Great importance is attached to the maintenance of close communication between 
the two technical schools and the actual employers of labour. The Principals keep in touch 
with the leadexs in the chief industrial centres. The schools are doing good work and 
•continue to expand on the lines previously laid down for them J their discipline and tone 
have been very satisfactory, while the Gorakhpur school has also extended its activities in 
dose co-op ^ration with the authorities of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. Both 
schools have established a working connection with local industries, and facilities arc now 
availab le for turning out workmen equipped not only with better ability to perform 
ordinary tasks, but with a training which should enable them to rise to higher positions in 
their trades. 
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6. School of Arts and G rafts, Lucknow. — Another recommendation of the Conference 
way the establishment of a schooi originally designated the School of Design. This is called 
the School of Arts and Crafts and was opened at Lucknow in 1911. A good start was made, 
and a hostel has been provided for students coming from a distance. The subjects taught 
are ornamental work, wood carving and gilding, stone carving and sculpture, stencilling, 
iron work, drawing, punting, designing and modelling. The institution is intended to 
provide instruction in those branches of design and handicraft which bear on the more 
artistic trades and professions now practised or which may be developed in the province. 
It attracted a large number of scholars at the beginning of the session 1912-13, and the 
number of pupils on 1st March, 1913, was 74, of whom 56 were receiving scholarships. 
These increased to 112 students in March, 1914. Lithography and art printing were added 
during that year to the list of subjects already included. As an experimental measure 
evening classes have beou 8 tarted. The number of pupils is steadily increasing: in May 
1915 there, were 118 with an average daily attendance of 110, but by the end of August 
1915 tho total rose to 139. The recruitment of boys dire illy belungiug to the trades of 
silver- workers, blacksmiths and wood -workers is still unduly small, and at present only 
goldsmiths are eager to join tho school. As the school is only in its fourth session none of 
the students have yet completed the full live years’ course, but five students have received 
special training and have gone out into employment. One is employed as drawing and 
design master at the Central Weaving Institute, Benares, one as a drawing master of the High 
School, Pilibliit, and one a; a draftsman to a firm of civil engineers, while two are employed 
as teachers in the School of Arts and Cralts itself. The school has organized a revised 
Bystem of scholarships intended to secure a class of students from middle schools especially 
fitted for the study oi design in connection with industries. Ti.e aim of the school is 
however an industrial one and special care is taken to check any tendency to divorce it from 
a closer conne tioji with tho practical working industries. For these reasons it is not 
permitted to develop in the direction of becoming a training ground for teachers of 
drawing. Tho school lias almost passed through the experimental stage ; it has mule good 
progress as regards numbers, buL it is still too soon to iorm a definite conclusion as to 
whether the right class of students have been attracted. It also appears very doubtful 
whether the School of Arts and Crafts will really be able to establish itself in a definite and 
useful connection with the art industries of the province. 

7. Central Weaving Institute , Benares.— An important part of the Local Government’s 
scheme of industrial development was the revival of the ban 1 loom cotton-weaving industry 
through tho popularization of improved looms and methods of warping. The establishment 
of a central weaving stat ion termed an item of the general scheme. Tin: school has been 
situated at Benares and started work in 1911, the subjects of instruction being cotton- 
weaving, hosiery, knitting and silk- weaving. The claHs for which it caters is very poor, 
backward in education and suspicious of novelty. There were 56 students on the rolls of the 
weaving station on the 31st March, 1914. Only one of the students was a weaver by 
caste, but several students in the artisan section had definite connections with the local 
weaving industry. The numbers at the school during 1914-15 were the same as in the 
previous year, but tho number of practical weavers attending the classes slightly increased. 
Five students of the artisan second year class app ared at the City and Guilds of London 
examination at the Scrampore centre Three wore successful. The name of the school 
has recently been altered to that of Central Waiving Institute. A slight decline, however, 
took place in the number of attendances at the Institute during 1915-16 though at the 
beginning of the current session 84 admissions have been made Four ex-students have 
opened a hosiery factory in Benares, and three students who passed out of tho artisan class 
are now employed there. 

The school is still in its initial stages and suffers from the fact that the majority of the 
boys do not belong to the weaving caste as it is not yet .popular with weavers. Many 
of the students of the Institut e are also not of a satisfactory type from the point of view 
of the progress of the weaving industry. The extreme conservatism of the weaver class 
couplod witn the fact that the workers arc to a large extent tied down to their employers by 
a system of advances has rendered progress slow and difficult. But it is too early yet to 
hazard a definite opinion as to the ultimate prospects of the Benares Institute. 

8. Carpentry School , Bareilly. — A carpentry school was opened at Bareilly on 
August 1, 1912, with 33 students in the junior class and 20 in the artisan class. The work 
of the school is purely technical, instruction being limited to praoticul carpentry with the 
necessary umouut of drawing and tho calculations involved in making estimates. At the 
close of the year 1918*14 there were 41 scholars in this institution, of whom 14 were in the 
first year junior class, 15 in the second year junior class, one in the second year senior, two in 
the first year carpenters' (artisan class), and 8 in the second year artisan class. A simple 
entrance examination has been prescribed for4he junior class, the motivo being to secure * 
better educated and more uniiorm set of students. Those who joined the junior class on 
passing this examination have alreudy proved themselves better able to take advantage of 
the course. The report of the Director of Industries for the year 1915-16 shows that the 
number of pupils in this school is also gradually increasing. The average daily attendance 
was 44*95 out of a total enrolment of 46, and this, considering the fact tnat the school does 
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not possess a hostel, may be regarded as very satief ictory. A great deal of practical work 
has been done by the pupils ; and a night class was opeuo 1 in February 1916 in technical 
drawing for wood workers and in practical setting out. The number of students attending 
is 87 ; nearly all are representatives of the principal furniture firms of Bareilly, thus 
evi jcing the lively interest taken in the school by the workers. 

# This school has continued to do most useful work and is in a flourishing condition’ 
it meets a real demand and promises well for the future. Owing to the exceptional 
capacity and enthusiasm of its Priocipil it has now established itself in a definite relation to 
the whole of the lo*.al furniture industry and bids fair to expand the sphere of its usefulness 
much outside the limits of Barcil ly. 

9. A proposal is at present under the consideration of the Local Government as to 
the enlargement of the scope And work of four of the five technical schools dealt with above. 
The underlying principle will be to arrange the instructional work in such a way that its 
products have a commercial value, which could be utilised by the Public Warks Department; 
it is thought that this will greatly stimulate and give reality to the teaching imparted in 
these institutions. 

10. Aided and unaided industrial schools. — In addition to these larger schools 
there arc eleven aided and seven unaided industrial schools founded with the object of 
helping poor boys to earn a livelihood by joinery, smith work, printing, tailoring, shoe 
making, gardening, etc. The schools are reported to at tain the greatest success when they are 
organized on the apprentice system under which a journeyman artisan works with not more 
than two or three boys to help him. Then* is not much demand among the artisan classes 
for tuition, but. a growing demand lias been not io d among those not of the artisan classes 
tor industrial tuition for their friends and relatives. 

• * 

11. Aided weaving schools. — There are also a few weaving schools, the first and 
most important of which is the UewctL Weaving School at Bara Banki. These schools 
were at first placed under the Agricultural depu’lmeut, hut were transferred in 1911 
to the control of the Department of Public Instruction. They are managed by local 
commit t' 'es and aided by grants-in-aid from Government ; stipends ura given to pupils. The 
number of scholars on the rolls on the .'list March, 1915, aggregated 172. All t^e aided 
weaving schools are now in the charge of trained superintendents and a .definite curriculum 
1ms been put into force. Hosiery classes have been started at Moradabad and Mirzapur with 
the object miinly of providing a quickly learned trade for workers whose ordinary vocations 
have been curtailed owing to the war. There are signs tlvib hosiery manufacture may 
establish itself ns a cottage industry. Sometimes the pupils attracted at those schools are 
not membeis of the weaving class, and though accurate figures as to after employment aro 
not available, it is noticed as significant that it was recently found nooossary to ask mill- 
owners if they would give employment to past pupils. Tim work o( the weaving schools has 
been of a very varied character, and they have hardly yet justified their existence Since 
SeptemI er 1915 the weaving school at D obuid has been abolished and in its place two 
peripatetic weaving classes have been forme 1 with a view to introducing the fly-shuttle 
loom into districts where it is not yet known. The results to date are said to ho highly 
satis .Vtory, and it is hop. d that this system of instruction will further extend the benefits 
to be derived from the^niLlic demonstrations of improved appliances at district exhibitions. 

12. School of Needlework , Lucknow.—' Though the men's section of the Hewott school 
has boon successful to some measure, the zenana section proved a failure. This section 
was therefore closed and in its place a school of needlework was founded at Lucknow 
in March 1?H6. The teaching at the beginning is confined to plain sewing and embroidery, 
the intention 1 eing to develop the commercial side and to provide the pupils with a 
training which will enable them to earn money when they leave the school. In this respect 
the model of the sewing schools in the Philippine Islands is being followed. 

13. Dyeing School, Cawnpore. — A dyeing school was startol at Cawnpore in July 

1914. Owing to the cutting off of the supply of German dyestuffs attention has been 
largely diverted to the exploitation of indigenous dyes. It has dune good work and gave 
demonstrations at several fairs and exhibitions. Seve n of the students sat for tho 1916 
examination of the City of London and Guilds in cotton dyeing; six of these passed, three 
of them passing in the 1st grade. 

Peripatetic dyeing class.— As an extensive demand for instruction in improved 
methods of dyeing was found to exist a peripatetic dyeing class has also been established. 
This class moves from one centre of business to another imparting instruction to the local 
dyers, and it is expected that the illiterate and to some extent ignorant village dyers will 
reap material benefit from the operations of the class. 

14. Leather Working School , Cawnpore. — This school was open**! in December 

1915, and at the close of March 1916, there were 11 boys in regular .attendance out of an 
admission roll of 17. Elementary lessons in closing, fitting, lasting and stitching are given, 
both practically and theoretically. The working of the school is experimental and it is 
too early yet to express any opinion as to its future. 
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APPENDIX VIIL 

Dated Nairn Tal, the 29 th Auguet, 1914. 

RESOLUTION. 

• 

Observations.— The campaign of technical education which was planned by Sir John 
Ilewctt's Governim nt in 1907 was checked, partly by want of funds, partly by difficulty 
in securing the necessary personnel, and partly by the application of practical considerations 
to a scheme which aimed at a rapid advance with imperfect material. It was impossible 
however that the check should continue. His Honour has noticed a genuine and growing 
demand for industrial training everywhere ; lie sees young men of the so-called “literary 
cla&scR, 1 ’ 'accepting tin* discomforts of manual labour m the most unexpected way provided; 
they have confidence in their teachers, and the 'interest in technical schools is clearly 
based on it conviction of the need for them as a factor in tho development of tho country. 
The demand cannot at present bo met by private enterprise ; and it is essential that 
Government should take the initiative, at whatever risk of the inevitable mistakes. In the 
conviction that further delay would l»e unpardonable, and being at the same time anxious to 
reduce the risk of error, the Government published the resolution of the 27th August, 1913, 
reviewing the obstacles that had prevented the complete fruition of the 1907 scheme, and 
inviting the co-op oration and advice of tho commercial community and the interested public 
in regard to a fresh slarL on somewhat less ambitious lines. The response has been somewhat 
disappointing, a num 1 er of individuals and public I odies whom tho Government specially 
consulted having l.ot yet favoured it with any reply. Helpful and suggestive opinions 
have, however, been received from, among others, Mr. Burl, Itai Prag Narayan Bahadur, 
Mr. Chaffterjeo, and Mr. »S. H. Fremantle. * 

2, Although the Government has a certain amount of practical experience in its own 
province and in other parts of India to guide it, yet an advance in technical education 
must be largely a matter of experiment and trial. It must in consequence be costly and 
at times discouraging; but this cannot be helped, for no a priori scheme is possible 
of perfection in a province where industrial arts are so liLtle in touch with industrial 
opportunities as they are in the United Provinces. The scheme of 1907 has been tried by 
oxpjrim nt. and criticism ; and the Government is now in a position to proceed with 
those parts of it which have responded to these tests. In enumerating them, it is impossil le 
to sop irate technical education from the general work of Government in encouraging 
industrial progress. The sime agency lias frequency to be employed for both purposes; 
and in any ease there can l»e nn development without education. On this understanding the 
four essentials of advance may be described as— 

(1) technical schools, 

(2) a central technological institute, 

(3) a board of industries, 

(4) a director of industries. 

3. Technical schools may lie taken to include both schools for mechanical work, 

such as those at Lucknow and Gor .khpur, and schools for teaching an art or cralt, such as 
the Carpentry school at Bareilly and the Weaving schools, Benares and elsewhere. The 
two classes must, in some coses overlap, especially in the matter of fitting and repairing 
tools; but experience will show whether this is avoidable, and in the meantime it need not 
interfere with the development of each school along Hues which will make it, as far as 
possible, self-contained lbr instructional purposes. The technical schools proper are 
required primarily for the training of the superior mechanic as w6Jl as the skilled 
artisau. They an? uoeded, for example, for tho instruction of the fitter who will know 
with understanding wluit the factory miitri now knows empirically, who will be capable 
of taking a pio.v of machinery to pieces, executing urgent repairs intelligently, working 
to drawings, and the like. The great demand for mechanics of this type trained to 
European metho Is an 1 proficient in the use of their tools and the paralysis that besets 
Indian factory industry until they are obtainable in sufficient numbers need hardly be 
enlarged upon. It will be for future decision what educational qualification should be 
required for entrance to the technical schools or whether any changes in curriculum are 
called for. The Mechanical and Industrial Apprentice classes at Roorkee will be transferred 
to the technical schools as soon as this can be arranged. In the Lucknow Technical school 
there is already an elocuician class, and the junior classes here and at Gorakhpur will be 
continued. 0 

The proposals for setting up more technical schoolB^in important towns are at present 
premature. There are still difficulties in disposing of the boys trained in these school* 
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and a Dew school, for example, at Cawnpore would at present have the effect of spoiling 
the chances of the boys turned out from the Lucknow school. Until the existing Bchools 
have fully established their reputation and until it is definitely ascertained that they 
genuinely meet the existing demand for trained labour of the class described, it would be 
unwise to open more schools of the same expensive type. Although the Lieutenant* 
Governor fully appreciates the force of the arguments put forward by Mr. Fremantle os 

the necessity of increasing the facilities for the training of artisans, the cost of these 
highly-developed schools is so high that the Government cannot well embark on others 
until the commercial value of the existing schools is proved and generally known. It has, 
however, been decided to transfer ultimately the textile class irorn Roorkee to Cawnpore, * 
when a more definite assurance of cooperation from the Chamber of Commerce and other 
owners of mills and factories is obtained. When this transfer is effected, the class will 
form the nucleus of a third technical school of a specialized type at Cawnpore. 

4. As regards the schools of special handicraft contemplated by the scheme of 1007, 
those established up to the present include the School of Arts and (.'rafts hi Lucknow, the 
Carpentry school in Bareilly, the Central Weaving Institute in Benares, aud smaller 
weaving schools in various places. The progress made by the Lucknow' and Bareilly 
schools has been good, while the improvement of the weaving schools has, it. is hoped, 
beeu only temporarily arrested by the regretted death of Mr. Conk. All afford examples 
of the struggle which has to he made through discouraging experience to success. Inability 
to purchase improved implements, uu willingness of workers lo co-operate, incapacity to 
exploit the most favourable markets, lack of interest in a trade which is not ancestral, and 
a tcndoncy to drop it after leaving the school, aU those apathies and disabilities are 
against real progress aud they emphasize the n *cd for caution in starting new schools and 
in framing their courses. So far experience has been more favourable with workshop 
industries like carpentry' than with cottage industries, which cling to the tradition of 
individual effort and little or no capita! There is no doubt that the eo-oporativo movement 
will help in time; and judgment and care are needed in deciding how tho Government can 
best, meet it and secure its assistance Meanwhile, the Board of Industrie's, which is to 
be constituted, will he asked to consider whether new carpentry, metal, leather or other 
schools can with advantage be opened at industrial centres in the -provinces. 

5. As regards the combination of technical and ordinary school instruction, the 
Government is also still on the unsure ground of experiment. To the introduction of 
manual training into primary schools the Lieutenant-Governor is wholly opposed, for 
reasons given in resolution no. 1611/XV, dated tho 25th August, 1914, on primary 
education. But it may be possible, as advised by Mr. Fremantle, to establish simple science 
courses in the vernacular middle schools, especially in large towns with a view to interesting 
boys in technical and manual work and to stimulating them t«» proce d to regular technietd 
training thereafter. The question is one which the Board of Industries and the Director 
of Public Instruction should examine. To half-time schools there is no possible objection; 
and a very satisfactory object-lesson is provided by tho school which Messrs. Cooper, 
Allen and Co. maintain in their factory at Cawnpore. At this school, which is now 
attended by tho great majority of the boys who work in the factory, vernacular instruction 
of the ordinary lower primary type, but with a spocial bearing on the actual factory work 
and with a short perfod for drill is given for two hours of tho working day, the boys 
attending their classes in shifts. The Bchool is under the supervision of the Education 
department, and there is no attempt to givo specific manual training ; the industrial bias 
appears solely in the subjects of the readers, and in the nature of the object-lessons. 

In the case of smaller concerns, the Government would he glad to give any assistance 
to schools of this typo. The genuine night-school advocated by Colonel Kenyon for giving 
training to young men who are working all day in the factory, seems very doubtful of 
success in the climatic conditions of the big manufacturing towns of this province ; but 
there is no possible reason against trying the experiment wherever there appears to be 
a promising opening ; and the Board of Industries should keep the Director of Public 
Instruction advised on the point. 

6. The general proposition that the central institution in the province for higher 
technical training should consist of two)branches - - one at Roorkee and the other at Cawnpore 
has met with general accoptance. The arrangement is not an ideal one ; but the 
Government is tied to it by the existing facts. The Thomason College is an Engineering 
College established " to give theoretical and practical instruction in Civil Engineering to 
Europeans and Indians, with a uiew to their employment on the public works of the 
country.” This function becomes of higher importance every year with the general 
progress of the country, and there is no intention of diverting the College from its original 
r61e. The training of mechanics and artisans ft foreign to its purr>ose ; and. instruction in 
textile or other arts is incompatible both with the idea of an Engineering College and 
with the distance of Roorkee from centres where those branches of industry are actually 
practised. If a polytechnic is to be established, it should, if at all possible, be in a locality 
where the students are able to see their particular craft* in operation on a commercial scale. 
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In this view the Thomason College should be relieved altogether of its Department of 
Technology. The higher division will close, at the latost, with the passing out of the few 
students now working in it. The apprentice classes will be taken over, as soon as possible, 
by the school* at Lu -know or Gorakhpur; and the textile department will be transferred 
to Cawnpore when the necessary arrangements for housing and supervising it can be made 
there. If, however, the old technical class, for the training of the " Improver r grade 
of engineer is likely to meet with success, it may, without serious objection, be revived at 
the College. Tim Lieu Lemin t, -Governor would be glad to see it elsewhere ; but there 
b seems to be no other satisfactory location for it. Unless, therefore, the Board of Industries 
" can advise differently, in His Honour’s opinion, a combined scheme of college education and 
practical work may bo deviled for this purpose. 

7. Turning to the Cawnpore branch of the central organism, the idea of starting 
it as a polytechnic may at once he abandoned. There is no room in these provinces yet, 
whatever the future may bring forth, for a large institution, teaching the application of 
science to a variety of industrial arts. There would be little or no opening for its 
diplomats ; and education of this kind, costly as it must he in its high specialization, can 
only be offered by the State when the promoters of industry put forward a demand for it, 
based on the conviction that it is necessary for the successful development of their business. 
For the present, the Governme nt must be content with something different, and in certain 
respects less ambitious. In tin* first place, there is genoral agreement among all who 
appreciate the problem, that provision should be made for research work, with a view 
to tho improvement of existing industries. No special line of roscarch can at the moment 
bo proscribed. Much will depend on the workers whom the Government secures, and on u 
more systematic? review of its provincial industries, their defects and their potentialities 
than has hitherto been possible. But that research will be the keynote of the Technological 
Institute is now beyond question. As far as possible, it will be conducted with rolation 
to the local industries which the Government hopes to create, improve or develop ; and 
the more important of these may be enumerated, as the result of the discussion that has 
now taken place, in the following approximate order of importance : — 

(1) Dyeing, bleaching, printing, colouring, and finishing of toxtile goods ; 

(2) extraction of vegetable oils ; 

(3) refining of vegetable and mineral oiIh, 

(4) tanning and the treatment of leather ingenoial ; 

(5) treatment of indigenous alkalis ; 

(6) wood and gr.iss-pulping ; 

(7) wood-distillation ; 

(8) glazes of pottery and files; 

(9) production of perfumes and herbal extracts generally ; # 

(10) production of citric acid and allied products, 

The above list must not be understood as suggesting that it is either exhaustive or 
scientific. The discussion on this Government’s resolution of the 27th August, 11H3, has been 
of little assistance in this respect : and the Government is still at the stage of endeavouring, 
in the manner of laymen, to catalogue the more prominent outlets of industrial activity in 
the province, in order that the expert may have some material for deciding in which 
directions the research may with most advantage proceed. Tho fina^ selection will vest 
with the head of the institution, working in consultation with the Board of Industries. 

8. Tho first slop then is clearly to obtain, under tho orders of the Secretary of 
State, a thoroughly competent bead for the new organization. It is desirable to secure 
his services without delay, so that he may advise Government regarding the arrangement 
and equipment of the nocessary buildings, and let an early start be made upon them. 
Meanwhile, duiing their construction, lie can be making himself acquainted with the 
industrial problems of thfjr province, with a view to selecting those which should first be 
attacked, and to assisting Government in the appointment of the requisite staff*. The 
Government of India are now being asked to assist in securing a suitable Principal for 
the new institution. 

The extent to which the Cawnpore institution can be used for the teaching of student* 
in advanced industrial science is another matter for decision by experience and trial* 
Provision will certainly have to be made for teaching as well as for research ; but the 
classes will he small, special qualifications will be expected of the students, and the 
subjects will be determiued by the practical importance of applying advanced science to 
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particular branches of the local industries of the province. All this will have to be worked 
out by the Board of Industries with the help of the future head of the Institution ; it is 
impossible to lay down anything in the nature of a curriculum at present. The establish* 
ment of a textile school, by transfer from Rurki, with possibly the addition of a juuior 
class, is of course entirely independent of the teaching side of the future institution. 
It may seem superfluous to emphasize this very obvious point, and to explain that the 
textile classes will simply form a technical school, on the same level as those at Lucknow 
and Gorakhpur. ( But the entirely distinct nature and grade of the two establishments 
require mention, in order to prevent misconceptions which appear in the recent discussion. 

9. The appointment of a Board of Industries has been hailed with general approval. 
Its functions are to meet periodically for the purpose of co-ordinating industrial work 
and education. Several requests, based on good reasons, have been made for wider 
representation on it, and t he Lieutenant Governor lias boon pleased to enlarge the 
constitution which was originally contemplated. The following gentlemen are being 
asked to accept membership of the Board : — 

1. The Chief Engineer to Government, Buildings and Roads branch, (Chairman). 

2. The Secretary to Government in tho Industries Department. 

3. The Director of Public Instruction. 

4r. The Director of Land Rocords and Agriculture. 

5. The Director of Industries. 

0. The Principal, Thomason Civil Engineering College, Rurki. 

7. The Head of the Technological Institute. 

8. The Agent, Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 

9. The Agent, Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

10. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

11. A Conservator of Forests. 

12. I)r. Hill. 

13. Mr. Macmahon. 

14 and 15. Two representatives of the Upper Lidia Chamber of Commerce. 

10. The Hon’blp Rai Nat hi Mai Bahadur. 

17. Rai Prag Narayan Bhargava Bahadur. 

IK. Dr. Zia-udjiiu Ahmad. 

19. Mr. C. Y. Chin tamaui. 

This Board of nineteen will lie too big for detailed administrative work in connection 
with the Thomason Civil Engineering College, Roorkoe, and the Technological Institute, 
Cawnpore, which will have to be managed in the main by sub committees. 

The Government will ask the Board to meet as early in the cold weather as possible to 
examine this resolution and to advise on the general linos of advance. 

10. The executive agent to the Board will bo tho Director of Industries, and tho noed 
for a permanent appointment to this post) has been urgently pressed upon the Government of 
India. The Director should, in the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion, be invested with tho 
following duties :~ 

(a) In due consultation with the Department oi Education, he should inspect 

advise upon and, under Government, direct tho industrial education in 
this provmoo. This would place all existing technical schools under him. 
The Thomason College, Rurki, aud the Technological Institute, Cawnpore, 
however would be independent of him, though ho would have power to 
visit aud enquire. 9 

(b) He should conduct a survey of the industries, both substantive and auxiliary, 

of the province; and make himself familiar with tho conditions of their 

markets. 
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(c) He should represent the Local Government in its dealings with the technical 

and commercial aspects of the large textile and other industries conducted 
in the province. For this purpose it is essential that he should be in 
touch with, and command the confidence of, tho European commercial 
community. 

( d ) He should also study the indigeonous industries, large and small,, and 

advise the Government on their encouragement and development and 6n 
the extension of the markets for them. He should bear in mind their 
artistic* as well as their commercial possibilities. 

(e) He should build up a bureau of industrial information, for the use both of 

the Government and of the commercial community. 

While therefore tho goncral co-ordinating pontrol of technical education would not 
rust with him but with the Board of Industries, yet his activities will take many 
directions and the sphere of his responsibilities will be by no means confined to his directly 
educational functions. It is primarily on t he commercial and industrial Bide that the 
Director of Industries will be expected to advise tho Board and the Local Government, 
lie should secure that closer co-operation between the* Local Government and the commercial 
community without, which any further advance on the part of the Government would 
be largely unreal and futile* His industrial survey of the province and enquiries into 
the conditions of the smaller markets aud tho possibilities of development of tho indigenous 
industries, will add to the effectiveness of the technical schools and will guide the Board 
as to tho possibility of opening new schools of this type. And he will also control the 
central bureau of industrial information, l he formation of which has been repeatedly pressed 
on the Local Government, and which must be ro largely utilized in defining t.ho line 
of advance of the Technological Institute. 

11. The Director of Industries is in short to be the chief factor in bringing the new 
educational institutions into full touch with commercial realities. It is inis principle 
which the Lieutenant-Governor puts forward as the guiding policy in the next phase of 
technical education. It is with this object in view that he would now limit the scope of 
the Technological Institute, and that he cannot assent to proposals for the immediate 
founding of other now technical schools on the model of those at Lucknow and Gorakhpur. 
Experiments cannot indefinitely be multiplied, and all the institutions which have been 
described arc still experimental, however promising their work may seem. That there is 
a strong demand for their establishment the opinions expressed on the resolution of 27th 
June 1913 leave no doubt. But though this demand secures for the present a good and 
growing attendance at the schools, it has yet to be ascertained whether the finished product 
really meets the true needs of the industrial progress of the province : it is useless to 
produce trained men who have no real place in the commercial system of the country and 
who must, therefore revert to some form of employment which does not give full value 
to their training. v. . 

It is to guard against this that the Lieutenant-Governor places the new institutions 
under the general care of a fully representative Board of Industries .and a Director whose 
main duty in regard to education is to ascertain real commercial* needs and to advise the 
Board and the Government as to the success of the schools and institutes in meeting them. 
There is now a wide variety of technical institutions established in the province, and each 
type may in time be multiplied if it is found to harmonise with industrial requirements. 
To secure this harmony and to ensure that these institutions are developed, not in academic 
detachment, but as an integral part of the industrial system, each school producing trained 
men who have in advance their place in industry, the Lieutenant-Governor again confidently 
appeals to the co-operation of the commercial and industrial community. 


APPENDIX X. 

The organization of the Commercial Intelligence department of India must to a large 
BeorgflniaitiJD of cx t e nt depend on tho conception entertained of the functions to be fulfilled by it, and these 
Intelligence 1 * "do- may be briefly summarised as follows 
.partment of India. 

2. The Government of India have laid down that in the first place they rely on 
Commercial Intelligence officers to keep them in touch vith the general trend of commercial 
opinion on a series of important subjects.' In the second place they may have to undertake 
investigations into questions arising from tho material collected by the Director of Statistics 
on economic subjects, such for example as ‘the decay of industries or increased prices. 
Thirdly, the Government of India desire regular and spontaneous information regarding 
any developments of industry or commeroe which are likely to affect Indian proauotion, 
imports or exports, or the flow of capital in any direction. Fourthly, Commercial Intelli- 
gence officers must be accessible to the general public and be ready for all enquiries 
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wl ether from persons in India or abroad. Finally, aud perhaps most important of all, the 
Government of India would require them to undertake, often at short notice, special 
enquiries to investigate specific difficulties arising from the administration of the numerous 
acts and regulations directly under their control, or crises which appear to indicate the 
necessity for legislative control in some form. To this list of important duties the Local 
Government would add that horn the point of view of an inland province a department 
which is intended to deal with every side of the ecunomic development of India must include 
‘among ii s most important functions the fosteiiug of the steady development of indigenous 
industiies, in which this pioui.ee is particularly rich. Any organization whioh would tend 
to entirely sul ordinate local industries to the interests of the commerce centred in the 
great ports — linked those are with the interests of the chief railway systems— would not, 

in His Honour's opinion, aflord a satisfactory permanent basis for the working of the 
department. 

3. In matters of commercial intelligence und of commercial and industrial develop- 
ment, tl e Lieutenant-Governor considers that the ordinary lines of administrative organiza- 
tion in tl is country arc those which should be followed. No other scheme of organization 
would be readily understood 1 y the people, or would easily co oidiimte itself with the other 
administrative agencies on which it must largely depend for help and information. In 
other words, there must be a central or Imperial agency side by side with a local or provin- 
cial agency. The attempt to concentrate all the work in an Imperial agency has been 
tried and has broken down. The Director-General of Commercial Intelligent' could uot 
possibly cope with the immense variety of the work, and was driven perforce to coufine 
his attention to a few large and highly organized industries which locus at the great ports. 
He was unknown in a province like the United Provinces with its great potentialities and 
its wide range of scattued and comparatively small industries. By giving him an enormous 
staff it might have I cen possible to lot him cover more ground : but even so he would have 
remained isolated and inaccessible to most of the smaller interests which would well reward 
his attention. 

4. The compromise of two imperial Directors at Calcutta and Bombay, oven if a third 
is added for Northern India, is, in Iiis Honour’s opinion, doomed to failure. It is based 
on a theory of industrial units of area ; and, except for a lew industries, such as jute, there 
are no such self-contained units in India. There would therefore be every probability of 
! i ouble aud misunderstanding with Local Governments and a marked tendency for each 
1 ircctor to become dispioponionatc ly absorbed m the problems of his own headquarters, 
without due regard to the outlying fields of invest igation. The scheme would, in fact, only 
be a half-way house to a claim for a Director by each major province, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor considers that it would be far better to anticipate that claim now, and to bnBe 
the proposed decentralization on an assured provincial foundation. 

5. Moreover, it is now a matter of vital importance to interest Local Governments in 
commercial developnu nt and to makj^ them fed tbit in this direction there lies an integral 
purl of their administrative funotfrns. There has been a distinct tendency in the provinces 
for the Government to argue that commerce is perfectly capable of looking after itself, and 
that, intervention wifckbe resented. A Local Government has abo littlo knowledge of things 
industrial, and fears the risk of making mb takes over them. It has no funds for them, 
ami no special functions, ami it is usually glad to shift this part of its responsil ilities on to 
the Imperial Government, with its special organization lor dealing with cominircial 
mH.tU.r*?. A. province may occasionally have u bond like Sir 3ohn Hew oil, who hy training 
or experience is interested in affairs of commerce and industry ; and that province may 
then begin to look on the subject as more than a matter of perfunctory routine. But there 
is no generul linking up of provincial Governments in the big movement of developing 
Indian industries and their markets. 

6. This, in His Honour’s opinion, is a real rulumity. It involves a risk of alienation 
between the business classes and the Government, and it deprives the former of help which 
the State ought to give and would willingly give if it knew the way. It also moans much 
initial loss of capital in new enterprises. The Lieutenant-Governor lias, in fact, observed 
a strong and even litter feeling among the commercial community that Government does 
less for them in India than is done in most other countries, while most Provincial Govern- 
ments cannot but admit a feeliug of profound ignorance as to what they should do, and 
of deep distrust as to what they mn y safely and prudently attompt. It is of the greatest 
importance to the future of India, that a remedy should bo found for these very serious 
defeets^and His Honour considers that the first essential step towards evolving a remedy 
will be to make the provincial Governments more directly responsible for the development 
of commerce and industries, and to iquip thfcm with means for studying this part of their 
duty. Such means must necessarily include an export agency in each province for dealing 
with commercial intelligence, and adequate secretariat arrangements for bringing its work 
into touch with the Local Government. 
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7 Purely provincial agencies cannot deal competently with the international aspects 
of Indian trade, or with certain features of the bigger industries which transcend provincial 
boundaries. For these and cither purposes noted below, an imperial agency w clearly 
necessary. But the provincial bureau can do much even with regard bo the bigger indus- 
tries. In many cases their organization is solely in the hands of a group of large exporters 
or manufacturers; and the whole business of production and preparation for the market is 
left to a crude unguided competition, with the result that there is great waste and losfc of 
opportunities. In regard 1o the smaller localized industries the field for local enquiry and 
assistance is immense, and it can be covered only by provincial workers. Taking for 
example the wises of this province the only largo group of primary producers consists of 
the cultivators whose interests cannot possibly bo as well appreciated by an Imporial officer 
as by the Local Government and its officers. Their inter cs is, are perhaps not those to be 
specially considered by the Department of Commerce and Industry, but, epart from their cose 
and from that of the local traders, it has to bo remembered that the term manufactuers is one 
of very wide connotation. They include not merely the big concerns represented effectively 
in the chambers of commerce, but also the smaller men scattered all over the provinces— 
men who have flour mills, sugar mills, oil mills, brass and iron foundries and the like, 
and who have to face the competition of imports, backed up in some cases by the railways. 
It is this latter group which should, in the Liemenant-Governor’s opinion, receive the majot 
share of a Local Government's solicitude. The bigger rnenaro adequately represented in the 
chambers of commerce and can obtain access to the Imperial Government, but the smaller 
men, although they represent those widely scattered industries on the development of 
which Sir John lluwctt laid great stress, and which it has been the policy of all Famine 
Commissions to encourage, liav? not yet found their voice, while their needs arc too diversi- 
fied and remote for effective or indeed for any real representation to or by a single Imperial 
officer. To bring iIicm! induM rios into touch with the markets, to help them in improving 
their methods and standardizing their products, to interest local capital in them and assist 
them in other ways Loo numerous to mention — all this is in His Honour’s opinion, work 
which can only be done by a provincial agency. At the same time with the best of inten- 
tions a Local Government cannot possibly attempt these multifarious duties, unless it has 
an expert a Iviser and observer of its own. That it will bo ready and willing to under- 
take this task, ami to put intuit the same zeal and energy as it applies bo other administra- 
tive work may be safely accepted ; the only necessity is to make all Local Governments 
realize that this is their duty, and that commerce and industry are not reserved for a 
distant and generally invisible agency at Imperial headquarters. 

8. Tin* Li eu to nan l-G o ve » no r js convinced that a properly qualified Provincial 
Director of Industries working in concert with Lho Director of Laud Records and Agricul- 
ture and provided with adequate secretariat arrangements will find no difficulty in per- 
forming ;d) tho functions which are at present discharged by the Director- General of Com- 
mercial Intelligence. MohL of these functions have, in fact, been performed for many 
years in these produces by the Director of Laud Records and Agriculture, and latterly 
to a greater extent by the Director of Industries. No one but a Provincial Director can be 
in sufficiently dost* touch with manufacturers— both large jlnd small -to appreciate their 
difficulties and to represent their needs. 'Hie interests of cultivators fall most naturally 
into the sphere of the Director of Agriculture, and ho would sharp with a Provincial 
Director of industries the close knowledge of local circumstances and intimate acquaintance 
with current trade conditions which are required in the interests of local traders. As 
regards the investigation of questions raise I in the Statistical department, a large number 
of enquiries regarding matters of trade are already sent to the Director of Land Records 
and Agriculture or Director of Industries to deal with, and can be more effectively carried 
out by them than by an Imp ('rial officer who would not be in a position to make the same 
accurate local enquiries. Should the investigations required be specially numerous or 
extensive, it might occasionally be necessary to depute provincial officers on special duty to 
assist tho Director concerned. « 

The supply of regular and spontaneous information regarding developments of com- 
merce and industry could also be mere satisfactorily undertaken by local officers with a 
moderate charge than by an Imperial officer whose travels would extend over a very large 
area. It might take some little time before a satisfactory system was evolved, as the idea 
of voluntary information would at first be a novel one; but when once it had been brought 
home to Local Governments that their responsibilities towards trade and industries are as 
great, as iu other directions, it should not take long to work out a satisfactory solution. 
Its basis ie. in fact, already in existence in this province, where the Director of Laud 
Records and Agriculture has always kept a careful watoh on the industrial problem? which 
have presented themselves, ana has oven— if somewhat spasmodically— undertaken a 
number of important enquiries iu this connection. 

Accessibility to the public is already imposed on both Directors, and they have made 
considerable progress in accumulating the bureaux of commercial and industrial intelli- 
gence required iu connection with the very numerous enquiries which have poured in on 
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shem not only from this province or eveu from India, but from all parts of the World. 
For such purposes a Provincial Director should be in a better position to assist the ■ com- 
mercial community than a distant officer, more especially as in this province a large pro- 
portion of commercial correspondence is still carried on in the vernaoular. There are, u is 
true, drawbacks in respect of the comparative isolation of Provincial Directors and their 
being out of touch with the conditions in other areas, hut these could be minimise 1 by 
correspondence between the Directors, by occasional conferences or tours in other provinces 
and by the mutual exchange of information oollected. The provincialization of commercial 
intelligence would not, however, make it possible to dispense with an Imperial agency for 
the issue of its journal of bulletins dealing with subjects of general interest, and the editor 
oi these publications would be in the best position to collect anti disseminate the information 
required from foreign countries. Finally, as regards the function laid down by the Govern- 
ment ot India as the most important of the department, namely the undertaking of* special 
enquiries to investigate specific difficulties, His Honour sees no reason why these should 
not he carried out with at lei st equal thoroughness, though possibly at somewhat lesser 
spe.d, by a provincial officer than by Imperial agency. Such an arrangement would, 
moreover, operate os a chock on the natural tendency to slur over inconvenient divergencies 
of views or interests on t, he jvirl of an officer whose report would purport to cover the 
whole of some largo question. Such divergencies must in general exist with reference to 
nny complicated problem, and to overcome or reconcile them is not tho work of the com- 
mercial intelligence officers, but of the Imperial Secretariat. 

9. Outside all these considerations stands the clear necessity for an Imperial agency 
U» collate and co-ordinate the results of the more detailed work carried out by the pro- 
vincial agencies. Its chief task would be to keep the latter in touch with each other, and 
to distribute among them problems of an^ill-In lia nature. It alone can piny tho directing 
part in handling the international finance of trade, and the effect upon it of tariffs, telegraph 
facilities, communications and railway rates, or of imperial acts and regulations affecting 
India as a whole. It must be in close relation with the Imp/ rial departments which are 
concerned with these and cognate matters, and with the assistance of the provincial 
hurciiuX' it will be in lull possession of all the details which are necessary for consultation 
and advice on the 4 lniperial aspects of such problems. Indispens dblo as he regards the 
provincial agencies, if local problems arc to bo adequately dealt with and local industries 
properly represented and developed, His Honour is convince I that an Imperial authority 
of markedly higher calibre is equally essential for haudliug questions of interprovincial and 
international significance. 

10. The form and relations of the two agencies can at present be described only in 
outline. In the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion the Imperial agency should be a competent 
Director-General at headquarters, with an adequate commercial bureau under him and an 
adequate claim on the service* of tho Director of Statistics. His Honour can sec no 
necessity for provincial or other assistants in the Impjrial service, and no difficulty in 
establishing suitable relations between the Director-General and the provincial authority. 
What, form the latter authority should take is a matter for the consideration of eieh 
province. In the United Provinces it is proposed to entrust these duties to the Director 
ot Industries with such .assistance as the development of the scheme may show to bo 
necessary. He will be the adviser and agent of the Local Government in commercial an I 
industrial matters. 

While, however, there will be no restrictions of any kind upon his affording tho 
Imperial Director-General unofficially all the advioo and assistance in his powor, His 
Honour would not recommend direct official correspondence between the two officers. Their 
proper channel of communication should be through the Provincial Secretariat, and all 
official correspondence from the Imperial Director-General, all questions of policy and 
principle, and all demandfor important enquiries, statistics and opinions should be addrosted 
to tho Local Government. 


Appendix X. 

One of the recommendations made by tho Industrial Conference which was held « * . _ 

«t Naini Tal in the year 1907 was the establishment of an Institute of Chemical Techno- of prtLmfnary 
logy at Cawnpore which should bo devoted to special research, and to the treatment from * ■ 

the industrial point of view of the following subjects 

(1) Sugar. 

(2) Leather. 

(3) Acids and alkalis. 

(4) Dyeing, bleaching, printing, colouring, and finishing of manufactured goods, and 

paper-making. 
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He head of the institute was to be capable of dealing with general applied chemistry, 
particularly of acids and alkalis, and was also to have some knowledge of engineering. He 
would have l hue professors first late chemists specializing in sugar, leather, and bleaching, 
etc. He would 1 u assisted by a chemical engineer and there would be four Indian assistant 
chemists. The initial cost of the institute, including laboratoiies, hostel and professors' 
h< uses, was to 1 e 8 lakhs ; and the recurring cost somewhat over 2} lakhs. The 
»S cretary of State did not accept the scheme in its entirety. He suggested the probability 
of overlapping with Bangalore; he doubted the possibility of any fresh light on acids and 
ulktilis ; and m 1 lief he suggested further and wider enquiry. Dr. Travers of Bangalore 
was consulted and Sir Thomas Holland also gave his views informally. The result was to 
deprecate very strongly the suggestion that there must necessarily be any overlapping with 
Bangalore, the problems for enquiry being sufficiently varied and the conditions in Northern 
and m .Southern India showing wide differences. After much discussion the Local Govern- 
ment submitted to the Government of India in May, 1910, a greatly reduced scheme. As 
subsequently modified in certi in details, it provided for one chemist on pay of Ks. 800 
rising to its. 1,2C0; with four assistants and a head mechanic. The institute was to share 
a library with the Agricultural College; and it was hoped to keep the total cost down to 
3J lakhs iniiial ui.d lis. 83,000 recurring. The Secretary of State sanctioned this scheme 
in August, 1911 ; and various authorities, including the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
were consulted n garding the type of expert who should be sought for as head of the 
institute. In the end l he {Secretary of State was as kod to select a tlioro uglily good all- 
round chemical engineer, who should be able to teach the general principles of applied 
chemistry, the economical utilization of heat and die broad lines of machinery designs, etc. 
The assistant chemists would be men possessing some practical knowledge of the four 
branches in which the institute was to specialize. The request was practically in accord 
with the advice of the Upper India Chamber of Gpmincm*. 

At this point, fresh difficulties arose. The B.iard of Education, who had I ecu consulted 
hy the Secretary of State about the selection of a Principal for the institute, took expert 
advice in England and recorded their opinion that a technological institute on the lines 
proponed would not be e success. It was impossible to obtain a capable chemical engineer 
ou the terms sanctioned, and they advised that the Dural Government should agaiu investi- 
gate— 


(a) with what industries the institute would deal and in what order of importance, 

(/>) of what special industries tin* head of the institute should have an intimate 
practical experience, and of what related industries lie should have a general 
knowledge, 

(c) the terms of his appointment and his staff. 

Pending the investigation of these questions no further steps wore taken other than the 
appointment of an assistant chemist in anticipation of proceeding with the general scheme. 

The questions asked by the Secretary of State showed that the first point to be decided 
was the particular linos of instruction and enquiry which were to be followed. Out of the 
lour branches of applied chemistry which wore originally contemplated, one branch— that 
of sugar— was handed over to the Agiicultural depart ment, which provided itself with 
experts on the subject. As regards the second branch, namely leather, it was understood 
that no investigation was desired by the firms who control this particular industry in the 
provinces and already employ their own chemists. The question whether instruction in the 
chemistry of leather might not be imparted was not specially considered ; but it seemed 
probable that the field of future employment for students of the subject would be somewhat 
nnrrow. As regards acids and alkalis the main problems in connection with this industry 
appeared to ho mochunical and commercial rather than of a type to bq dealt with at a 
chemical institute. There remained therefore dyeing, bleaching and kindred processes. It 
was doubtful whether this limitation of the proposed scheme should be accepted as final, 
and it seemed preferable to regard the institute and its staff as ready to take up the 
investigation of any promising local industry for which under conditioi.8 of greater indus- 
trial efficiency, there would be a definite market. In the first instance, the institute was 
to deal with actual industries and with practical measures for developing and improving 
them. It could not, at the outBet at any rate, entangle itself in the study of industries 
which do not exist or for which the raw material is not procurable in this part of India. 
It was considered, however, that the institute might devote itself to the chemical and 
commercial examination of the following industries among others: — 

(a) Dyeing, bleaching, printing, colquring and finishing of textile goods, as in the 

original proposals of 1907. There was unquestionably much to be done in 
examining the dye-stuffs indigenous to the province. 

(b) Tanning materials, which also $re abundant, but have not, so far as was knowoi. 

been exhaustively investigated 
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(e) Wood distillation, with special attention to the production of acetic acid, wood 
tar, wood alcohol, etc. It was thought probable that much of this work had 
been done at the Forest Research Institute^ Dehra Dun, and the forest experts 
were to bo consulted with reference to the branchos of work which might be 
taken up at Cawnpore. 6 

• 

(d) Paper-making, the materials for which, in the form of wood and grass pulp, are 
only now beginning to be exploited. 1 r 

(«) The extraction of oil from seeds, which appeared to be carried out in a very 
empirical and uneconomical manne r 

(/) The refining of vegetable and animal oils. 

(0) The production of citric acid nnd'alliod products which were neglected. 

(h) Perfumes and herbal ext tacts generally, for which there ought to bo abundant 
material, and in which there was already a struggling industry in this part 
of the province. Before, however, the iustituto was committed to any of these 
lines ol work, it was decided that the case should be again referred to the 
commercial community of the province with a view to obtaining a definite 
expression of opinion regarding the particular branches of industry in which 
Cawrpore was to specialize, The subjects which had been suggested, and any 
others which could claim consideration, were to bo placed in a rough order 
of importance ; and the particular sections of the work in which the now 
head of the institute ought to I e a recognized authority were to bo specified. 

After obtaining lurther opinions on the scheme it was docidod to abandon the idea of 
starting the institute as a polytochuic. There is no room |in these provinces yet, whatever 
the future nny bring forth, for a large institution, teaching the application of science to a 
viiriety of industrial arts. There would be little or no opening for its diplomat es ; and 
education of this kind, costly as it must be in its high specialization, can only bo offered by 
the State when the promoters of industry put forward a demand for it, based on the 
conviction that it is necessary for the successful development of their business. It 
was decided that lor the present the Government must be content with something different 
and in certain rospects less ambitious : that in the first place there is general agreement 
unuing all who appreciate the problem that provision should he made for research work, 
with a view to the improvement of existing industries. No special lino of research can 
at the moment be prescribe I. Much will depend on the workers whom the Government 
secures air, l on a more systematic review of its provincial industries, their defects, and 
thur potentialities than has hitherto been possible hut that research will ! e the 
keynote of the technological institute is now beyond; question. As far as possible it 
will be conducto! with relation to the local industries which the Government hopes 
to create, improve or develop; and the more important of these may be enumerate- 1 in 
idle following approximate order of importance 

(1) Dyeing, bleaching, printing, colouring, and finishing of textile goods. 

(2) Extraction of vegetable oils. 

(3) Refining of vegetable and mineral oils. 

(4) Tanning and the treatment of leather in general. 

(5) Treatment of indigenous alkalis. 

(6) Wood and grass-pulping 

(7) Wood distillution. 

(8) Glazes of pottery and tiles. 

(9) Production of perfumes and herbal extracts generally. 

(10) Production of citric acid and allied products. 

The abovo list must not be understood as suggesting that it is either exhaustive or 
scientific or as determining the particular industries on which the institute will ultimately 
conoontrate its work. Such a decision will depend on the class of problems which actually 
present themselves for solution in the early years of the working of the institute and the 
final selection will rost with the head of the institution, working in consultation with 
the Board of Industries. 

The extent to whioh the proposed Cawnpore institution could be used for the teaching 
of students in advanced industrial science is another matter for decision by experience ana 
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trial. Provision will certainly have to he made for teaching as well as for research ; but 
the classes will bo small, special qualifications will ‘be expected of the students, and the 
subjects will be determined by the practical importance of applying advanced scienoo to 
particular branches of the local industries of the province. All this will have to be 
worked out by the Board of Industries with the help of the future head of the institution : 
it is impossible to lay down anything in the nature of a curriculum at present. 

For the purpose of commencing work on these lines the first desideratum is to obtain a 
scientist who would bo not merely a specialist in some particular subject but an organizing 
hoadof the institute. It seems desirable that lie should possess sufficient general acquain- 
tance with research in such subjects as have been enumerated as to make him, so to say, a 
“ general specialist ” in industrial chemistry, concerned with vegetable rather than mineral 
products. He must, be able also to assist the Government with his advice on tho buildings 
and equipment which can bo used for whichever of these subjects seem, on a more informed 
enquiry, to be Lhe most suitable for research ; and the Government will further be largely 
dependent on him for the final selection, in consultation with the Board of Industries, of tho 
subjects for investigation, and for determining the nature and strength of tho technical staff 
to be employed. In 19J4 the Government of India were asked to assist in securing a 
suitable Principal. 

It was recognized (hat the price to be paid for a really good man, of sound judgment 
and receptive character, would not be small, and the decision of l»is emoluments was left to the 
Secretary of State. Something between £ 1,000 and £ 1,000 with tree quarters was however 
suggested as approximately the scale of pay for which a man of tho necessary qualifications 
might he willing to come to India for a term preferably of five years. The Secretary of 
State lias accepted t he scheme of the Local Govoiymicnt in principle, subject to definite 
provision being nude for including a certain amount of teaching work among the activities 
of the institute. But in view ol the exceptional circumstances ol the present time the Board 
of Education have recommended to the Secretary of State that the actual appointment of 
a Principal should he deferred for the present. The reason assigned is that* the best 
candidates would not bo available before tho end of the war as they are occupied in 
other work which they would be most unlikely to leave, and from which it is highly 
undesirable that they should be drawn away. 

In vi-w of the fact that tho duties of the contemplated post could only bo carried out 
by a man of first class cilibre, the wisdom of the advice is indisputable; and disappointing 
though (he delay must be tho Local Government has no alternative I ut to postpone the 
scheme for a technological institute until the end of the war. In tho meantime, however, 
it is hoped that, tho advice and assistance of the Director of Industries, — who has now a 
small laboratory which h:is recently been enlarged,— and of the technological chemist at 
his disposal, will enable those taking part in tho industrial development ol the provinces 
to dispose of some of the more pressing problems hampering their advance. 


Oral Evidence, 8th November, 1918 

President. — Y«»u are Financial Secretary to the Government of the United Provinces ? 
—Yes. 


As such the Industries department comes under your charge ? — Yes. 

Under whose control is the Department of Agriculture? — Under the Chief Secretary in 
the Revenue department. 

Under which department is education ?— Under the Judicial Secretary. t 

So that there arc* three Secretaries that, deal with industries, agriculture and education ? 
— They do not work altogether separately. .Muny things come to all throe. 

The Director of Agriculture is Chairman of the Board of Industries ?— Yes. 

Is the Chairman ex officio ?— No. He is specially appointed by Government. 

Jlun'Ue. Sir Ii. N. Mookerjee.—AM you say about financial aid to industries is not only 
your opinion but your experience ?—■ I cannot speak from practical experience of the 
industries, but 1 have formed my opinion from the cases that havo come before me. 

Hon'Ue Sir F.H . Stewart.— The Financ^l Secretary is perhaps the busiest Secretary ? 
— At certain times of the year, but not throughout the year. 

I rather gather from your note that you are inclined to recommend a separate Secretary 
fur Industries ?— I think that before long it will be necessary to have a redistribution of 
work but Industries would in any case be combined with other departments. 
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With reference to a suggestion by the Director of Industries regarding the formation of 
an imperial department, have you any particular views or that subject ?— I don’t think an 
impel ial department of industries with executive powers and controlling the provincial 
department of industries is required, but a better organisation is necessary to deal with the 
wider questions of commerce and industry, and more especially those questions which 
affect all India 

In your connection with the Industries Department have you found that- the Department 
of Commerce and Industries is able to give sufficient time 'ana attention and has sufficient . 
experience of industries ? — My opinion is that they have not at present sufficient time, 

Hon’ hie Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy . — As regards financial assist;ince by Government 
to industries you say the provision of a part of the share capital of companies on the same 
basis as public subscriptions would be moro t effectual in inspiring confidence among investors 
than the application of similar sums of raonoy in other ways. Do you think if Government 
gives money on the preferential shares it would bo quite safe ? —It would bo safer. I think 
more confidence is shown by taking ordinary shares. 

If a considerable degree ol Government control over the enterprise were insisted upon 
then you would like to give the money?— As I have said farther on I do not think 
Government should try to directly control industries to which it gives help. 

I have suggested that some stipulations should be laid down as to staff and methods of 
management as these two restrict ions seem desirable. 

You say that there is a wide field for industrial banks but the greatest obstacle to 
their working is the difficulty of securing proper experts to advise on applications for 
loans. Do you know that there is a big industrial trust formed in this country by some of 
the banks ? — I have heard it from Mr. Silver. 

Do you think it will pay ? — Not unless it has a proper organisation. 

You think that an Imperial Department, with executive powers and controlling the 
Provincial Departments of Industries is not necessary ?— I think that the executive powers 
are unnecessary. 

Take for instance your Board of Industries. They think of a big scheme in which 
much money is required. They submit it to the Local Government ; the Local Government! 
sends it to the Government of India : the Government of India sends it to the Imperial 
Director of Industries, and so on. Don’t you think that is a very long procedure?— 
rndoubledly, but if the money to be spent is that of the Local Government that Govern- 
ment must have a till J say in the matter 

Are you m favour of controlling provinei tl industries without consulting the Imperial 
Department. The control should rest with the Loeil Government subject to general princi- 
ples laid down by the Imperial Government. 

Mr. A. C/uilterton * — You think that Government assistance in a pecuniary form 
would induce private capitalists to come forward ? — Yes. 

What machinery would you suggest that Government should employ when they not 
only invest public money in such undertakings but also take upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of practically advising the public to invest its money at the same, time ?— As I have 
said the machinery does not exist at present. There are a few experts available, but when 
you go outside those experts there is nobody but the Director of Industries. He can give 
good business opinions but in many cases they are not enough. I think it would be better 
to increase the number of experts in the main branches in which these matters come up. 

In your note you say 14 The small hand industries such as weaving hosiery, etc., 
labour under great difficulties as regards securing more than a merely local market lor 
llieir outturn and when improved methods of production have been suggested, an objection 
constantly put forward has been that they would be unable to secure a market for any 
largely increased outturn.” Does not that suggest there is over production in outturn ? — I 
do not think so necessarily. It may be so in some cases. 

It is a common fact in Southern India that the introduction of the fiy shuttle loom, 
which increases the outturn of a wcaVer by something like fifty per cent, cj^cs not in most 
wises benefit him, because already ho is able to turn out more than he can sell. Does this not 

S [est the idea that to a certain extent we art* working on wrong lines in the methods of 
ing with these indigenous industries ?— That is rather a wide conclusion to draw in 
view of the exceedingly imperfect methods of marketing. 

Have the co-operative banking facilities for marketing raw products been successful ?— 

To a small extent. The note by Mr. Willoughby mentions two cases : one in connection 
with the Muzaffarnagar woollen industry and the other some association of Chamars. 


O&wnpore. 
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What occurs to mo is that the question ot* marketing is more important matter than 
the question of improving the technical appliances of those industries. A weaver ie 
accustomed to weave a certain class of goods. Ho got .s on weaving that class irrespective 
of the fact that there is a diminishing demand. Wuuld it not be better if the departments 
of industries of the provinces and these co operative societies had their attention directed to 
the study of the markets that a class of goods may he woven which will be more readily 
saleable ?— Certainly. I think that should be dom*. 

« 

At the present time the tendency all over India, has 1 oen to concentrate on improved 
technical processes rather than the study of the market demands for goods. 1 should like 
to know whether any attention has been paid to that aspect of the question in your pro- 
vinces ? — Some attention has been paid, but the results up to the present arc not very great. 

President . — There is one paragraph in yor.r note that is not entirely convincing as at 
present worded. Possibly some supplementary remarks from you may help us to get the 
idea thill, is in your mind. You s:iy that “ a point which is nol directly raised by any question 
but which is of great importance to the success of any attempts to train labour iB the 
absence of any powers in Local Governments to raise the pay of any officers in charge of tech- 
nical schools who have shown their value in these posts. Such men have a recognised com- 
mercial value and unless some liberty is given in regard lo fixing Lheir pay at a fair rate they 
will leave Government service on the expiry of their agreements. A case in point is that of 
Mr. Kinns, head of the Bareilly Carpentry School. The Local Government has made several 
attempts to raise his pay to a rate which it considered necessary for the purpose of ntaining 
his services, but they have been refuse \ . v Presumably the refusal was given by the Govern- 
ment. of India ? — Yes. 

r* 

Did the Government of India give any specific reasons ? —No reasons whatever. 

Do you suggest tlu* Government of India was ill-advbed ? I would nob venture to 
suggest that. 1 think it is a matter in which local opinion should carry greater weight. 

In other words the Local Government has a greater opportunity for judging accurately 
of a man’s value?— Yes. It. is a matter of commercial supply and demand and Local Gov- 
ernments might I e ti listed with a reasonable discretion to vary the terms even of appoint- 
ments made by 1 ho Secretary of Slate after experience of what a man is worth. 

1 presume that you will admit that without some system by which officers are [mid 
according lo a recognised scale it is possible lor one Local Government to spoil the market 
for another Local Government by giving undue appreciation to its men ?— It is possible, but 
I think that it is only fair lo allow some liberty to Local Governments in such matters. 

You feci that Mr. Kimix’ appointment is an appointment- of rather an exceptional 
natuieand of a kind that the Government of India has little experience of? Do you think 
that the Government of India would be better advised if it had an Imperial Department such 
as was proposed by Mr. Silver ?— Probably, though a special department is hardly 
necessary for this purpose only. There an; not many such cases in any province nor are 
there likely to be for a considerable lime. • 

There ought to be some rules governing the terms of appointment and those general 
rules can only be made by the Government of India?— Yes. But a certain amount of 
discretion should I e given to the Local Government. 

I suppose that the terms of Mr. Kinns’ appointment were originally proposed by the 
Local Government ? — They must have been proposed by the Local Government. They have 
been changed once. 

t 

You do not remember if the proposals of the Local Government as regards the pay 
of these posts was rejected or modified by the Government of India ?— I do not remember. 

You do not wish then this general conclusion to be drawn absolutely in consequence 
of this incident that the Local Governments should be left with full power ?— No. A 
certain urnouut of liberty is however necessary. 

You think that in developing a aeries of these now posts, as they have been developed 
during the past two years, there must be more or less irregularity m the earlier expert* 
mental stages ?— There are such even in the same province. 

Don't you agree that the sooner thes** local variations are brought into lino the 
better it will bo generally? — Yes, but a reasonable latitude should be permitted to provide 
for local conditions and the varying commercial value of differeut types of men. 

Does Mr. Kinns come under the terms under which you are now able to grant pay to 
the provincial educational service officers?— Mr. Swinchatt does, but not Mr. Kinns. 
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With regard to those technical schools, are these appointments of a special nature ?^» 
Yes, they are. 

Yon have seen Mr. Silver's evidence on tho question of an imperial department Are 
you generally in agreement with his views that there should be a department with powers 
limited to advisory functions?— I do not think I can go as far as Mr. Silver I understand 
he cpntemplateda certain amount of executive control of the provincial directors, but I agree 
that there should be a department with advisory functions. e 

Mr. Silver made the suggestion that the head of the imperial department might 'be 
allowed to advise Government with regard to rules, such as you call in tho Forest depart* 
ment u working^ plans , 1 and that, these rules having been framed, the Local Governments 
should fail into line with the general policy consistent with local circumstance* ?— Yes, provided 
allowance is made for local variations. 

Do you think there is any great disadvantage in perpetuating the system that now 
exists in Madras with regard to industrial development which is utterly different in some 
respects to the policy of the United Provinces ?— In the earlier stages it seem* advantageous 
to permit of experiments being made on varying lino*. When sufficient experience has 
been gained of different methods of working, a general policy may be laid down. 

In this experimental stage the Local Governments might experiment along different 
lines of policy ? — I think so. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — What is the system of giving financial 
assistance by Government to industries? Suppose an individual makes an application, how 
is it dealt with? — An application is generally made to the Director of Industries. Ho sends 
it to Government and in almost all oasew ho is asked to consult the Boird of Iulustries. 
When the recommendation of tho Board of Industries is receive l Government pass final 
orders. 

You are in favour of establishing an industrial bank, but you do nob seom to be in 
favour of Government putting any mouoy into the bank?— I have not given an opinion 
on this point. Tho character and extent of Government assistance will hwe to be considered 
in detail. 

If the Government gave some assistance it would inspire confidence and draw forth 
capital in these provinces? — In these provinces it certainly would. 

You speak of tho ineffectiveness of the control which Government might exercise, but 
it would exercise some control f — Not sufficient. 

Don’t you think that the risk of Government losing some of its money by a bank not 
being properly managed would be compensated by the gam that is almost certain in the way 
of eucouragoment to people to come forward to invest m business?— I do nob think Govern 
meat has any right to run a serious risk, but the question is a much wider one than that of 
tho loss of a sum of money by Government. 

You say the Thomason College department of technology was founded for the purpose 
of attracting students related to capitalists and manufacturers who in the natural course oo 
events might expect to be como managers, etc. You say that not a single applicant of thf 
type joined the class but it was joined by other students ? — It was joined by a few students 
who were not of a satisfactory type. 

Have you fully investigated the matter to your satisfaction to know the real cause of 
the failure?— Enquiries made iu various centres showed that no capitalists or manufacturers 
had the intention of sealing their boys. 

Have yon considered whether there were not certain conditions which stood in the way 
of students availing themselves of the department ? — Nobody ever suggested any such 
conditions. 

You are aware that a number of our students go to England to receive technical 
education and that their number is growing. Don't you think there must be some reasons 
why Btudents were not attracted to the technological department of the Roorkee College ?«• 
Partly because it was only intended for a special class of persons. It is intended to 
replace the department by a class .with a wider scope on the lines recommended by Colonel 
Atkinson and Mr. Dawson. Apart from this. I know of no special reasons. 

Colonel Atkinson had very strong views against providing any higher technical eduo* 
tion than that for the “ improver grade. You Know tnat ?— Yes. 

You have said very clearly why you think that an imperial department of industries 
is not necessary and you Live heard Mr. Silver's opinion on that point. Do you think that 
any organisation should be created to correlate the activities of the different departments 
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What occurs to mo is that the question of marketing is more important matter than 
the question of improving the technical appliances of these industries. A weaver is 
accustomed to weave a certain class of goods. He govs on weaving that class irrespective 
of the fact that there is a diminishing demand. Would it not be better if the departments 
of industries of the provinces and these co operative societies had their attention directed to' 
the study of the markets to that a class of goods may he woveu which will be more readily 
saleable Certainly. I think that should be done. 

# 

At the present time the tendency all over India has 1 oen to concentrate on improved 
technical processes rather than the study of the market demands for goods. I should like 
to know whether any atli ntion has been paid to that aspect of the question in your pro- 
vinces ?— Some attention has been paid, blit the rosults up to the present are not very great. 

President . — There is one paragraph in yoar note that is not entirely convincing as at 
present worded. Possibly some supplementary remarks from you may help us to get the 
idea that, is in your mind. You say that “ a point which is not directly raised by any question 
but which is of great importance Lo the success of any attempts to train labour is the 
absence of any powers in Local Governments to raise the pay of any officers in charge of tech- 
nical schools who have shown their value in these posts. Such men have a recognised com- 
mercial value and unless some liberty is given in regard to fixing their pay at a fair rato they 
will leave Government service on the expiry of their agreements. A ease in point is that of 
Mr. Kinns, head of the Bareilly Carpentry School. The Local Government. Iuih made several 
attempts to raise his pay to a rate which it considered necessary for the purpose of retaining 
his services, but they have be; n refuse l. p Presumably the refusal was given by the Govern- 
ment of India if — Yes. 

»* 

Hid the Government of India give any specific reasons ? —No reasons whatever. 

Do you suggest the Government of India was ill-advised 1 T would not venture to 
suggest that. 1 think it is a matter in which local opinion should carry greater weight. 

In other words the Local Government lias a greater opportunity for judging accurately 
of a man’s value * — Yes. It is a matter of commercial supply ami demand and Local Gov- 
erumonls might 1 e tiusled with a reasonable discretion to vary the terms even of appoint- 
ments nmde by the Secretary of Slate alter experience of wluil a man is worth. 

I presume that you will admit that without some system by which officers are paid 
according Lo a recognised scale it is possible for one Local Government to spoil the market 
for another Local Government by giving undue appreciation to its men ?— It is possible, but 
I think that it is only fair lo allow some liberty to Local Governments in such matters. 

You feel that Mr. Kinns’ appointment is ail appointment of rather an exceptional 
nature and of a kind that the Government of India has little experience of? Do you think 
that the Guvermnent of India would be better advised if it had an Imperial Department such 
as was proposed by Mr. Silver? — Probably, though a special department is hardly 
necessary for this purpose only. There are not many such eases in any province nor are 
there likely to be for a considerable time. * 

There ought to he some rules governing the terms of appointment and those general 
rules can only be made by the Government of India?— Yes. But a certain amount of 
discretion should 1 e given to the Local Government. 

I suppose that the terms of Mr. Kinns’ appointment were originally proposol by the 
Local Government ?— They must have been proposed by the Local Government. They have 
been changed once. 

You do not remember if the proposals of the Local Government as regards the pay 
of these posts was rejected or modified by the Government of India ?— I do not remember. 

You do not wish then this general conclusion to be drawn absolutely in consequence 
of this incident that the Local Governments should be left with full power ?— No. A 
certain amount of liberty is however necessary. 

You think that in developing a series of these new posts, as they have been developed 
during the past two years, there must be more or leas irregularity in the earlier experi- 
mental stages ?— Thore are such even in the same province. 

Don’t you agree that the sooner thesA local variations are brought into line the 
better it will be generally ?— Yes, but a reasonable latitude should be permitted to provide 
for local couditions and the varying commercial value of different types of men. 

Does Mr. Kinns come under the terms trader which you are now able to grant pay to 
the provincial educational service officers?— Mr. Swinchatt does, but not Mr. Eanns. 
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With regard to those technical schools, are these appointments of a special nature ?■■* 
Yes, they are. 

You have seen Mr. Silvers evidence on tho question of an imperial department Are 
you generally m agreement with his viows that there should be a department with powers 
limited to advisory functions?— I do not think I can go as far as Mr. Silver I understand 
he cpntemplateda certain amount of executive control of the provincial directors, but I agree 
that there should be a department with advisory functions. 

Mr. Silver made the suggestion that the head of the imperial department might bo 
allowed to advise Government with regard to rulos, suoh as you call in tho Forest depart* 
ment “ working plans/' and that, these rules having boon framed, the Local Governments 
should fall into line with the general policy consistent with local circumstances ?— Yes, provided 
allowance is made for local variations. 

Do you think there is any groat disadvantage in perpetuating the system that now 
exists in Madras with regard to industrial development which is uttorly different in some 
respects to tho policy of the United Provinces ?— In the earlier stages it seems advantageous 
to permit of experiments being made on varying lines. When su'Euent experience h as 
been gained of different methods of working, a general policy may be laid down. 

In this experimental stage the Local Governments might experiment along different 
lines of policy ?— I think so. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — What is the system of giving financial 
assistance by Government to industries? Suppose an individual mikes an application, how 
is it dealt with? — An application is generally made to tho Director of Industries. He sends 
it to Government and in almost all oas(* he is asked to consult the Boird of Inlustries. 
When the recommendation of the Board of Industries is received Government pass final 
orders. 

You are in favour of establishing an industrial bank, hut you do not seem to be in 
favour of Government putting any money into the bank?— I have not given an opinion 
on this point. The character an l extent of Government assistance will hive to be considered 
in detail. 

If the Government gave some assistance it would inspire confidence and draw forth 
capital in these provinces ? — In these provinces it certainly would. 

You speak of the ineffectiveness of the control which Government might exercise, but 
it would exercise some control Not sufficient. 

Don’t you think that the risk of Government losing some of its money by a bank not 
being properly managed would be compensated by the gam that is almost certain in the way 
of encouragement to poople to come forward to invest in business?— I do not think Govern 
ment has any right to run a serious risk, but the question is a much wider one than that of 
the loss of a sum of money by Government. 

You say the Thomason College department of technology was founded for the purpose 
of attracting students related to capitalists and manufacturers who in the natural course oo 
events might expect to becoino managers, etc. You say that not a single applicant of thf 
type joined the class but it was joined by other students ? — It was joined by a few students 
wno were not of a satisfactory type. 

Have you fully investigated the matter to your satisfaction to know tho real cause of 
the failure?— Enquiries made in various centres showed that no capitalists or manufacturers 
had the intention of sending their boys. 

Have you considered whether there were not certain conditions which stood in the way 
of students availing theraselvos of tho department ?— Nobody over suggested any such 
conditions. 

You are aware that a number of our students go to England to receive technical 
education and that their number is growing. Don't you think there must be sorao reasons 
why students were not attracted to the technological department of the Roorkee Collego ?— 
Partly because it was only intended for a special class of persons. It is intended to 
replace the department by a class # with a wider scope on the lines recommended by Colonel 
Atkinson and Mr. Dawson. Apart from this. I know of no speoial reasons. 

Colonel Atkinson had very strong views against providing any higher technical eduo* 
tion than that for the " improver grade/' You Know tnat ?— Yes. 

Yon have said very clearly why yon think that an imperial department of industries 
is not neeessary and yon have heard Mr. Silver's opinion on that point. Do yon think that 
any organisation should be created to correlate the activities of the different departments 
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of industries ?— -I think a (separate organisation is necessary for dealing with the widen 
industrial questions and for advising Loca. Governments. It would presumably be under 
the Member for Commerce and Industry. 

Do you think that an organisation like the Bailway Board consisting of the Directors 
of Industries meeting together and making their rccon.mei dutions to the Member 
for Commerce and industry will not answer that purpose?—! do not think that such 
arrangements would be adequate* though periodical conferences would he useful. 

There is no reut-on why provincial departments of industries should not correspond 
directly with each other ? — None whatever. 

It Mould be an advantage if each were to communicate all the problems that they 
have in lujncl to the others through an industrial journal to which all provinces should 
contribute ?— That should be possible to attain by separate notes. 

Don’t you think that there will be a disadvantage in sending separate notes as they will 
be isolated publications whereas a regular journal will ensure more attention ?— I should 
not say that. 

You have noted that at present the inland provinces are at a disadvantage in compari- 
iron to the great seaports. Don’t you think it necessary that there should be some authority 
to safeguard the interests of these inland provinces ?— There seem to be economic tenden 
cies in favour of the seaports and 1 think thut inland provinces do require some protection. 

You say it is possible that those interested in seaports would not l e inclined to 
favour the development of the inland provinces ? It is a possibility which is suggested by 
the experience of other countries. 

You have spoken of the difficulty of deciding what the scope and object of an in- 
stitution of cliemicul technology should bo, but does not the experience of the other 
provinces show that there is loom for development? — The scope oi such enquiries is immense. 
A Local Government cannot afford an institution which could deni with investigations into 
all the important biaiul.es oi industrial science, and it is most difficult to decide wbat 
subjects should be taken up in a province such us the United Provinces. 

Don’t you think that a province like ours w ith a population larger than that of Japan 
should find the money to maintain a first class research institute in order 10 develop 
our industries ?— The cost would he; very great. 1 have not objected to having a small 
organisation to deal with certain simpler problems and to sift difficulties that are proposed 
for investigation. There is however u risk of waste of money and of labour if the same 
chemical problems are dealt with by small organisations in different parts of India. Con- 
< entration is important in such matters. 

Your main difficulty is cost ? — Partly the cost and also the organisation of the service 
und the general control. 1 do not think a Local Government is suikd for controlling a 
big institution of that kind. 

But if you have the officers lent by the Government of India then the work will be 
done in the province? — If there are certain branches of investigation which can bo carried on 
locally, 1 think the work should be carried out by officers lent by the Government of India. 
The question is whether there is room for both imperial and provincial institutions. I am 
not competent to say. 


Witness No. 24. 

ifr. C. M.de Bon ** Mr. C. M. deSouza, the Premier Oil Mills , Ltd., Cawnpore. * 

Written evidence. 

/. — Financial aid to industrial enterprises, 

Capitol Qs. 1-2—1 have not had much experience of the raising of capital lor industrial 

enterprises.. The capital of our company in the first instance was subscribed by my partner 
and friends ; I did not have any difficulty in raising it, and I am now assured of as much 
capital as may bo required for extending the business. Capital is principally drawn from 
professional and business men, and to some extent employes of Government and business' 
bouses. 

0 

Q . 8.— My attention has been mainly confined in watching the development of oil- 
industry and although in some centres the oil factories so far established have often to curtail 
production, it is not, in my opinion, due to the number of factorits being excessive but to the 
qi ality of the products sent out by most of these being only suitable for local consumption' 
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?l C °? d ^ on ° f t ^ e ,? il ind L us *ry in India is unhealthy, due to the imitative 

s t i-»h e tt««is , srcis; teir r “ dj, ‘ ofoii °’' ” p “ d »* 

Q. 4-1 have not had experience as to the results of financial aid by Government on g™, * « . ■ 
? '“TZ Mi T enterprises. The United Provinces Government have, to m? •**££*" 
knowledge, rendered small aid m the shape of a loan to a tin pressing businesTwS 
satisfactory results We have also Leen of! end a loan for improving our pSnt wSS wm 
OT iginaHy started W Government for proving the possibilities of cotton oil industry to 
those provinces The time nectssary tonegotinte and secure aid from Government often' 
tends to make this help of doubtfid utility. For instance, ire had applied for a loan in 
April, 1915, when our bankers weie disinclined to take up new business owing to the 
abnoimal conditions of the money market at the time due to war, and the draft of the 
necessary documents for the Government lojrn was received by us about eight weeks ago. 

Qs. 5-6. My opinion is against any aid from Government to existing or new industries 
excepting for pioneer work (sec my answ er to question nos. 7-8 below) in the manner set out 
under methods nos. 2, d, 5 ; as Government control as regards management of any 
industrial undertaking is undesirable (this covers question no. C). 

(1) Grants may be given by Government to Government departments or industrial 
concerns for educating the masses as to the benefits derivable from the use of certain indus- 
trial products regarding which they are not sufficiently enlightened, and also for the purpose 
of preventing economic wasto. r r 


(4) Loans may be given by Government at low interest on sufficient security, prefer- 
ably through a lank (which could 1 e •started lor this purpose) should any promising 
industrial concern suffer foi want of capital, and be unable to rase a loan on moaorate in- 
terest. 


(6) Government may, failing any oilier arrangemt nt to develop a promising new in 
d us try, subscribe towurds its capital. The Director of Industries could represent the 
inkiest, of Government on the Eoard of Directors. 

(7) In the case of a now enterprise Government may guarantee purchase of a portion of 
products for a limited period. 

Q. 7.— .My experience of Government pioneer factories tends to the opinion that Pioneer factories. 
Government should, if possible, refrain irom running these entirely on their own account. 

Q. 8.— Government should principally confine their attention to the research work, 
collection of statistics, and investigation as the possibility of success of new industries. 

When Government is satisfied that any industiy could be successfully worked and its 
establishment is desirable offerB should he called from respectable commercial houses to 
undertake the establisl incut of a factory and arrangements concluded with a firm offering 
best terms, by giving, if necessary, grants-iu-rid or any other help tending to the maximum 
benefit to the public with the minimum expenditure to Government. 

Government should not, in my opinion, be permanently interested in any enterprise 
excepting for reasons of State. 

Q. 9.— I have no experience or personal knowledge of any industries being hampered by Financing agan. 
the conditions under which they are financed. cio«. 

Q* 10.— It may be possible to give more financial assistance to industrial undertakings 
should the banks extend their scope, and besides tho business of granting loans, subscribe 
towards the capital of a promising enterprise. There should also be greater facilities than 
now existing to raise a short term loan from bonks on immoveable property. 

Q. 13.— The principle to be followed should bo to first offer a chance to existing Limita’ of Gov- 
private enterprise to take up the business when the aid is in the shape of a loan, or subscrip- otnmant . asaist-' 
tion towards capital. anoe * 

Q- 14. — Yes, if the established external trade is of groater economic value to India. 

II. — Technical aid to industries* 

Q. 15.— I have had no experience of technical aid provided by Government to industrial Technical aid in 
enterprise. general. 

• 

Q. 10.— With the exception of the activities of the Assistant Technological Chemist under 
ihe direction of the Director of Industries, United Provinces, in solving the difficulties 
experienced by some local industries since the outbreak of war, 1 have had no personal 
Knowledge of any benefits received by local industries from researches conducted by 
Government departments. * 
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Q. 17. — It is difficult to lay hard and fast rules or conditions for the loau of Government 
experts to private firms or companies. The terms should mainly depend on the riroamsUfa- 
ces of each individual case.' In my opinion Government should approach this point in a 
liberal spirit, hut not so liberal as to encourage abuse. 

Q. 18.— -Results of research carried out at the expense of private firm, even if conducted 
under tho guidance of Government paid expsrt, should not be published by Government 
without permission of the said firm in the absence of understanding to the contrary while 
lending the services of the expert. 

Q . 19. — Demonstration factories in any forms, unless the success of any industry is assured, 
would, in my opinion, bo of doubtful utility as regards promoting or establishing new industries. 
Pioucor factories on the lines suggested in my answer to question no. 8 would result in greater 
utility. . It could be arranged to utilize these for demonstration purposes ; or a demonstra- 
tion section may, when necessary, be added to existing factories to test the theories regarding 
a promising new line. Small demonstration plants, if attached to technological institutes, 
would, on the other hau l, be very beneficial for training students. 

Q. 20. — I am not aware of the need of a deni mstration factory for the promotion of any 
industry in these provinces. 

Q. 21. — I have no experience as to the aid afforded by the Scientific and Technical 

Department of tho Imperial Institute. 

Q. 22.— Should a complete and efficient organisation be established in India for carrying 
out research, no advantage could bo derived, excepting for the purpose of comparing notes 
by having research oirried out in tho United Kingdom. 

« 

Q . 23. — By publishing the results of the research, and expressing their view or 
recommending as to how far they could apply or be worked uuier Indian conditions. 

Q. 24.— It would be rather difficult to organize any such system in India, excepting that 
of Boards of Industries comprising men each representing and having close knowledge of 
particular iudustri >s, and capible of appreciating and recommending research in particular 
lines. 

Qb. 25-26. — Yei, the surveys must be more thorough and made with the view of 
rendering facilities to industrial concerns for obtaining corroct data of the resources of the 
country. 

Q. 27.— By keeping tho Directors of Industries posted with the results. 

Ill .—Assistance in marketing products. 

' Qi. 28-29.— -Tiie commercial museum has not boen in existence long enough for 
basing calculations as to its value, but my opinion is that it will prove of doubtful utility as 
a medium for bringing the manufacturer and Inlian dealer together. It may prove a 
cheap advertisement lor bringing tho manufacturer and Indian dealer together. It may 
prove a cheap advertisement Tor some exhibitors, and result in some retail trade. 

Q. 30.— Merely for tho products of small cottage in dustrios theio are likely to prove 
useful, being more beneficial to the prolusor than the “ mid Hem m "who generally derives 
the greater benefit, and in time these sales agencies may sucoeed in organising the cottage 
industries on a sound basis. 

Qs. 31— 33.— My limited experience regar Bog exhibitions tends to the opinion that in 
India they are likely to prove of as little utility as commercial museums for bringing 
together the manufacturer and Indian tradesman, on whom the former must mainly depend 
for marketing his products. 

Qs, 34-35.— I do not think that Indian trade representatives in Great Britain or 
foreign countries are at the present stage at all necessary nor to have special enquiries 
conducted by temporary commission. 

Q, 36.— Should Government appoint Director of Industries with business knowledge in 
each province, there Bhould absolutely be no need to have trade representatives, 

Q. 87,— Such lists,' if published, are bound to prove very useful. 

9* 38.— A groat deal of criticism. Such occurrences as recently exposed at the Central 
Criminal Court, London, in the Army Contritot Scandals, I am informed, are not rare in the 
purchasing departments of Government and railways in India. This difficulty, in my opinion, 
could to a great extent be overcome should a purchasing department be attached to the office 
of the Director of Industries (the Director should, in any ease, of a necessity, be an espart 
businessman) in each provinoe and purchases made of ^ the products of eaohprovinoe through 
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them ; as they are bound to know, and be in a position to judge as to the prices to be paid 
for different articles better than most other Government departments. 

IV.— Other forma of Government aid to \ndustr%es. 

Q • 40.— The only raw materials under Government control that I can think' of as 
essential for the development of the industry in which I am interested (and no doubt many 
other industries) are ex isca'de, i.e. f alcohol and salt. Restrictions regarding these should 
be modified to suit industrial needs of the country. 

Qs. 41— 43. --The present lan 1 policy of Government is not sufficiently liberal. The 
position ot an individual as regards acquiring lau 1 lbr industrial purposes is no better thau 
that tor acquiring it tor any otber purpose. Government should, in my opinion, on murage the 
acquisition ol land for industiLl put poses on most favourable terms, and should, if necessary) 
alter the law to overcome possible opposition in this respect of interested parties. 

F.— Training of labour and supervision. 

Qs. 44-45 — By taking steps to improve their surroundings, and housing them on the same 
system as the Lalim.i ami other simitar la 1 our settlements. Rut in tiiis respect Government 
should co-operate with industrial concerns by giving a grant of land at a nominal figure, and 
by arranging to supervise the sanitary conditions oi the settlement. 

Q. 50 — It seems to me obvious that industrial schools should bo under Industries 
department. 

Q. 51. — After completion of the training of candidates at industrial schools and techno- 
logical iusiitutea, arrangements should bq made to have them admitted as apprentices in 
different works. 

Q. 52. — It should be left to industrial concerns to act in this matter themselves, and at 
their own expanse to suit their respective needs. * 

Q. 53.— This question is entirely for Government to decide. 

Qs. 54-55. — I understand there is a want of uniformity in the standard of examination 
and even powers of certified engineers in diJereul provinces, and stops should be taken to 
attain uniformity in all provinces. 

VI.— General official administration and organisation. 

Q. 56. — The present Dire -tor is the right m in in the right placo being an expert 
hiisin.'HMnaa with ex e.isive local kn jwledgo. T.ie only eii icisiu I have to make regar ling, 
the constitution of his offi o is that he is haudi appd for want of expert assistants or 
specialists capable of taking up and solving iudu-.tii.il problems. 

Q. 57.— For the future dove'opmout of t 1 e industry. I would recommend that Govern- 
ment may make up the above deficiency for assisting the Dire ;tor of Industries in his work. 
There should, in addition, be a Board of InJuitrics, and their functions should be merely 
advisory. * 

Q. 5^. — The Advisory Board should be constituted of business men, each representing 
the interest of a principal inlustry, with the necessary compliment of officials from Forest 
anl Agricultural depiriments ; and the Board should be under the Pre ideniship of a 
prominent business man, with the Dir ctor of Industries as S ere ary. Tue reioimiunda- 
tions of the Board on questions of industries should noi be treatel lightly Hy Government, 
otherwise no one with any self-respect wuu.d care to servo on such a Board of Industries. 

Q. 60.— There should be a Director of Industries, and his principal qualifications 
should be an expert business knowledge. 

Q 61 —The Director of Industries should be the medium of communication between 
tho Board of Industries aud the Government. 

Q. 62. — The formation of a ceotral bureau for keeping the Direotor of Industries of 
each province posted as to ti e activities of the Director of Inlustries of other provinces. 
An Imperial department uaier a single bead may prove unwieldy aud unsympathetic. 

VIII.— Organisation of technical and scientific departments of Government . 

Q. 63.— Th^re is no organisation excepting the Assistant Technological Chemist 
assisting tho Divector of Industries. • 

Q. 64.— An Imperial scientific and technical department is essential. 

Q. 65. — It should consist of scientific experts in industries for the development of 
which this country possesses natural advantages. ‘ 
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Q. 66.— To carry out research work and solve any industrial problems referred to him 
by the provincial Governments. 

q 67.— The relationship of an expert loaned by the Imperial department to the 
Local Government should be that the expert should temporarily be attached to the office of 
the Local Director of Industries. 

Pro incial depart- Q 68.— The LKyal Government should engage their own experts for their principal 
^roviMia p ) 0Cfl l industri s and organize their technical and scientific departments to satisfy the needs 
of the respective province. 

Q. 69.— The expert h and departments should be placed under the Direotor of Indus- 
tries. 


Q t ' 70. — Obviously on most advantageous terms. 

Co-ordination o* Q • 74. — Yes, measures should be devised to co-ordinate and prevent unnecessary over- 

rewarch. lapping of research activities in the ditlerent departiuents and colleges, and this would not 

le diffieu t should the Imperial bureau keep in touch with them, and keep each posted with 
the activities of the Other. 


btndy of foroign Q- 77.- Tl is should not be necessary excepting in cases when extraordinary devolop- 
mofcliooH. mont in any particular line is notici d in other countiies. 


Boferenoe 

rieit. 


libra Q 8 ' 78-79.— The collection of books in the office of the Director of Industries is 

1 ’ of great help, and il this is extended and kept up-to-date on the lines of a modern reference 

library under a librarian, there should I e no need for any other library. 


Colleges of com* 
mure#. 


Qs. 80 81.— I do not think there is a nocossity for one in those provinces. 

VIII. — Government organisation for the collection and distribution of commercial 

intelligence. 


Statistics. 


Q. 82. — None, excepting that the names and classes of goods imported in and exported 
out of the country should be more particularly described. 


Q. 83.— The commercial intelligence ns at present obtainable is meagre, and as at 
Commercial intel- p rosent ( . ons tituted the department seems to bo merely a bureau for exchanging copies of 
enquiries and answers. Perhaps it could be made more useful by having a business man 
at. the head. There should, however, be no need for such a department, should eaoh 
province have a Director of Industries capable of the duties of his office. 

Q. 84.— The “ Indian Trade Journal ” has not been of much use to the oil industry. 

Industrial And 

tmdo journulB. q g5 — It would be very useful, and of groat help to the development of industries, 

to have a general trade journal in each province under a competent editor. He must be a 
whole-time man attached to the office of the Director of Industries. 


Q. 86. — It could be arranged with vernacular pipt rs to copy the principal articles, 
and those of speciil interest could, if necessary, be collected and published periodically in 
vernacular in booklet forms, and distributed either free or their sale could be arranged in 
the principal villages aud railway stations. 

Q. 87.— The monograph on oil and soap (I have not seen the others) issued since the 
Othtr publioa. out break of war has helped to draw public attention to the industries, and the note on 
this subject rennlly submitted to Government by our Director of Industries was, to my 
knowledge, instrumental in attracting local as well as many Calcutta capitalists. Several of 
them have since consulted me regaiding the establishment of oil mills. ^ 

K 

Q. 88. — Government could give special instructions to British Consuls and representa- 
tives in foreign countries to collect information that may bo useful to us, and publish this 
in the trade journals. 


IX.— Other forme of Government action and organisation . 


■ Certificate!) 
quality. 


Prevention 

adulteration 

mudettription. 


Q*. 89-90.— As regards oil, working on any Government certificates of quality 
of would not be practicable lor every day business. 

. 91-93.— There should be penalties imposed (of all adulteration and misdeFcrip- 

of tion ospeciaby of tho.-e articles iut ended tor edible purposes. Tnore should 1 e restrictions 
and placed on t. e import of articles that are g^ener.illy ui-ed for purposes of adulteration, for 
iustan e in the case of oil, debloomed and white mineral jellies and oils, which are unneces- 
sary in India tor industrial purposes. As jegatds organisation for inspection I am unable 
to express an opinion ; but the first steps to be taken as regards oil aud fat should be. to 
close down all esta iishraents manufacturing artifijal ghee and for blending oils for edible 
purposes, and make it compulsory to colour all fats unsuitable for edible purposes. 
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, Trade marks and 

tne law names and paienl 
laws. 


Registration 

partnership. 


, Q': have had no experience regarding this, but I think that 

should be uniform throughout the Empire. 

Q. 96.— I think it is nooessary, and the identity of partners should also be disclosed. 

Q. 97 — I think we are well served by railways as regards communication. 

0- 08.— Yes, the comp'aints are mainly the want of uniformity in freight for internal B . 
distribution of raw material as well as finished products, and the preforemL tariff to and 
from the ports. My suggestion is that there should lie a uniform telescopic tariff for each . 
class of goods for the whole of India based on mileage, an] the raw material and hyc- 
produats.-partieu arly oil oike, should bo carried at tins minimum pos-ible rat -s. Facilities 
should also be given as regards concession in fares and comforts to commercial travellers 
representing re oguizctl manufacturing and wholesale distributing houses, as they- are to 
some extent the means of giving goods traffic to the lines on whi ;h they miy travel. On 

the whole, firms should be encouraged to send out travellers, as in India they are, in mv 

opinion, the only practical mediums tor establishing business relations betwo.-ii the manu- 
facturer and traler. From my own personal experien ;e I am inclined to the opinion that for 
pushing the sale of goods in this country travellers are preferable to exhibitions, commercial 
museums aud other expensive shows. 


Q 1 01.--I have exp -rienccd considerable difficulty as regards shipping restrictions for 
the export of oil and oil cake. These should be removed, and, on the contrary, facilities 
given lor shipment. 


Shipping freights. 


Q 105.- As regards oil industry they should certainly give us more information of p orai . ■ 

the forest oil seeds, and thur col.oc ion. op also take steps to extond as far as possible the meat, 
cultivation of mowha and phulwa (Bussia Buiericia) trees. 


Q. 109.— As regards oil industry, jail competition is infinitesimal. 1 have not Jail competition, 
interested myself to find out whether they interfere with other industries. 

X. — General . 

Q. 110. — III my answers to other questions I have expressed my views regarding the 
difficulties experienced by the oil industry in this country, and offered suggestions for the 
removal' of these difficulties, and of the help, in my opinion, necessary for the drvcl >pmeut 
of the industry. I beg, however, to particularly suium .rise here the most important of 
these, and also express views on points not covered by the questions I have answered:— 

(a) All possible facilities should be given for collection and transport of raw 

material, aud distribution of products, particularly for shipping the oil and 

cake: and there sliou.d be a low tar it) for each class of goo Is lor wagon load 
quantities, and the minimum possible freight on oil cake. Tank ears should 
bo provided where necessary. 

(b) First by determining the superiority of hydraulic press cakes over the country 

ghany process, it Hhould be laid down that all Government dt par Linen ts shall 
use only the former. Replace all gram and cereals wherever possible, with 
oil <*ake (most cakes are more economical and better balanced foods) for 
feeling Government animals such as transport bullocks, mules, horses, as also 
municipal transport animals. 


(c) Popularizing the use of oil cake amongst the Indian farmers aud cultivators, 
both for feeding and manure, and educating them as to its ecouomic value ; 
and restrii ting the use of cotton seed for feeding purposes by enforcing heavy 
cess or duty of some frort, or r asing of railway freights, and refunding those 
• “ charges when it is proved that the seed is < rushed in oil mills; and spending 

the money raised by this cess or duty or excess railway fruights in populariz- 
ingcotton oil cakes in the country. 

(<J) Discouraging when necessary the establishment of oil mills in some centres, in 
order to prevent overproduction of oils and byo-products for which there may 
be only a limited market. 

( e ) The establishment of soap and vami*h factories in the country on modern lines 

should be encouraged, u«i these are ne:essary for the development of oil industry. 

( f) Loan of technical experts should bo given to oil, soap and allied industries! to 

advise and solve any difficultijB they may be working under. 

(g) There should be a proper survey as to the resources of the country in raw 

material. Collection and extension of the cultivation of forest oil see Is, such 
as mohwa, should be encouraged. I am informed that a great deal of mohwa 
seed is not collected from the forests for Want of faciluies, and almost the ' 
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whole of the neom seed crop of theie provinces is allowed to rot duo to the 
ignorance of p op’e as to its value. NVm oil is now greatly in demand, and 
necin cake is as good as cantor for mammal purposes. Toe extension of 
uiuhwa cultivation will also help in providing raw material for distilleries ; 
the want of ch ap alcohol is one of the difficulties in developing the oil 
industry, and no doubt many other industries. 

(h) India possesses advantages for crushing the oil seeds it produces as against any 
other country, and the development of the industry oa right lines should be 
encouraged. 

Encouragement should also be given for rendering animal fat on modern lines, as 
against the wasteful and defective method g ner.dly in vogue in India. 

(t) There should be absolute prohibition for the manufacture of artificial ghee, as 
this is mostly adulteiuted with mineral oil and unwholesome annual fat. 
This lefcrs to adulterated oils also. 

(j) The sale or the use of unwholesome animal fit for elible purposes should be pro- 

hibited, and it should be m.ule compulsory to eolour such lat whi.e rendering. 

(k) As far ,*is possib’e the quality of raw material should l>e standardized, and there 

should be uiiiJonuiiy in the market rules throughout the country. 

(l) The railway oil milU should be closed as there are facilities now for buying as 

mir h oil as nmy be loquired by nil the railways in Iadia, cheaper 11 an it 
would co-*t them to manufacture nor can there be any excuse uow for wasiing 
pu lie money in siarling eNperinie.ital oil factories by Government. For 
instant e 1 have been informed that the Madras Government has, in addition to 
the Anderson Oil Expellers, already installed, budgeted Its. 3 00,000 to put up 
a large oil pldtnb consisting of hydraulic presses, and to run the factory at 
Government risk and expense. 

In case the work of bui’diug the proposed factory is not yet suspended, I would be 
inclined to ip.e-tion how far the Madias Government i* justified in carrying through this 
new enterprise at the public expanse. 


Oral evidence, 8th November, 1916. 

President. — I understand you are the managing director of tho Premier Oil Mills ?— 
I am practically the owner of the Premier Oil Mills. 

How long have you been owning these mills?— For about five years. 

Before that were you in business in Cawnpore ? — I have been in business for about 
20 years. 

What kind of business? — It was mostly contracts. I was also assistant to a business 
man here in the rapacity of a partner. 

Hon'ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy.— In answer to question no. 110 you say that the 
oil industry should he assisted by “discouraging when nccesMiry tho establishment of oil 
mills in some centres, in order to prevent overproduction of oils and bye products ior which 
there may I e a limited market 11 How do you suppose that there is a limited market ? 
India is such a I ig country. There are no protecting tariffs. Your oil can go to any 
other pint? - For instance there are oil mills for crushing rape seed in Bengal. That 
only .suitable lor the markets of Bengal or the United Provinces. It is not sdhbble 
for export and ihcrelore they should curtail their production. 

But if private people Btart industries on their own account why should Government 
stop them ?— I don’t say stop them. I say discourage them. 

Hon'ble rondit M . M. Malaviya . — In answer to Question no. 40 you say tho only 
raw materials under Government control ns essential for the development of the industry 
arc alcohol and sa t and that restricions regarding these should be modified to suit the 
indusirid nc.dsof the country. What is your definite proposal about salt?— Salt is 
required for soap manufacture. It should bo duty free. 

And in regard to alcohol ? — Alcohol abso is required in some stages of oil refining. 
The restrictions placed are so great that we cannot use it for industrial purposes. 

Hon'ble Sir F. H. Sttwart.— Are you engaged in the export trade at all ?— Not 
engaged, but I have studied the export of oils. 
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You have not found the 44 Indian Trade Journal " of much use in your own particular 
iudustry ?— No. 

You are inclined to abolish the office of the Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence ?— Yes. 

You recommend a separate journal in each provinco ?— Yes. 

Do you think it is feasible from the point of view of expense?*— I have only 
considered the utility of it but not the expense. 

Mt. A* Ohatterton, — You say that the Madras Government has, in addition to the 
Anderson Oil Expellers already installed, budgeted Rs. 3,00,000 to put up a large oil 
plant consisting of hydraulic presses, and to ruu a factory at Government risk and expense. 
Have you any accurate information regarding the state of the oil trade in the -Madras 
Presidency I have made careful enquiries, and have personal knowledge regarding the 
crushing of oil seed throughout India. When the experiments have already been carried 
out by private individuals, it is not fair for Government to come forward with a similar 
H'lieme. 

Do you know that the United Provinces Government some years ago established an oil 
mill hero, and it resulted in the development of the oil industry in those provinces ? — Yes. 
Hut they closed down without proving anything. I am working under modified conditions. 

You think that the Madras Government has no right to initiate experiments in the 
Madras Presidency ? — Ask private capitalists first whether they would start the industry 
themselves. 

As regards your opinion on the aotiqu of the Madias Government, you have no delailed 
knowledge why they propose these mills with hydraulic presses. You have no local know- 
ledge of the ommmstanees which led them to do that ?— My information is obtained from 
the Press. They wish to make groundnut oil as good as that in Marseilles. 


Witness No. 25. 

Mr. T. Girb, Government Didillery Expert, Allahabad. Mr T Gibb 

Written evidence. 

The written evidence submitted applies to tin* distilling industry— and its correla- niRtilling industry, 
lion to other industries— those existing and these awaiting development using spirit 
as a raw material. Tno witness is Excise Distillery Expert for the United Provinces, 

Punjab, Delhi, North West Frontier Province and Ajmer Merwara. An officer origi- 
nally of the Home Customs and Excise Service, which he entered by open competition 
in 1894, ho was transferred to Indian Service in Ostober, 19 )9, as a result of the Indian 
Excise Committee’s Report, 1905-G, with a view to advise local administrations on modern 
oxeisr control of distilleries. The witness is not a trained chemist or distiller ; but in the 
course of his 22J years’ official work he has obtained considerable practical knowledge of 
distillery plant and processes, and of trades using spirit as a raw material. 

The United Provinces at present possesses 14 distilleries. Four are privately owned, 
om- each at Lucknow, Rosa (Shahjahanpur district) and two at Cawnpore. Of these 
distilleries one at Cawnpore, the lndiau distillery, is run on Indian capital under Europoan 
management The; others are owned by limited companies under European management. 

The Indian distillery, in witness’ opinion, is run on the most economical linos and is the 
furthest advanced in plant and processes. All four possess plant capable of producing spirit 
for industrial purposes, i.e., of nigh alcoholic strength for which, at present, there is only a 
very limite 1 demand. The demand supplied by the four distilleries during the year 1915-16 
for purposes other than potable, was 18,384 imperial gallons of denatured spirit and 18,315 
L. P. gtllons of rectified spirit. A considerate quantity of both classes was exported to 
other provinces. The denatured spirit was probably used for ordinary domestic purposos, 
such as lighting, heating, etc., and by small tradesmen for simple processes such as the 
Manufacture of varnish, etc. So far as witness is aware there exists, ut present, no large 
industry iu the provinces depending on alcohol as a raw material. The rectified spirit was 
supplied, mostly, to public institutions, duty froe, for laboratory and dispensing work. 

The total output of the four private distilleries for 1915-10 was 7,19,075 L. P. gallons. 

The possible output is estimitod at 1,360,000 L. P. gallons. It is not proposed to offer a 
written statement explaining why the four distilleries cannot be maintained in full-tnuj^ 
employment. Witness thinks this would be more appropriate to his oral evidence. 

Of the remaining 10 distilleries, one at Saharanpur is owned by Government. It 
represents an attempt made to preserve the indigenous distiller who operates in the P u bJ* c 
distillery to be referred in next paragraph. The buildings are modern. Rupees 21,000 

55 
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were spent in 19034 and 1008-9 on improved plant which is the property of Government. 
The distillery is run on Indian capital, by a small group of Indian capitalists, and the 
supervision is entirely Indian. The company rent the distillery buildings and plant from 
Government. During the past seven years the expenditure on repairs and improvement 
of plant and buildings has exceeded the receipts m rent from leasees The output of the 
distillery goes solely for potable purposes and in 1915-16 amounted to 60,974 L. P. gallons. 
The company has not met with much financial success. Witness understands that, in some 
years, a small dividend is earned but has reason to believe that u loss is now being incurred 
The distillery, in common with the four mentioned in previous paragraph, depends on 
Government contracts for the supply of potable spirit to certain areas of the province. 
The contract price is considerably higher than that given to the other four distilleries. 
The plant is suitable for the production ot a high class potable sprit but is unsuitable for 
producing a high strength industrial spirit. 

The remaining nine distilleries are owned by Government and are situated at 
district headquarters. The distillers for the wrist part are small men, forming a small 
sub-sect of the Vais h caste, who for generations have carried on tho art of distillation- 
disposing of their product in their own shops. The “ Kalwar ”, as he is called, carries 
on his operations in tho Government distillery compound. Ho pays a monthly fee to 
Government for the privilege of so doing and spirit manufactured is stored iu Govern- 
ment godowns until it issues, on payment of duty, to Hie shop-*. Tho plant used is 
very primitive and wasteful. As compand with the modern distiller, the Kalwar 
obtains at least 30 per cent, less spirit from the materials used This is due lo two 
causes, viz. (1) lack of knowledge of the fermentation process and 1 2) to the defective 
nature of the distilling plant. The spirit produced is highly impure according to 
European standards. Owing to the nature of the distilling plant it is almost impossible 
to prevent copper contamination. Government^ is at present expending Us. 27,000 
in two solected distilleries at Allahabad and hyzabad on improving tho waler supply 
and distilling process. The Kalwar is expending a sum of approximately Us. 700 on 
an improved still of witness' design. Tho sums spent will result in the issue of a 
purer and more wholesome spirit to the consumer but, iu witness’ opinion, no advsince 
in economy of process is possible in the Government distillery. The Kalwar possesses no 
scientific knowledge himself and lie employs the ordinary coolie for the work. It is hopeless 
to look for a supply of cheap industrial spirit from the Kalwar until there is scientific 
supervision. Government policy at 'present, is to close all tho public distilleries with tho 
exception of Allahabad, Fvza 1 ad and Saharanpiir by 1920. The potable spirit supply of 
tho province will then depend on these distilleries and the four privately owmd. It is 
witness’ private opini >n that the process of elimination of the Government distilleries should 
he hastened po that, those remaining, especially those privatply owned, may be run on sounder 
commercial lines with an increased output. It is clear that the prime cost per gallon must 
fall considerably by keeping the working stall’ and plant in full employment. This is 
important if industries, depending on alcohol as a raw material, are to bo developed. A 
distillery cannot, in witness’ opinion, be run economically on an output of less than 200,000 
g*dlons annually. Presuming that the supply of spirit falls eventually on the seven 
distilleries the lollowing table will show the position as regards a possible industrial spirit 
supply : — 


Name of distillery. , 

Present 

output. 

L. P. gallons 

Estimated 
possible output 
with present 
plant. 

L. P. gallons. 

Estimated 
potable spirit 
demand. 

L. P. gallons. 

Margin avail- 
able for 
industrial 
purposes. 

L. P. gallons. 

Pi ivate . 

Its. 

• 

Rs. 


< 

liosa 

Cawnpore Sugar Works 
Cawnpore Indian Distil- 
lery. 

Lucknow ... 

2,58,601 

1,73,988 

1,33,929 

1,52,557 

4.00. 000 

3.80.000 

3.30.000 

3.00. 000 



Government. 





Saharanpur 

Fyzabad ... 

Allahabad... 

60,974 

85,400 

56,993 

6(,974. 

85,400 

56,998 



Total 

! 9,22,442 

15;68,367 

18,00,000 

2,63,867 
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The bases used at present for production of spirits are mohua and sugarcane molasses* 
Both have the same spirit content, practcially,— 4*0 L. P. gallons per maund. Mohua is 
the cheaper base and, for this reason, would be relied on chiefly for the production of 
industrial alcohol. It is the dried flower ot the Bassia Latifolia tree which is indigenous 
to the, central and eastern districts of the province. The tree seldom fails to give its 
,-rnp of flowers in April There was a partial failure this year and prices are higher, 
••uusing distillers to rely more on molasses, either indigenous or imported, the latter a 
solidified type supplied by the Java sugar factories and capable of producing 4 7 L. P. 
gallons per maund on an average. Industrial alcohol can be made available from distilleries 
working on a mohua base and on a commercial scale— at lie. 1-4 0 to Re. 1*6-0 per imperial . 
gallon of strength 65—67 ovarproof. This piico compares favourably with prices in 
Europe. In witness* opinion a. survey of the mohua resource* of the province should be 
made either by the Forest department or department of Agriculture. It is important to 
have concise information on this point if an increased demand for industrial alcohol is. to be 
met. If the resources are limited the Forest department might supplement them by 
judicious afforestation. 

It might almost l c said that the industrial progress of a country can be measured 
by the quantity of alcohol used in its industries. Unfortunately, the high tax on alcohol 
u^ed as a beverage prevents its unrestricted use for industrial purposes unless in a 
d natura l or unpofcaMo state. The ingre lients used for denaturing in India are 
. aoiitcl.oucine and mineral pyridine bases which, under the present abnormal conditions, 
add 3 annas per gallon to the cost of the alcohol. Denaturation is done in the distillery, 
under Government supervision, and the denatured spirit is liable on issue to a 7J per ceut. 
ad valorem tax calculated on a valorem of Its. 2-8-0 equal to 3 anuas per gallon. Witness'* 
has recommended Government to abolish the tax and it is understood that abolition is 
‘•onfemplatod by the Government of Indju at next re-arrangement of tariff. The cost of 
leuaturation is. borne at present by the user nud must remain so. The provincial 
denaturing regulations are el istic in so lar as special ingredients may be allowed whore it 
js proved that the standard denaturauts hamper spocial industries. So far as witness is 
aware the soap industry is the only one from which an applies itiou his been made. 
‘MM'-lion was given but has fallen into disuse. An application from the perfume industry 
ai Kanauj is at present under eon-dd ‘ratio i. The proviuoal denaturing regulations, in 
witness’ opinion, are not such as can hamper in lustrial development. He would only invite 
: he Commission’s attention in this connection, to the following points: (1) the 
MofOssily for uniformity in the denaturing regulations of all provinces, (2) the free inter- 
prov initial exchange of spirit, denatured under excise supervision. These points are 
clearly important if industrial expansion is to bo considered as a whole. Regulations afro 
not. uniform at present ; and as regirds (2) some provinces, notably Bombay, raise 
■m necessary obstacles, in witness* opinion. 

Industrial development has probably proceeded furthor in Germany within a 
comparatively short period of time than in any other country. As an index of this 
development it may be stated that 10,302,63 ) gallons of spirit wero used for domestic 
purposes and in her industries in 1886. The denaturing laws wero passed in 1887 and 
uj 1907, twenty years after, over ! 00 million gallons were used. The consumption in a few 
t rades are given for the jear 1003 : — 

Trade. Imperial gallons. 

Vinegar making ... ... ... 3,624,588 

Polishes, lacquer and varnish ... ... 1,498.090 

Ether ... ... ... ... 1,135,398 

Medicinal extracts, ooal tar, colours, etc. ... 850,014 

Celluloid ... ... ... ... 493,636 

Paints and colours ... ... ... 118,734 

The following are some of the figuros for United King lom for the year 1901 
Trade. Imperial gallons 

Finish, varnishes, lacqufer, ’stains, paints, 'enamels, etc. 1,221,013 
Soap ... ... ... ... 144,384 

Hat making ... ... ... ... 121,104 

Celluloid ... ... ... ... 106.589 
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Trade. 

Imperial (jailorm. 

Ether, chloroform and iodoform 

97 906 

Explosives 

48,052 

Medicinal extracts, medicaments, fine chemicals 

39,637 


In witness* opinion attention might usefully be giveu in India to development of a 
few of the above-mentioned industries. In a country where shellac, resins, turpentine and 
spirit are available, the manufacture of varnish seems particularly worthy of attention. 
Witness also desires to point out tho possibilities of use of alcohol as a motor fuel. Petrol 
is selling at Re. 1-7-0 per gallon. Alcohol at the same price (denatured) might prove a useful 
stand-by should supply of petrol fail. The point is receiving close attention at home. 
The possibilities for coal tar dyes might also he mentioned. India has the coal and cheap 
alcohol, necessary. The production of methyl alcohol, obtained by tho destructive 
distillation of wood might also repay investigation. This subtanoo is in large request 
as a denaturaiit in most countries and the residue of manufacture, charcoal (‘an l>e easily 
disposed of. 

Witness is strongly in favour of an industrial, research or technological institute 
for each province at any rate the larger ones. Such an institute would be useful, 
as regards the distilling and sugar industries which arc closely allied, in the investigation 
of processes of fermentation, deuaturatioii, etc. Witness favours the idea of small 
groups of investigators working under local conditions and on local materials rather 
than a central institute out of touch with local requirements. Tho provincial 'institute 
should, clearly, be under the control of the provincial industries department. Access to 
assistance from the institute should he made as easy as possible to traders requiring 
help in technical difficulties. The result of any investigation made should be available 
to others in the particular industry. The expert, is often in a difficult position. An 
instance may illustrate this. Witness' colleague in ISombay Presidency considered 
that a certain plant would be more conomical for preparing mohua spirit than that 
usually used. The plant is expensive and there was difficulty in persuiding any firm 
to instal and give it a trial. The plant was not. known to Indian distillers. A firm 
eventually came forward to purchase it and I have recently lmd an opportunity to 
examine its working. The question arises whether, as a Government export, witness is 
justified in distributing to the distillers of his circle the information gained. Witnoss 
thinks lie is not — it would bo unfair to the Bombay linn who undertook the risk of failure 
of plant and is entitled to reap any benefit. With a Government technological 
institute it would I e different. Research made bj T G( v eminent officers would be open to 
all the trade. J1 research demanded practical experiments at a factory on a commercial 
scale these should he done, in witness' opinion, at Government expense, and the results 
made available to the trade. In the development of new industries the technological 
institute should have funds "o pro\ide tor demons! rat ions on a small commercial scale. It. 
is witnoss’ experience that tho Indian wants to / e convinced oi the prqeti -ability ol a new 
apparatus for his trade helore he will venture a change. In tho case of the improved still 
mentioned at o\c, witness obtained sanction Jrom Government to purchase a sample, built to 
his design, and worked it in Allahal ad distillery for demonstration puj poses. The distillers 
were at once convinced of the improvement. 

* 

Witness favours the appointment of trade representatives abroad, especially in tho 
leading industrial countries, such as the United Kingdom, United States, Germany and 
France, and in countries, such as Russia, wJwic development, is likely to take place. These 
representatives or commercial consuls should if possible, be men trained to commerce and 
fully nquainted with Indian resources and conditions. They would he under tho control 
of the Commerce and Industry department. The representative in the United Kingdom 
should be at the India Office and a useful combination there would appear the purchase ol 
stores for India. The witness ventures his opinion on this point with some diffidence. 
Sometime ago his attention was drawn to it by the following case. Willies!, from informa- 
tion received from private sources at homo, formed the opinion that a market wus open in 
London for industrial spirit for use in the manufactures of high explosives for munitions, 
ile made enquiries in Cawnpore, prepared an estimate of price, and moved Government to 
communicate with the Ministry ot Munitions on^the matter. The reply was received that 
tin? ministry was purchasing spirit for this purpose at one penny per gallon cheaper in 
London and expected tho rate there lo fall a little further. The ministry, unfortunately, 
not possessing the commercial instinct apparently, missed the essential point ol the Indian 
quotuliou which included the coat of the cask or other container which had boon placed 
at 8 peuco per gallon. There is, in witness* opiniort, a market in England, France, Italy 
and possibly Russia for Indian industrial spirit at any rale in these abnormal times. Even 
if Indian distillers had agents abroad it iqust take months to get in touch with a new 
market. Disappointment and vexatious correspondence only serve to increase the enertia 
which is so apt to creep into commerce and officialdom alike in this country. 

The ordinary labourer in this country is efficient and skilful enough for distillery 
requirements. The urgent need of the industry is for skilled supervision. The witne® 



feels quite safe in staling that there is more lack of this in the distilling trade than in 
almost any other. The success of a distilling concern depends, not on the skill of the 
labourer, but on the technical knowledge and directing power of the supervisor. A skilled 
manager should have a sound knowledge of organic and inorganic chemistry and laboratory 
practice. A knowledge of mechanical engineering, though not essential, would also be 
useful. A science graduate ought to make a suitable distillery manager after he has taken a 
postgraduate course in practical work and accounting at an up-to-date distillery. Witness 
in 191d suggested to Government that aid might be given to spirit man ufacture. l:y the 
grant of a few State scholarships to enable students to study European processes in Europe 
ur in India. European managers in this country have had to pay heavily for their training 
and education and are not anxious, naturally, to reveal tluir methods and processes to 
enquirers without recompense. Tho only course open to the aspirant, therefore, is to 
enter a distillery either as a pupil paying a heavy premium or as a subordinate on a very 
low pay. I know of only one up-to-date distillery in this country where pupils are trained*— • 
the Indian Distillery, Cawnpore. The premium cliarged by Mr. G. H. Dickson, tho manag- 
ing partner, for a course of instruction is *Rs. 2,000. Few students would be able to pay 
this sum; and few, after taking a science course at college, would bo willing, witness thinks, 
to accept a low paid subordinate post in a distillery on the chance of getting to know tho 
p 'oeesses. The social stigma attached to the trade also militates against a supply of 
capable men, even though one fully qualified could command an initial salary of Its. 200— 300 
per mensem. Tho study of pro( esses in Europe would bo expensive and in some ways of 
Jess practical value than instruction received in this country Considering how closely 
alcohol is interwoven into a developed industrial fabric, witness suggests to the Commission 
that the supply of Skilled supervision to the industry might be increased by giving aid to 
science graduates, either in the shape of State scholarships for a course in sugar and 
nlcohol manufacture (which are closely allied) in Europe or a grant to cover instruction as 
premium pupils at approved factories in tjjis country. 

Oral evidence, Dtu November, 191G. 

. President .— Your activities extend over the adjoining provinces of the Punjab, Delhi > 
Ajmer, and the North-West Frontier Province?— Yes. 

What other officers of the same kind are there in India? — There is one for Bombay* 
Sind and Baluchi.- tan. There is one for Bengil and Assam. There is one for Bihar anil 
Orissa and Central Provinces. There is one for Madras. There is no special officer for 
Burma Occasionally the Madras officer goes over there. 

Were these all brought out from the Excise department ?— All except the Madras 
officer came only recently. Jt was on the work of the Madras officer that the Excise Cam- 
mi tic. decided that there should be similar officers in the other provinces. 

What means have you of get ting into touch with one another so as to adopt a uniform 
policy? — When I came to India, first I accidentally met. the officer who was then Inspector- 
General of Excise for India. He originally was the Secretary of the Indian Excise Com- 
mittee. That was Mr. Todhuntcr. 1 met him in Ajmer and I explained to him that there 
was no uniformity of policy and that it would be a good plan if we all met in yearly con- 
ference and discussed local conditions, and I asked him to movo in the matter as he was 
the chief official concerned. The matter has not been taken up since then. 

Nothing has been dono to make you all meet in conference ?— No. We occasionally 
correspond. 

What officer of the Government of India do you come under?— We work entirely 
under local control. I am not in direct imperial touch. 

You have no Imperial officer over you? — No. In fact, in my opinion, they took away 
the Imperial officer — the Inspector -General of Excise-just at the time when we wanted him. 

You stay in the United Provinces for six months, in the Punjab for five months and in 
the rest of the provinces for ono month?— The division of my pay is two-third ior the 
United Provinces and .one-third for tho Punjab. The Frontier Province and Ajmer-Merwara 
pay nothing. 

Can you tell us shortly what your duties aie ?— The whole idea of my appointment was 
this. The offioers-in charge of the control of Excise in India were not acquainted with the 
niodcrn system of excise which has come to such perfection in England ; after an evolu- 
tion of nearly three hundred years. Our advice was more especially required in connection 
with distilleries. 

Although the system is fairly* well crystallised at home each officer lias his own views 
on many questions. Is it not likely that you give to the Local Governments different 
views ? — Naturally the views of men vary, but I believe they do not vary very much xn the 
osacntials. 
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Do yotf write an annual report for each province ?— No. I consult with the heeds 
of the excise administration of the different provinces as I go round and tell them 
what things would be of general interest for the annual excise report. That is purely 
verbal. 1 

Arc you of opinion that if we take up research work as well as administrative control 
of questions relating to sugar together with questions relating to alcohol, there would be 
enough problems in both industries to occupy au Imperial Department? — As far as oioohol 
manufacture is concerned, I would not have* an Imperial Department, because it would not 
l>e in touch with local questions. You want something that is near, you and works on the 
problems and conditions around you. The temperature for instance varies in different parts 
of the country and that is a great factor in alcohol manufacture. 

Arc there problems of research in connection with both alcohol and sugar?— So for as 
arohol is concerned it is one of the most scientific subjects that you -could tackle. 

What about sugar? — I know very little about sugar. 

You would not approve of an Imperial Department so far as alcohol questions are con- 
cerned ? What form of link would you liko to have between you and the other distillery 
experts? — I would like a yearly conference between us. it might be twice a year. 

Do you find that your work of inspect, ion takes up the whole of your time and that 
therefore you feci you arc not doing as much as you would wish to ? — i am certainly much 
handicapped. It is no good going round as an expert unless you have some measure of 
control over the subordinates whoso work you are supervising. For instance I cannot 
issue a single order and 1 cannot enforce it. That is the only real difficulty in this con- 
nection. 

Do you find that, on the whole, the distil lory work is conducted in a satisfactory way or 
is if, primitive?— Wc have decidedly made very large advances. 

Are the raw materials turned out to the best advantage ?— In some cases, yes. In 
other cases, no. There is a considerable wastage of material through want of* technical 
knowledge. 

How do you propose to remedy ilint ?— The great difficulty is to get a proper distillery 
manager. We cannot get him now. If you send to England for a man, ho has been 
working on u temperature quite different, from tli t in Northern India. After all distillery 
operations depend on temperature; so it is very difficult for a man trained in the 
processes in England to adapt himself to Indian conditions Labour conditions are also 
different. 

Can you suggest any way by which people in the country could be trai nod ?— I have 
doult with the subject in a general sort of way in my written evidence. 

What kind of training would you suggest ? What should be the preliminary know- 
ledge?— He must have a knowledge of chemistry, organic and inorganic. The ideal distil- 
lery manager must also have Home knowledge of mechanical engineering. I should prefer 
a science graduate, about 19 or 20 in age. , r 

How long will lie the period of practical training?— Not less than a year. 

Would ho be able to manage a distillery after that ?— He would have to go through 
all the different shades of climate during that time to learn his businoss. 5 

Do you think there would bo good openings in the country ?— Quite good openings. 

What is the reason that you think that young Indians do not take to this work ?— My 
opinion is that they have no opportunity. Most of our modern distilleries are run by 
European managers, who havo had to pay highly for their eduction and they are naturally 
not very prone to assist young men. There is jealousy, I believe. 

You are ot opinion that alcohol might be made use of on a larger scale for industrial 
purposes ?— Yes ; of course, but you must gel the industries first. 

Are there industries already which use aloohol?— Not in these provinces. We only 
sell about 18,0U0 gallons a year for domestic and industrial purposes. 7 

Does the excise duty limit the use of alcohol in industries ? —The duty has no reference to 
the points at all. Wo havo no industries that use alcohol. We have an annlioation from 
Mr. Silver for a small industry in perfumes, r " 

Do the industries get alcohol duty froe 1— It amounts to three «nnu a gallon as com- 
pared with probably about 15 or 16 rupees of ordinary potable spirit. 
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Then it is nearly duty free for industries 1 — Yes. 

What are the industries that use it now ?— At present it is used by people for domestic 
purposes and in the bazar for making polishes for furniture. The use is very small at 
present. J 


Has a man got to get a license for taking aloohol duty 
to pay a small Bum. A large tax on alcohols not insisted 
for domestic and industrial purposes. 


free ?— The men who sell it. have 
on when it is going to be used 


Who will certi'fi 
is denatured. It is £ 


r that it is not going to be usod for drinking purpose. ?— The al cohol 
irst rendered unpotable, then there is no danger. * 


What are the denaturauts?— Caoutchoucine and mineral pyridine. 


That renders the alcohol unfit fpr motor fuel ?-I do not know sufficient to say that. 

You think that there are.no serious restrictions against tho industrial use of alcohol in 
this country ?— Thero are no restrictions. 

♦ 

What justification is there for the complaints that industrial companies in this country 
are unable to obtain industrial alcohol duty free ?— I cannot say. The Government of India 
tariff levies a three annas duty. 


President . If anybody wanted to use alcohol for industrial purposes the amount he 
will have to pay would be only the price of the alcohol itself, plus the cost of the denaturant 
plus three annas a gallon ?— That is the total. 


There is no justification for a complaint that industrial alcohol cannot be obtained in 
this country duty free?— Not so far aslhoso provinces are concerned. 

I suppose for most processes used by manufacturing chemists pyridiue and cnoutchou- 
eine would render tho alcohol useless? Is it possible for them to ho rc-distil led ?— Re-distilla- 
tion would be of no use. There is only one method of taking out, these denaturants at present 
(Witness described the method.) r 


In that way I suppose the excise regulations could be defeated?— Yes. But very few 
people know' that. J 

There is some difficulty in the way of the manufacturing chemists getting alcohol duty 
free ?— We have no manufacturing chemists in these provinces. We have never had an 
application. 

Did you never hear of any complaint from the Dixon Chemical Company at Dehra 
Dun?— So far as I know no complaint has come before me officially. 

Supposing thev could show that alcohol was necessary for their manufacture and that 
the imposition of the ordinary excise duty was enough to paralyse the industry dependent on 
alcohol, could you think of any way by which they could bo given the privilege of getting 
alcohol duty free?— -We would consider the manufacture of the particular arliolo that was 
going to be taken up *nd would impose probably certain not very strict regulations as regards 
inspection of the factory and the use of a special denaturant. 6 

You think that their application could be satisfied ?— I think so. 

You have never had any kiud of application ? — No. 

Is it possible that your Government has received such an application ?— Quite possible. 

To whom would it go ?-It would probably go to tho Excise Commissioner. Ho 
works under the Board of Revenue. 


Would tho decision bo given without your knowledge ?— It is quite possible, but it is 
not very likely. It might have been made to the Government of India. 

Have you heard of this matter indirectly from the papers?— No. I did hear of it 
indirectly from Mr. Hailey, the Director of Agriculture. He mentioned it to me onoe. I 
told him that so far as I was aware we had not been asked to do anything. 

Have you seen the Dixon Chemical Works ? — No, 

Have you been able to form an opinion as to the value of alcohol for motor fuel in thia 
country ?— We did have an application from a local distillery here. It came to the Excise 
Commissioner, but he did nob consult me on tho point. He consulted the Chemical 
Examiner who deals with departmental analysis. I believe that the application waa 
refused. 
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You have not formed an opinion yourself as to its suitability as motor fuel ? —I 
simply take an interest in it. It is a Question that is occupying the attention of every 
country in Europe. I am not speaking of it from a scientific point of view. I am only 
interested in it from the excise point of view. I cannot speak about its suitability. 

Hoth'Ue Pandit M. M. Malaviya, — You say in your evidence “ the high tax on alcohol 
used as a beverage prevents its unrestricted use for industrial purposes unless in a dena- 
tured or unpotame state.” Do you think that if the tax on denatured spirits were removed 
it would le more largely used for industrial purposes? — Yes. 

You have recommended to Government that this tax should be abolished ? — Yes. I 
have recommended the abolition of the tax on denatured spirits. 

In your note you compare tho figures showing the vastly increased use of denatured 
spirit in Germany during a period of 20 years. Do you think that if denatured spirit were 
more largely available its use is likely to be increased for domestic purposes as well as for 
industrial? — It would increase, if you had the industries. We have practically no demand 
at present. Q 

Will its cheapness stimulate the industry We could produce alcohol as cheaply In 
India as in any country in the world. 

But you have said that the tax should be abolished ? — I do not think there should be a 
tux on spirit that is not drunk. Wc should not handicap industries by imposing a tax on 
spirit used for industrial purposes. 

You have strongly recommended the establishment <>l industrial research technical 
institutes for each province and you think that problems of sugar and distilleries and of 
alcohol might bo tack let! there. Again you recommcvd that, postgraduate studies might be 
encouraged for practical work in up-to-date distilleries and you think that it will bring up a 
class of skilled managers. Arc you aware that in England brewing is one of the subjects 
taught in the modern universities ?— Yes, especially in Manchester. 

Are those deuaturauts caoiitchouoino and pyridine manufactured in the country ?— I 
think caoutchouoine is made by Waldie & Co. of Cuwnpore in this and in other places. 
Jt is made from used rubber. 

You refer to the abnormal conditions which add three annas to the cost of the alcohol. 
Are these conditions due to the war ? — The high price of denaturing material is due to the 
war. It did not cost so much before the war. It might bo due to stoppage of import. 

What about pyridine? Is it manufactured hero? — It comes from England, I believe. 

You do not know of any chemist who makes it here ? — I do not know. It could bo 
made in India. 

Does the Indian Distillery Company at Cawnpore get large contracts from Govern- 
ment ?— Yes. 

Don't you think that a distillery which is patronised by Government should be bound 
to receivo students to train them, a certain number of them ? — So far as the Government 
(ontracts arc concerned it is purely a business transaction. I do not think the firm should 
be called on to do anything privately without payment. 

Hon'ble Sir F. H. Stewart— You havo referred to the difficulties about control and 
also to w&Btc. Do you find these in both Government and private distilleries ?— Yes, in the 
case of both. 

Who is the officer with executive authority ?— It is the Excise Commissioner. 

If you report the cases to him, would he not. exercise bis authority? — As a rule he 
supports me. I do report to him. It is not. very difficult for the man on the spot howeyer 
to see that I have no power to enforce what I wish him to do. He does not look on me 
in the same way as if I had executive authority over him. 

\ou recommend the elimination of the Government distilleries?— Do you think that 
would have the effect of improving tho output? — It would give the really modern 
distilleries on which we have to depend for industrial alcohol a better output. At present 
their plant is not fully employed* * 

Can you tell us something about the aq/ valorem tax?— One difficulty about the 
atl valorem tax is that it varies in different provinces. There tho want of uniformity comes 
in. The tax is lower in Bengal than here. It is also lower in Bombay. If we had a 
uniform policy in India it would be Letter because there are complaints regarding the 
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variation ia duty. The duty is 7} per cent, ad valorem* The yalue factor varies in 
lifferent provinces. 

Would you consider these provinces particularly suitable for the use of alcoholic 
ndustries ?— Yes. We have got the Himalayan forests. 

j^on'ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee . — Do you think that a science graduate with one year’s 
ipprenticeship would be able to become a mechanical engineer ?— When I speak of 
mechanical engineering, I mean some knowledge of mechanics, the method of running 
machinery. I wont the learner to devoto his attention only to distillery work during 
lus training. 

Do you not think that engineering students of lloorkec and Sibpur would be suitable 
candidates ? — I think they would bo useful men if they had taken chemistry in their 
course. 

Dr. E . Eopkin8on. — Your duties nare entirely connected with excise? —Here, 
officially, I do only distillery work. I h^ye had experience in England of other things. ? 

Why are you in favour of the gradual elimination of the Government distilleries in 
favour of private distilleries ?— The Excise Committee recommended the adoption of 
the contract system of supply for the supply of. spirit to certain fixed an as. For instance iu 
the case of the Cawnpore district, tho Government issue tenders for the supply of spirit 
at a certain fixed price and the contracting distiller delivers inside that area and all the 
vendors get tho spirit at the contract rate. Only one half of the province is under the 
contract system. The other half is under the Government distillery which is at 
tho district headquarters and supplies the local vondors at whatever competitive 
price they can get. There are thus tw& systems alongside of one another. Tho modern 
distillery sells very little outside the contract area, the Government contract having got 
to keep them going. We arc gradually adopting the contract system by the elimination 
of the Government distillery and when that comes, then tho modern distillery will get 
a fairly good output. I therefore recommended that we should eliminate Government 
distilleries. * 

Mr . A. Chatterton .— You have got 14 distilleries in the provinces ? Of these 10 are 
Government distilleries ? — Yes, tho Government distilleries arc of the old-fashioned type. 

What is the length of the pjriod of these Government contracts ? —Throe yo.irs. 

Aro they sold by auction ? — No by tender 

What material do they uso for the preparation of alcohol in the Government 
distilleries ?— Mohua andBUgarcanc molasses. 

What special donaturants can you suggest for industrial alcohol ?— It all depends on 
the trade, whichever is most convenient to the trade is used. Germany has, for instance, 
a hundred denaturants suited to different trades. 

As a matter of fact in those provinces no spocial donaturants are used ? — No. 

Is thero no manufacture of vinegar ? — It is made in the bazar. 

By fermentation ?— Yes. 

Is that under inspection at all ?— No. I recommended that it should bo inspected, 
but they did not adopt my suggestion. 

Are methylated spirits sold in the bazar ?— Denatured spirit is sold. Methylated 
spirit is not sold. 

Is there any regulation preventing the sale of methylated spirit?— Yes. The official 
denaturants are caoutchoucine and pyridine. Denaturation is done under Government 
supervision at the distillery and we should not allow tho use of methyl alcohol as a 
denaturant. 

That is the result of the Excise Committee ? — Yes. 

Do you know if there is any serious objection to the use of methylated spirit ?— On 
that point I should like to take the opinion of the chemist. 

If methylated alcohol was allowed is there any tendency for it to be used as a 
potable spirit I— I do not think so. * 

Is there any difficulty here in the storage of mahua? — It is a very difficult thing to 
store. It heats very easily. I know one distillery in which there was very nearly a serious 
fire. 
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1 h the supply of mohua practically inexhaustible for the purpose of making spirit?^. 
As we are at present, hut it may not remain ho. If we use a lot more industrially th 
supply niriy not he enough. I 

(Jovernment at present have ten distil lei-ios. Instead of them if you had one central 
Government distillery would that be of any advantage in the administration of excise l«— 
It would be a decided advantage. 

Arc; you of opinion that it should be dune department ally or by contract ?— I 
think it should be done by contract. 

It is much the cheaper ?— There* are obvious difficulties in working a distillery 

departmentally. y 

What are the difficulties?— I do not think that Government could run a distillery or 
any other factory as cheaply as a private individual. 

Supposing that a factory was started in which spirit will be used for the manufaotuiv 

of other or chloroform, how do the excise regulations provide for that ?— You would have 

to use pure spirit of wine ? —The re i* excise provision for that and there would be no 
difficulty in carrying on operations. 

You would not have lu keep excise officer permanently on the premises ? In very 

few cases would this be, necessary. Only in the making of high explosives is this nocctaiiry 
The excise regulations an; not such as to hamper any industry. ' 

If you want to use alcohol for industrial purposes there are no difficulties placed in 
the way of its use by the excise regulations I of that opinion. 

President .— Have you any other points which you dosire to bring to the notice oy 
the Commission ?— 1 should like to place Indore the Commission the question of the difficult^ 
of getting plant in India for distilleries. In a I oho 1 manufacture you use a largo number 
of copper vessels. We have not got th* men who know the secret of making copper vessels 
stills and things like that property. This is a very useful little industry that could be 
started by Government by providing some means of giving local coppersmiths the necessary 
training in the method of making tapering pipes and things of that kind. If the Indian 
coppersmith had a liltle guidance on the point he could, I think, do the work well. 


Witness No. 26. 

Thf. Hon’bleRai Bahadur M. Praq Narain Buaruava, Lucknow. 

Written evidence. 

7 Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

Owing to circumstances which lie d not be recounted here it is r a fact that cannot be 
gainsaid tlmt we Indians with little capital and imperfect education cannot achieve anything 
substantial in the industrial field unless and until the Government is prepared to give us 
effective help. Capital is the first requisite for success in any industry, but in India it 
is not easily forthcoming. India’s poverty is now proverbial, but what little* money there is 
it is chiefly m the hands of those who Jack in industrial enterprise. Owing to 
considerable lack of organisation, enterprise and confidence on the part of Indians, capital 
docs not flow into industrial pursuits as it does in other countries or as it, ought to do 
here. Then the capitalists shrink from investing tlu*ir capital in industries which have n,\it 
been tried so far and about the success of which, owing to diverse causes, thfire is hardly any 
certainly. The best means of raising industrial capital is by means of banks, but banks are 
also not doing as they ought to do The crisis that took place just before the war has had a 
very chilliug eflect on the tanking institutions from which it Will take some time to recover. 
An attempt must bo made to start bank, where unspent saving* of the public could go and 
which could help industrial enterprises Another way is to start industries as joint- 
stock concerns. The amount of individual sliares should be fixed at as small figures as 
possible. 6 

In India, which is industrially by far the most .backward country in the world, 
Governments assistance is most needed. Many an industry can be started and 
successfully worked only if the Government could give effective assistance. There are 
many ways of doing it. Of course different industries require different forms of 
assistance : money, grants-m-aid, bounties and subsidios, guaranteed dividends for a limited 
period with or without subsequent refund to Government of the expenditure incurred inf 
paying Dividends at the guaranteed rate, loans with or without interest, supply, of 
machinery and plant on the hire purchase system, provision of part of share capital o 
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companies on the same basis as public subscriptions of capital and guaranteed Government 
purchase of products lor limited periods are all good in their way. Personally I am 
not much in favour of money grants and subsi lies iu this country. They are very helpful 
iu encouraging the export of manufactured articles to countries which can produce them 
under more favourable circumstances. That day seems to be very distant from us when 
we will be able to send our products to other countries. For the present we will bo 
content if wo could supply our own requirements even partly with regard to commodities 
for the manufacture ol which raw materials are available in our country. Besides money 
grant s-in-aid and bounties and subsidies have, iu the long run, a discouraging effect on tho 
industries. Guaranteeing of dividends for limited period with or without subsequent* 
refund Lo Government ■of the expenditure thus incurred is, to iny mind, tho most effective 
form of aid. This method attracts capital from capitalists, whefare otherwise slow in 
investing it in industries and this is the main desideratum. Loans with or without 
interest are good in their own way. As an example I may mention the ease of tho paper 
industry in this country. The country-made paper canno* compete with tho imported 
article for several reasons. There is no factory in India which could manufacture pulp 
under die most advantageous circumstances. A company was started a few years ago to 
undertake the manufacture of pulp at. a place where it. could prove most economical. This 
being an altogether new industry, the success of which was not a certainty, sufficient 
capital was not forthcoming. The outbreak of war addid to the difficulties. The 
importation of the necessary plant has become exl remedy difficult. Now. if a company 
like this could be assisted by the Government by gurantoeing a dividend like the 
municipal guarantee to some electric concerns for a limited period without or even with a 
subsequent ivlund, the success would be assured In tho first place likely investors who 
are keeping themselves aloof from thoonlcrpiise will at once purchase shares as soon as 
i he Government’s help is announced. I u the second place when Government will accord 
financial help to a concern it ill domain? a certain amount of control also, which will result 
in heller managemi nt. Now, the question arises what, should the Government eontrol be 
incase an industry is financially assisted by it J would ad vise the minimum of such control. 
In the first place the Government should see that the management of affairs is in the 
hands of exp rienced men of business who care more for the good management of the same 
r.ither than for thi ir own personal gain. The Government might require regular accounts 
ami reports submitted to it by the management of the concern. The Government might 
depute an expert to inspect the factory. A part of this expert’s salary might be paid by 
i, he company. 

In the pioneering of new industries Government, should proceed very cautiously. 
S'» far Government has acted mostly on the advice of non-expert officials and the 
result has been the reverse of satisfactory. The proposed project of an villa grass 
factory and the cotton seed oil factory at Cawnpore arc examples. The department of 
industries must nuiko thorough investigations as to tho possibility of a certain industry 
being started as a paying one. When this has been done, it may invito the public to start 
a company 10 undertake it, itself of course giving every help, scientific and technical, in 
the licginning. If, owing to tho newness of the industry, people do not conic forward, let 
I he Government start the industry itself. 

If it is a success private capitalists will come forward to subscribe shares. These shares, 
us many as there is demand for them, should be sold to the publie. When all or most of 
these shares have been disposed of and the public demand that the management should be 
placed in their hands, Government might gradually shift I heir control to the public— of 
course t ill the concern has proved a complete success Government must keep a part of 
the powers in its own hands; for example, the power of inspection of the machines, 
power of chocking the accounts, and so on. Till that time one of the Directors should be 
a Government expert, a part of his salary being met from the funds of the concern. Care 
must be taken that Government pioneers only new industries and that too in the way 
of dcinonstra ion only, so that there is no competition with existing private concerns. I 
do not believe in Government being the permanent owner of concerns which can he 
run or conducted by private capitalists or joint-stock companies. I should be glad indeed 
if even the railways are owned by joint-stock companies with Government control in 
cert iin respects, hut the country being a poor one it is almost an impossibility for a very 
long time to come for the people to own big railways. 

Banks might advance money, but they cannot create confidence in the minds of the 
public about the success of the iudustry. Government’s assistance will do botlr. 

• 

Co-operative societies have been doing a groat deal to help our industries, but they 
have been helnrul only to small industries, specially dairy, cattlo breeding and agriculture. 
The co-operative workshops at Bareilly are, I hear, an unqualified suocess. They are well 
organised and I fet l sure they are destined to play an important part in the industrial 
regeneration of the country. 
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II. — Technical aid to industries. 


It has been pointed out above that capital is the chief requisite for industrial 
enterprise, but none the less it must be admitted that no industry can be successful unless 
the technical side of it is completely under control. 

Government's assistance in this direction has so far been very little. Tak$ the 
paper industries. Bleach is au indispensable material in this industry. We are told 
that raw materials for tho manufacture of bleach abound in our country, yot we cannot 
manufacture bleach on industrial Hcale. If Government could provide research institutes 
and technological institutes at important industrial centres of the country, our industries 
would receive considerable impetus. In case this is not done it will be very helpful if 
Government could lend the services of technical experts to industrial concerns on easy terms. 
For instance if a chemical expert is lent to the paper mills who could carry on experiments 
for the manufacture of bleaching pjwdor on eomipercial scale, the mills would be too glad 
to hoar a moiety of the expenses incidental to his deputation. The question will arise 
about the publication of the* result of researches made by Government-paid expert while 
attached to a private business. Surely such result should not be mode public unless and 
until the firm whore the research has been made expresses its willingness to do so, unless 
tho research is of a description the publication of which does no harm to the firm, but even 
then the firm must be consulted before publication. In these provinces the proposed 
technological institut e must be started as early as possible. This should carry on 
research work chiefly evith regard to existing or new industries that may advantageously 
be started here. 

ITI. — Assistance in marketing products . 


Commercial muso- 
umt ana exhibi- 
tions. 


Commercial museums serve a very useful purpose for advertising local manufactures. 
Even now r many a good and useful article is manufactured in India, but consumers do not 
know where they are available and manufacturers cannot find consumers. Indian 
manufacturers fight shy of advertising their goods ; consequently any step taken by 
Government for such purposes is bound to prove useful. Commercial museums must be 
started at several important centres in every province. In the United Provineos for 
iustanco one at Cawnporc, another at Benares, a third at, say, Meerut will prove of great 
utility. If these museums can be made peripatetic the degree of their utility can be 
i rciLsod. Commercial museums can he made permanent institutions while holding of 
periodical public exhibitions will surely result m wider advertisement of the articles 
exhibited. I am not recommending such an expensive exhibition as was held at Allahabad 
in 1910, hut smaller exhibitions will be less expensive and equally useful. The principal 
Government departments would do well i( they will publish lists of articles which they 
import and exhibit them in commercial museums. In addition to this they may offer 
handsome prizes to the firms which can manufacture articles equally useful. This will 
create competition which will result in the production of the best urticle. 


7T,— Other forms of Government nid to industries 


Supply of raw Government can also help certain industries by supplying raw materials on favourable 
terms. For instance, bamboo ami grass can be supplied at very cheap rates for some time 
to those who undertake the manufacture of pulp for paper iudusir/. Similarly, if a rebate 
is granted on salt, the paper mills can take advantage of the situation. 

Training of labour and supervision. 

We observe daily that both hand and power productions of India are much inferior 
to those of Europe, America or Japan. They are poorer in design, poorer in execution, 
and poorer in finish and consequently they fetch less value and are much less appreciated! 

Our labour is inefficient and lacks in skill. Had our labour been efficient there would 
have been several avenues where decay could be arrested, standard of production improved, 
and new manufactures akin to existing industries introduced. I am not blind to the 
fact that people have done very little to improve the technical skill of the labour but 


materials. 


General. 


Government also cannot be let alone. Government has not taken up the question 

standard of labour I think tho first requisite is 


^Primary ^educa- j n r jgi lt rivrn est as yet. To improve the 

that primary education be made compulsory and free for thoso whose income* is below 


a certain standard. For training of higher labour there are, no doubt, civil engineering 
colleges, medical institutions, agricultural and forest schools but that is not enough. In 
Industrial schools these provinces there are schools at Gorakhpur, Benares, Lucknow, and Bareilly where 
some crafts are taught ; such schools must be started at other important towns and there 
should be a network of them. The department of technical education and training of 
labour should, I think, be organised on the lihes similar to those for secular education. 

VI. — General official administration and organisation. 

In our provinces there is a Board of Industries under the headship of the Hon’ble Mr. 
A.H. Silver, a business man of the first class. Its constitution seems to me to be 
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satisfactory. Only under the present rules the Board, by itself, can do veiy little. It has to 
send its recommendations to the Local Government in every respect. It would be better 
if the Board could be given powers to spend up to a certain amount of money of its own 
accord. Beyond this 1 have practically nothing to say against the Board of Industries in my 
province. The Director of Industries is a capable and sympathetic officer and the 
personnel of the Board is not unsatisfactory. The Board has during the period it has been 
in eystence achieved substantial success in the work of investigation. But there remains 
much to be done. In fact, we have only touched the fringe so far. We have to do a great 
deal yet and I feel sure that the present Board, with Mr. Silver as its head, is equal to the 
task. 


Oral Evidence, 9th November, 1916. 

President. — I understand that you are a Member of the Board of Industries of the 
United Provinces ?— Yes. 

And also of the Legislative Council of the Lieutenant-Govoruor ?— Yes. 

Could you in a few words just indicate to us the industrial enterprises that you have 
had experience of here? — Up to this what I have seen aud what experience 
I have had is mostly about the paper industry. 

Are there any other companies in which you are taking an active interest/ — Nono 
other except the Newal Kishore Press. The company is in its infancy and the shares are 
being subscribed, but up to this we could not get the proper amount of money to get the 
machinery out, so it is not undor operation us yet. 

Where do you propose to work ? — In # the midst of the forests by tho Nepal hillside. 

So that, among the industries, you take a greater interest in paper than in any other 
subject ?— Yes. 

Are you also interested in hanking to any extent ?— I am. I am tho Director of two 
banks, the Oudh Commercial Bank aud the Bhargava Commercial Bank. 

Hcn'ble Sir Fazutbhoy Currrivibhoy.— When you say in your first paragraph.— 
“We Indians ” I suppose you mean tho people of your province ?— I have had 
experience chiefly of my own province, not outside, not Bombay for instanco. 

You say, “ The amount of individual shares should he fixed at as small figures as 
possible. ” Do you think the small shares will be taken up by the very poor people ? — 
Not very poor people, but they will certainly be subscribed by people of average means. 

What is a small amount, a rupee share ? — No, say a pound Hhare. 

Do you think the whole share capital should be paid up ? — Well, other conditions 
being favourable, I think it will. 

Then you say, “ I am not much in favour of money grants and subsidies in this country. 
They arc very helpful in, encouraging the export of manufactured articles to countiies which 
can produce them under more favourale circumstances. ” How do you think that when 
other countries are producing under very favourable circumstances that you are encourag- 
ing exports ? Suppose they don’t take your goods ?— What I meant by not being in 
favour of money grants was that in the case of articles manufactured and consumed in 
the country, if the State helps us by money grants, it will have a demoralising effect on 
ourselves, but if the articles manufactured are for purposes of exportation, in that ca*o 
the money grants from Government will be just suitable to enable us to compete in the 
foreign markets. 

Then later on you say, •* A company was started a few years ago to undertake the 
manufacture of pulp at a place whore it could prove most econmical. This being altogether 
a new industry the success of which was not a certainty, sufficient capital was not forth- 
coming.” You mean the people were not sure of its success ? — Yes. 

Then the people would only subscribe money where there was only profit and no 
loss ?— I may just explain the position of my own province which is slightly different 
from other provinces, and that is in my provime people are not very speculative ; they 
only subscribe when they believe that the business to be started will prove a success, 
otherwise they don’t. 

Otherwise they will only lend money and jjot put it into industries ? — Not until they 
aoe some sort of guarantee coming from Government or receive any other help so as to 
make success sure. They are very shy to put in their capital. 

You therefore wish the Government should risk the money and not the people ? — It is 
not that ; (the Government’s resources are superior to the people’s and if the former, taking 
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full advantage of their resources! financially help an industry there is very little ch«noe 
of risking money V In the case of the pulp industry the Government published a note 
which had a very injurious effect on our private project. They published a note about the 
ullfi grass factory which was proposed to be opened by them at Gorakhpur, the result was 
that private^capitalists did not come forward to subscribe to the private concern which was 
thus to compete against odds. 

Because their statements were wrong. The figures which they quoted were nSt the 

a er figures ? -I do not go as far as that but certainly private capitalists thought that 
e Government was going to open a facLory of its own they did not come and put their 
• money in the private company. 

Then you say, “ now if a company like this could be assisted by Government by guarantee- 
ing a dividend like the municipal guarantee to some electric concerns for a limited period 
without- or even with a sulwcquent refund, the success would be assured/’ You wish that 
the Government should give help in the shape of«a guaranteed dividend ?— Yes. 

Then you say, “In the first place t.hc Government should see that the management 
of affairs is in the hands of experienced men of business who care more for the good manage* 
raent of the same rather tliun for their own personal gain. v Suppose a man like you 
starts a concern. With the reputation that you have with your other successful concerns 
do you not think that the capital will come to you, the public knowing that the manage- 
ment is good, without Government help ? — Well, the nature of our countrymen is such 
that they only come forward to subscribe to those industries which they have seen flour- 
ishing, and even with a man of repute in charge of it they won’t come forward to join a 
company of a kind of which they have no experience. 

Then you say, “ Wlion all or most of these shares have been disposed of and the public 
demand that the management should he placed in their hands, tho Government might 
gradually shift their control to tho public ; of course till the concern has proved a complete 
success the Government must keep a part of the powers in its own hands. ” Do you think 
when the people have taken shares you will still want Government control over it ? — Well, 
a sort of advico for sometime. 

Ad vice*, not control ? — Yes. 

Can you give any example where the Government have pioneered industries which 
they handed over to private concerns after working them successfully ?— I ha vo had 
a very sad experience. The Government pioneered an oil cake industry in Cawnporo, but 
I am very Horry to say that as tho Government did not have expert advice and simply 
acted on the advice of its councillors, the industry came to a sorrowful end. It had to shut 
down the factory and sell the machinery piecemeal. 

Your experience is that the Government have not pioneered any industry successfully ?-*■ 
— Mot so far in these provinces, because they did not take expert advice and did not put 
the right man in charge of it. 

Then any pioneer industry started by Government has not been successful yet t — 
That was the result of the proposed pulp project also. The ulla gr/iss has, I believe, been 
condemned by chemists in England for making fine paper. 

Then you say, “ The co-operative workshops at Bareilly arc, I hear an unqualified 
success. ” Have you visited the plaoe ?•— I have not visited the place. 

Do you know the person who conducts these co-operative workshops in Bareilly ?— I 
cannot say much about it. 

Are you in favour of co-operative socioties being given money for tjiese workshops 
instead of the agriculturists who need it most ? — The agriculturist’s claim is prior, no 
doubt, but in some oases this help given to workshops has also proved beneficial. For 
instance in some cases, as in Benares and other places they have been very successful. 

You have no knowledge of these Ba ci/ly workshops ?— No, I have no personal 
knowledge. 

Do you want Government technological institutions in important Government oontres ; 
do you want one in your province ? — Wherever some special industry or industries is or 
arc to bedovelopcd, an institute dealing with such industries at the place *ill be of great 
help —not technological institutes of a combined nature everywhere. 

You don’t believe in a oentral institute for the province, you believe that there ought 
to be different institutions at different places ?— Yes 

Then you speak of “ a chemical expert to the paper mills who could carry on experi- 
ments for the manufacture of bleaching powder on a commercial scale, ” and you say that 
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u the mills would be too gl&d to bear a moiety of the expenses incidental to his deputa- 
tion. ” Is the paper mill not working very successfully ? Are they not making good 
profits ?— They are working very satisfactorily, no doubt, but slill they do not get 
chemicals in sufficient (juantities so that the mind ol the management is never relieved. 

We think that if the chemical industry could be started in our province, the difficulty 
would be overcome. Failing that the temporary advice of a chemical expert will be 
very fcelpful. 

When your paper mill is working so successfully financially, why do you want that 
Government should bear a moiety of the expenses ?— Because the mills would like to enter- 
tain his services for only a limited period, afterwards he will go back to Government with ■ 
additional expeiience which will be of use to Government. 

Tnen you say, “ such results should not be made public unless and until the firm 
where the research has heon made expresses its willingness to do 80 ?”— For tho ‘ reason 
that they have paid for them. • 

You think that if Government lends you the servicos of an oxpurb and you pay for 
the expenses that the secrets which he discovers ought not to be made public ?— Yes, 
unless wc permit it. 

You don't think that if Government makes a condition when lending an expert, that, 
whatever new things he finds out must he published, then the firm won’t have the expert? — 

They may or they may not. The conditions might bo settled between the Government 
and the firm beforehand. 

You say, “ Indian manufacturers fight shy of advertising their goods. ” In what 
way ? Fight shy of the expense or something else ?— Thu expense 

Then you say, “ Commercial museums can be made permanent institutions, while 
holding of periodical public exhibitions will surely result in wider advertisement of the 
articles exhibited. ** What do you mean by periodical ? — Say, once in three years, small 
district exhibitions like what we had in Allahahad. Wo had two exhibitions, one a district 
and the other a provincial one. I advocate the former. 

You don’t want big public shows ? — 1 think they cost too much. 

Then you say, “ The principal Government departments would do well if they would 
publish lists of articles which they import and exhibit them in commercial museums, 
in addition to this they may offer handsome prizes. ” What do you mean by handsome 
prizes ? Is that in money ?— Yes, in money. 

Not medals or certificates ? — They are good in their own way but money is preferable* 
because they have to spend money over it. 

You say, 11 In our province there is a Board of Industries under the headship of the 
llon’ble Mr. A. H. Silver, a business man of the first class. Its constitution seems to me 
to be satisfactory. ” Is the consitution very satisfactory ? — Well, to mo it looks to be 
satisfactory. * 

All business and industrial people are there ? — There are all classes of people 
necessary to make a useful Board. 

What do you mean by all classes? — For instance, practical and theoretical. We have 
got people who know the views of those all round the world and can express them. 

What do you mean by " all round the world”?— They study the papers and know from 
them what is going on in the world. 

Do tho people who have got connections with industries not read these papers ? — Not 
many papers. Everybody, except a journalist, has a special line of interest and he generally 
studies matters bearing on his own industry or trade. 

Referring to! the constitution being satisfactory, would this bo so even though it 
contained all nominated members by tho Government and not elected ono3 ? — We have no 
system of election here as far as the industrial line is concerned. 

Do you prefer the nominated system or the election system? — I think at present we 
have no sound basis for election. 

Do you kuow conditions in other provinces?— I havo not studied the question. 

(Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy detailed to the witness the arrangements prevailing 
in Bombay and asked)— Would you like to have a Board of that kind ?— I think the existing 
Roard of Industries suits the province very well for the present. 
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Mr. A. Cha f terton.— Have you been connected with the Upper India Couper Paper 
Mills since their start ?— My father was a promoter and I only joined it in 1895. 

Do you know tfhen they started?— In 1879. 

Was any Government assistance given at that time ?— The Government specially made 
the condition that the paper for the use of Government was to he bought from the paper mills. 
This was in 1 882. * 

The whole of the capital of these mills is Indian?— Now a portion of it is Europeau 
capital but it is a very Bmall amount. 

You have no technical assistance, no chemist or technically qualified man in the 
mills Up to this wo have had none, but now we are feeling that we might get some sort 
of chemical assistance or employ a chemist ourselves. 

Have you any particular objection to employing a chemist yourselves?— The objection 
is that it might be too expensive. 

Don't you think it would be a good investment to get a certain amount of technical 
assistance in that way?— The large profits that we are making are only temporary profits, 
but wo don't think they will prove a permanent income. It is only on account of the War 
that foreign paper is not coming in and that lias increased the demand, otherwise in normal 
times we do not make much profit. 

Do you think it desirable to lay aside part of the large profits for this purpose?— We 
are just putting by some ol our profits for the purpose. 

Apart from the question of cost, do the Directors of the company experience any diffi- 
culty in deciding this question of getting technical assistance ? — Up to now we have been 
able to get chemicals either with difficulty or by paying very large prices in England, Japan 
or America, but we could not get the proper technical help with regard to the making of 
chemicals hero. 

These millB have been in existenco for 86 or 37 years, and during that time it must 
have been necessary to purchase new machinery and to undertake various new processes of 
manufacture from lime to time. How do you get any advice in these matters ; do you go to 
the manufacturers of the machinery?— We have the assistance and advice of the manager, 
and also the advice of the manufacturers from whom we buy the machinery. 

ITas your manager any experience of paper mills outside the mill he is now working 

j n i Yes, he haB been twenty years in the paper industry in England and has also been in 

Spain. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya.— You Bay, “the best moans of raising industrial 
capitul is by means of banks but banks are also not doing as they ought to do." Will you 
kindly explain what that means ; what banks have you in mind which are not doing what 
they ought to do, in t lie way of offering help to industrial enterprises?— I mean that the 
small industries don’l got the same sort of help from the banks, which the other big 
industries— especially those Industries managed by Europeans— got fvom them. 

From which bunks ?— For instance the Presidency Banks or other very big banks, such 
as the National and the A lliancc. 

Do you mean Indian business firms do not receive the same assistance from these banks 
as European firms do?— Yes, I do. 

And you feel the need of banks which would offer assistance to both kinds of business, 
viz., those managed by Indians as well as those by Europeans?— Yes. « 

Then you say, “ an attempt must be made to start banks." Do you think industrial 
banks, which will especially oner assistance to industries and industrial enterprises, should 
be established in several places in every province ?— I think, yes. 

You say, “ besides money grauts-in-aid and bounties and subsidies have, in the long 
run, a discouraging effect on the industries." But when you find that some foreign indus- 
tries are receiving Government subsidies in their own country and the products of those 
industries are being imported into our country, do you not think that in such a case 
Government woulu be justified in oflering bounties to counteract the bounties offered to 
foreign industries?—.! think I have explained that to Hon'ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. 
What I mean is th »t articles consumed iu our own country ordinarily do not require any 
subsidies but in cases like the one mentioned t>y you subsidies may prove useful. 

Then I understand you to say that if the Government of Japan or America is giving a 
subsidy to some industry, and that industry is competing with one of our Indian industries 
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then in finch a case Government should help the Indian industry ?— Yes, otherwise the oaae 
would bo similar to that of the Tirhoot Button Factory. They were selling buttons at a 
very fair price, but no sooner did the Government of Japan find that the Indian button 
factory was in their way than they subsidised their own factory which consequently under* 
aold here the product of the button factory of 1 irhoofc, and the poor factory has had to be 
shut down. 

About this paper pulp manufacture, how long is it since the matter was first referred to 
Government when assistance was asked for ?— It was three years ago. 

Where waB it proposed to start this manufactory ?— At Tulshipur near the Nepal 
Forest. 


Has Government any control of the land there?— Yes, land which yields very, nearly 
a lakh of mounds of forest grass yearly 


What is it that the promoters of the company applied for ? — To get grass on favour- 
able terms. A lease was granted by the Government but the War came on and the 
machinery that was advised by the export was. found to bo ohiefly of German make and 
could not be imported, and so the thing is hanging fire. 

Has the capital been subscribed ?— Not yet, because the industry is a new one and so 
many counter-views were published by Government and others, that capitalists became very 
shy of putting their money in. 

Did the Government publish any viows of its own regarding this ? —Not regarding this 
exactly, but thoy wanted to start their own factory with a capital of six lakhs of rupees to 
encourage manufacture of pulp from 'grass. 

Was the Government proposal published after the application was made ?— After the 
lease was given. 

And that you think acted as a damper to the promoters ?— Yes, it did. 


You say that when the Government has ascertained that a certain industry can he 
started with a fair hope of success, it should make the results of its enquiry public. You 
are not in favour of any such project being haned over to any private firms without suffi- 
cient information to the general public ?— No. 


You say that tho shares of the company which should he held by Government should be 
sold to the public. Would you make it a condition that they should ho offered preferably 
to the people of the province where the industry is to be started? — What I mean is that 
tho Indians have the prior right to buying the shares. For example, the .Baxoda State 
started a cotton mill there as the solo property of the State. No other cotton mill could 
be started, but when the Darbar found that the people fought shy of the State competition 
they sold the concern and now Baroda is a big centre for the cotton mill industry. I hero 
arc five or six mills all subscribed privately. ' 


You say that you will bo glad if the railways were held by joint stock-companies. 
Don't you know that the railways are becoming more and more nationalised, i e., owned 
by the Governments of the different countries. Don’t you want the profit of the railways 
to get to the general revenues of the country? Would that not be preferable? Yes I 
know that, but still what I mean is that if any aco P e could be found for Indian private 
ownership, then we might put in the money. 

You want to encourage private companies to start railways?— Yes, privato Indian 
companies. 


In the manufacture of bleach did you make any application on behalf of your mill to 

the Government to give you the assistance of a chemist ?— Wo did, and they gave us the 
loan of two chemists, but, owing to the circumstances under which the experiment was made, 
though it proved successful, the product did not come up to a commercial standard. 

Did you ask for the continuance of that help or did you give it up as hopeless?— No, we 
have not given it up *, we are going to try it again. 


You have spoken of a rebate on Balt. Hove you made any representation to Govern- 
ment in that behalf ? — Yes, we had some correspondence, but have not gono up for the 
reason that we are awaiting the result of our experiments on bleaoh. 

You say, “to improve the standard of labour I think tho first- requisite is that primary 
education be made oompulsory and free for those whose income is below a certain s an r . 
Would you not also reoommeud that in addition to primary education there should oe a 
wide system of teohnical education ? 1 see you have atoady said you want a net work of 
technical schools started inaddition to primary schools ?— Yes. 
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You say, “the department of teohnical education and training of labour should, I think, 
be organised on lines similar to those of secular education.” Do you want really another 
department of technical education or only a system of technical education worked on lines 
similar to those of general education ? — A system only. 


Witness no. 27. 

Mb. A. B. Shaksspeab, C.I.E., Merchant, Cawnpore. 

(Note.— The evidence written, and oral , of this witness was confidential.) 


Witness no. 28. 

« 

Mb. T. Gavin Jones, Managing Director , Empire Engineering Go Ltd., Cawnpore . ' 

Written Evidence. 

I. — Financial aid to industrial enterprises . 

1 know of no difficulty whatever in raising capital for sound and sufficiently attractive 
undertakings. 

In these provinces the principal source from which capital is drawn to establish 
manufacturing enterprises is the commercial community. 

The cotton ginning mills, flour mills, brick and lime kilns, and small oil mills, are 
largely financed by the Indian trading classes, and in these industries the tendency is to 
over-production ami a ruinous cutting of prices. While on the subject of competition, I may 
say that thore is a great tendency in Government departments to multiply workshops which 
are not really required. 1 notice now a suggestion has been made that Government should 
subsidise municipal workshops. Apart from this being a direct interference with private 
enterprise, it is not economical. Economy of production is attained by centralisation and 
increase of output. Moreover, workshops established by private enterprise, which have to 
work at a profit or go under, aro naturally run on more sound economic principles and are 
better training grounds for mechanics than Government workshops. 

As regards Government assistance, I am strongly opposed to any Government grants 
loans, or direct monetary assistance of any kind, as 1 think it needs to lead to unsound 
finance and management, also it may induce capitalists to invest ill unsound financial under- 
takings without enquiry, relying solely on the fact of Government support. An iudustrial 
bank might be useful. 

I thiuk the Government should concentrate such resources as are available for indusrtial 
development on guaranteed purchase of products. A very large quantity of Government 
orders still go to England and the Continent for goods which with a little encouragement 
could bo produced in India. The system of indenting through the India Office should be 
abolished as soon ;is possible, and British firms who supply the India Office hereby compelled 
to establish branch offices and possibly factories, or to appoint agents in India. The Indian 
Engineering Association, 1 believo, arc fully representing this aspect of the question to your 
Commission. 

Regarding pioneer factories, if Government do contemplate starting such factories, they 
should nob be undertaken before they have been submitted to the careful consideration of a 
Board of Industries constituted mainly of businessmen. Immediately such factories have 
been proved to be a sound commercial proposition they should be handed over to private 
enterprise. But even with pioneer factories, 1 consider the better course for Government 
to pursue is to guarantee purchase of products for a period; there will be no lack of capital 
for such factories if this is done. 

//.— Technical aid to industries. 

My experience of Government technical aid has not been conducive to confidence* I 
pioneered a match factory under Government technical advice which was valuoiess and 
most misleading. Excepting for village industries and sgxall industries, such as glass-work, 
I consider the so-called technical experts now employed by Government are not required. 
Sugar, cotton, leather, wool, and engineering employ their own experts and are not likely 
to allow’ Government experts to pry into the secrets of their trade. 

What is required by the larger industries is scientific advice. The whole system of 
technical and scientific research requires to be organized, for there is no organization at present* 
The agricultural, forestry and industrial departments of researoh require to be coordinated 
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4 iud centralised under an efficient Imperial Research Institute. By this 1 do not mean the 
abolition of provincial or departmental research work but oo-ordination of this work with a 
real live central body of authority. 

IV.— Other form* of Government aid to industriee. 

Q. 41.— This is a big question which requires a commission in itself if a broad view is Land polioy. 
taken of the subjeot. It is not quite clear from your query whether you include land for 
agricultural purposes. 

For manufacturing purposes only, the amendment of the Land Acquisition Act will 
probably put matters right in this respect. Personally I havo had no difficulty in this way, 
po 1 will leave this aspect of the question to others in Cawnpore who, 1 know, have had 
difficulty. 

The economic basis of India is agricultural. If the agricultural classes cannot produce 
a surplus for export, all manufacturing industries are gravely affected, aud indeed, during 
famine years actually suffer most soveroly. 

A number of manufacturing industries are retarded in their development owing to the 
backwardness of agriculture. To begin with, the purchasing power of the peoplo is very 
low, which of course affects all manufacturing industries. The cotton industry requires a 
better staple of cotton, the leather industry a better quality of hides, and improved methods 
of handling them before they reach the factory. In these provinces tanning materials are 
required which could he very easily grown, but neither the Agricultural nor the Forest 
department havo yet moved in the matter, although the suggestion was pul. to them years 
ago. Why should woollen mills have to^impurt wool from Australia? The sugar industry 
was steadily dying till the war broke out and Government clapped a duty on imports of 
sugar. A better quality of cane and a reformed land policy is, 1 believe, what this industry 
wants. 

In my own business here are our engineering works situated in the heart of an 
agricultural country, and in spite of much effort the work to be done for agriculture, is 
infinitesimal. I venture to say that in no other agricultural country in the world, China 
excepted, could an engineering works be established without receiving a largo measure of 
support from agriculture. 

1 have had the experience of working in a Colony before coming to India, and from the 
economic point of view, what has struck mo more than anything else in ludia is the hopeless 
backwardness of agriculture and the utter poverty of the agricultural classes. Their 
condition is no doubt better than it used to he, aud it is improving, hut. in comparison with 
other countries the progress is very small. 

The surplus agricultural produce per head of population' which an agricultural country 
is capable of exporting, is a fair criterion of the prosperity of the people, and a comparison 
with other agricultural countries is illuminating. 

1 have taken the figures for exports of agricultural produce only, and the percentage 
per head is approximate, but accurate enough for the purpose of comparison. 

British India can only export a 7«. 9rf. value per head of population j New Zoaland 
XI 7 pur head, Australia Xll, Canada £10 and Argentino £12. Of course, theso will bo 
considered new countries and not a fair comparison, but here.* we have some old countries, 

Denmark £10 per head? Jamaica £5, Egypt £2-7, ltusnia, a notoriously backward country 
exports 12*. 3d. value per head, plus a large value in minerals and manufactures. South 
Africa with a population of a little over a million Whites and 4 million Negroes (notoriously 
indolent) is largely engaged in the production of minerals, and yet exports £1-10, value pel 
head of agricultural produce. China is the only country whose economic conditions arc 
worse than in India. 

Is it not an anomaly that here, where oil seeds naturally grow better than in any othez 
country, the oppressing industry is hampered bocausc the agricultural population do not 
utilise the oil-cake, which is greedily taken up by ether agricultural countries to the 
tuno of 140 lakhs of rupees worth per annum, and oil-seeds to the value of 2,560 lakhs arc 
exported per annum ? Also that bores aud manures are exported to the tune of 100 lakhs 
per annum, which ought to be utilised in tho country to produce better crops ? 

, The system of land tenure is such that in many districts it paralyses all progress, tho 
holdings are so small that the unfortunate cultivator after paying his rent can hardly eke 
out a living. He is frequently a sub-tenant ground down by an occupancy tenant who, in 
his turn, is squeezed by the landlord who pays the Government the land revenue. How is 
it possible for agriculture to prosper under such conditions. I will not venture to suggest 
remedies without adequate knowledge of the intricacies of the subjeot, but I venture to say 
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that if the agricultural department were made efficient, some useful suggestionsjjwould 
come from them. 

In my opinion what the industries in this country as a whole require as much as 
anything else, is a real live Imperial agricultural department, managed by men whose life- 
work has been agriculture, and not by men who, clever as they may he, have only thg expe- 
rience behind them of the law courts and of the collection of revenue on the old principle* 
as was practised by Akbur. Much moro money should he expended in the improvement of 
agriculture, in the distribution of seeds, manure and implements, in the extension of well- 
irrigation, and improvement of cattle. 

F .~ Training of labour and supervision. 

What industry requires, in my opinion, is the training of the artisan and not the 
supervisor. • 

There is a great want of uniformity in the standard of examinations for Mechanical 
Engineers. Such tests should be made uniform ami the certificate applicable all over India. 
All Government builers should be under lioiler Act and the same laws applicable to their 
mechanics. 


VI.— General official administration and organization. 

I think the soundest organization is Provincial Directors of Industry with -|he status 
of Secretaries to Government, with Boards of Industry whose functions should be advisory, 
and who should be largely composed of business men and not as it is at present in this 
province with four business men on a board of 17, 

I also advocate an Imperial Industries department separate from the so-called Commerce 
and Industries department, whose function will be to co-ordinate the work of the provinces. 

VI L — Organization of technical and scientific departments of Government . 

My reply to this is contained in my reply to heading II. 

IX. — Other forms of Government action. 

The patent law administration in India is a farce, and a patent right is not worth the 
paper it is written on. Litt le or no attempt is made at a search. The patent laws in Great 
Britain are also hopelessly defective and no doubt will be amended after the war, when I 
suppose the Indian Laws will come iuto line. This is an Imperial mutter which should be 
made uniform, all over the Empire, so that a pateul in one part of the Empire can be valid in 
another. The American patent, law administration is the best. 

While on this subject of patents, I consider a hardship is imposed on Government 
servants by their not, being permitted to take out patents and obtain the pecuniary benefit of 
their ingonuity and enterprise. Not only is it an injustice, but it is also a check on 
initiative, enterprise, and progress. 

i 

In my experience, Government departments have little respect for patonts and the 
Patent laws. One department lias attempted to purloin no less than three patents we have 
been instrumental in pioneering and placing on the market. 

Little progress can be made in this direction till Government are more sympathetic 
towards commerce and industry. Unless Government agree to utilise the powers on 
reasonable terms how can any efToctive hydro-electric scheme on any of the waterfalls 
in the Himalayas bo introduced ? ^ 

My partner, Mr. I). Macbeth, spent ovor two years surveying such a scheme and nego- 
tiating with Government on behalf of a powerful Syndicate which was backed by some of 
the biggest financial houses in London. 

Power was to be distributed at high tension throughout the Punjab from Peshawor to 
Amritsar, for railway irrigation, and industries, which are now hampered by the high price 
of coal. And what one would have thought would have appealed more than anything else 
to Government, for the distribution of cheap power for fans and lights in all the many 
barracks in the Punjab and the N.-W. Frontiers. Bpt the Government departments could 
not be brought into line, and one of the finest hydro-electrfc schemes ever surveyed in India 
was eventually crushed and had to be abandoned by tho syndicate, owing to the long delays 
and the narrow-minded policy of the Government. 

I happen to know that sometime afterwards,' with a change of personnel in the 
Government departments concerned, great regrot was felt that the scheme was not enoouraged 
and strongly supported at tho time, but it* was too lato; and India lo3t not only the found*' 
tion of a beneficial scheme, but also the confidence of important financial houses in London 
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whose resources went to develop other countries where industry was better understood. 
One of the directors of the Syndicate came from London to impress upon the Government 
the comprehensive and bene&cial nature of the scheme which they were prepared to finance, 
so that it was not for want of endeavour to fully inform the Government that the scheme 
failed. Au efficient Industries dopart inert would have helped such a scheme to* tro 
through. r 8 

I am afraid my written evidence has extended a great deal further than I originally 
intended but 1 hope some information of value to the Commission may be gleaned from 
these notes. J 


Oral Evidence, 9 th November, 1916. 

President.— How long have you been in this country ?— Fifteen years. 

I understand your father was here before you ?— Yes. lie pioneered most of the 
industries, wool, cotton, etc., in Oawnpore. 

You aro a member of the Advisory Board for Industries ? — Yes. 

And you arc a trained mechanical engineer ? — Yes. 

In your note you say, “ while on the subject of competition I may say that there is a 
great tendency in Government departments to multiply workshops which are not really 
required.’* I suppose you will admit that in some cases it will bo necessary for Government 
to maintain a reserve of workshops and cortain manufacturing concerns for the purpose of 
having a safeguard for the manufacture of munitions ?— Yos, but I saw the other day a 
suggestion made that other workshops should be subsidised, for instaucc, municipal 
workshops. Once Government starts giving money grants for that purpose it means a 
considerable extension of workshops and coming into direct competition with private 
enterprise. 

You are not prepared to formulate what you would regard as a suitable re- 
commendation bearing on that particular question ?— Well, I should say that excepting the 
Ordnance department aud the railways any workshops established by Government Should lie 
purely restricted to repair work. 

That is the kind of recommendation you would like to see us make ? — Yes. 

You also say that the system of indenting through the India Office should be abolished us 
soon as possible. What do you mean by •' as soon as possible ” ? — I mean that this cannot 
be done all at once. You can take certain articles and say that these will no longer be 
ordered through the India Office, and as it is found that suitable supplies are available by 
calling for tenders in India only, gradually reduce the indents through the India Office, I 
thiuk that if it was understood that tenders would be called for and placed in India for 
i very thing before going to tho India Office, you would find British firms would establish 
their agents or branch offices, or perhaps in si me cases factories in India. 

What system of Government machinery would you suggest for the purpose of replacing 
the India Office Stores department ? — I would like each department to he independent. 
For instance, tho railways can purchase their own stores and their own requirements and 
call for tenders in India. The Public Works department in each province will do the same. 
In any case even as matters now stand before going to the India Office, lists of all require- 
ments should be referred to the Director of Industries to sec whether they aro obtainable 
in India ? 

But would the Director of Industries be ordinarily in a position to say ? Take a simple 
case like this, — if I wanted to order a theodolite, would he be able to tell me whether I can 
get it ?— He can tell you whether it can bo got in his province or not. 

Supposing I was going to get a theodolite how am I to check the quality of tho article ? 
The Director of Industries may not be an expert in theodolites ?— Your department, I take 
it, will know what they ar<* buying. You have men inthe department who know what they 
should buy. 

Would this system not be liable to abuse ?— I do not think so. 

It may be that an officer may wwit a particular kind of article, but when he is replaced 
by somebody who is acting for him, he may want a different kind of theodolite, and with a 
few such changes in the officers you may have as many kinds of theodolite ? — The whole thing 
* ould be done departmental^ not bjrindividuafr officers. For instance, this Government 
up in Naini TW would be quite capfireifc of purchasing all that is required for the province, 
mid have men who can pass the articles. I think under the present system there is too 
much Centralisation. 1 would decentralise. 
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If you have decentralisation, you lose the privilege of buying at contract rates ?— Why ? 

Because you would be buying on a small scale. If all the department requisitions 
Wtre put together it would make a sufficient order to warrant a firm producing on a large 
scale and thus supplying at a lower rate ?— I take it that each department purchases on 
quite a largo enough scale to buy at the cheapest rate 

It is impossible. Take my own old department, for instance, of 21 officers, we imported 
hundreds of different kinds of things each year, but not one of them was a big article ?— 
Manufacturing firms purchase just as cheaply as the Government do and pro ! >ably cheaper. 

You won’t then got the benefit of co-oporation, Government implies the co-operation of 
all Government departments ? — Whatever benefit you get by oo-operatioii in buying on & 
very large sonic through the India Office, I think, is more than counterbalanced by the 
disadvantage of not being able to buy departmontally. 

That is to say, you compart- purchasing in this country with purchasing through the 
India Stores department ?-~ My idea is to purchase as much as possi I >Ie in this country and 
that the Government should be induced to buy in this country. 

That is already the spirit of the Government rules, but how can these rules be put into 
practice more effectively ?— It would be more effective if the purchasing power were to he 
decentralised. I recognise the difficulties but I think they can he got over. It is a 
quest ion of organization. 

It, is quite obvious th.it if you have different, purchasing officers asking for the same 
article, they would be charged each of them, a rate which would be greater than what would 
be charged if the separate orders were lumped together because a company would then be 
able to layout its plant, to manufacture on n large scale ?— I do not think that follows, 
because each department, would be able to get t enders on the best terms. 

They may ask for hundreds of small things but not one of them worth making a contract. 
When they are all lumped together you cannot, only make a contract but forward contracts 
for years to come ?— This inay apply to a very few articles which can be left out of consideration 
when viewing the whole subject. Tin* bulk of the materials are required departmental ly in 
1 irgc enough quantities to enable them to purchase at the most favourable rates. 

You do not think it is possible t.n establish in this country for the Government of India 
n department that will purchase and teat stores of all kinds in the same way as is done by 
the India Office ? — I think that might be done. Thnt would be a move in the right 
direction ; hut 1 would prefer to see it decentralised more. There would lie no difficulty in 
that department get, ting its supplies from any province because they would liave their agents 
throughout India ?- That would certainly be amove in the right, direction. 

Would you prefer that or the Local Governments buying their stores separately I— -The 
Local Government doing it separately. 

What would you do for Ooorg, the Andamans. Delhi and the North-West Frontier 
Provinces ? — You will have to make separate arrangements for small provinces. For instance, 
the Andamans would purchase through the Bengal Government. I tako a broad view that 
the purchasing power should be decentralised. I have not gone into details. 

You are not propared to distinguish between these two proposals— a purchasing 
department for the Government of India as a whole, or a purchasing department for each 
separate Local Government ?— In principle I prefer purchasing provincially and 
departmentally. 

I understand that the general trend of your written evidence is that yod would prefer 
to see in this country greater expenditure and more concentrated effort on the part of the 
Government towards the development of agriculture ?— Certainly. 

You think that with the increase of prosperity among the agricultural population 
there would be greater purchasing power and indirectly therefore greator support for other 
forms of industry ?— Yes. It is the orux of the whole thing. 

Had you in your mind the, fact that this country gets its spare pocket money from the 
balance of exports ?— Yes. 

Would you consider this correct that the development of manufacturing industries in 
this country would not appreciably affect ttys total of exports or imports?*— No. You think 
that the increase of wealth due to the development of industries would in the samy way 
give the country greater purchasing power from abroad ; that is, it would be able to 
purchase other articles that are not now imported ? — If you develop manufacturing 
industries it will increase the purchasing pawer of the people. With a few exceptions, such 
as jute and hides, I do not think that the manufacturing industries are capable of very 
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great expansion for export, but they can ; be level oped to replace certain imports, whioh 
would » of course, give you a better balance. 

After all what you have in mind, I behove, is not the total quantity of exports or the 
total quantity of imports but the balance in onr favour 1 — Yos. 

You have given us an illustration of a hydro-electric scheme that fell through because you 
think the Qovornment did not look at the proposal in a sufficiently broad-minded way. Am 
I to understand you to suggest that if you had industries more conspicuously represented 
bv Government machinery with the Government of India, schemes of that kind would * 
receive more symathelic consideration ?— I think so. 

You are, in fact, in favour then of an Imperial Industries Department ?— Yes. 

What functions would you give thpt department ?— I would give it the care of 
industries and advising the Government in matters of duties, taxes, facilities for transport, 
land laws, etc., and the duty of bringing pressure to bear on other departments that may be 
hindering the development of industries. 

What kind of officers would it be composed of ?— I would prefer to see business men in 
it. 

Is it to l»e u department of the Local Government or a department of the Government 
of India subordinate to one of the Ministers ?— I think I have stated my idea in my written 
evidence. My idea is that such a department should co-ordinate the work of the provinces 
and that there should be a Mininter of Industries in direct communication with the 
Government of India and not subordinate^ any other Minister. 

Horible Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbkoy . — You an- ihe Managing Director of the 
Empire Engineering Co., Ltd. ?— Yes. 

Was it started by you ?— Yes. 

You say, 11 1 am strongly opposed to any Government grants, loans or direct monetary 
assistance of any kind *7— Yew. 

Do you know that foreign countries have become industrially groat because their 
Governments have supported their industries ?— The usual way is the fiscal way which we 
arc not allowed to discuss here. 

Do you, think that if machinery is given on the hire-purchase system it would help the 
industries of the country ?— No. 1 think that if an iu.lustry is worth starting or developing 
you will find that private enterprise would do that. 

Do you know that many an industry in this country is not being started, because the 
people do not know about it or have not confidence, because they do not know al>out it, 
although having a good deal of capital to invest ?— Except in the cose of very large 
industries requiring a very large amount ol capital I do not think that it is so. 

What match factory under Government technical advice did you start?— The North 
lndis Match Factory. I was the pioneer of that factory. 

Where was it ?— At Bareilly. Mr. C. T. Allen is managing it and he has taken it 
over. 

You say, ** If the agricultural classes cannot produce a surplus for export - • 

What do you mean by that ?-A certain amount of agricultural produce is required for the 
country to consume and the surplus produce is exported. 

Do you think it should always produce a surplus for export ?— Yes. The people always 
do so anil must do so in order to live. 

You talk, in the 4th section, of a better quality of hides. Can you explain ? -Growing 

a better quality of cattle and employing bettor methods of flaying and handling the hides 

before they come to the factory. I was in the Government Harness Factory and renvirke l 
on some excellent leather straps being made and was informed by the officer in charge that 
ihat leather came from Australia. Cows with hides like that are not grown in Indn. 

Is that not due to climate also and pasture ? — I am not capable of giving a reply oil 
i his subject. I think that the cattle are capable of improvement. 

You say India is hopelessly backward in agriculture and the agricultural classes are 
utterly poor. What is the remedy for it ?— I leave this question to the Agricultural 
department. 
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Tou talk of India’s exports. Can you tell us about the internal trade of the country 
and how much is consumed ?— I could not. Three hundred millions of people eat a good 
deal. 


It hios a big population compared with New Zealand and Australia ? — Yes. 

You recommend provincial Directors of Industries with the status of Secretaries to 
Governments. You would need a Secretary for the Forest department too ?— That I would 
not- like to answer. 

Canyon tell us why your hydro-electric scheme fell through ?— We wanted the 
Government to utilise the power, but we could not get them to come to terms. Without 
Government support the scheme could not go through. 

Bon. Pandit M. M. Malaviya,.— You say that you arc opposed to the multiplication of 
workshops by Government. Do you think that private workshops will take in a Bdfficieiently 
large number of young men to be trained in them ? — Whatever work has to be done in the 
country in this way requires workshops. II you have Government workshops you have r 
got to do away with private workshops. They cannot live together. I think the private 
workshop is a better training ground than the Government one. 

Have you seen the Government workshop at Bareilly ? — Yes. 

Don't you think that it is turning out very good trained young men? — Yes. 

Better than those trained by private workshops ? — I would not like to say that. 

You are not prepared to dispute it ?— I could not compare the two. It is a carpentry 
school. We do not do much carpentry work. 

Have you seen the Government technical school at Lucknow Yes. 

You know that they train young men ? — Yes. 

Have you had any experience of such young men ?— 1 had one or two men sent to 
me. Some of them are all right, most of them are no good. 

How many have you had '—I cannot say from that school particularly, but from 
various schools, 1 have about a dozen of them. I do not recollect having one from that 
school particularly. I have had them from Konrkee. 

You know of no difficulty whatever in raising capital for sound and sufficiently 
attractive undertakings. Have you had occasion to raise capital many times ?— I had to 
obtain capital when I first came out here. It was fifteen years ago. 

Where did you raise it from— the European community or the Indian community ?— 
European community al most ent i rely. J 

You have no experience of raising capital from Indians?— No. 

You say, “The cotton ginning mills, flour mill*, brick and lime kilns and small oil 
mills are largely financed by the Indian trading classes.’ 1 Have you had anything to do 
with them practically ?— I am always in touch with these people. I have never financed or 
run a ginning mill. I have not had any share in them or in their management. 

You have spoken about their tendency to over-production. Is that remark based 
on actual oxpenenco ?— In the engineering business we come in touch with every industry 
in the country. J J 

Do you speak from personal knowledge when you say that the difficulties are due to 
the ruinous cutting of prices?— 1 think so m some cases. 

You say, "Even with pioneer factories I consider the better course for Government to 
pursue is to guarantee purchase of products for a period ; there will bo no lack of capital 
for such factories if this is done. ” Do you here also mean European capital and not Indian 
capital ?— European or Indian. As a matter of fact, in pioneer industries Indian capital 
does not come forward readily, but as soon as the industry is established you can get phmty 
of Indian capital. For instance, you can get Indian capital for cotton mills, but for a 
pioneer industry as a rule Indian capital is very shy. 

In the established industries of Cawnpore which are under European management is 
there largo Indian capital employed ?-Thcre are some. Some of the factories here are 
owned by Indians? Take the sugar mills. There are three sugar mills here owned by 
Indians. 
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What about cotton mills, weaving mills, or ginning mills ?— The bulk of the oapital 
is from Europeans, but Indians also invest in them ana buy shares. Yes, I am a Director 
in the Huir Mills. 

Tou think that if agriculture were developed there would be greater purchasing 
power among people ?— Yes. 

You have compared what people iu several other countries are able to scud out. You 
have not compared the yield per acre ?— I have compared population with exports. 

But do you know that generally the yield per acre in other countries is very much 
greater than here ?— I believe that is the case. 

What do you think would lead to greater improvement in agriculture— more agricul- 
tural and general education?— I do not think that education has much to do with it. 

Surely scientific education has something to do with the improvement of agriculture? 
To a certain extent. 

llow can you bring about scientific agriculture without education ?— It is more by 
demonstration. It docs need education, but noL college education 

Agricultural school education ?— Yes. Material assistance they want, more than 
anything else. 

In what form ?— I hive stated in my written evidence : distribution of seeds, immures 
and implements, improvement of cattle, more demonstration farms, an improved laud policy, 
and a reformed Agricultural department* 

You say, "What industry requires, in my opinion, is the training of the artisan and not 
the supervisor." Where would you get supervisors from ? — You can gel the supervisors 
from your artisans. You cau always pick your best men and train them. What we want 
tn do is to improve the artisan. 

You do not want men of hotter education as managers ? — If you get artisans better 
e lucated then you can pick your supervisors from them. 

You do not want supervisors and managers who have had a regular training? —There 
no big demand. 

For what area was the hydro-elcctic scheme intended ?— For the whole of the Punjab, 
IVshawar and Amritsar. 

Hon'blc Sir F. II. Stewart. — Has not demand increased lor skillod workmen and 
an wans generally and the demand become greater than the supply? — I do not think so. We 
do not find any difficulty. There is always difficulty in getting first class men. 

You do not find difficulty in getting traiuod workmen for your own shops? — There is 
great difficulty in getting first class men. There arc plenty of carpenters, blacksmiths, 
tanners, and arlisuus generally, but they are indifferently trained. 

Is the object of these Government schools and workshops which you have suggested to 
increase thd supply of those trained men? — 1 do not think it is the idea. My idea is lo 
improve the quality of the present artisan. 

You do not think that Government schools and workshops would tend iu that 
direction ?— I think they should be more in touch with the actual manufacturers. 

You would not graut the prop wition that the object of Government is not to interfere 
with private enterprise but to help it ?— That is what I hope the object is. 

You will agree that it is likely to be the result*— that is, help it?— I think a school for 
artisans would help. 

With reference to your romarks about the imperial department of industries which you 
advocate, would you give the head of it any executive functions at all, or would it be 

merely co-ordinating an i advisory ? - I do not think it could bo anything else but advisory. 

• 

You leave the executive control in the hands of the provincial authorities?— 
Yes. 

( Witness here gave confidential evidence.) 

Horihle Sir R.N. Mookerjee . — You talk about Government subsidising workshops. 
Every Government is bound to help municipalities by giving grants-in-aid?— Municipalities 
can do what they like with their own money. 
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Water works or drainage works are all subeidised by Government. Municipalities 
cannot do without holp from Government ?— That is a question of finance. If municipali- 
ties want to they can put up their own workshops with their own funds however they raise 
the money. There was a suggestion that municipal workshops should be subsidised by 
Government in order to train mechanics, that is to say, specific grants for workshops for 
educational purposes. „ 

The Government is doing it with the object of training more mon ? — That may bo, 
but it would mean establishing workshops for municipal work which would compete with 
private enterprise. Technical schools are quite different from manufacturing workshops. 

A technical school cannot be maintained without a workshop. There cannot be a 
technical school without a workshop attached to it ? — Only a workshop on a very small scale 
for demonstration purposes and not to manufacture and compote with private enterprise. 

You say that Government assistance would lead to unsound finance and management 
and there is the question, if the Government give assistance to any industry what control 
the Government should have in such cases ? If the Government give any assistance to any 
industry they would naturally havo a proper control. How thon will there he mismanage- 
ment and had finance ?— 1 hat is one of the difficulties. Government should not give any 
money or advance at* all. You do not. wanl Government control in private enterprise. It 
is quite possible to have mismanagement and bad finance under Government control. 

You say that Government, should not help any industry? — Should not give any 
morn t iry advance. 

How can it help then ? — By purchase of products. 

You have no experience to tell us that it has led to unsound finance and mismanage- 
ment from your past experience? —I won't mention names, but the other day a small tanning 
industry which was admittedly unsound was given a loan of Rs. 5,000. That Us. 5,000 may 
be expended and may induce other persons to put in more. What guarantee have we that 
all that money will not be lost ? 

You are one of the Board of Industries ? — Yes. 

You agreed ?— I disagreed. 

Have you made any sugar machinery in your workshops ? — Yes. 

Does the Agricultural department place any order with you?-— They do not use much 
in the way of sugar machinery. If they want, agricultural tools and other implements they 
do come to us. 

You said that they never give any such help ?— I simply say that it is difficult. They 
do not withhold work from us. What I moan is that the industrial development is very 
small. 

■ 

Dr. E Hopkxnson . — How many men do you employ in your workshops, and how many 
of them are skilled ? — Wo employ 600 men in our workshops. Three-fourths of these are 
skilled. 

How are the skilled mon recruited ? — They are taken on in Cawnpore. Sometimes 
we have to go lo other places for them. We do employ boys, none under 14 years of ago. 

You have no apprenticeship system in your workshops ?— We have a few apprentices. 

They are not iudeutured in any way ?— We do not indenture them but we have an 
understanding. 

You have an understanding that they shall stay for sometime? — We do not give them 
any certificate unless they have served three years. 

Do you move them from one workshop to another ?— Yes. 

You undertake to do so?— Yes. If a man turns out a smart man wo try to bring him 
up for higher work. 

These apprentices, arc they educated boys ? —I could not say. Our best apprentices 
are men who have not attended any technioal'school at all. 

At what age do they home ?— About 16. - 

And you'givo them a systematic training in the shops ?— Do you 'give them any 
theoretical training*— No. 
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Do they set any other training in any other way ?— I do not think so. There aro no 
night schools here. 

Do you say that without any theoretical training in course of time they turn out to be 
competent men?— That is where the technical school would come in, to give them some 
bort of education and improve their work. Our groat trouble really is to make these 
nrtisaife understand what accuracy means and also finish. They should bo taught to think 
more and not to work purely mechanically. 

From your own point of view as an employer where do you want the technical school • 
to come in?— I think if you have a technical school you could take such men as have 
proved themselves adaptable to any particular craft and allow them to go away for a 
period for training. 

Do you want to get men in your shops*who have been through the technical school, or 
do you want to retain them in your shops till tho age of 19 or 20 and then allow them to 
cuter the school ?— We have no further intorost in the men who leave our shops. As fa 
as we are concerned we want to get artisans trained and made capable of doing better work. 

Can you suggest any means of getting them? — If technical schools are established in 
places whore artisans are required, I think they can get tho training, and the mills will be 
only too glad to assist in giving the men some theoretical training, lhat is while they are 
working, by means of night schools and lotting them leave work early with an inducement 
r.liat when they improve they would get higher wages. 

Would you allow your promising follow to stop for two days in the weuk and then go 
to a technical school ? — A certain number of hours every day. 

That you will be prepared to do ?— Yes. 

That would benefit you and these men ?— Yes. 

About the draftsmen you employ, how have they been educated? — Wc get them from 
firms in Calcutta. 

In turning Out men to be supervisors, you mean foremen in the workshops or men to 
go out erecting and starting plant?— As a rule wo have to depend on Europeans for 
supervisors. 

Is not that the exact contrary of what you were saying 1 I think you said in answer 
io a question of the Pandit that you can produce out of yoiir own shops from your own 
artisan class suitable and competent supervisors ? — Thou 1 meant for Mistries, a foreman of 
icings of men. For the higher work you have to omploy Europeans. 

Where is the line to be drawn? What do you mean by higher work and lo*er work ? — 
You have supervisors for certain gangs of men and for that we generally employ Indians — 
those picked from the best of our artisans. Then to superviae a whole department you want 
i European, i hat is the UHual practice in India. 

Take a concrete instance. You are erecting a pumping plant somewhere up-country. 
Cun you trust the supervision to an Indian or must you have an European? — Personally I 
find I have to send an European. 

You would not feci satisfied that the work would be done properly if entrusted to an 
Indian?— That is so. 

With regard to the hydro-elect ric scheme do you say that tho Government of India 
would be justified in instituting a general hydro-electric survey of tho whole of tho country? 
Or, would you leave it to private enterprise to select and survey tiny water supply which 
they might wish to take up ?— I do not know. A Government survey might be useful, 
although I cannot help thinking that private surveys have pretty well covorea tho ground. 

Hon'ble Sir R . N. Mookerjee. — Don’t you think that there would be difficulty in 
private enterprise making a general survey of hydraulic power for generating electricity, 
on account of land question, the rights of possession, etc. ?— Yes. 

Practically without Governrau# help no private enterprise or firm could make such a 
survey ?— Well, I find that in most of these big schemes the surveys have been made by 
private enterprise. 

But with Government permission ?— Certainly. 

Government must give permission to enter into land, on a river, etc.? — Government 
must come in but the whole thing is done by private enterprise. How long did your survey 
take ?— It took two years. 
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That was not for general information ?— It was for our own information. 

Mr. A* Chatterton.—Uwe you any experience of tho Indian trained engineers from 
Boor k re ?— I have. 

Do you think that they are satisfactory men to be put in charge of a department, 
or branches of your engineering work ?—I have not got any. 

Would it not ho practicable to utilise them to a certain extent ?— I have tried them. 

They have proved satisfactory? — Not so far. 

You say you are opposed to assistance being rendered to industries by various methods, 
one of them i cing the supply of machinery on hire system. You also say 14 Hero arc our 
engineering works situated in the heart of an agricultural country, and in spite of mueh 
effort tho work to l»e done for agriculture is infinitesimal.” Would you approve of 
Government assisting land-owners ami agriculturists to obtain machinery on hire purchase 
system ?— Certainly. 

That is to say, to a certain extent you withdraw your opposition to Government 
assistance being rendered by the supply of machinery cm hire purchase system? — Agricul- 
ture is very different from i nan ii fact u ring industries. 

Your remark about the supply of machinery on hire purchase system is intended to 
apply mainly to the larger industries ? — Yes. 

And not. in the smaller industries ? — Not to village industries. 

For instance, supply of pumping plants, supply of village oil-mills, and sugar-crushing 
plant ?— I think that could be done. 

Has it been done in this part of the country ? — No. 

Government do not purchase from you machinery and sell it again on the hire purchase 
system? — I do not think they do. I do not know of any case. 

You would not object to that ? — No. 

As a matter of developing the industries of the country? — No. That is rather tho 
development of agriculture. 

Ill Cawnpoi e there is no school for the training of mechanics or urn* ers employed at 
the mills and factories hero ?— No. 

Then- is one at Lucknow ?— Yos. 

Do you think it would bo better if that school were startod at Cawnporo?— It is a bettei 
place. 

You know that in Lucknow the hoys spend three years in the school and thou two years 
in the workshops ?— Yes. 

You would prefer them to geL technical education at til ' same time as they are getting 
workshop practice ? — Yea. 

Hon'hle Sir F. H ’. Stewart.—* You arc a member of the Board of Industries. How 
often dues the Board meet ? — The Board meets once in throe months. 

Is it also doing work by circulation ?— The Director of Industries circulates documents. 
He is the Secretary of the Board. 

What is the term of appointmont of the ordinary members of the Board ?«— I could not 
toll you. 

Lifetime ?— I could not tell you. 

It is an honorary appointment ? — Yes. 

Do you thiuk that the Board is doing useful work ?--No. 

You waut to make certain specific recommendation with reference to making it more 
alive, more useful ?— Yes. o 

By reducing its numbers ?— It is unwieldy enough already. I think I should make it 
smaller. I should have a large proportion of business men on it. 

Do you think that the Chairman should be nominated ?— I think the Chairman should 
be elected. 
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Witness No. 29. 

Hb. J. 0. Ryan, Secretary, representing the Upper India Oham her of Commerce, 

Oawnpore* 

Written evidence. 

I*— Financial aid to industrial enterprises * 

Q* l.^Stated broadly, atd as a general rule, tfce experience of the Committee goes t° 
show that no difficulty is experienced or can reasonably be expected in raising capital to 
finance industrial enterprises where such are sound propositions put forward by persons of 
stability and experience and the management of which ib to be entrusted to Directors and 
Managers trained in business and possessing knowledge and experience. 

Q . 6.— Of the methods suggested in question 5 whereby Government can afford 
assistance to existing and new industries, the seventh, i.e., 11 guaranteed Government 
purchase of products lor limited periods ” appears to my Committee the most reasonable 
and valuable. 

Q, 7.— In regard to Government pioneer factories, the opinion ol the Committee is that 
thete, in the case of certain industries new to India, and of wliioh, frtm seasonal, climatic or 
other reasons, experience in other countries is not reliable as a guide, are of the utmost 
value, and the Committee would cite as an example the pioneer factory established in 
Cawnpoie for the manufacture of cotton-sced oil and oil-cake. 

Q. 8.— The establishment of pioneer factorial by Government should only bo undertaken 
when it has been shown to the Palis fact ion of the Board of Industries, where such exists, 
and of Government, that private enterprise will not embark on tho venture, and under no 
circumstances should Government establish a pionee r factory which is likely to prove 
competitive with any established industry or existing private venture to which the new 
industry might be held to appertain or of which it may reasonably be considered a branch. 

A pioneer faetoiy should, generally speaking, be doted as soon as it has been conclusive- 
ly shown that the industry is not remunerative, but this conclusion should only le arrived 
at after the retults of the working have been carefully gone into and examined by competent 
industrialists, whether in Government or private impli.y, and thereafter pronounced as 
liopelcf-s by the Board of Industries or other similar organisation which would have the 
care and supervision of such factories as one of its moHt importunt duties. 

On the other hand, such picneer factories should be handed over to private enterprise 
as soon as it has been shown that undi r normal conditions success is reasonably certain. 

Only under exceptional circumstances should a successful pioneering experiment be con- 
verted into a permanent Government enterprise. 

In expressing this’ opinion my Committee are not unmindful of the fact that they have 
quite recently leccmmended tho retention by Government in its own hands of the Bhowali 
Turpentine Factory. 

The reasons underlying this recommendation are not inconsistent with the opinion now 
expresfeed inasmuch as the dependence of tho turpentine factory on the exploitation by 
Government of the forests from which the raw material is obtained must remain a govern- 
ing factor so long as the present transport difficulties of Kumaun continue. It may in fact 
be said that until these transport facilities are very greatly improved the Bhowali Turpentine 
Factory is still in its experimental stage and the conditions governing it are, from tho 
lack of transport, not yet normal. 

II — Technical aid to industries* 

In considering the broad question of Government technical aid to industries, the 
Committee note a reference in questions 17 and 18 to Government experts, and m this 
connection they feel that any scheme of assistance based on the importation by Government 
of an expert must, to bo successful, be based on the obtaining by Government of thoroughly 
practical exponents of the industry»on which they are supposed to advise. Mere theoretical 
knowledge obtained in a laboratory is worse than useless. What is wanted is thorough 
practical experience under varying conditions, and adaptibility to circumstances; fwJiog 
this, the expert can merely serve to experiment and theorize at the expense of the 
business to which he is attached to assist. 

At the present time a feeling prevails that some of the so-called Government 
who have been employed in the past do not seem to have inspired confidence or obtained 
credence among industrialists. 
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Q. 21.— The Chamber’s experience of the aid affordod by the Imperial Institute in 
the past has boen negligible, but there is no reason why, if the Committee of the seientifie 
and technical department of the Institute is properly constituted, it should not be of oon- 
sidemble value to Indian industry. 

Q • 25.— Yes, in the opinion of the Committee thero would seem to be a neopsoitv 
for supplementing the existing knowledge of the available resources of the oountry— - 
a gricultural, forest and minoral, — by further surveys. 

Q. 27.— To be useful to industry all suih surveys should be ma<Jo public bv Press 
communiques and through the various chambers of commerce as soon as oonolnsiv» 
results have been obtained. 


III.— Assistance in marketing products* 

As an outcome of the exhibition of samples of Teutonic products and of oompetincr 
Indian manufactures which visited Ctwnpore in January-February, 1915, the Committee 
of this Chamber recommended to Government the establishment, somewhat on "the lines 
of the exhibition, but on a permanent basis, of a bureau of commercial samples. The 
recommendation was made subject to the ability of Government to devote adequate* funds 
and a competent staff to the collection of samples and their maintenance, and it was pointed 
out that such a bureau, to bo successful, should be thoroughly up-to-date and that'renresen 
tativc catalogues giving price*, addresses, etc., should be made available to the pubfic. 

The subsequent establishment in Calcutta of the Commercial Museum would seem 
substantially to boar out the repoimnendationH of the Committee, but the use of the term 
“Museum ” seems to the Committee to be of doubtful advantage, and oven misleading and 
they prefer the term “ Bureau of samples ” as bettor calculated to effect what they regard 
as the essentia] purpose of such an institution, namely, the making available of information 
as to the sources from which the products which the samples represent can bo obtained. 

Q. oO. — In the opinion of the Committee sules agencies or commercial emporia for 
the sale as well as the display of the products of minor and unorganised cottage indus- 
tries are desirable, an i when developed ou proper lines it seems certain that thev would 
be valuable. J 


In regard to the lines which this development should follow the Committee cannot do 
better than express their approval of the lines on which " Village Industries ” a sales 
agency established at the cud of last year in Oawnpore, has been organised. 9 

31-32.— The Committee consider that in its present stage of industrial dovelon- 
meut Judin is not ripe for industrial exhibition, per ae, but they suggest that more advant- 
age might be taken than at present for utilizing village fairs for the exhibition of local and 
provincial manuiactures To be effective, however, the utilisation of the opportunity 
aflordua by village fairs for this purpose should be arranged by the district authorities 
m close consultation and co-oparatiou with the provincial Di root or of Industries. 

Qs. 34-36. —The Committee strongly deprecate the appointment of trade ropreaentae 
lives to represent the whole of India in Great Britain, the Colonies an l Foreign Countries 
and also the appointment of inter-provincial trade representatives in India itself. 

Q. 47. Tho Committee Btrongly advocate the publishing by the principal Govern- 
ment departments of lists of imported articles used by them. Those lists should show the 
pnees, including such charges as a private importer would have to pay in importing fomiu- 
articles, e.g., packing, freight, insurance, customs duty, and landing and during charges 
and which, it is understood, are not ordinarily reckoned or stated in computing the prioes or 
stores imported by Government. r * F r,OOB ” r 

Q. 38.-The general opinion prevails that the present rules relating to the purchase 
of stores liy Government departments do not ensure with sufficient stringency the utilisation 
to the fullest extent of India’s own resources in the proluotion of such stores, and it is 
h°W as a grievance that many articles obtainable in India are, with quite insufficient reason, 
procured through India Office from home. ^ 1 

IV.— Other forma of Government aid to industries, 

T1 T >° Committee are of opicion that the acquisition of land for indnstria 
purposes should be facilitated so as to obviate subsequant litigation with nrevions owners. 

VT I ^ ^qu'rition of land on behalf of companies, as contained in part 

VII of the Land Acquisition Act, 1394, would seem to be framed more with the purposeof ' 

purposes* 11 ^ acqmalUon of land for Always and similar works than for* industrial 
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The Committee do not suggest any drastic change in the present enactment, but some 
change in the provisions of sections 40 and 41 seems necessary to render more elastic the 
comprehension of these sections, particularly insofar as they deal with “the terms on 
which the public shall be entitle i to use the work" In recommending the affording 
of facilities by means of t the Land Acquisition Aot of land for industrial purposes ttm 
Committee have in mind cases which have occurred locally in which the title to land 
which has long been in possession of the present industrial owners has been imperilled after 
many years by an alleged flaw m the.original purchase, and they fool that where land is 
required for industrial purposes, and more particularly for the establishment of new indus- 
tries, Government, being in a far better position than any private purchaser to investigate 
the title under which land is held, could most usefully assist and protect the purchaser by 
undertaking the acquirementjof the laud under the Acquisition Act, transferring the same on 
payment of the cost, and under suitable guarantee, to the industrialist. 

T .— Training of labour and supervision. 

The Committee desire generally to support the technical training of artisans by meaus 
of technical and industrial schools. As a parallel it may be observed that in the experience 
of employers of labour, the type of foremau and overseer imported from homo has of late 
years very greatly improved, this being ascribable mainly to the great spread of technical 
training at borne. 

Q • 50. — The Committee arc emphatically of opinion that all industrial schools should 
he under the control of the Department of Industries, the Department of Education being 
merely represented on the Board of Control of suoh schools by one or two members. 

Q. 54. — There certainly is a want of uniformity in the standard of examinations for 
mechanical engineers held in the various provinces where engineers are required to be 
certificated. The one essential measure necessary to make such tests uniform is the intro- 
duction of an " All-India ” Boiler Act to replace the present various provincial Acts. This 
step the Chamber has consistently advocated in the past, and the Committor desire now to 
emphasiso again the necessity for one universal Act with provision ma le to meet varying 
local conditions by provincial rules under the Act adaptable to such conditions. 

VI,— General official administration and organisation. 

Q. 56.— There exists in these provinces a Board of Industries. In criticising the 
constitution and functions of this Board the Comrnittoe support most cordially and em- 
phatically the criticisms recently put forward in the following note to the Secretary to 
Government of the United Provinces, Industries department, by Mr. T. Gavin Jones, one 
nf i lie Chambers reprentatives on the Board of Industries. 


Copy of a letter, dated the 19th September, 1916, from Mr. T. Gavin Jones, 
Cawnpore, to the Secretary to Government, United Provinces, Industries department. 

At the last meeting.of the Board of Industries, I made certain criticisms regarding in- 
dustrial organization, and as llis Honour the Lieutenant-Governor very kindly expressed 
the wish that I should address a note on the subject to t.heGovernment,Inowhavethe honour 
to enclose a copy of my speech to which I would like to add the following explanatory 
remarks; — 

The subject of my speech might possibly be considered out of order at a meeting of the 
Board. I felt, however, that something ought to be said on the subject, and that a Board 
meeting where all concerned were present and the proceedings not published, was the most 
suitable place to say it, and I thank His Honour and the gentlemen present for having 
patiently listened to it. 

I hope that His Honour will realise that, although I criticised the Government, I did 
not do so in any spirit of antagonism to the Government, but rather to bring to bear on 
the subject a view from outside the Government which I hoped would be helpful. 

The industrial community have always received the greatest sympathy, and as much 
help as possible, from His Honour. The forward step he has taken in appointing a business 
man as a Dirfcitor of Industries and in nominating some business men to the Board has been 
greatly appreciated and I think the results have amply justified the policy. The fact, as 
stated by Sir Thomas Holland, that the United Provinces Board of Industries is more pro- 
gressive than other Provincial Industrial Boards, is due to this policy, and it is mainly the 
extension of this policy that I advocate. 

I hope that the members of the Board will not. misunderstand my remarks about the 
constitution of the Board, these remarks were by no means a personal attack on any of the 
members, whose eminent abilities in their own spheres of usefulness I would not dare to 
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criticise. From the remarks made by Sir Thomas Holland, I am afraid that he, at any rate, 
did not understand ray meaning after eulogizing the constitution of the Board, whioh he said 
was composed of scientific men and administrators with varied experience, he perfectly 
rightly added that it was impossible to consider at one sitting an agenda of suon a wide 
range of scientific subjects as was placed before the Board at that meeting. I may be 
wrong, but my idea of the Board is that it is not appointed to consider scientific subjects or 
enquire into the intricacies of research work, the solution of such problems is the province 
of scientific men to unravel with due consideration and deliberation. The Board of Indus 
tries is quite incapable of criticising such decisions but can only make use of them in tbei" 
practical application to plain straight-forward business propositions. Scientific investigation* 
on any particular subjects can all he , and in fact are, collated by the Director of Industriess 
to assist in the formation of sound opinions on commercial undertakings. Eliminating then 
the purely scientific aspect of the question I do not think that the agenda before the Board 
was so colossal as to ne beyond tho capacity, of a Bon rd composed of a fair proportion of 
business men accustomed to deal with commercial matters, what I would suggest is that in. 
addition to the representatives of the wool, sugar, paper, and metal industries, now on the 
Board, representives from the tanning, cotton, banning and other interests be added. 

These are only my personal views. I believe tho Chamber of Commerce originally ap- 
proved of the constitution of the Hoard but at that time the functions and possibilities of a 
Board of this kind were not fully realised by the industrial community any more than by 
the Government. 


Q. 57. — The functions of the Hoard of Industries, in whatever province established, 
should be purely advisory. ' 

Q. 58.- — A Board of Industries should be constituted mainly of business men and of the 
heads of technical departments of Government, and it is, in the Committee's opinion, 
absolutely essential that the President should be a senior business man. 

Q 60.— In these Provinces we already have a Director of Industries who is a business 
man and the work which he has done during his tenure of office absolutely justifies the 
appointment of a business man as Director of Industries. 

Q. Cl.— The Director of Industries should bo a member of, and the executive agent 
to, the Hoard of Industries. The Board of Industries should be regarded as the supreme 
provincial authority on industrial matters and should, through its executive agent, have 
direct access to the head of the Local Government. This would necessitate the position 
of the Director of Industries being equivalent to that of a Secretary to Government. 

Q. 62. — There should be established an Imperial Department of Industries, separate 
and entirely distinct from the department of Commerce. The functions of such a 
Department of Industries should be, in the main, to correlate the work of tho provincial 
Boards of Industries and to deal with matters of Imperial, as distinct from Provincial 
importance, e.g., transport. 

VII.' —Organisation of technical and scient ific departments of Government. 


The Committee advocate the establishment of provincial laboratories to deal with local 
provincial questions, and of a central research institution to co-ordinate the working of the 
provincial laboratories and to check their work. 
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Q. 80.— The Committee do not think that the establishment of a college of commerce is 
either necessary or desirable in these provinces. < 

VIII Government organisation for the collection and distr ibution of commercial 

intelligence . 

Q. 88. — With the separation of the department of Statistics from that of Commercial 
Intelligence, the Committee are ignorant ns to what useful functions are performed by the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence. 

industrial and 0* 84.— In the opinion of the Committee the Indian Trade Journal -serves a very 
trade journals, useful purpose in epitomising trade information. 1 

IX — Other forms of Government action and organization. 

The Patent Laws. Q\ 95.— It has been remarked that a patent obtained in India is not worth the paper 
on which it is written. While not prepared to support this sweeping assertion the 
Committee consider th$t there is much room for improvement in the existing patent laws 
and they indicate as a solution that the Government of India should press for the unification 
of the Law of Patents throughout the Empire. 
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la these days of the inter-dependence of the various units of the Empire the necessity 
for concerted action towards mutual aid in industry and commerce becomes imperative and 
there is therefore every reason for uniformity in the laws governing patents. 

Q . 96.— The Committee consider that it is desirable, and should be made practicable Registration 
in the interests of trade to introduce a system of registration of partnerships. partnerships. 

Q*8 . 97*99. This Chamber has consistently pressed in past years for improvements in Railway* 
railway facilities generally. As affecting those provinces particularly the Committee have 
advocated the early doubling of the lino from Allahabad to Chaziabad, but they are • 
prepared meantime to accept the less pretentious scheme of doubling the section between 
Allahabad and Cawnporc, and they tako the opportunity of again pressing tor this most 
necessary facility. 

In regard to the general question of the improvement of railway facilities, ii may be 
opposite to quote the following paragraph from a letter, addressed by this Chamber, on the 
2‘lrd August last, to the Secretary, Kail way Board, dealing with the question of the compara- 
tive advantages of the management of railways in India by Companies and directly by the 
State 

“ TJio Committee hold very strongly that the present system under which Indian 
railways are financed is in need of reform. The position of Indian railway administrations 
considered to 1 e sufficiently strong to justify their financial arrangements being severed 
from the general finances of the country and their requirements provided by loans raised 
either on the London or Indian markets, according to where conditions are most favourable. ” 

Q lOo — I n regard to the working of the Forest department the Committee suggest Forest doparfc 
i he creation of a separate sub-departmoift or branch of the Forest department to deal with ment * 
tlu business side of the department and with industrial requirements and the marketing of 
forest produce 

q log. — 'The Chamber has in the past made many representations to Government on J a, l competition. 
I lie suiijct of the competition of jail manufactures with private enterprise. On the whole, 
the response ot Government has been sympathetic and satisfactory and in more recent years 
tew complaints, if any, have been made. The Committee ascribe this to a more reasonable 
nnd accommodating attitude on the part of jail superintendents who liavo latterly been at 
p>iiijM to ensure that the industries carried on in their jails do not clash or compete with tin* 
tret* industries of the district. 

The Committee can only hope that this attitude will be maintained and they trust that 
the Government will put a premium on the cordial relationship of jail superintendents 
with the manufacturers of the vicinity, and where friction arises will restrain the enterprise 
nt any superintendent who may fail to realise his responsibilities in the matter of abstaining 
1 inin "competition with private manufacturers 


Speech delivered by Jfflr. T. Gavin Jones at Board of Industries meeting on 14th 

September, 1916. 

Gentlemen, — We welcome Sir Thomas Holland at this nn cling of our Board, and as this 
ja a special occasion and we have great hopes of good results of the investigations of the 
Commission of which he is President, 1 hope you will all excuse mo if I indulge in what I 
believe to be a little constructive criticism of ibis Board and of the general organization ol 
industry in this country. 

In order to improve the welfare of the people and raise their standard of living it 
becomes more and more evident that the Slate must not only provide for the maintenance 
of order, protection of property, and education of the people, but must also direct and 
assist the organisation of the industries of the country. I use the word industries in the 
broad sense, including agriculture and all means of production. This lias been realized and 
put into practice in varying degrees by all Western States. India more especially requires 
the State direction, because the people are lacking in initiative and are accustomed to look 
to Government for guidance. 

The formation of the Commerce qnd Industry department, and these provincial Boards 
of Industry with Directors of Indnstrv is the first attempt made by the Government to co- 
ordinate information on industrial ana commercial problems, with a view to assisting their 
development. * 

This is a move in the right direction. This first effort at industrial and commercial 
organization on the part of Government, I am afraid, gentlemen, was amateurish. Govern- 
ments are not infallible and are generally lacking in imagination. They did their best 
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according to their lights, but they were ignorant of commerce and industry and appointed 
officials to run the departments, who were also ignorant of commerce and industry and had to 
spend their time in learning. The greatness of the problems before them was not imagined 
by Government ; but I think it is now beginning to dawn upon them, and it is up to us 
gentlemen, to help them to solve them. 

I have served now for 18 months on this Board, and a survey of our past woiflc as a 
Board makes me feel we have done very little. Mr. Silver, our energetic Director of 
Industries, has done a great deal, and I think great credit is due to him for the grasp he 
has succeeded in acquiring over so many problems in such a short time. His last note on 
tauning industry and hide and skin trade is most illuminating, and shows how closely he 
has got into touch with those who are interested in the tanning industries in this country, 
fin d has obtained their confidence and sympathy, which must be done by any Government 
official who really wants to know the intricacies of any particular industry. 

M 

But gentlemen, the bulk of this work done by Mr. Silver would have boon done just 
the same by him if this Board had not been in existence. What have we done ? We have 
discussed the pioneering of a number of industries, mostly of minor importance. We have 
dabbled in educational matters. The only industry we have really done anything for (I 
Hpeak now of the Board and not of the J )i rector of Industries personally) is the oil pressing 
industry, for which a small loan has be. n sanctioned to a firm, and what, I think, a totally 
inadequate sum of Rs. r> 000 has also been sanctioned for popularising the use of oil-seed 
cake for oat tie-feeding. We have a’so sanctioned Rs. 20,000 for a research laboratory. I 
think Sir Thomas Holland would smile if he had beon offered Rs. 20,000 to establish a 
research laboratory. 1 don't wish to dispn-agu the work done by Mr. Silver and his young 
chemist, they have done a lot with the wry slenler resources at their disposal, but I cannot, 
help thinking that it is like trying to empty t.ho sen with a thimble. 

I remember when the subject, of a loan to assist starting a glass factory was discussed ; 1 
think it was a question of lending Rs. f»,000 or 11s. 10,000 and Sir Alexander McRobert 
made the pertinent, remark that In* had heard of glass factories costing 10 lakhs to start. 
1 think that short sentence, which passed at the time almost unnoticed, exactly depicted the 
difference between the mental altitude of this Board towards industries and that of the 
man of affairs, who knows what the development, of industry really means. Gentlemen, we 
have not been thinking big enough ; our scope of vision has been narrow. This is not 
altogether our fault ; Government have limited the scope of our activities; they have 
limited our discussions and proposals: nothing can be put forward tliatcanuot bo dealt with 
by the Local Government with the very limiled funds placed at the disposal of the Board. 
Hence we have only been playing with the subject. 

I cannot quite follow what the Government’s intentions were when they first consti- 
tuted this Board. Now I put it to you, Sir Thomas Holland, had you not known of the 
existonoe of this Board, and you had been told that the United Provinces Government had 
formed a Board of the following gentlemen : — 

One representative, Public Works department Engineer, 


Ditto 

Financial department, 

Ditto 

Educational ditto, 

Ditto 

Agricultural ditto, 

Ditto 

Forestry ditto, 


One Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 

One College Principal, 

Three College Professors, 

Two heads of railways, 

One Indian journalist, 

One Indian gentleman of means, 

One Indian industrialist, 

Two representatives, Chamber of Commerce, 

would you have guessed that such a Board was a Board of Industries ? I don't think so ; 
personally I would have racked my brains considerably, and eventually made a wild guess at 
its being a Board of Eduoation. Such was the composition of this Board at the commence- 
ment ; since then one College Professor has been replaced by a business man. 
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Gentlemen, I would like to see more business wen on this Board ; it should be lanrulv 
composed of to most influential business men in the province who arc interested in the 
industries u the province ; we want our representatives of Agriculture, Forestry and Co- 
operative Societies, but the major influence on the Board should be the men who are 
interested in the development of industries. A strong Board of this kind, with a Director 

of industries who I think, should always be a trained business man, and should be the 
ambassador oi the industrial community to the Government. From such a Board Govern- 
ment would obtain the best advice on each separate problem. 

1 think the Board should be allowed the widest scope in their deliberations, and bo in 
close touch with the Agricultural, Forestry, and Geological Survey departments, whoso work 
should be co-ordinated by the Board for development into practical industrial undertakimrs 
At proscut there is a slight tendency towards opposition between some of the departments’ 
whoso work, to oblum the full value, should be co-ordinated. For instanee, the Aericulturai 
department mothers the sugar industry ; ,t.]iat, is all right up to a certain point hut 
when any particular experimental work comes to a head and is about to be tri-d’as a 
commercial undertaking, I think that undertaking should be submitted to the Board for 
their opinion. 


1 think the Board will have quite enough to do in studying the development of industries 
without. dabbling in educational mutters ; those should bo left to a Board of E location T 
fully realise the importance of technical education, but I think it. is a mistake to imagine 
as many do, that the creation of a host of technical ly-lruined students is going to create 
industries, Let enlarge our present, industries, aud create new ones where possible 
and then there will be openings lor these students. There is a tendency in India to 
eonsidi r education a panacea for all evils. 

My previous remarks might lead you* to think that I advocate large sums of money beinc 
allocated by (Government to the Board. That, is not my idea ; the point I wish to make is 
I hat these doles are, in my opinion, misplaced : they are not .sufficient to really cut any icc 
and the giving of loans to private individuals by Government I don’t think is sound. If an 
under taking is worth trying—and Government determine to make it worth trying— money 
can always bo obtained Irom private individuals, and the business is much more iikmly to be 
run on sound lines. Government can do this, by bounties, guaranteed purchase of products 
for a period of years by insisting on Government departments purchasing goods guaranteed 
interest, on capital for a period of years, giving transport facilities and, above all, bv fiscal 
re-arrangement and export and import duties. A dreadful word this word fiscal : it m ikes 
everyone put up their hands and say- in hated breath “don’t, mention it.” I am sorry, very 
sorry, that. Sir Thomas Holland has had his hand tied in this respect. ; it is rather like going 
to open a safe with the key locked up in another safe. I am afraid he will bump up against 
the fiscal question at every turn in India. Hero we have a concrete instance iu front of us 
now. in the well-considered note put up by Mr. Silver on the tanning industry. After 
carefully going into every aspect of the problems the only solution apparent is an export 
duty on hides aud skins. Only the other day the Board were discussing a means of 
preventing adulteration of certain edible oils, and the obvious and simple solution was an 
import duty on the mineral oil which was being used for adulteration, but this was ruled 
out of court, because it \\as a fiscal question. The abolition of the excise duty on cotton 
goods, an import duty on mild steel plates to encourage the establishment of plate-rolling 
mills in India (a crying need at present) or to encourage the establishment of the 
tin-plate industry : these, and many more, are matters of vital interest and importance 
which a Board of Industries should be allowed full scope to consider as each problem comes up 
for discussion. r 


Opinions thus formed by a strong Board, such as I have in mind, would have some 
weight and could ho put forward by the Local Governments to the Government of India 
through a properly constituted ministry of commerce w ho should lie able to co-ordinate the 
proposals put forward by tho provincial Governments, and advise the Government of India 
of the most suitable policy to pursue. And here we come to one of the mo 3 t important points 
in an efficient organization. The ministry of commerce must be a real ministry of commerce, 
with personnel who are business men and have an intimate knowledge of commerce and* 
industry, and are in close touch and sympathy with the industrial community; a personnel 
who would lie anxious to see the industries of the country progress, and w'ould not be 
prejudiced against the men who have already established industries and made money ; for 
these are the men who will develop the industries of the country. A personnel who can 
appreciate the difference of outlook between the export or import, merchant and tho 
manufacturer or producer. Gentlemen, I could name many mistakes that have been made and 
opportunities lost for the development of India owing to there being no efficient ministry 
‘if commerce to advise Government in commercial matters when they came up for decision. 
It is a difficult problem, but I think it is the root of the matter. These are merely my 
personal views and I state them for what they may be worth. There are always two sides 
to every question and 1 think the points I have brought up should be carefully considered. 
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President.— I understand that you are representing the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce ? — Yes. 

Aud consequently you do not feel free to deal with any question, except in the 
way of elucidating the answers already given in writing by the Chamber, without the 
consent of the Chamber Committee ? — Unless they arc questions on which 1 am aware of 
the Committee’s views. 

A suggestion has been made to us that it would bo advisable to have in this country 
some kind ol stoi cs purchasing department, a department to which all requisitions for stores 
would be sent from the individual officers of the different departments and these orders 
would bp galherol together in that department so as to ho able to purchase on a larger 
scale, sometimes evi n to make forward contracts, # and the department would be provided 
with experts wlio.-e duty would be to see that the Government got full value for its money. 
As a sulisidiaiy quesi ion it has been considered w hether this stores department ought to he a 
department of the Government of India or whether each province should have its own 
purchasing department. You. ol course, cannot express the views of the Committee on that 
point ? — It is a point that they have not considered, but it seems pretty obvious that a 
provincial department would hardly fill the bill in the matter, say, of railways, which cover 
several provinces. 

And also the provincial departments would necessarily have smaller purchases ? — 
Yes 


And therefore then would be difficulty in maintaining the right kind of staff to 
examine ami approve of the purchases? — Entirely. 

Would you ask your Committee to consider that point, because the matter has been 
raised by one of the members of your Chamber and we should like to have their views on, 
first of all, whether suuh a department would be an advantage to India, and, secondly, 
ii so, whether that department should be Imperial in character or provincial ? — We shall 
forward our views on that, point iu a supplementary note.* 

With iv|preiiec to 1 lie constitution of the Hoard of Industries, you think that the 
Hoard should be e< instituted mainly of business men and heads of technical departments 
oi Government, uml that it is essential that the President should be a senior business man 
Is your Committee able to give us any advice as to bow that Board should l»o formed 
whether by nomination us at present, or whet her commercial bodies and industrial bodies 
should have the power of electing representatives to the Hoard ? —I have no doubt that 
they would welcome an opportunity of doing so. It is necessary perhaps in this connection 
Ut refer to the copy of letter, dated the 19th September, 1916, from Mr. T. Gavin 
Jones, to the Secretary to Government, United Provinces, Industries department, in 
the Commit U e’s e\idence Mr. Gavin Jones says thoro that he believed that the Chamber 
originally nppruwd of the constitution of the Hoard, but. ho is not quite correct in saying 
this. The constitution of this Hoard was first suggested at the Naini Tal Industrial 
Conference in 1907. and it was then proposed that it should bo -constituted of seven 
members, viz., the Director of Public Instruction, the Director ol Land Records and 
Agriculture, the Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, Secretary to Government in 
the Irrigation department, tw r o non-ofiicinl gentlemen, and i( tlie Director of Industrial 
Inquiries/’ which post it was then proposed to create. Tiio next this Chamber heard was 
the accomplish d fact, so to say, of the constitution of the Hoard, ami it is necessary to 
remark that the President of the Chamber in his Presidential address two years ago very 
severely criticised the constitution of the Hoard. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M . Afalaviya .— In regard to the constitution <ff the Board of 
Industries, is it not. conceivable that, in laying down its constitution the Government have 
boon guided by the consideration that the problems which are to come before the Boar. I 
of Industries arc such that they require that the members should be in touch with the 
different- departments, that is, public works, engineering, finance, educational, agricultural, 
forestry ?— -That is, of course, obvious from the constitution of the Board. 

And don't you think that there is Borne advantage in having a Board of Industries 
which has to solve problems of labour training, sales agencies, marketing of goods, and 
encouragement of people by the supply of machinery— is it not desirable to have 
representatives of these departments on such a board ? — That is, of course, quite 
understandable. It would be of immense value if these interests were represented. The point 
wo urge on the Government is that the proportion of businessmen should be greatly 
increased. The Committoe would not, I think, argue from this that the Board should be 
increased in numbers. A Board of 18 is sufficiently cumbrous. 


* Not rocoivcd at time of going to Proas. 
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What you desire is not the exclusion of the representatives of these various 
departments but the inclusion of a larger number of business men ? — That they should have 
n greater say, and a main point is that the Chairman of the Board should be a business 
man. The feeling is that there is too much official dictation as it were to the Board. You 
have got to realize that we regard official interference from that point of view as partaking 
somewhat of amateurism. 

I quite understand your resentment. Provided you have a larger number of business 
men •represented on it, you have no objection to the constitution of the Beard ?— If that is 
compatible with a Board of workable dimensions. 

You do not think it is too large in number ?— I think it is. 

Having regard to the fact that so many points of view have to he represented 
educational, engineering, agricultural, forestry, general business, do you think that the 
Board is too large ?— I do think so still, because each one of those interests should be 
represented by one representative. m 

Is not there only one representative of the Engineering department, one of the Finance 
department, one of the Educational department, and one for Forestry ?— There an* several 
professors also representing education. 

Having regard to the fact that you want problems to be referred to colleges— technical 
problems and research problems— do you not think that the presence of these professors also 
on tho Board is au advantage if— Hardly in a cast; like this. The views of the department 
interested might be represented by one representative, but I realise that a person like 
Dr. Hill would be of considerable value to the Board, being himsolf an eminent and practical 
scientist. 


So long as you have practical scientists you do not object to their presence on the 
Board ?— Always compatible with a board of workable dimensions. 

Would not the presence of tho Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies on the 
Board be an advantage in order that he should know where and how such societies might be 
helpful ?— That is rather involved by the functions which the Board ought to serve. If it is 
a question of considering established industries, then yes; if it is a question of new 
industries in the abstract, no. 

Would it serve the objects of your Association if you had sub-committees of the Board 
of Industries constitutid to be in charge of special departments ? When a new industry has 
lo be considered you might refer it lo the sub-committee of business men who are, in the 
opinion of the Board, most competent to express an opinion about it and when you have an 
educational problem, say tho training of labour, you might refer it to a sub-committee 
consisting largely of educational men. Don’t you think that such an arrangement would 
meet your objections ?— I am not prepared, without considering it deeply, Lo accept that 
suggestion as desirable, because it seems to me a case ol imperium in imp&rio and the 
matter might just as well be discussed by the Board of Industries. I am sure my CominitU e 
would no* recommend a multiplicity of sub-committees on matters which the Board itself 
ought to decide straight off. 

In expressing that view are you not confining your attention uliuost wholly to questions 
of help for industries which might come up before the Board, apart from every other 

question of the training of labour and providing sales agencies, facilities for the marketing 
of goods, etc. ? — I do not see how we can dissociate them. 

So you do not think that the arrangement of sub-committees would be of any 
advantage? - I am not prepared to moot it. I can as a supplementary question ascertain 
the Committee's views on this point.* 

President .— Will you kindly do so ? — Yes. 

IIun’Lle Pandit M.M. Malaviy a. —Your Committee want greater facilities in the 
purchase of land for industrial purposes and you propose that the Government should 
acquire land under the Land Acquisition Act and transfer the same on payment of the cost 
and under suitable guarantees to tho industrialist. Don t you think that if your suggestion 
were accepted the persons whose interests may be involved in the acquisition of the land, 
will he deprived to some extent of the facilities which the law provides for them of having the 
value of their land properly determined?-I do not think so, because that would imply that 
Government assessments under the Land Acquisition Act are unfair. 

The Government at present acts as a jujlge between the parties?- It acts as more 
than that. The acquisition officer is himself the valuer. 


* Not received at time ol going to Pr«*«. 
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But the matter goes on appeal to the District Judge ? — The valuer has to give his 
Valeo after considering the attendant facts in Ihtrnoighbourhood. 

In saying that the Oovermnent should transfer the land acquired under guarantees to 
the industrialist, you do not contemplate that thore should be any restriction on the right of 
appeal to the civil courts ? — None whatever. The application of the Land Acquisition Act 
to industrial companies is distinct from that to railways. At present the Act soems to be 
designed for railways. I am aware that in C&wnpore the Act has been applied to assist 
industrial companies in acquiring ’and for industrial villages. But that is a “work ” which 
is rather different from, and not quite on a parallel with, the acquisition of land for the 
erection of a factory, because it is recognizable that the croat ion of a village means the 
reduction of congestion in the city and is therefore essentially a public work, and from that 
view the present si ate of the law scums to he perfectly applicable; but whether it would he 
equally applicable to assist a man to get land for his factory I have doubts. 

Do you not think that the nc.'ds of industry would bo met by the Qovcrnmenc 
grunling a lease of Government or nasul land If the leases are in perpetuo, the object 
would be met. 

You say “ The Committee arc emphatically of opinion that all industrial schools 
should be under the control of the Department of Industries.” You know what the 
existing arrangement is ?— Tho Committee are a are that at present the schools in these 
provinces arc under the management of the Director of Public Instruction, and they are 
aware of the extremely cordial relations between the Director of Public Instruction and the 
Director of Industries, but they are not. satisfied that those conditions may always obtain. 

Then until you have any reason to be dissatisfied with the existing ar alignments, 
would your Commit tee be in favour of continuing them under the Direct, or of Public 
Instruction ? — J should say that in this province thfiro would be iio objection to the existing 
conditions continuing, other things also continuing the same. 

Have your Committee considered the requirements which a college of commerce is 
likely to meet, in expressing the opinion they have done about it ? — No. The fact lias not 
been presented in a form such as to enable them to do so. As it is, tiny do not think it 
desirable mainly because they do not think it is necessary. There is nothing, as far am 
tb.y are aware*, to he gained by the establishment of such a college. 

They have not considered the various aspects iu which a college of commerce would be 
useful, for instance, in training m magors of banks and persons who would take up the 
eo-opoiat.ivc movement? A college of commerce would give instruct ion in banking, 
accountancy, actuary work, commercial geography, economics, transport, business, exports 
and imports, international and commercial law, otc. Don’t you think that a young man 
put Loa three-years’ course of study in one of these branches would be more likely than 
ont» who has not. been to prove a suitable man to be placed in charge of the work of a factory 
or company as manager? I only want to know whether your Cmimitt e has considered this 
aspect, of the question ? —The Committee have not so considered it. But arguing mi analogy, 
1 think they would be inclined Lo say that the best school is tho factory or the bank. 

Would you pul this aspect before your Committee Certainly,* 

llun'ble Sir F. II Stewart..— Your Committee say “ The Committee strongly 
deprecate the .appointment of trade representatives to icpn sent the whole of India, otc. ” 
Is this a general reply to the Commission’s question or have your Committee been into 
ihe subject in detail at. all ? — It is a specific reply to the question of the. Commission. 

In section Vlll, you say “ With the separation of the Department of Statistics fr an 
that of t-omincxcial Intelligence the Committee are ignorant as to what useful functions 
are performed by the. Direetor-f it-neral of Commercial Intelligence.” He, of course, represents 
the Commerce and Industry department in Calcutta. Do you think that that appointment 
should be done away with?— 1 should like to answer that by saying that sinoe the 
separation of the Department of Statistics, it has always been felt as a fifth wheel to the 
coach. 

With regard to the question of patent laws and trade marks, has that question 
previously come up for the consideration of your Committee in detail ?— Not. in detail. They 
are voicing the fooling which is generally entertained that the patent laws arc unsatisfactory. 
No question has, to my recollection, come up b -forc the Committee for the revision of the 
patent laws. It lias not come to us except in connection frith the problems arising out of 
the War. We have, as far as I am aware, no particular file on the subject which would bo 
useful. t 

With regard to the registration of partnerships, the Committee consider it desirable 
that a system of registration should be introduced and should be made practicable. Have 
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they any specific recommendations as to how it could be made practicable? They realise 
that there would be difficulties in Indian partnerships, but they feel that the law should be 
adjusted to compel it. 

They had not that under detailed consideration ?— On that point I am not prepared 
to give a definite statement. The Committee would add a note' • on 1 he subject in the 
supplementary note if desired. 

President . — Would they please do so?— Yes. 

Hun’ble Sir F. H Stewart . — As regards banking legislation, the Committee made 
express recommendations three years ago in 3918 ?— Yes. 

lias the question whether the East Indian Railway should 1 o allowed to assimilate 
the Oudh and ltohilkhand Railway come up for l he consideration of the Committee ?— We 
have been asked to consider whether the East Indian Railway should be allowed to 
continue. That we have cordially supported? The; other point has not been raised. It has 
at least not been raised for many years. (It is a point I could look up if desired.) 

In answer to a further question the witness said that the Committee would strongly 
favour the earmarking of railway profits for railway purposes. 

president . — You say, quoting from a letter, dated the 23rd August, last, from the 
Chamber to the Secretary, Railway Hoard, " The position of Indian railway administra- 
tion is considered to be sufficiently strong to justify their financial arrangements being 
severed from the general finances of the country and their requirements provided by loans 
raised cither on the London or Indian markets, according to where conditions are most 
favourable.” 1 understand that refers to the f.icl that Indian railways cannot be financed 
except with the sanction of the Oovoriemuut and consequently in your opinion railway 
projects ore now neglected that might otherwise be profitable and into which privato 
capital could enter ? —Partly that and partly also bucauso any surplus from the railway 
iv venues iu not devoted to railway expansion. We would like to devote railway finance 
to railway extension. 

1 should like to know if y >u can say specifically whether tho recommendation to 
sopwaie the finances of the railwiys from tho general finances of the country is due to the 
;i« t that you object to the railway profits being made use of?— That is the main objection. 
Take the question of facilities. Facilities are lacking because revenues are lacking, being 
dc\oled tils* 1 where. 

The Indian railways ought not to make n profit beyond a curtain amount sufficient 
to iovu.- interests on the cipital outlay ?— Not until thuir facilities are completed. 

D.i you regard the present, profits being made by railways as another form of indirect 
.a.\ir ion V - Seeing that it is devoted to other purposes, yes, and railways suftor from tho 
deprivation. 

Is it th (i opinion of your Chamber that all profits of this kind mado by the railways 
diould be devoted towards further extensions of railway? — Yes. 

Or lurLher equipment? —Yes. 

In tact, ail the money should bo earmarked for that purpose ? — Yes. 

Iluu'We Pandit if. Jlf. Malaviya.—Vo you know that Indian railways have cost 
the In Sian 1 a.\ payer five hundred millions and more ? — Yes. 

Then you would deprive* him of the benefit of the investment entirely ?— No. 

Until the railways are themselves complete and the iacililies are complete and 
adequate I would not allow the revenues from railway to be devoted to other objects. 

Uun you contemplate any time for the railway facilities to become complete ?— It is 
a question which I cannot answer offhand. 

Do you think that the arrangement you propose is fair to tho general taxpayer ?— 

because railway investments are generally beneficial to the whole community. 

Presidents — Arc there nuy supplementary remarks which you wish to make?— 
lh re was one in regard to the question of making the Boiler Act uniform. It is probably 
nec ssary to supplement that with a note that the present United Provinces Boiler Act 
itself doLS nob contain regulations for tho examination of mechanical engineers. They are 
conveyed in the rules. Of course, it was felt that things of that sort should be incorporated 
n au all -India Act. __ 

* Not reo-ived at time of going to Pres?. 
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Even if it is not actually iu the Act, it would satisfy you if some provision were madi 
for making these rules for examination more uniform in character ?— I should not like it t< 
bo made more uniform, but I would like to make it quite uniform. Take a candidati 
appearing for a certificate as second class engineer. In Bombay he is qualified to appeal 
for examination after three years' apprenticeship. In this province he has got to put ii 
four years 1 apprenticeship and one year's practical work, that is five years. 


Witness no. 30 . 

Mr. E. F. Tipple, Indian Educational Service, Professor of Mathematics, Thomason 
Civil Engineering College , Roorkee , United Provinces . 

Written evidence. 

This statement is prepared with special reference to the subjects and question 
embodied under headings V and VII in the instructions issued to wituessis summonei 
before the Commission. «. 

V. — Training of labour and supervision . 

In connection with the training of labour, the object in view is to provide a mon 
intelligent class of workmen and to increase the supply of skilled labour. 

The instruction supplied must be such as can be roared on foundations laid in tin 
primary schools and must ho suitable for those who early in life are compelled to beeomi 
wage-earners. If is a training in the routine practice of a particular trade, and anj 
scientific instruction given is mainly elementary or of a popular character, calculated t< 
rouse interest in the technical work undertaken. It may conveniently be specified a 
industrial or low grade technical training. 

From their nature the courses of instruction* at industrial schools must be arranged t< 
Industrial schools, dovetail with the work done in the primary schools, and for this reason such schools shoult 
be organized under the Education department, with proper safeguards to ensure thi 
technical training being kept in close touch with the conditions of actual industry. & 
far as possible, facLory hours should be kept and the practical work conducted under factory 
conditions, the technical teachers themselves being mainly drawn from the better clasi 
of artisan. 


For these reasons these schools should be situated in the industrial centres when 
the trades taught are actually practised. Such a location furl her ensures that the pupils 
shall mainly be drawn from those sections of the population having association with th< 
trades chosen. It should be the duty of the Industries department to specify the mosl 
suitable centres, when it is desired to establish an industrial school. 

Such schools, so organized, would serve a doubly useful purpose ; they would provide 
skilled labour and also tend to give a technical bias to primary education in the districts 
concerned. If such schools in India he definiu ly separated from the Education department 
the present cleavage between primary ami technical education will continue and there will 
be a danger of its becoming more pronounced, whereby technical training will itself suffer 
since it. must bo built upon primary education as its toundation. 

(For fuller details on these points see the appended note* on the co-ordination o' 
technical and general education.) 

Finally, the professional staff of technical institutions of University rank could give 
valuable assistance in the supervision or inspection of low grade technical schools and 
would ensure that the two classes of institutions should not encroach one upon the other 
Experience shows that it is unsatisfactory to attempt to provile both high and low grade 
training at the same institution, and Government has recognized this by recently 
trauslening the Mechanical Apprentice class from Roorkee to Lucknow. •When low- grade 
training is provided at a high grade technical college, the low grade students are tempted 
to place too high a value upon the type of truining they have gained and this is apt to unfit 
them for the only class of work for which they are initially competent. Moreover, the 
presence of the low grade work at Roorkee caused the Thomason College to be in souk 
ways a rival of the Industrial School at Lucknow, and this acted detrimentally upon both 
institutions. 

FJZ .— Organization of technical and scientific departments of Government. 

The type of institution here under reference is that required to provide high grade 
technical education. This grade is required for the traiuiog of skilled, manager* 
investigators and so-called captains of industry. 

For the instruction hero needed the foundations must be laid in the secondary schools 
and the educational courses must involve a thorough training in the scientific principle 
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The functions of a high grade technical college are to provide traininir of this tvi* • * . 

profe88I <>“ al investigations; and scientifically to examinj ££*+* 


technical questions generally. 

Special qualifications are required in the staff of such an institution and tla-se 
should comprise a thoroughly scientific oduottuon combined with technical and educational 
experience. Pra£tu»l experience of industrial or professional work alone is not of. itself 
sufhcient qualification. Such experience is too apt to lose sight of the fact that it 
cannot itself be acquired at any technical iusitution ; it can only be gained on works 
,.r in factories No technical college, however efficient, can turn out the finished 
professional product ; the college course must be accompanied by a period of apprenticeship 
on works. This applies equally to high and low grade technical' institutions ; no industrial 
*eh<>ol, for example, can produce foremen folly competent for immediate employment as 
foremen in factories. The advantage of technical training of either grade lies m the fact 
enables the recipient to acquire sound practical cxpoiiouce on works more rapidly 
than is otherwise possible. F * 


The educational details involved in the organization of a high grade technical college 
; *.iv of ;i complex character, and to deal with such details iu a satisfactory manner 
educational experience, combined with technical training, is essential. The conflict 
* n this point in the past has lain between the man with purely practical experience on the 
sicle and the man with purely scholastic experience on the other; between these two 
i lie ease for the man of educational experience, combined with technical training, has been 
overlooked. On this point Sir Edward Buck in his report on " Practical and Technical 
Education, dated 1901, stated that “ educational officers, however able and accomplished 
i!un may be, have themsolves had no practical training, are not brought by their profession 
in:*' contact with industrial occupations, have no technical knowledge." 


1 his statement i3 extremely misleading, since it entirely fails to discriminate between 
educational officers brought out for purely scholastic work and those recruited for service 
technical institutions. All. four educational officers at Roorkee, for instance, were 
])o^s *ssed of, and selected for their, previous technical training before coming to India. 

Ike conclusions of bir Edward Buck have produced a settled conviction in certain 
quarters that technical education must be divorced from general education and placed 
uuucr entirely distinct control. This overlooks the fact that those technical institutions 
w Inch have done most for industrial development in Western countries have l eeu institutions 
i’. charge of educationalists possessed of technical training and experience. 


Such institutions, in order that they may lake their proper place in the industrial 
expansion of a country, should be allowed to develop unfettered. This is shown from the 
i ‘‘-search activities of such institutions ; any attempt to define the field of work would tend 
to restrict the mentality of the workers and would be unsound in principle ; for example, 
had Mr. Ohatterton as Professor at the Engineering College, Madras, been restricted to 
engineering problems alone, Southern India would not now possess its chrome leather and 
aluminium industries. The only useful purpose to be served by any attempt at restriction 
would h* io prevent unnecessary overlapping. This is ensured in the West by ordinary 
professional etiquette aided by notification in professional journals ; in India, tiovernmenb 
he! p would be necessary to give publicity to such notifications. In this connection the 
establishment of well-equipped reference libraries at all high grade technical institutions 
lh essential ; at Roorkee inconvenience has at times been experienced from a lack of 
scientific and technical journals, although a large general library is available for public use. 
> aluable help in a somewhat similar direction would also be afforded by a well-organized 
central bureau of industrial information. It is the industrial chemist, however, who is 
most intimately concerned with these further details and such witnesses would be better 
qualified to express opinions upon these points. 


Oral evidence, 10th November, 1916. 

President,— I understand yon are a Prolessor of Mathematics at the Thomason 
College?- Yes. 

How long have you been in the college ?— It will be 20 years next April. 

You have spent the whole of your Indian service in the college?— Yes. 

You also aoted as Principal of the college ?•— Yes. On two occasions. 
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Could you give us an idea of the kind of students that aro usually passed through 
the college and what becomes of them afterwards ?— Different types of students aro 
educated. There are three types in civil engineering, the first is the Civil Engineer class 
for the provincial service, the second the Upper Subordinate class, and the third the Lower 
Subordinate class. Tho Civil Engineer class corresponds to the type of training given at 
homo in a Civil Engineering College. 

Is the Civil Engineer class qualified to become assistant engineers, executive engineers 
and superintending engineers ? — Yes. Six or seven appointments in the provincial service 
are given to this class yearly. 

How many Roorkee boys take high positions in the Public Works Department f — Several 
of them have attained to high positions, but that was before the introduction of the 
provincial service. 

On account of the introduction of the provincial service are they unable now to become 
superintending engineers and chief engineers ?— I think that in the provincial service they 
have to serve somewhat longer than is the case in the Imperial service before attaining to 
the executive grade. 

Are your boys eligible to apply direct to the Government of India for appointment to 
first class posts in the Imperial service ?— I do not think so. The Imperial service is 
recruited entirely from home. Some of our studonts have gone home, joined a college at 
home and on completion of that course come out into the Imperial service. 

Do you consider the standard of training that a boy gets when he leaves Roorkee 
followed by, say, an apprenticeship of one or two years with a practising civil engineer 
would he sufficient to qualify him as a candidate for the Imperial service ? — Personally I 
think it would. The qualifications of our students vary somewhat, but taking the best of 
them I should think they would be so qualified. 

Does the final examination correspond to our “honours degree v at home ?— It is 
perhaps scarcely up t,o that standard. I think that what is wrong with the courses is that 
the actual work in civil engineering has never been brought into line with the other 
portions of the work. 

In other words, they aro primarily designed to suit the requirements of the provincial 
service ?— I think there is a tendency that way to turn out men who will just immediately 
be useful to the department. I am inclined to think that some of the Roorkee men hardly 
get fair treatment in the Public Works Department, l>ecausc the department is inclined to 
compare them with men of the Imperial service who have just passed in from home. 1 
consider this iN not quite fair because a man from home has bad a certain amount of 
practical experience on works and the first year of a student from Roorkee in the Public 
Works Department is an apprentice year and should be recognized as such. 

I am asking you these questions to give us an idea as to what you think should be Hone 
in the way of developing industrial and technological training in the country and I suppose 
you agree that unless you give a boy the hope of getting the very best post we are not likely 
to produce an institution of a high standard? — The whole system tends to drive the boys 
out of their country for their best education. 

In the old days there were several Roorkee boys who obtained distinguished position* 
in tin* Public Works Department as Chief Engineers. Why should they have had a lettt 
chance in the old days than now ?— Roorkee dates back before the time of Cooper’s Hill 
The men who passed from Roorkee in the old days joined the Imperial service directly, but 
enough men were not. forthcoming and it was necessary to recruit also from home. 

You think it was the scarcity of candidates that started the Cooperls Hill College at 
home ?— Yes. 

Hon’ble Pandit M M. Malaviya,— There was an attempt to modernize the course of 
instruction at Roorkee some years ago when a technical class was started ? - That was an 
attempt to introduce mechanical engineering, electrical engineering and industrial chemistry. 
The educational staff knew nothing about it at all. No preparation had been made to lay 
down courses. So far as modernising courses at Roorkee is concerned, this has been the 
continuous endeavour of educational officers since such officers were first appointed to tho 
college in 1897. 

Then the scheme did not receive a fair chance ?«— I do not think so. As soon as the 
educational details had been worked out * the class was abolished. The class has been 
abolished on two distinct occasions. The educational staff have always felt sure that a 
class of that nature could be developed if it were encouraged. The development at Roorkee 
was somewhat handicapped by a desire to start a technological institute at Oawnpore. 
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Was not there an element of opposition at Roorkee itself to the development of 
a department of technology at Roorkee?— Not amongst the educational staff. 

You think that if a scheme is given a fair chance with a competent staff to work it it has 
e\ cry chance of success ?— I hand you a note on the subject. I think it gives full details. 

You think then that there is no difficulty in modernizing the course of instruction but 
that more financial assistance and sympathy arc needed from Government ?— Personally I 
do not think there is any difficulty about modernising the courses. The necessary 
financial assistance and sympathy would bo required if the college were under tihelSducation 
department. I do not think things will be satisfactory until this is so. r 

if the control of the college is placed in the hands of the educationalists, do you think 
you could work Up to the honours degree ? — I do not see why we should not. 

You get students who would work up to that standard ?— Of course. As a matter of 
fact wo do not get students of the same typt? that used to come forward before the provincial 
service was introduced. ' 

The institution of that service has acted as a damper upon the spirit of the students ? 

Those students, if they possibly can, ge t their education out of the country. 

ilntil the Imperial service is thrown open 1.0 the men at Roorkee you do not oxpect to 
attract the higher class of students ?— My point is that the existing system tends to compel 
students to obtain their education out of the country. 

You say in your note that the instruction supplied must he such as ‘‘ can be roared on 
ioundations laid in the primary schools and must be suitable for those who in early life are 
compelled to become wage-earners.” intake it that you arc in favour of compulsory 
education f— My remark refers to industrial schools. 

Do you think that the lack of general primary education is an impediment to industrial 
efficiency among the people ?— It must be. 

You say in your note that the scientific instruction given in these industrial schools 
should he mainly clonicntary or of a popular character. Do you think that if there waH a 
system of adding elementary scientific instruction to the ordinary primary education that 
would promote industrial efficiency among the people ?— Only those students who had a 
particular learning for technical education would take it. 

Are you aware that students’ families which did not follow manual trades are attending 
the carpentry school at Bareilly ? — Yes. I suppose those students have a desire to follow 
that particular line. 

Arc you aware that in Japan they have a system of education which supplements 
the instruction given in the ordinary primary schools with elementary technical instruction?— 
1 am not familiar with the conditions in Japan. 

In addition to a high grade technical institute do you think a higher technical school 
in every division of the province will he hi Ipful ? — The industrial schools should be situated 
in the centres where the industries are carried on. 

You think that such industrial schools could train up supervisors and managers on 
works?— It. seems to me there arc two grades. The industrial school is for the workman, 
including foremen, the higher grade institute is for skilled managers and scientific workers. 

In your note you say that those technical institutions which have done most 
for industrial development in western countries have beuii institutions in charge of 
educationalists possessed of technical training and experience. Aro they generally men of 
University training? — I was thinking of people in charge of a modern engineering depart ment 
at a University, such as Cambridge University, or at the City and Guilds ( ollege, 
Finsbury, or the Victoria University. I should say they are generally men of University 
training. 

Hon'ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee.—Yon said in old days students from Roorkee rose to be 
Chief Engineers and now they do not get the opportunity to get those posts ?— I won’t say 
that they do not get the opportunity, but it is difficult for them now. 

That is due to the introduction «of the provincial service ?— Yes. 

They are marked as provincial ?— They are kept on the same list. The only difference 
lies in pay. # 

If the provincial service is abolished they will rise to higher posts in the Imperial 
service ?— I should think so. They did so before, I do not sec why they should not do so 
again. 
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You prefer that your institution should he brought under the control of the Education 
department ?— It is supposed to l e under the Education department. 

Don’t you think there will be risks of transfer? Your college is a technological 
sollegc ?— I do not see why there should be unnecessary transfers. I am in the Education 
lepartmeut and have spent all my service at Roorkee. 

Have you any objection to a professor who has no practical experience of the work 
irst serving an apprenticeship before he is appointed in the. teaching staff ?— I think a 
jrofessor of engineering should have served an apprenticestiip before appointment. Our 
irofessor of mechanical engineering is a very good man. He has served an appren- 
ticeship. 

Don't you think that higher engineering and lower grade training should be; separated ? 
-I do It is a mistake to haw different guides at the same institution. 

Or . E . Hopkinson .—! s Roorkee affiliated to any University ?— It was affiliated to the 
yiahahad University, bu\ it was disaffiliated later on. I do not think that the Allahabad 
University ever exorcised any cont rol over Roorkee 

Wluit is the governing authority at Roorkee ?— - There is a committee of management 
consisting of the Chief Engiuoer to Uovernmeut, Buildings and Roads, the Director of 
Public Instruction ,tho Director of Industries, the present Vieo-Chaneellor of the Allahabad 
University, Dr. Sunder Lai and an official from the Oudh and Rohilkhaud Railway, probably 
Mr. Qregsou. 

They are appointed by Uovernmeut ? — Yes. 

Is there any diploma given ?— There are two certificates, higher certificate, and ordinary 
jertiticatc for assistant engineers given in the Civil Engineer class. 

Are these certificates recognized by the Institution of Civil Engineers ?— No. 

Has auy application been marie for recognition ?— 1 do not know that it has ever been 
made. Somo of the Roorkee students were making enquiries, but whether anything has 
;somc of them or not. 1 do not know 

Has the Mechanical Engineering class been (hopped ? —It has been started again for the 
third time. First it was started without any preparation at all. Then it was abolished. 
After that a professor of mechanical engineering was appointed and the class was re-started 
and again abolished. Now it has been started a third time. 

Have you any laboratories or workshops there ? — Very well-equipped workshops, 
indeed. Professor Jordan has been installing a certain amount of hydraulic apparatus for 
& hydraulic laboratory. 

Have you any Indian teachers there ?— Yos. There are several M.Sc/s and B.So.’s of 
Allahabad as demonstrators. 

Have you sent any students to England for further training under the educational 
scholarships?—! could not answer that straight away. Nn student from the Civil 
Engineer class, but possibly some of the old Technical class. 

Do your students readily find employment V — They <lu. We keep a register. Ws 
never have a largo number ou the rolls waiting employment, certainly not of the Civil 
Engineer class. 

How many studouts do you turn out each year ? — Civil Engineer class about 20. It is 
a three years’ courso. Upper Subordinate class about 40. It is a two years’ course. The 
Lower Subordinate class about 40. That is also a two years’ course. * The Mechanical 
Apprentice* class has been removed to Lucknow. The Techuical class, which has been started 
for the third time, has about h or 9 students. 

Mr. A. Chatterton .— Some years ago the Secretary of State laid down in a despatch 
that the engineering training provided at the Indian Engineering colleges should be 
equal to that provided in English colleges ?— I think the civil engineering courses are not 
quite up to the standard at home 

Do you think there is any disadvantage in having* the courses for upper and lower 
subordinates in the same institution as the college classes ?— Personally I think thereis. If 
you have different grades like that it is difficult to draw a line between students of one 
class and students of another. It causes \1 1-feeling among the students. You cannot 
always grant the same privileges to students of the lower olasses as to students of the higher 
(lasses, for instance, in the use of the library, etc. I think the two grades of technical 
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education should be kept quite distinct. 

Does it lead to the dissipation of energy of the professors ?— There is a separate staff 
for each grade. 

Roorkee is under the Director of Public Instruction ?— It; is nominally under the 
control of the Education department since 1893 ? 

Do you think that the college suffers in any way from that ?— I do not. I think it has 
improved sinco then. 

Would you prefer to have the college under the Director of Industries ?— I think it 
should belong to the Education department.. 

For higher teaching at Roorkee what professors have you got ? — There are professors 
of mathematics, electrical engineering, qhemistry, an Indian professor of physics, a 
professor of civil engineering, who has# never been an officer in the Education department 
and who until quito recently was always a Royal Engineer. The professor of mechanical 
engineering was trained at Manchester. 

Does the Principal do any Leaching work ?— Colonel Atkinson never did any teaching 
work ; Colonel Clibborn did not do any. I do not know about Mr. Wood, he lias only 
just come. 

I)o the professors of electrical engineering, civil engineering and mechanical 
engineering engage in research and experimental work ( — The professor of mechanical 
engineering occasionally gets references to carry out investigations on materials. The 
professor of chemistry has references made to him in connection with building stones, 
bricks, earths, etc., at times. 

They are not of any practical value ?— At one time I think that work would have 
developed pretty considerably, but it stopped because the Government stopped the pro- 
fessional fees for it. It was undoubtedly of practical value. 

Years ago a great deal of such work was dono at Roorkee, for instance, the well-known 
hydraulic experiments on the Ganges canal ?— They were carried out. by Captain Cunningham. 
There has been nothing of that nature recently. 

There wore other investigations at a later date ?— Yes, some experiments on percolation 
by Colonel Clioborn. I do not know much about it. 

That kind of work is entirely shopped ? — I do not know of anything in that way being 
done lately. 

Is it n fact that under the present r6gim6 the professors, not merely of the engineering 
classes, hut also of the subordinate classes, have so much work that they have no time to 
take up original investigation ? — I think they probably have tirno for it. It is difficult to get 
money to car/y out these experiments. Possibly that is the difficulty. There are no definite 
funds available. Tncre is a small grant for running each laboratory for carrying on the 
routine work of the students. 

VSftn any application made for funds for research work ? — Mr. Sedgwick made such an 
application some time back, but I do not know what became of it. 

Have you a higher course of electrical engineering ? — That has been started for the 
third time. 

Are there any guaranteed appointments ? — There are no guaranteed appointments 
such inducements are only offered to the civil ongineor class. 

The Government offers no inducement to students to join the mechanical engineering 
class?— There are no guaranteed appointments. Government endeavours to fix up appren- 
ticeships with some firms. 

How many students are there in the electrical engineering class t-—In the new class 
lust started there are eight or nine students. There were 35 studonts when it was nrn 
started. 


Is the professor of civil engineering a military officer ?— One civil engineer has just 
been put in since Captain Sands reverted to military duty. Previously we always had a 
military officer. # 


there 


How long does he stay in the college ?— Sinco I came out about 19 J *8° , 

have been only two professors. The first was Captain Campbell who left the college when 
he became a Major and Captain Sands was appointed six or seven years ago. 
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Now you have got a civil engineer from the Public Works Department ?— Yes. Mr. Lacy 
was trained at the Central Technical College, London. 

Have these professors of engineering any opportunity of keeping iu touch with 
practicul engineering when they get into the college ?— I can't say what opportunities they 
have. I am not in charge of that department. There was on a recent occasion some 
reference made on technical points. 

Have you got a press at Roorkee ?— ‘There is a lithographic press. It does a certain 
amount of printing work for the college, hut it is mainly a commercial institution. 

It has no organic connection with the college ? —They train lithographic pressmen and 
bookbinders, and so on. It is an industrial school for training. 

President.— By whom is the lithographic press financed ? — It is included in the college 
» budget. The Principal is the head of it. It is f a part of the college, hut it is somewhat 
of an extraneous growth 

Do you train any sanitary engineers ?— There is a course of lectures given hut not a 
special class. Lectures are given to the third year civil engineer class students, partly by 
Dr. Phillips and partly by the professor of civil engineering. 

Do you think there are a good many openings for sanitary engineers in this country?— 
I could not say, but I think the training given is useful. 

Hon* Me Pandit M. \1. Malaviya.— Would you wish this annoxure to be treated as 
port of your evidence ?--Yes. 

I see from it that it was recognized in paragraph 2 of the letter of the United Provinces 
Government, no. 001, dated the 20th March, 1900, dealing with this question, that it was 
wrong to place foremen, supervisors or overseers, on the same plane as managers and 
invostigators, and that the Government had then decidod that the Technological Institute 
(at Roorkee) was to be the industrial Sandhurst, and its object was to train the officer class 
of thu industrial army, the men, who by status, education, or possession of capital, were 
fitted to be leaders. That idea has not yet been carried out ?— lb has been hampered by the 
idea oi starting a technological institute at Gawnpore. The idea ultimately was that the 
institute should have two branches, one at Roorkee and the other at Gawnpore. Roorkee 
was to he restricted to engineering and Gawnpore t<* chemistry. 

But it has neither been carried out at Roorkee nor at Gawnpore ?— The idea of 
separating the institution has hampered the development at Roorkee. The chemical 
section at Roorkee has been kept hack. 

Did what was called the higher division of the department of technology and which was 
sanctioned in 1909 meet with fair success ?— We had very few students. 

Was there any difficulty in finding suitable employment for your two students who 
passed the mechanical engineering examination ?— They have both found employment. 

You think that the scheme for the higher department of technology did not receive 
sufficient trial ? — I think it is being huudicapped by this perpetual changing. The desired 
changes might have been introduced by less drastic measures than actually abolishing 
the class. 

And the Government has now sanctioned this third proposal of establishing what is to be 
known as the “ improver grade ” of engineer ?— It is the same thing. It is a quarrel about 
terms. It was not necessary to abolish the class. 

Do you think that the “ improver grade v will attract more students than the mechanical 
and electrical engineering class ?— Tho “ improver grade ” did not afford sufficient informa- 
tion as to training. 

You have not seen the report of Colonel Atkinson and Mr. Dawson in which they have 
defined the “improver grade*'?— l have seen it. It was the moehanical apprentice class. 
Government decided to remove it, but there was no point in doing so if you were going to 
start it under another name. / 

Mr. A. Ghatterton^ What became of the cotton 1 spinning and textile department ? 
Have you any studonts ? — It is still at Roorkee. There are four or five boy* every year, 
but that, I understand, is merely a temporary arrangement. It is recognized that ultimately 
it will have to be removed to Cawnpore, 

Am I to understand that the mechanical engineering and electrical engineering class 
which you have now is lor the training of the highest grade of electrical engineers ?— I could 
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not *y . We endeavour to give them a training as mechanical and electrical onmneere 
U3 distinct from artisans. 8 

Is there a professor of electrical engineering?— Yes. 

Do the students who join this class possess the same educational qualifications as 
students you are attracting to the civil engineering class ?— Not quite. They have not 
earriea their studies so far. You mast boar in mind that the civil engineering class is 
r-ally a class competing for entry into Government service. They very often come from 
the Universities, ihe men that we get^for the mechanical and electrical engineering class 
iminly come after taking the school-leaving certificate, which more or less corresponds to the 
matriculation. 

Then tho course of instruction in mechanical and electrical engineering is not such as 
would train men suitablo for taking charge of largo power stitious ?•— Mr Jordan certainly 
has it in his view to train men who would ultimately he fit for that. I understand 
Mr. Thick has been put in charge of a small station in connection with the Simla hydraulic 
scheme within a couple of years of his leaving the college. 

President — Would it ho a correct impression to deiive from the general trend of our 
conversation that, except as regards the classes re fruiting for the Public. Works Department, 
for many years the scope and curriculum of tho Roorkcc Civil Engineering College have 
been frequently varied and therejis still no well defined policy regarding the othor technical 
classes o! the college and no clear definition as to the type of student to be trained in these 
classes or of the standard to be attained ?— Yes. 


Witness no. :jl. 

Mr. N. A. S. Bond, Divisional Traffic Manager, Hast Indian Railwa , (Jaw a pore . 

Written evidence. 

IX. — Other forms of Government action and organization 

Q. 97.— As far as my knowledge goes, there is no lack of transport, facilities by road, &>,,<!„ ,md Hallways 
nor have I received any complaints from traders. My experience goes to show that the 
feeder roads leading to the several railway stations are well maintained. 

Q. 99. —Numerous projects have been considered in tho matter of railway extension 
necessary in tho Unite! Provinces of Agra and Oudh, but I am not in a position to make 
any definite recommendations. 

President. — Y our note mainly deals with the question of transport laciliti? s. Are you 
generally satisfied with the present state of affairs in this area?— Yes. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce has advocated the doubling of the line from 
Allahabad to Gliaziabad, but they are prepared in the meantime to accept .thejess preten- 
tious scheme of doubling tho section between Allahabad and Cawupore and they take this 
opportunity of again pressing for this most necessary facility ? Are you, as Divisional 
Traffic. Manager, satisfied that the present railway line between Allahabad and Cawnpore is 
sufficient to meet the present traffic?— I do not. naturally come into dose contact with matters 
of railway transport. That is dealt with on the operative side of the railway. I only deal 
with the non-operative or commercial side of the railway, and 1 would not, therefore be in a 
definite position to say whether the existing line is sufficient or not. 

Which officer would be best able to give an opinion on this question? — The General 
Traffic Manager, Calcutta. 

You have no views on general knowledge to offer on that ?— A? far as I know there has 
l>een congestion of traffic set up owing to the abnormal quantity of coal that was being 
earricd through this country to Bombay anl Karachi, which before the war was being 
shipped. 

The coal traffic you speak of as abnormal is due primarily to the disturbance of 
shipping ? — So I understand. 

I have heard it stated in Bombay that much of tf is so-called abnormal traffic will, after 
the war, become normal ? — I have no information on this point. 

Hon’ble <S %r Fazulbhoy Ourrimbhoy. — Are you aware of any grievances of con 
signees ? — No complaints have been made to mo. 

If the goods are damaged how is the value settled ?— If both parties agree we bring 
a member of tne Chamber to arbitrate ; if not, we each bring our own arbitrators. 
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Is there any differentiation between different classes of consignees ?— Not to my 
knowledge. It is the same for everybody so far as I know. 

Hon'ble Pandit if. if. it alaviya.— You are a Divisional Traffic Manager of the Beat 
Indian Bail way and in that capacity you have to travel up and down the line ? — I travel 
from Moghalsarai to Ealka including all the branch lines. 

Have you many opportunities to travel on roads ? — Yes, I visit the main marketk and 
interview the merchants who live at some distance from the railway stations from time to 
time. I ask them whether they have any cause for grievance or any complaints. 

You said that you received no complaints. Are you the proper authority to whom 
such complaints would bo made ? — They generally address mo or the Traffic Manager, 
Calcutta, on commercial matters. 

Regarding difference in freight are you awa^e of the difference in the rates charged, for 
instance, on raw cotton from Cawupore to Bomlwiy and on yarn for tho same journey ? Have 
you heard any complaint- on the point ? — That concerns the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, The complaint in this case would not come to me. 

Arc you aware that the rate charged for a distance of 655 miles from Delhi in the case 
of flour is greater than that for carrying grain over a distance of 908 miles from Delhi ?— 
1 believe so. That very question has, I believe, been raised by the Hon’ble Mr. Ctirrie, 
President of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce, to the General Traffic Manager. No 
decision lias been arrived at so far as I know, hut I think that Sir Robert Highet and 
Mr. Pearce wore looking into the question. 

Similarly, are you aware that in the case of leather the rate of charge from Delhi to 
Cawnpore is greater than that in the case of hides from Delhi to Howrah. Have you heard 
any complaints on the point- ? — No complaint has been made to me. 

Could you help us with any explanation on this point ? — I could not give an explanation 
straight away. 

Mr. A . Chatterton.— Is the system of out-stations largely developed here? — We have 
only one out-agency. 

Do you use motor vehicles for bringing any goods? — No, only country carts. 


Witness no. 32. 

Ain. T. Gregson, Loco, and Carriage Superintendent , Oudh and Rohilkhand 

Railway, Lucknow . 

Written evidence. 

Training of labour and supervision. 

Gencral Q. 44(5).-*»Tbe sons of Indian employes of the railway between the ages of 15 and 17 

em years are engaged as apprentices for a period of four years. Each boy is trained in the 

special branch ho desires to take up in after-life. Most of the boys trained in the railway 
workshops remain on after completing their apprenticeship. 

Q. 45.— To improve the efficiency of the working man I would suggest that boys, while 
serving their apprenticeship in a workshop, should be permitted to attend technical classes 
at an industrial school, say for three days a week, and that the period of apprenticeship should 
be for five years instead of four years as at present. To give effect to the above system it 
will bo necessary to hold lectures in the vernacular as the sons of workmen, as a rule, 
cannot read and write English and, moreover, I do not consider it essential for an Indian to 
know English to become an efficient w orkman. 

Q. 47.— Only a few of the hoys who have passed through a course of instruction at an 
Approntiecrfiip industrial school are employed in the railway workshops and then after a further practical 
and training, have become useful mechanics and I may say are above the average. I understand 
• other whool? that the majority of boys from industrial schools find employment in mills or factories. 

Q. 48. — The full course of training for a mechanic phould include three years* practice 
training in some recognized workshop after a boy has attended classes at sopie industria 
school instead of two years as at present. As an alternative, I would recommend 
the system as proposed under paragraph 45(a) above which, I consider, is the best that con 
be adopted. 

Q. 49.— -The industrial school at Lucknow has a night doss for railway employes* 
towards which the railway pay Ks. 240 per annum. At the present time there are 62 
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workmen attending this class. More men desire to attend the night e'ass than can be 
accommodated by the industrial school, indicating that the men who attend this class derive 
some benefit by tie course of instruction giveu and that there is a desire on the part of the 
working man to improve his knowledge of the work in which he is employed. * 

IJjfight classes for workmen should receive further consideration in citiei where large 
works are situated. 


Oral evidence, 10th November, 1916. 

Presidenti—l understand that you are Loco, and Carriage Superintendent at 
Lucknow ?— Yes. 

How long have you been there ? — Six years. 

That gives you an opportunity of forming an opinion as to the \>ay technical and 
industrial schools have assisted your youug boys ?— Yes. 

Have you any kind of industrial school attached to your workshops ! — Not for Indians* 
We hit vo one for European apprentices. 

What Is your idea of distinguishing between Europeans and Indians ?— Indians go* to 
the industrial school, where night classes are held for the purpose of instructing workmen. 

Do you find night schools satisfactory ? — Yes. 

Could you tell us to vrhat extent yofi relieve your young meu of day duty in order to 
attend the night school? — We do not relieve them. They go there after working hours.; 
ou Monday, Wednesday, and Friday from 6*30 to 8 p.m. 

] Low many hours do they work in the shop f— Eight hours. 

l)o they attend the night, schools throughout the year ? — During the time the school is 
open. They have vacation of about two or throe months in the hot weather. 

Are the night schools opened during the rains f — Yes. 

What, subjects do they study at night schools? — MeclKinical drawing, reading, writing 
and arithmetic. They are also instructed in the working of machines in the shops. 

How long has that system been in operation ? — For the last four years. 

Is it too early for you to judge of the results? — I think it is a little early. Still, the 
men are. very keen on going there. 

How many actually attend at present ?— Sixty-two. 

They are all Indians?— All Indians. 

What do you think they will lead up to?— They will become mechanics and supervisors 
in the works. They will become more useful members of the Profession. 

Is it from that class of boys that you hope to raise foremen and men for the higher posts 
in the locomotive and carriage department ? — Not exactly. 

You have no hope of raising men for these posts in India at present ? — Not at present. 

Arc you practically forced to recruit your officer class from home ?— Yes, 

You have no other way of raising the right kind of man here ? — No. 

These young men who come out from home to serve you in the locomotive and carriage 
department, do they specialize at once, or are they merely brought out after general railway 
experience? — They spocalize at homo before they are appointed. They get their training 
in railway shops or large mechanical works at home. 

Do you often get men with University degrees ?—*We have a few men with the B.Sc* 
degree. 

You renumber what University they camp from/— One from the Manchester College 
nnd another from the Central Technical School in London. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy.— Would you tell us what are the terms of Indian 
apprentices employed in your workshops ?— They have to pass through a four years 
course. 

67 
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Is it the system on your railway to Bond a boy to England after finishing the term of 
his apprenticeship ?— No. 

Indian apprentices after finishing their term are employed under Europeans/— 

Yes. 


Don't you think it is necessary for these apprentices to know English if they • serve 
under a European ? — Not necessarily : not for their work. 

Hon* Vie Pandit M. if. Malaviya . — What arrangements have you for the education 
of European boys ?— We have a technical class, two days in a week. 

Where is^t ?— It is in a building within the workshops. The classes are held by my 
chief draughtsman. 

What is the standard for admission to that class ? What degree of education must a boy 
before he is admitted have received ? — There is no fixed standard. We try to get boys who 
pass the 7th and 8th standards at school. 

llow long do you keep them there ?— It is a five years’ course. 

What instruction do you give these boys?— We give lectures in mechanical drawing 
steam, metallurgy, geometrical drawing and mathematics. 

What do you train thorn for? — To become mechanics. If they are fit they eventually 
rise to the position of foremen. 

Do you charge any fee? — No fee. They attend these classes during their apprenticeship. 

Do you see any objection to Indian boys being admitted to that class?— None, if they 
arc qualified to attend. 

You have no provision for the education of Indian Ijoys employed by the railway?— 
No. They can attend these night classes. 

The railway authorities do not coirorn themselves about their education ? — No. 

From your experience would yon say that t hese boys will derive better benefit by their 

attendance at these induHlri.il schools if they had had a general primary education ? I 

think they would. 

What difficulty is there in arranging for more accommodation for the 1x>ys who want to 
attend the night, school ?—J think it is a question of staff and building accommodation. 

Is it not. easy for the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway to provide that? — We do not 
provide that at all. It is done by the industrial school. 

The railway pays only u fee for carrying on these classes. If you pay them a higher 
fee would not the industrial school authorities arrange for teacliiug for moro boys /— 
Possibly. • 

llon'ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee — Do you take outside boys other than the sons of your 
employes ? — We take sons of ouLside persons, but sons of employes aro given preference. 

Is there any difference in the training between Europeans and Indians ?r-Nono 
whatever. 

Do you sometimes come across an Indian boy whose primary education is as good as a 
European boy?— Very rarely. That class of boy does not come to our workshops. 

Are there any Indian boys in your workshop who get the samo status as Europeans or 
is there any difference in pay ?— If they aro qualified, they get the same pay ana footing. 
I have two such men in my mind who are drawing the European scale of pay. 

Dr. E. HopHnson .— Have the Indian boys who come to your workshops reached any 
standard of education ? — No. 

Are they absolutely illiterate ?— I should think so. 

»• 

Do you observe any difference in the progress made as between illiterate boys and 
others ? — A lad who knows vernacular and a little English probably turns out better than 
the other, if he is industrious. c 

Do you pay wages to your apprentices ?— Yes. 

What do they become afterwards? — Mechanics. 
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Have you had any experience of an Indian graduate who has been sent to England for 
further education ?— No. 

Jfr. A* Chatterlon^Yonr Workshops are in Luoknow ?— Yes. 

How many men are there in the locomotive and carriage workshops ?— About four 
thousand. 

You have got a drivers' colony ?— Wo have. 

Arc any special arrangements made for elementary education in this colony ?— -No* 
We have a school attached to our running department. 

Are there any elementary schools maintained by the Education department within the 
railway colony ?— No. 

How many apprentices have you under training?— We have thirty apprentices in the 
locomotive workshops and eighteen iu the carriage and wagon department. 

Have they got regular indentures ?— They sign an agreement form. 

The term is four years ?— Yes. 

And what is the scale of pay ? — They start on four annas and end at ten annas. 

They are then taken on as journeymen ? — Yes. 

What do they get ? — The pay ranges from ten annas to Rs. 2-8. 

They are apprenticed to the trade to which they wish to take up ? — Yes. 

Government do not send any boys to your railway shops ?— The boys from the 
industrial school after their training have to remain two years in our shops. 

IIow do they compare with the average English lad who goes through a similar course 
of instruction ?— They do not come to us. They go to factories and mills. We have a very 
few good boyB. 

After three years' training in the industrial school and two years with you going 
through the workshop apprenticeship, are they fit to he employed as chargomen ? — No. 

Would you keep them as workmen ? — I would. They would have greater opportunities 
for improving their knowledge. Tney have to specialise). 


Witness no. 33. 

Mr. Vikramajit Singh— Vakil, High Court ; Director of the Punjab National Bank , 
Limited; Director of News papers y Limited; Director of Messrs. Ramchandra 
Gur Sahai Mhl Co. } Limited; and Secretary, Director, and Representative of 
the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce , Cawnpore . 

Written evidence. 

Financial aid to industrial enterprises . 

Qe. 1-2.— I have helped others in raising capital for various industrial concerns. As to 
difficulties in raising capital I have found that in the first place the groat majority ot people 
are incapable of subscribing anything. The landed aristocracy have largo funds but most of 
them do not appreciate the necessity of industrial development. Thus it is only the higher 
middle class composed of successful pz'ofessioual men, superior Government servants, and well- 
to-do merchants from whom capital is principally drawn. But the capital evon of this class 
is very shy, firstly because those who float companies have not sufficient commercial or 
industrial knowledge and secondly because the failures of industrial enterprises, owing 
largely to want of industrial and commercial knowledge training, and experience have 
given a shock to the confidence of the people in the success of new industrial schemes. 

Q 5.— The Government should, in my opinion, resort to all the methods that are pointod 
out in the question to help Indian industrial enterprise ; of course the circumstances of each 
individual case will have to be separately considered. The policy to be pursued in this 
matter should he very liberal as without substantial assistance and help ot the Government 
no tangible results could be achieved. This aid, however, should be confined to the industrial 
concerns started and worked by Indians. 

Q . 6. —In case where aid is given in forms 3 and 6 of question no.^ 5 the Government 
■should exercise control by being represented on the directorate; whore in form no. 5, through 
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periodical inspection ; an 1 where in form no. 7, through periodical inspection to see that the 
goods are of the proper pattern. Iu ease of loans if there is sufficient security no 
Government control is necessary. But loans may be advanced eveg without security and in 
such cases the Government without unduly interfering with the concern should have a right 
to see that the business is properly conducted. 

« 

Q$. 7-8. — I have no personal experience. I am however of opinion that the Government 
should start pioneer industries for which promising and favourable conditions exist but 
which private enterprise has not taken up. Thus the commercial feasibility of these 
industries will be demonstrated and private enterprise encouraged. Thoy should be closed 
in case they are found to be losing concerns. When they have attained their object they 
should bo handed over to some individual or company. The Government should not, as far 
as possible, turn a pioneer factory into a permanent Government enterprise. 

In my opinion, every big municipality should try to make its workshop serve the 
purpose of a model demonstration factory and should teach and train a number of 
apprentices. The Government should make liberal financial provision for the purpose. 

Q. 11.— The furniture workshop of Bareilly, the Sandila and Tanda weavers’ societies 
are instances of the d vclopim nt of industries by means of co-operative societies. 

Tho supplying of raw material and having a lien on the manufactured articles are the 
methods employed by these societies. The Bareilly furniture workshop also sells the 
manufactured articles. The results obtained are satisfactory. 

Q. 12.— The following industries can be developed by means of oo-operativo 
organisation . f 

Leather-work, dairy, carpet-making, carpentry, weaving, cottage industries, hand- 
looms, eaue-crushing business, etc. Tho organisation of those socioties need nol differ in 
any external respect from that of the existing primary societies in these provinces under the 
Co-operative Societies Act. 

It will be necessary for the Government to appoint qualified inspectors to adviso and 
help these societies. 

Q. 13. — Tho question does not arise at presenL ; when it arises it should be dealt with 
in the light of experience gained by that time. 

Q . 34. — No limitation need be provided. 

IJI. — Assistance in marketing •products. 

Qs . HI — 33.— So long as there is not, wider diffusion of general and technical knowledge 
and practical experience in conducting industries these industrial exhibitions on large scales 
serve no useful purpose, but local exhibitions on a small scale accompanied by practical 
demonstrations of local industries and handicrafts which artisans, craftsmen, and others may 
be persuaded to attend will prove useful. ' 

Q. g4. — No trade representatives to represent tho whole of India in England, the 
Colouios and foreign countries are wauled at present. 

Q. 35.- There is no objection to having temporary commissions for special enquiries 
provided tlic Indian element is adequately represented. 

Q. 36. — They are not wanted at present. 

« 

Q. 37.— The Government should always publish detailed lists of tho imported articles 
used by tho various departments. 

Q. 38. — The Government should give preference iu purchase to the articles manufac- 
tured in India even at some sacrifice of tho quality or price. When purchases are made in 
England the Government patronage should be extended to those firms which admit Indian 
students for training. 


F .— Training of labour and supervision. 

fr 

Q . 45. — Millowners working with a l*\rge capital and giving a certain minimum 
percentage of dividend should be required to provide suitable sanitary dwellings for the 
nrill-hauas and free and compulsory education for all the boys and girls employed. The 
Government should make a contribution towards tho cost of the latter. Arrangements 
should also be made to improve the general, and technical knowledge of the mill*hands by 
means of night schools, demonstrations and popular lectures. 
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The ^''eminent should prohibit the opeuing of any liquor shops within 
distance o ® ,® r °f settlement pro\ ided for the workmen. Pr 

adeqimt*mpdical rolxof, free ot any oost, should also bo made for the workmen. 

Q. 47.— 1 have hadhiS opportunities of personal observation, but there ran be no 
doubt. that . persons who have reeel ve l instructions in an industrial school will be hotter 
and more skilful workmen and command higher wages. 

Q 4S.— As fai- M possible an industrial school should impart instruction in the indus- 

tries *luou arc practised in the locality m which it is situated. 


Government should _ endeavour to arrange with the owners or managers of factories 
including rail way workshops tore -eive some stuleuts of industrial schools for a term of 
apprenticeship settled between the Government and tho factories. The apprentices should 
receive a r, anona_)lo remuneration I unda-stand there is some such arrangement betwoen 
the Bengal a;*d North-Western Railway and the Gorakhpur Industrial School. 


Q. f>0 ; -Tne Education department has already to perform a multitude of duties con- 
nectod with tlie various branches ul education and cannot command that export knowledge 
and experience which are essential for the right management of technical schools. Industrial 
schools should therefore be under tho control of the department of Industries. Thuro 
should be no divined control. ^ v 


Industrial lohoofe 


Q. 51.— Higher grade technical schools should be established to impart instruction of 

a nature suita 1 »ie for the work of supervisors and managers. 

Q. 52.— A large number of scholarsl^pa should he providod to enable technical experts 
of private firms to study conditions and methods in England and other foreign countries 
and the India Office should see that they arc given all facilities in being admitted into 
suitable industrial firms. 


Training of so* 
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Q. 53.— Such concerns should be required to train a fixed number of men recommended 
by the Government or by certain recognised public bodies such as the chambers of commerce. 

VI.— General official administration and organisation. 


Qs. 56— 61 .—At present there is an Adi isory Board of Industries consisting of some two 
duzeii members partly officials and partly non-officials all nominated by the Govern- 
ment. The body as it exists at present is rather unwieldy and possesses no power of initia- 
ting or carrying out any definite p'an of industrial development. The Government should, 
in my opinion, lay down the general principles of its industrial policy and leave its execu- 
tion entirely in the hands of the Board of Industries. The Board should consist of not 
more than 15 members of whom not more than seven should be officials to be nominated by 
tho Local Government and not le&s than one half of tho total strength should bo Indians. 
The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce should be given the same right of nominating 
member,' as the Upper India Chamber of Commerce. Tne Director of Industries should be 
under the control ot the Board and act as its executive officer. Ho need not necessarily 
be a business manor an bxporl. Ilia chief qualification should be an active sympathy with. 
Indian industrial development. Ho should possess a wide general knowledge of indus* 
trial matters. 

The money allotted by the Local Government for industrial progress should be placed at, 
the disposal of the Board. .. 


The Board should give financial aid to various industrial concerns as it thinks fit, start 
and control pioneer factories, control technical experts, start, maintain and control industrial 
schools, publish information in English and vernaculars about various industrial matters 
and generally guide the industrial development of the provinces. It should in short be a 
living controlling foice. 


VI].— Organisation of technical and scientific department of Government. 


Q. 63.— As far as I am aware there is no such department at work in my province. 

Q. 64.— No new Imperial department is wanted. The member for Industry and 
Commerce of Government of India gan very well perform the functions which such a depart- 
ment may perform. 


Imperial defer!* 
monk. 


Q. 68.— The Provincial Governments may engage experts whenever the need arises, Provincial depart 
provided that where an Imperial department, such as the Geological Survey exists, they mente. 
need not employ any experts of their own. 

Q. 69.— They should he placed under the direct control of the Board of Industries, the 
constitution of which has been outlined above. 
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Q. 70.— An expert should be employed for a definite period of time. He should be 
directed specially to train Indians for the kind of work which he performs whenever an 
opportunity presents itself. 

Qs. 75-70.— As far as 1 am aware, no practical remits haye^as yet followed from 
the institution of the Inrlian Science Congress. The experts working under the Board of 
Industries and Technical Institutes miy freely refer their difficulties to the.Cougress f whibh 
should appoint a standing committee to deal with them. 

Q. 77.— They should be given the same facilities as the experts of private firms. 

Q. 80. — The Allahabad University has already instituted a degree in commeroe and a 
few affiliated colleges are imparting instruction in that subject. This Bystem should be 
further developed and adoptel by other colleges. It will he very economical andean produce 
immediate results. A scpirafce college of commerce may, in course of time, be established. 

Q. 81.— Such a college will assist industrial development by turning out men who 
will tukc proper care of the commercial si le of industrial concerns. 

VII L— Government organisation for the collection arid distribution of commercial 

intelligence. 

Q. 84.— I have found no ad vantage in the issue of the Indian Trade Journal . 

Q. 85. — The Government need start no trade journal of its own but should assist any 
trade journal which is found to lie serving some useful purpose. 

Q. 80. — I suggest the publication of pampjilebs and leaflets in the vernaculars 
dealing with various industrial and commercial matters. They should be either distributed 
gratis or sold at cost price. Care should always bo taken to see that such publications 
are written in clear and simple language free from technicalities. 

IX .— Other forms of Government action and organisation. 

Qa. 97 and 99.— The inadt quaey nf roads or proper communication in the interior of the 
country is a hindrance to material development. Government should placo sufficient funds 
ju the hands of tho district board to improve the roads and the question of opening feeder or 
light railways should also bo taken in hand. 

Q. 98.— In reply to this question I quote the following from the Prcddontial address 
of Mr. A. H. Silver, now Director of Industries, delivered at the sixth United Provinces 
Industrial Conference held at Cawnpore, in April, 1912. 

“The third respect in which we may, I think, fairly ask the Government co-operation is 
the revision of the railway tariffs with due regard to the possibilities of Indian industrial 
expansion, and this 1 regard as the most important of all. Have you ever realized that our 
railway tariffs are framed almost solely with the view of aiding the exporter of raw produce. 
Tet if one Btudios the complicated inass of printod matters designated • Railway Goods 
Tariffs/ it will be found thut practically all the speciil rates, aro pvt rates, that is, rates for 
carrying the produce from our rich valleys and plains in the interior to the seaboard, there to 
be exported and worked up by the industries of other lands. I am not contending that we are 
now, perhaps we never shall be, able to work up all produce ourselves into the form in which 
it is finally marketed hut we can at least make a beginning given favourable conditions, 
and it is railway tariffs in many instances which prevent our effecting the conversion and 
reaping the resultant profit ourselves to say nothing of the wages paid to our workers 
engaged in the processes. 

The following instances ocour to me 

On raw cotton the railway freight from Cawnpore to Bombay is Re. 0-15-11 per maund 
or 22 pie per maund per mile. On the yarn made from that cotton, as well as picoe goods 
the sum charged lor the same journey is Re. 1-18-1 per maund or *41 pie per manna per 
mile. The difference between these rates is as nearly as possible 2 pie per maund a very 
big item when dealing with a commodity like cotton yarn. 

Taking grain as an example, we find that it is carried from Delhi to Howrah, a distance 
of 903 mileB at t c 0-7-6 per maund or *09 pie pjr maund per mile. Supposing we have a 
flour mill at Chunar situated just half wav between Delrn and Howrah ; to be exact 405 
miles from Delhi. If it were carried to that point on the same basis of rate the charge 
would be Re. 0-3-6 per maund but the rate actually charged is Re. 0 - 6-8 per maund 
or very nearly double. Put io another form the railway gets Re. 0 - 6-8 per mannd 
for carrying the gr.iin 465 miles to Chunar but they will take it another 489 miles 
for yon to Howrah for an additional charge of Re. 0-1-3 per maund. But you need 
not consider the possibility of establishing a flour mill at Chunar or any other plaoe 
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similarly aifcuafcei'for while the graia irom Delhi ia taken past your door to Howrah 
for an inclusive charge Re 0-7-6 per mauud, you have first of all to payRe0 6-3ner 
maund for bringing the gram to your mill aud further Re. 0-6-0 per mauud to oarry the flour 
to Howrah It will be understood that I am merely illustrating the vicious principle which 
underlies the framing of otfi railway rates and although Chu&r may not possibly be a 
happy selection for my illustration it brings out the point I wish to establish and owner* of 
flour nulls cangive the railways varied examples of the hardships they suffer in this direo- 
tion if promised sympathetic consideration. 

A third example is the differentiation made between raw hides aud tanned leather The 
railway will curry- raw hides from Delhi and Ctiwnpore to Howrah at annas 7-6 or 5-3 D0r 
mauna, respectively, equal to -09 pie per mauud per mile. But to bring hides from Delhi 
to Cawnpore, a distance of z71 miles only, one has to pay annas 5-8 per imund or ‘25 pie 
per maund per mile. Ihmk of the absurdity of it : annas 5-3 to carry the hides to 633 miles 
between Cawnpore and l Howrah, but annasJj-8 per maund to carry the same hides to 271 
miles between Delhi and Cawnpore I S > as to make it impossi: >le that the leather should be 
tanned in this country and afford employment to our workpeople, the rate charged for leather 
Common or rough m bales from Cawnpore to Howrah is Re. 1 per maund. It costs therefore 
6] annas per maund to take raw hides from here to Howrah but Re. iper maund to take the 
tanned leather over the same distance. Tnese are but m ;re samples of the anomalies I have 
picked out from tho tariff iu tho course of tie; last few hours. I have no doubt many moro 
glaring oxamples would be brought to light, if onuuirv were made. Wu«r„ iIum ;» „„„ 


a uui niriuu, uuiupousur*3u Dy trio excessivo freights 
charged where competition is non-existent. The possibility of increased industrial activity 
following favourable railway rates is evidently not one of the factors taken into nnn.M.- .tp,. 
by those responsible for framing the goods tariffs. 


Oral evidence, 10th November, 1916. 

President.— 1 understand that you are a Director of the United Provinces Chamber of 
Com mo roe ? — Yes. 

Ajv you representing the Chamber of Commorce officially ?— No. The Chamber ha B 
lumiiiuilcd two members to give their own views before this body. 

You are not one of the nominated members ?— I have bejn nominated by the Chamber , 
but the Chamber has not sent its memorandum and we are nob going to support any views of 
tin Chamber, but we are giving evidence as our own individual views. 

How long has the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce been in existence ?— It was 
created in 1914. 

And is it composed of gontlemen who are engaged iu commerce and industry only? — 
Mostly. Avery large number of them represent industries or commerce. 

But not entirely ?— No. There are a few others who are interested in cither industries 
or commerce, although they do not carry on the husin jss of industry or commerce directly, 
but they arc interested in industrial developments. 

Is there any qualification for membership ?— Yei. We take people who are either 
business men or who have sympathy with industrial or commercial movements. 

All of us have sympathy. Can you read tho quilifying paragraph ?— u Any firm, 
company or association or person engaged or interested iu trads, commerce or industry shall 
be eligible to be a member of the Chamber by tho vote of a majority of the members voting 
m a general meeting of the Chamber/' 

They are elected by a majority, but nob by a majority of two-thirds ?— Only by • 
majority. 

, Have you got any excluding claiye suoh as so many votes against will exclude any- 
body ?—We merely say in clause 5 i% The Ghamber|shall have power to remove a member of tne 
Chamber by a vote of majority of throe-fourths/ * That is after the election has been made. 

During the coarse of the original election there is no provision ?— No. 

t 

Are there any of your members in the Chamber who are lawyers only ?— There are only 
five including myBelf, bat not lawyers only. I arrl a lawyer anil represent some of the 
industries on the directorato, and there is ono gentleman n imed Pandit Bishunath Thulal, 
who is a lawyer as well as the editor of the Oawnpore Jourrnl of Cawnpore. 
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bo that the majority of your members are really connected with oommefce or industry 
Tes. There are 69 members. 

«- # 

In Answer to a question with reference to the difficulty of raising capital for industrial 
enterprise, you state that the landed aristocracy do not appreciate' the necessity of industrial 
development, and other classes are shy of investing their money in any enterprise. Can you 
tell us very shortly what, as a rule, these other classes, do with their money ?— Whatever 
surpluses they have they put it generally in banks in fixed deposits. 

What interest do they get on the fixed deposits ?— Four or 4£ per cent. 

And they would rather take 4} per cent, interest than put it into an industrial concern 
of which they are not very sure? What gives them confidence in tho bank? — Stability. 
If a bank has existed for 30 or 40 years and has always Ijeen paying dividends and 
profits they think it safe to put their money in. 

Are these Indian banks or British founded joint-stock banks ?— Most of them the latter* 
There are also some Indian banks in our provinces, but their capital is not very large, and 
they have existed for some years. Their working capital is not large. 

Most of this spare money goes to the British joint-stock bank ? — Yes. 

I nolice in answer to some questions, you say you have no personal experience on some 
of the subjects raised by the questions, for instance pioneer factories ? 2 *-Yoh. 

Would it not be wise if you in revising your proofs cut out your answers dealing 
with those questions, because otherwise we shall not ,bo able to distinguish always 
between answers based on personal experience to which we must give great weight, 
and other answers that are due to general knowledge which we, of course, cannot take in 
the same way? — May I point out that it is put down there “ What are your experience and 
opinion of Government pioneer factories ? *\ 1 say experience I have none, and this is my 

opinion, and if it had \ een said, only with reference to experience, I would have omitted that 
question As it said opinion also, I have stated that I have formed an opinion by observation 
and getting information from various sourcos. Wherever 1 had no experience 1 have stated so. 

Would you mind going through the answers when you get your proofs and remove 
altogether any answers that you think are not based on personal experience or knowledge ?— 
Very well. 

Dialing with the quostion of industries assisted by co-operative societies, you state that 
the results of the Bareilly furniture workshops are satisfactory. Can you tell us very 
shortly what the results are financially l — 1 am not in a position to give that. 

On what do you 1 use this statement ?— -On the general information that I have received 
from peoplo who are in the management and others who are concerned with the factory. 
I also uttciided a conference of co operative societies in which furniture from the Bareilly 
workshop was exhibited. 

Do you know how many members there are in that co-operative“Rocioty ? — No. 

I think I am staling it. correctly if 1 say that there are 53 members, of whom about 30 
attend the work daily. The shares are valued at Bn. 50 each, so that when the total capital 
is paid there will tc 53 times 50 rupees, and on that capital they have overdrawn their 
account fioin the Co-operative bank of the district by Its. 28,000, which is placed against 
the value of their buildings and stock. They have a large stock on hand — a stock that 
amounts to something equivalent to a year’s working which they arc unable to sell. So, 
unless they can realise that stock and realise tho full value placed on the boo^B against their 
buildings, tho society, as it now stands, would not be solvent ?— Quite so. 

You would not call that satisfactory ?— If they are not in a position to sell the stock. 
What I have said in my answers is tho general impression that I have received from 
people who havo visited the workshop, and when I attended the co-operative conference in 
which this workshop was represented, people spoke very highly of the management and 
declared it to be very successful. 

In answer to another question, you say “No trade representatives to represent the 
whole of India in Eugland, the Colonics, and foreign countries are wanted at present.” 
Can you tell us shoitly your icasoris for objecting to trade representatives abroad ?y My 
reason was that our Indian industries were practically in infancy so far as our provinces 
wont and therefore I tl ought that it was not necessary in the presont stage to appoiut any 
trade representatives in other countries and that the information that we were getting was 
quite enough lor our pui poses. 

Every business man wants to find a customer for his goods?— Yes. 
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And if we bad trade representatives abroad, don't you think that India would be able 
to discover better markets and these trade representatives would obtain for the people of 
India inforination which would enable them to manufacture goods to suit the different 
markets ?— We have only few products for export. 

We are exporting large quantities of cotton goods that are manufactured as well as 
more unmanufactured material ? — We have only raw material. My point is, that we' ought 
to be tfble to turn our raw materials into manufactures and send them out. 

In the meanwhile we must live on external trade. There would be no money at all 
if we did not keep up our external trade ?— No. 

You aye familiar with the arrangements made by Japan for trade abroad ? — Yes. 

You know that the Japanese have trade representatives here ?— Yes. 

And in the Various parts of the world ?*- Yes. 

Don’t you think that they help Japan greatly to push their trade ?— They have a large 
number of industries and factories and they are in a position to send out exports in large 

quantities. 

Their trade representatives abroad wero appointed before their manufacturing 
industries obtained anting like the present scale and there are a good many people] who 
think that the present ffhmufacturing progress of Japan is due largely to the fact that 'there 
were trade representatives abroad pushing their articles in India to the disadvantage of 
the Indian manufacturers ?— Of oourso, it is very nice when one is in a position to see the 
tilings there and produce similar -things and be able to send them out. But we do not 
expect, to do this tor some years to come and therefore I thought that at tho present stage 
they would be unnecessary. 

Don’t you think that it is time to begin to have trade representatives abroad ?— I 
consider it premature because there are other things which ought to bo done Lofore we can 
send out. our representatives to find out the conditions and circumstances of those places. 

Wo have trade reprasentatives now belonging to the so-called consular services of 
the British Government ?— Yes. 

I)o you think that it, is likely that these consular ag«uts are more indinod, not through 
any ill-will but because of their position, to pudi British goods than Indian goods ?— Yes. 

Don’t you think for a country of the size of India and the wealth of India and the 
external trade of India that it would be bettor to have somebody abrojul in tho bigger 
markets to take care of its interests ?— ' That is my view of the question, because I thought 
that wo are nob in a stage when wo # can send out our exports and trade representatives 
would be useful to us. 


Do you know whether this is also the view oi the majority of the members of your 
Chamber of Commerce ?~I could not bo sure of that, because I had no discussion with 
them on this particular print. This question has not been discussed by the Chamber. 

A^ain you say " The Government should give preference in purchase to the articles 
manufactured in India evon at some sacrifice, of the quality or price.” Have you read the 
Government rules on the purchase of stores in India ?■— Yes. 

Do you remember any foaturc in the rule which gives preference to artiolcs manufac- 
tured in India ?— No. 


When did you read them last ?-Some time ago. It may le last year. I did not read 
them now. 

Do yon think it is an advantage for the Government to buy articles at high price of a 
low quality ?— In order to help the indigenous industries I thought that this preference 
might bo given in the matter of purchasing stores as it would be a groat incentive to the 
development of the industries of India. 

Would it not bo better in tho interests of the country for Government to do something 
else to encourage industries as an independent proposition, and would it not also be good 
for the industries if the Government patronized those articles that were made of high 
quality ?-I thought that even if this concession was given it would not be 
keep i't up for a long time, because the people jvould be in a better position to turn out 
things which the Government wanted. 

You don’t think that it is good for the country to supply a low standard of quality ?— 
I do not mean that. I merely say, at some sacrifice of the quality or pn^, making soma 
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concession to the indigenous industries. That merely puts it strongly that Government 
should give preference to indigenous products. * 

The Government rules at present favour the purchase of artioles manufactured in 
India. You would not wish the country to be guilty of manufacturing a low quality of 
article ?— No. 

You say with reference to the Indian Science Congress , t( As far as I am awarel 
no practical results have as yet iol lowed from the institution of the Indian Sciencet 
Congress. The experts working under the Board of Industries and Technical Institutes 
may freely refer their difficulties to the Congress which should appoint a standing committee 
to deal with them. ,, Do you know the constitution of the Indian Science Congress ?~I 
have only learnt of it generally. # ** 

Do you know of its assistance in any way by the Government ?— No. 

, v'iv 

Dc you think it is practical le from what you know of them to form a standing 
committee of any kind? — 1 thought that if some committee was formed they would be able 
to refer those matters to their experts and they could obtain opinions and communicate them 
in the manner suggested. 

The Congress meets once a year ?— rYos. 

And as far as I know it discusses purely scientific questions. {There is no organization 
in connection with it. It has no constitution at present. It has no money. It will be 
unable, therefore, to deal with those problems of scientific research?— Well. 

Would it not be well to cut out the answers on scionfce and technology of which you 
have no experience ?— Yes. 

We value very much your evidence on the points on which you have special experience 
and we do not. w r ish that your evidence should bo diluted by other things ? — Very wdl. 

The Hon'ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy — You say that the landed aristocracy do not 
appreciate the necessity of industrial development ? They do not think that industries 
can develop the country. As far as my experience goes of these people they invest their 
money on landed property or lend it on interest anra that too on mortgages and so forth. 
They know very little about industries and they do not. wish to invest any money in them 
because thoy are noL sure that they will bring a good return to them. There is a lack of 
genoral understanding. 

Is it only risk of which thoy arc afraid ? — Yes. 

They appreciate industries ? — They appreciate no doubt. 

You say that where Government aids an industry they should have periodical 
inspections to see that the goods are of the proper pattern. Do you think that Govern- 
ment. should employ experts as directors in every concern ? — I have said that where either 
a share of the money is subscribed bv the Government or dividends are guaranteed the 
Government may have an option then of being represented on the* directorate so that they 
may bo able to see that the thing is worked alright anil the money is safe. 

I)o you want the director to be an export? If several concerns or different industries 
arc started do you want the Government, to have so many experts on the Boards? — The 
director may bo a commercial man, or an expert acquainted with the industries, but it is 
unnecessary to have one expert for each separate industry. 

If the industries are of different kinds then you need different experts ?— Of course 
you do. Unless Government have got experts to help the various industries by advice the 
work of these industries cannot he pushed forward. 

A private concern ought to have its own expert ? With the Government export there 
will then be two experts on the Bjard ? — I* do not specially say that the Government 
director should be an expert or a non-expert. The Government may have one of its 
official on the Board who may not be an export. 

He can see to the financial side ?— Yes. He need not interfere with the management* 

You have no personal experience of pioneer industries but you must have inquired and 
must know that in this city a pioneer industry was started and it failed ?— 1 have heard 
to. • 

Have you heard of any pioneer industries started by Government in your province 
which have succeeded ?— 1 do not know, unless you can call the Harness and Saddlery 
Factory a pioneer industry. That is a Government concern. 
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You say 14 In iny opinion every big municipality should try to make its workshop 
serve the purpose of a model demonstration factory and should teach and train a number 
of apprentices/’ Have yop got any municipal sanitary schools teaching sanitation, or any 
‘itarv association f — There is one at Lucknow where they traiu sanitary inspectors for 

£ municipalities. 

You have stated in answer to a question of the President that at present you do not 
think that any step should be taken to send men out tvs trade representatives ? — Yos. 

Do you know the figures of export and the manufacturing trade of this country ?— 

No. 

Do you know that the Bombay Indian Chamber of Commerce has been always asking 
for it anertt is a crying need all through that we should have representatives in other 

countries?— I am not aware of that. 

Don't you tWnk they will be in a bettor position to give an opinion than you f 
_j Certainly they are, because our Chamber is a new one. 

President— The question was not discussed by your Chamber ?— They would be in a 
better position to understand this than I. 

Your answer does not represent necossarily the views of your Chamber ?— No. 


Hon hie Sir Fazvibhoy Uurrimbhoy.—Yo u say that the mill hands should have freo 
and compulsory education for all boys and girls employed. Do you want only to peualiso 
the industries ? In a city like Cawnpore where you have factories which employ small 
children and boys and girls, do yoji want that these factories should be penalised while in 
the city education is not. given free and compulsory ?— I am in favour of compulsory free 

education all round. As I had to restrict myself to this question I suggested this 
metlird. 


If education is not general, do you want to penalise industries only ? — Even then I say 
that, so far as boys who are employed in the mills are concerned, they should, at any rate, 
receive education. 

That is, that the industries should be penalised?—! do not call it penalising the 
industries. 

It amounts to a penalty, because outside !>oys do not get education I say that the 
Government should contribute towards educating thorn and I have stated above that I 
would rather have free and compulsory education all round. 


About medical aid, have not the mills in your city got their own medical officers? 
— Tlioy have. 

And they give medical relief free to their people ? I believe so. 


Thm vou say “Government should endeavour to arrange with the owners or managors 
of factories including railway workshops to receive some students of industrial schools lor a 
term o( apprenticeship settled between the (Government and the factories, lhc apprentices 
should receive a reasonable remuneration.” In Bombay our experience ls *>*' 

apprentices free without giving any remuneration. Why should the <ae ory l^opk be 

ashed to give something to them ?-Because here the people are industriall y very bach- 
ward as there is no industrial or technical education worth the name, am then foie it is 
necessary that in order to induce people to take up to these • mgs ny 
remuneration. 


You say “ Higher grade technical schools 
of a nature suitable for the work of supervisors 
schools to he established ? — In overy district. 


should he established to impart instruction 
and managers.” Where do yon want theso 


One or many ?— I would say in all the large cities of the province. 

Are you in favour of having a ocntral technological college in your province ?— Yes. 

And these higher grade technical school should be feeders ?— Yes. 

You say ”A large number of .scholarships should be provided to enable technical 
exports of Drivate firms to study conditions and methods in England and other foreig 

into suitable industrial firms.” Don’t you think that ifthe ^Ooveimncnt 

wp . f r"”- ,*» 

multiplied and people take to them the more will it help the people. 
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Arc not firms in a better position to send their own men at tbeir own cost. Should not 
Government send outside scholars who can come back and aid the starting of other 
industries ?— I do not meun to say that it should be done in evfery case, but only in those 
cases where Government aid is necessary. This may take out form of aid. 

About the Advisory Board you say 11 The Board should consist of not more than 
J5 members, of whom not more than seven should be officials to le nominated by the Local 
Government and not less than one half of the total stre ngth should be Indians." Tf you 
have seven officials and nearly seven Indians, then no other European interest can have 
any members there ?— The officials may not all be Europeans ; they may be Indians 
also. 

But if Government do not get half the total number of Indians os commercial men, 
who huve got a proper knowledge of these industries, should they not appoint others on the 
Board? — I do not think it is improbable that the Government can get seven Indians to 
represent on the Board of Industries. t 

Tho Board of Industries hold their meetings at Cawnpore or somewhere else ? — Either 
at Naini Tal, Lucknow or Allahabad, and the members go there. 

And they are paid their fees ? — Probably they get travelling allowance. 

Do you want those Boards to l)e only nominated or elected?— I prefer the elective 
system, if that is granted. * 

Don’t, you think that dilFereiit bodies can appoint different people ? — I say that the 
right may bo given to the different chambers and associations and some may be nominated 
by tho Government. ’ , 

Then the election will be by the different bodies ?— Yes, recognized bodies. 

Then you say that the Director of Industries should be under them ? — Under the 
control of the Board of Industries. 

The Board of Industries ffill be the executive body ? — It will be a controlling 
body. 

Will it bo an executive body ?— Yes, and execute its orders through the Director of 
Industries. 

You do not want its function to be advisory ? — It must be a controlling and exec i> 
live body. 

Don’t you think that it would not be practicable, under the present administration* 
for the Governmi nt to arrange that tho elected body should he an executive body ? 
— The general policy should be laid down by the Government and it is wiLhin that policy 
that the Board should work. 

It cannot work as an executive body with the Director of Industries ? If the Board is 
an Advisory Board to the Government, there are less difficulties. In Bombay we have 
considered the question of an executive Boanl and we found difficulties ?— It would be a 
sort of department of the Government. 

You would have elected members coming in as a department of the Government ? 

Yea. 

You say 11 The provincial Governments may engage experts whenever the neod arises 
provided that where an imperial department, such as the Geological Survey, exists they 
need not employ any experts of their own. ” It shows that you arc no|| for an imperial 
department of the Government ? — No. 

Don’t you think that if the different Governments of the provinces appoint different 
experts, there would be overlapping ?— I tLink one expert would have quite enough work 
for one province. 

You say that a separate college of commerce may bo, in course of time, established. 
At present there is no need, you think, of giving commercial education ?— I say there is, 
and classes should bo opened at once. But as it will probably take some time to establish 
a college of commerce, I say that classes should be opened. I do not mean that the college 
should do delayed, but before it is opened classes should be opened in existing « colleges. 

You say that Government need start no trade journal of its own but should assist any 
trade journal which is found to be serving some useful purpose. Don't you think that 
Government have a lot of statistics and also facilities to collect all the information from 
the different provinces and would be able to give us more information than private 
people ?— My idea was that if this information was supplied to the papers which are vastly 
read it would be more helpful. These trade journals are very rarely subscribed by people 
and are read by a few people. 
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much bolter than going to the different newspapers T-Sho sauifinf ®r *T* p a ° e 
communicated to the leading papers in India. 8amo lnforrarttlon “»7 be 

Would there be any necessity for a special trade journal if 
•matiou should be communicated to the various naw****^ •> 


* . j w '“ u »‘ « you say that the 

various newspapers ?_1 do not wauttrade 


information 
journals at all. 

Even now, there are very many important newspapers in this nrovi nna n, a 

"’crzr-siJr* 0 “ ,ro “ ,h " »-* uui *™ i»Nw*nioaj:ss 


Commercial nows is not 'generally wanted by 
lots afford to give it ?—There are many peoples 


cimuoe.ffi.iW c.. give it i-Thero uro m „ v puuplj 

cotton in Bombay. If it is given in tho newspapers thev am troc if- rinl *u „ , 1 

cannot afford to spend money for a few people who want this information ?!Lif », 
disseminated through the vernacular papers they would be useful. 

i , If vernacularjournahs are issue l by the (lover ament on all the different industries 
don t \"ii think that they would give usofifl information for the whole of India?— Yes ’ 

Jfon’bU Pundit M. M. Malaviya. -You [say “ but tho capital even of this class is 
very shv, firstly because those who float companies have not sufficient commercial or industrial 
knowledge and secondly because the failures of industrial enterprises, owing furgeH to 
wan of industrial and oomn.ercial knowledge, training and experience hfvo .dvon a 
suukuitlK confidence of the poop In in tho success of now industrial schemes.” Do vou 
think that a system of promoting commercial knowledge, both through the medium of English 
and of the vernacular, would improve the present state of things ?_Tho opening of industrial 
and techu.ca schools and the dissemination of commercial and industrial information 
thiough letflots both 111 English and the vernacular, will improve the situation, 

^ ou think tluit the imparling of knowledge of matters relating to eommerco through 

T • - U VOrntt ™ 1 . ara wdl le ? dt " *l'o M vrwaiis and other people who take- advan 
tt g l ,bM « 1H ir !g c ™' ,lll °^ <>f trade investing their inoiK-y in Indistr al enterprises?! 
It would ho helpful because they would be able to understand the thing. At present thev 
nio not m a position to understand most of those commercial problems. ^ 

There is a large class of such men who arc not in touch with English?— Yes. Very largo 
But who do a great deal of business ?— Yos. 

and tli© 1 Punjab 8 pr ° vinCC and iu CalcuUa for in «tance ?-I know mostly about this province 

In this province itself there is a largo class ? — Yes. 

* ,^^ err ^ n ? to your remarks about the Bareilly Co-operative Society apart from the case 
oi tnat particular society have not co-operntivc societies in the beginning to invest some 
ot tnmr capital in buildings and purchasing raw material and for the stock in hand ?— The 
money is generally spent on buildings and the supply of raw material. 

. regard to your answer that tho Government should give some preference to 
a ic es manufactured in India even at some sacrifice of the quality you do not mean a 
great deal ol sacrifice but some sacrifice only ? — Yes. 

You think that it will be an advantage to industry if Government will show such 
preference to articles produced in this country ?— I am certainly of that opinion. 

And you think that what the Government might lose in doing so would be compensated 
y the progress of the industry ? — Yes. 

, ,^ re y°u are that a similar policy has bee^i pursued in some other countries ? — I am 
1 in a position to make any statement on that point. 

th donate compulsory education for all boys and girls. Is it your opinion that 
c lack of general primary education is an impediment to industrial progress ?— Yes, 
0aU8e the masses are absolutely ignorant 
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Ton Bay also that concerns which are assisted by Government should be required to train 
a certain number of apprentices recommended by the Government. Would you extend the 
same recommendation to the case of industries which are patronised by Government ?— Yea. 

For instance, to firms to which Government gives large contracts for the supply of 
various articles required by it ?— Yes. 

* 

You think such firms should be required to undertake to train some young men 
in the particular industry ?— Yes. 

Apart from the scientific aspect of the Indian Science Congress, did I understand you 
to say that there should be a constitution provided for that Congress and that sub-com- 
mittees of persons engaged in particular branohes of science might be constituted to whom 
particular problems of research might be referred ? That was my meaning, that they 
should be able to organize various sub-committees to which questions .^night be referred, 
and which would be able to give their opiaions. ' 

You say that the Allahabad University has already instituted a degree in Commerce ?■— 
1 mean a Faculty of Commerce. 

They give Commerce certificates ?— Yos. It is much inferior to what they have in 
Bombay. They give a higher commercial education in tho Sydonhatn’s College of 
Commerce. 

llave you compared the curriculum of the two ? — I have got the prospectus of the Syden- 
ham's College of Commerce ; they have a larger number of subjects in which they give 
education, and this fits people to hold the managership or secretaryship of an institution 
or firm. A mere certificate of the class which is g ; ven in the Allahabad University would 
not necessarily fit people for high responsible offices. 

You favour the establishment of a college of commerce where higher education could be 
imparted ? — Yes. 

With regard to trade journals, don't you think that if particular journals were 
published an imperial trade journal, and provincial trade journals and trade journals in the 
vernaculars and in English they would have an educative effect upon the pjople engaged in 
trade ? — If they are distributed free. 

Suppose they are priced low They may serve tho purpose. 


Witness No. 89. 

Sir Alexander McRobert, LL I)., Manager the Cawnpore Woollen Mills Oo, f Ltd+ 

Cawnpare. 

(Witness did not submit written evidence .) 

Oral evidence, 11th November, 1916. '• 

President.— I invite you to give your views on Indian labour ? — It is well-known 
that the efficiency of labour in India is not equal to tho efficiency of factory labour at home 
in other words, a greater number of workers is wanted in a factory here than are nesded in 
a factory of like size at homo. In textile factories I think the proportion might be taken 
at 8} or 4 to 1. 

Another obstacle to progress is that the average worker after all has been reoruited 
mainly from tho fields, and does not take the same interest in his work that even a child 
of a factory worker would do at home. You very rarely find a faotory worker pointing 
out that some particular piece of work was well done, and being proud of having done 
it well. 

Then the discipline that must be exercised in factories is extremely irksome to the 
worker, beoause when a man is working in the fields and not perhaps applying himaeff to 
the work throughout the whole day, he can smoke and goes out without restrain. 
Whereas in a faotory he has to get permission to go out and smoke. That is one of the 
privileges they have here which would not be tolerated* in England. A man would not 
be permitted to go out and have a smoke in England. He mqjMbnoke in his cfwn time* 

Then in certain industries it is especially essential that the work be well done. In 
woollen manufacture, for example, there iff a! great deal more care needed in the handling 
of the goods than in the oaae of cotton orjutfe, and a good deal of the presentableness or 
a piece of woollen cloth is due to tho care taken by the workers through whose hands it dbm 
passed. 
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In order to overcome these obstacles, it seems to me that the correct course is to 
endeavour to raise the standard of comfort, i.e., pay higher wages to begin with 2d we 
that the houses that the workers occupy are at least in sanitary surroundings. It is a 
truism to say that one always tries to live up to one’s environment, and the only wav it 
seems to me by which it is possible to increase the efficiency of the worker in this country 
as well as m other «mntnes is to raise the standard of comfort generally, i. e., giving them 
m „re money to spend upon themselves even if they spend it upon luxuries. Higher wagw 
would reach upon every one of the industries of the country. 8 s 

One curious feature is that after a certain point, the prospect of highor earning does 
not seem to be any incentive to work harder. When they get to a certain point and thoro 
is a chance of making overtime, they don’t want overtime, and would rather do without 
the money, 
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There is also a oommon idea abroad that the worker is not able to look after himself 
and that some sort of combination is needed in order that their interests might be protec- 
ted. My exporionce is that they aro perfectly well ablo to look after themselves 
a strike is a common exhibition of their ability to control things in their own way. Thov 
are very easily led : a mischievous man can bring on a strike for no reason whatever. 

The factory operatives here don't as a rule do the very best they can. Here we are 
obliged to do everything ; if you want to start a factory, you require first to make the 
bricks. We used to have groat difficulty in getting brick-makers, and when we got thum 

we had to make them heavy advances —several mouths’ pay in advance beforo 

they would begin work. It is a custom in brickimking to give advances to workers. 
Even then the man dawdled an^l restricted the output. We got dospeiate and imported 
brick-making machine as wo wanted a largely increased production. From the moment 
that machine appeared on the scene the difficulty ceased, our workmon became suddenly 
zealous and we have never started that brick machine : in fact we are rather afraid to 
start it in case it does not work as well as wo have hoped. 


In your long experience do you recognise any signs of the factory worker taking to 
his occupation as a profession and making it his life work ?— It is a little difficult, to 
answer that categorically. We have a very considerable proportion of old workers who 
are never absent one day. We give rewards at the end of every year for those who have 
not been absent more than a week in the course of the year, and from three to six hundred 
in our mills qualify for this reward every year. There is one class upon which wo are 
beginning to depend more than we used to, aud that is the native Christian. We are 
getting what seems to me to be a better type than used to bo available. We aro rather 
encouraging this element as we find that their work is satisfactory, but as regards rearing 
a community of factory operators, I don't, think we have got to that stage. 

Have you, as a result of the reduction of hours, notice I any corresponding increase 
inefficiency ?— Well, as regards that, in our ease there has been an increase of hours 
since the la»l Factory Act was passed. Our average day, before the amendment of the 
Factory Act was 10J hours. We employ no half- timbers and the result of the passing of tho 
last Factory Act was to raise our average day by about three-quarters of an hour. We 
aro still well uuder the Factory Act, but what I have stated was the effect of the new 
provisions of the Factory Act. 


Do you find also that people are beginningto spend thoir increased wages in a more 
healthy way ? Of course your own community is a little exceptional ?— -As far as I can 
make out, ail the increased earnings go in marriage ceremonies and other social functions. 
I don't think they are spending their money in the best way. They all claim to be in 
debt in consoquence of having had daughters to marry. 

Could you tell us approximately what system of Government you havo in I your labour 
settlement ; have you not got a panchayat system of Government ?— Not quite, there is 
a tendency that way. We have not any definitely appointed committees or punohayats 
but there is an inclination in that direction. 


Hon'bU Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy.— How many workers do you employ in your 
concern? About 4,000. 

Aud they all live in this settlement ?— -No, they don’t all live in our settlement ; not 
more than half live in the settlement. 

Where do*the other half Jite ?— Mostly in their own houses in the bazar. 

• 

Are they very anxious to live in the settlement t —Not those who own houses in the 
They don’t want to come. At first the/did not want to come at all, and not more 
than 12 houses were ocoupied far the first year. 

Do you work more than eleven hours ?— At present we work the entire 24 hours. 
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Out of that how many do they wqrk in the faotory ?— Ton hours. They are not absent 
from their work more than one hour out of the 11. 

That is to give them time for meals ? — No, to smoke, drink waber, etc. 

Do many loiter about for the purpose of drinking water, smoking their birees, etc, ?-^ 
Only within the permitted intervals. * 

Do you work with a double shift at night ? — Two shifts, at present. 

Ifow many hours shifts have you got ? — Tho night shift is about ten hours. 

* 

Do your workmen spend a lot of their money in drink ?— No, I don’t think they are 
given to drink. 

You have no liquor shop* near your premise^ ? — There is one not far away. 

Arc your workmen brought by tho jobbers ? — No, wo obtain them ourselves. In time 
of great scarcity of labour, wo have gone so far as to offer a bribe of, say, one rupeo or more 
per head for bringing in new workers. 

You have not experienced strikes in your mills very often ? — Wo have had strikes. 

For higher wages only ?— Woll, not. wholly for wages ; sometimes they would strike 
say, “for getting a little more holiday. They want more time to themselves. That is quite 
reasonable. Then ag tin there might, be a revision of rates for piece-work. Most piece- 
work rates have been rev ised rep utedly. Once we have sufficient experience in running 
departments oil pieeo rates, wo find iliat lo on eon-.iMiout. o Ttaiu rates need to be increased 
and others lowered, and in order to reduce such i Ae.pialit ies in rates, we alter them, and 
a mild strike probably results. 

In the; cas ■ of car levs, spin lur.s or weavers promoted from the men, don’t tho latter 
some times givo troublo in demanding their removal ? — No, the men are roally wel 
behaved. They are not Ireatod badly. 

What do you think about compulsory education for the children of mill hands ; are you 
for that legislation ? — They don’t, want to go to school. 

Do you want that it should be made compulsory by legislation ?— I don’t think the 
time is ripo for that. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya.— To what do you ascribe this superior efficiency 
of the English workman as comparod with that of the Indian workman. Is it not 
to the hotter education that the English workman lias received ? — I think it is due to a -great 
many things ; to a higher standard of iutrllig. uoe on the part of tho worker, which, in turn 
is due to the training that he has had, and also to the fact that ho has inherited it from 
his forefathers, just as a blacksmith hero is bom a blcksmith. 

Do you think that without any education, i. e., by nature, the English workman is more 
intelligent than an Indian of corresponding status ? — As a genera f'rule they aro. 

Do you remember Macaulay’s description of the difference which education brought abou 
in the intelligence of Scotchmen ? — I am not strong in Macaulay. 

* 

I will help you to remember it, Sir Alexander. In a speech delivered in the House of 
Commons in 1847, Macaulay said that a hundred and fifty years ago the name of Scotchmen 
was uttered in England with contempt. But that sometime after the parish sohools had 
been established all over Scotland, an improvement such as the world back never seen took 
place in the moral and intellectual olaraeter of the people, and that wherevor the Scotchman 
went he rose to the top as surely as oil rises to the top of water. Macaulay ascribed the 
difference to the fact that education had been made compulsory ?— Was not Macaulay born 
in India? — Education was not compulsory in England in his days. 

He lived the greater part of his life in England. Do you think that the intelligence 
of the Scotchman has Ijeen improved by education ?— No doubt in the days when they were 
cattle-stoalers they were not so intelligent in a civilised way as they became after the 
parish school was introduced. 

- 1° England education is compulsory for every boy and girl f — It is believed to be, hut 
I understand there are ways of evading it jiht as vaccination is evaded. 

Do you think one per cent, escape not able to give you the peroentage. 

Do you think 5 per cent, escape it?— I don't know. 
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From the age of six up to fourteen years every boy and girl in England has to be at 
school ? — I believe they usually start at about the age of six. In regard to finishing at the 
age of fourteen it depends on what standards thoy have passed. I think nowadays they have 
what is called 14 Nature Study which is very elementary natural science. 

And also elementary physios and elementary chemistry —Not as part of the primary. 

Don't you think that eight years of education in the primary course, such as obtains in 
England, accounts for nearly all the difference which you find botweeii the Indian and the 
English workman?— I cannot agree with that. 

Do you think it acoounts for half? — I don't want to be tied down to a proportion 
but 1 feel satisfied that it is not. I myself have observed a considerable falliug off in the 
standard of elementary education in Scotland at. least. 

But you think that to some extent the diftcreuce is due to education ?— That is one 
of the points 1 started by predicating. 

You say that if you raise the standard of comfort generally among the workmen, that 
will give a great impetus to their improving themselves /—That is the usual course of 
improvement. ^ 

Don’t you think that the standard of comfort would be raised if you gave them educa- 
tion, some ideas to think of ? — I think they would prefer higher pay, ana do without t. ho 
education for a bit. • , 

But you yourself say that the prospects of higher wages seem to have failed in the 
way of affording stimulation ?— That is my* observation, I may ho wrong. 

Don’t you think, therefore, that the necessary impetus may he given by education ? 

—I am inclined to think that if you raise the standard of comfort, they will feel higher wages 
an incentive. 

You have found that the Indian Christians are showing signs of improving as work- 
incii ?— 1 do. 

T«» what do you ascribe it ? May it not be due to tho fact that, as a class, they receiv e 
much better education than the general mass of the population ? — 1 think that has partly 
t<> do with it, but they have also been associated with very self-sacrificing conscientious men 
as missionaries whom they naturally try to emulate. I think that influence has been at 
work. It may he unconscious to some extent, hut I think it is having an effect. 

Bur you know that among Indian Christians the percentage of the school going popular 
t ion actually at school is very much higher than among the rest of the population ? — I think ' 
it is very probable, because the others won’t go to school. 

Hou'Ue Sir F. H. Stewart . — Would you not. ascribe the greater efficiency of lai.our 
at home, as compared with India, partly to climatic influences '( — No doubt that has some- 
thing to do with it. It is wquostion of sustained effort, but I would rather work hero in 
the cold weather than work at home in the summer. 

And therefore of physique ? — Quito so. The average weight ol a worker here is only 
about 100 lbs. 

In your model village which we saw this morning you have a bazar ?— Yes. 

Which is managed by the workers themselves ? — Yes, 

Under a certain amount of supervision ? — Yes. 

Can thoy purchase other things than food, their clothing for instance ?— Yes, 

Have you tried any other means of encouraging habits of saving and thrift among 
workers? — We try to make saving compulsory. Wo have a system of paying gratuities. 

We classify all our workers into first, second and third class, and those who put in what 
we call the qualifying attendances during the year, get, for the first class, three mont s 
pay, for tho socoud two months’ and for the third, one month's as gratuities at the end of the 
year, i.o M we do not pay them the cash but put the amount to the crodit of their account. 

• 

Do you allow them any interest t —Yes. ^ 

In reality you have started a sort of savings bank ?— Yes, a compulsory system of 
saving. “ 

Hon'bU Sir R. IT. Mookerju .— The average physique of an English labourer 
is greater than that of an Indian labourer?— Yes. 
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Don’t you think that is due to climato ?— To climate, race, and tho food that is eaten. 
T Iere the workers say, " I am not strong, I don’t eat beef.” 

Generally speaking, they cannot afford to eat beef or meat f— No ; perhaps not« 

What is your experience since you began work in this country ; are not the wages of 
abourers gradually increasing?— undoubtedly. * 

By what percent age up to now, during the last twenty years ? — I think the wages 
lave nearly doubled during the past thirty years. 

And their standard of living has increased proportionately ?— I presume there has 
teen a certain increase. I think they eat more sweetmeats than they used to do. 

Dr. E. Hopkimon. — You spoke of the work of the Indian worker being one-third or 
uie-fourth of the British worker. As a general statement, what would you say was the 
elative cost of labour por pieoo? — If you measure the cost of laltour in terms of its 
efficiency, I don’t think there is much difference. For work of a certain value you pay 
learly the same here as you do at home. You will probably remember that Thomas 
Brassoy found that no nutter in what part of the world he made a railway, if he paid 4d. 
& day or 4 dollars a day to the workmen, the cost of the railway was the same ; in other 
words, for 4 d. he got 4d. worth. 

You require greater capital is your labour if less efficient ?— You take all such factors 
into consideration ? — Yes. 

Do you think that improvement am be promoted by legislation ? — I am doubtful, very 
doubtful . 

You say that your own hours of labour were shorter before the recent legislation, and 
1 take it from that that. you are in favour of shorter hours than the present hours sanctioned 
hy legislation. Would further reduction by legislation be advantageous ? — I don’t know. 
1 don’t think myself th.it the present hours that the Factory Act permits us to work aro 
too long for the uverag ; worker. They would bo too long if they worked all the time, hut 
the employee does not work all the time. 

Does a factory stop for dinner, or does it run during dinner too ?— We stop for ouo 
hour in the middle of the day in certain months, and two hours during the hot weather 
months. 

You say that the workers take their day moal outside ? — A great many of them do not 
take any meals during the day. They may take a handful of gram or a few sweets, but as a 
meal they don't take anything. A great many take their one meal at night before going to 
bed, as they say it helps them to sleep better. 

I take it from what you replied to the Pandit that there would be more demand for 
education if we created an improved environment ? — 1 think that improvement in environ- 
ment would tend unconsciously to help them to seek for education 

How far. in your opinion, could manual training be introduced at an early stage in the 
general education scheme? — 1 don't doubt that manual training of children, in anticipation 
of their becoming factory workers, can be done. You will probably find the be#t illustra- 
tion of that in Madras, but hr re I don’t think wo have arrived at a stage where it would 
be feasible to apply it, inasmucK as you would have to get your teachers first of all and, 
as far as we tire concerned, we have no half-timers. The best material to operate upon 
would be half-timers. 

< 

You have no half-timers for reasons peculiar to your own factory ?— We came to tho 
conclusion many years ago that the trouble of carrying out the half-time system was more 
lhan it was worth, and we have not adopted it. 

Do you think that half-time would be an aid to education?— I would noD go so far as 
that, but think that the unemployed half-time would be best utilized ingoing to school. 1° 
our early days when we had. naif- timers, we kept a schoolmaster on the premies. 

Would the enforcement of that system of education for the factory worker, vus. 
having the half-time available for educational purposes either in the factory or elsewhere, 
do good P— I think it would do good I think it would be perfectly safe to lay down that 
halftimers must spend a certain number oY hours in school. 

I understand you would make education- compulsory in that case ?— Yes. 

Would you go further and make half-time compulsory for the sake of education?—^ 0 
T would not do that. 
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Mr. A. Chatterton. What is the common practice in Cawnpore in regard to 
reauency with w.joh wages are pad J- We pay every fortnight, “e„ the wnVesthat 
uiiu to-day ore for the two weeks ending last Saturday. S K 


are 


Is that a common practioe in Cawnpore »-I don’t think anybody else docs it 
They pay monthly ?— To a large extent. 


Do you think there is an advantage, 
nightly ?— 1 cannot really nay that 1 have 
having made the change. 


commensurate with the trouble, in paying fort- 
recognized any feelings of gratitude to us for 


Are your workmen much in 
are a good deal. 


iho hands of money-lenders ? — According to repute they 


You said that you had a fund into whieji bonuses w 
]>„ you from this fund make advances to workers for ext 
we have just made special advances to a great number c 
huy War Saving Certificates. 

From the Provident Fund do yon allow them to gel, advances for exiraawliuary expend- 
iture, such as marriages, eto., so as to avoid t.heir going to money-lenders } — No, they 
go to the Co-operative Credit Society for loans. 

Have you got a Co-operative Credit Society?— That is part of the scheme. 

Do they largely avail themselves of that 1— They would all like to get advances, 
l eeause the conditions are much leis onerous than if they were o'diged to have recourse to 
I he moueydonder. • 


!re paid for regular attendances, 
r.iordinary expenditure? — No, but 
° them in order to enable the 


If they get advances from the Co-operative Society, are these de lueted from their 
"'ages i— No, we have nothing to do with that. 1 1 is quite possible that if t he Co-operativo 
Society came to us and said they were having difficulty, we might apply the screw. 

Hon bit Sir R. N Alookcrjev . — Can you tell us from experience or knowledge how the 
ot a piece ol work in an Indian factory compares with the cost of a similar piece of 
work iti an European factory ? I mean from the commercial point of view?— »1 don't 
ihiuk there is much difference. 


Inefficient labour does not stand in the way of manufacture in this country as compared 
with other countries as far as the cost is concerned ?— I don’t think there is really much 
difference, taking quality into account. 

Dr. &IIopkin'ion.~1i\ any provident system that might be set up in an Indian factory 
«1(» you think that, as in England, there would be objection on the part of employees to 
i'he employer knowing too much of* their financial resources? For instance, I speak of my 
own workiueu. The men do not like to bank with their own firm ; they prefer to bant 
somewhere else, so as to haVe their financial resources kept to themselves? — In our case 
they come to us rather tjjan go elsewhere. 

In regard to the purchase of War Certificates, was there any compulsion exercised in 
this matter? — We did not bring any pressure to bear. We gave them the opportunity and 
Lhoyavailel themsolvos of it . 

You obtained the certificates lor them? — We sent the money home and will give them 
the certificates when they come. We have made it fairly easy for them. 

lion'ble Sir Faznlbhoy Cu,rrimbhoy.—A}>onb your Provident Fund, what is the 
percent age of wages? You say you deduct so much per cent, from their wages? — I did 
not say that. 

What s the Provident Fund?— The Provident Fund is not dependant upon any contri- 
bution from the .workers ; it is a purely gratuitous payment from us. If a first class man 
is n«»t absent for more than three weeks in the year, lie gets three months’ pay, a second 
class man gets two months,’ and a third class gets one month. A salary of Hs. 60 per 
month is the limit ; those above that particip ito in a separate fund, to which they contri- 
bute one anna in the rupee of their wag is and th^ company doe* the same. Interest at 

5 per cent, on the whole is credited half-yearly. 

• 

President —Did you tell the Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee that wages had gone up 
100 per cent, during the last thirty years ?— 1 think wage* have just about doubled in 
that time. 

Did you not also tell me that there was no corresponding increase in efficiency ?— I 
did not mean to say that. 
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What would vou consider the improvement in efficiency ?— It is not 100 per cW. I 
will go so far as that ; but 1 think there has been an increase in efficiency. 

You also believe that the way in which a man lives, his taste in living, help indirectly 
in improving his efficiency ?— Yes, I do. y 

Do you think that if a man is working for eleven hours a day, that he lias any time 
left to improve his surroundings or make his life a happy one* in any way ?— They don't 
really work that time. If they did they might be played out before the end of the day., > 

You don’t think if they had a shorter day, together with facilities for education, it 
would in the long run improve their efficiency? — I think it probably would. 

Do you think tluit any change like that could he brought about gradually ? — I think 
that instead of pushing education, increase the standard of living, and the education would 
come of itself. 

Have you real hope that within the next five or ten years there will be a marked 
change in that direction ?—l don’t think it will be so quickly as that. It will be a slow 
process. 

Would it give you much trouble, or would it be possible for you to give us a short 
account written out, of the system adopted in your Labour Settlement, together with the 
system adopted for your Provident Fund ? You know the system adopted in the Carnatic 
Mills in Madras; yours probably resembles that ?— Probably ; they manage theirs very well. 
J shall be very pleased to amplify what I have said about, our housing arrangements and 
Provident Fund.* 

i 

Hon' Lie Sir F. H. Stewart. — You say that wages have probably doubled during the 

last thirty years. Can you estimate how much the cost of living has increased ? I 

should think that the cost of living —the necessities of life — is not up more than 25 96. I am 
speaking very generally. 

President. — For this province only?— Yes, that is as far as I know myself. 

We would very much like to hear your views on technical education ? — It is highly 
desirable first to know what one means by technical education. With regard to what in 
t.hoHo parts is spoken of as industrial education, I don't think that the time is ripo for 
introducing a system, a national system of technical education inasmuch as in this part of 
the country at least, general education has to bo taken in hand first, and you cannot, without 
preparing the ground by general education, introduce any system of technical education 
with much hope of success. 

Similarly, the' question of teachers is a most important one. There are some schools 
in these provinces that art* doing well, and I think they are doing well largely because of 
the teachers. At Gorakhpur, for oxample, there is a very excellent school run in connection 
with the Bengal and North-Western Railway. I think the success is largely due to the 
teacher who is an enthusiast. lie runs the school because he loves Ijis work, but any techni- 
cal school must be run just as a factory would ho run. A suhool or a college or au 
university is merely an organization for turning out a certain pruduot, and if nobody 
wants that product, there is no use in turning it out. %r * : 

***$*' ' 

It scums to me there is more room, in connection with metal and wood^orkh^, fjtou 
in relation to, say, textile industries for developing technical education, and l:een 

shown by the comparative success of the schools that are associated with railways work- 
shops. Such schools have been successful in a very gratifying degree. In the oase of -a techni- 
cal school for textile industries, the conditions are not nearly as favourable. The pupils 
that go to the railway technical schools are practically guaranteed jobs at the end of their 
time, and they get higher pay than those who have not gone through these schools. I don't 
think there is any possibility, tor a long time to come, for guaranteeing employment to the 
output of technical schools devoted to textile industries. Most boys who go to school or 
college here think that it is a step to some sort of Government post, and when the course is 
finished, instead of looking for work for themselves, they say, “Now you have put mo 
through all this, what are you going to give me to do? " 

Eon’lle Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — You have spoken about industrial schools in these 
provinces. Have you seen the Government Technical School at Lucknow ?— Yes. 

And also the one at Bareilly ? No. (< 

You think that a general education is a sine qua non foi giving technical or 
industrial education ?— I think so. 


"Supplementary note not received at time of going to preas. 
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Assuming that a genural edu aiti m is prorided for von think .h«,„ „„ u , 
tion to giving industrial education in a largo measure '’—In no caau wnniw fi? *° 

Jion, if you fed material to work upon. 8 ' 110 0a9u WouId there *» 

The lack of teachers, is that not diminishing; ar.> vou not . l 

rX imPa g fc edUOation ?_I darc "V 1,ut ' it «»v be that fi e(HriencyT not 

eOf the teachers ? — Yes. 

You think there are not sufficient efficient teachers ? — A toachm- W l i u • 
a particular way, and it does not follow that beaause a mm possesses a bm 4 *" 

of knowledge that ho can impart that knowledge to others. P° ' • oertain amount 

“rr,;?" z p iz? l,a *“ oh "*. f " 

igzjiis&lr 1 of “ ile ' ork b * i ° 8 in ‘'"“ e <K>th 

Yours is the second largest Woollen Mill in the world ?— I believe so 

Don’t you think that if you had a textile school to touch the processes of dyeing 
bleaching, etc., you would have more efficient workmen ? — Thru is wlmt we are Ln,, 
in our factory ; we are teaching them to weave, dye, etc. b 

Suppose thoro were other schools established ; don’t you think if the students were to 
go in for a course of training in the dilfcrent departments of the textile industry thev 
wou d be better workmen than those you have at present ?- 1 don’t suppose that thev 
would work in any factory. They would want to bo foremen. A weaver who has nickiil 
up his weaving in school does not enter a factory to work a loom; ho wants to become a 
foreman. 


Assume that he is willing to start in a humblor position, with the object of rising to a 
foreman’s position, would he nob be a more efficient worker than workmen you are gettinir 
a I present ?— Ho ought to be. J b b 

You are ;iw;iro that in almost all civilised countries now, a largo number of toehnicul 
M-fnHtls arc established to impart instruction, both technical and industrial. Don't you 
think that the time has come when India also should have provisioiffor such education on 
a larger scale thau exists at present? — I don’t think it is urgent. 

But it will be an advantage to have provision for such education on a larger scale?— 
>« alu rally you look for certain evolution in all processes. I take it that the time will 
forne when conditions in India will lie more on a level with other countries. 

Has not the number of cotton mills increased within the last twenty years ? There has 

Uvn a very considerable increase. 

And t hey afford room in an increasing measure for employing men who have been 
trann-d «u industrial and technical schools?— In placos like Bombay and Ahmudabad that 
i* irue. 

Do you know that several mills in thoso provinces have to import workmen who 
have been trailed in Bombay, in the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute to work here in 
these province.*? —It is not within my knowledge. 

pr. E . HopHnaon . — Can you, within your own factory, train Indians to become 
MifhVieutly skilled to become supervisors or foremeu?— We get a certain number who 
•j’liow ability and can bo trained to act more or less as foremen. Wc select them 
* ro,u the workers. There are a few who, wo find, are worth looking after, an ! 
encouraging. 

^.ou give them special advantages ?— Yes. 

But I suppose you have to supplement these by bringing out men from England ?— »In 
ev ery department we need to have home supervision. 

• 

Still you think the time may come when the nutnbor of Indians who aro training for 

msible posts will be largely increased ?— You will never do without a certain element 
7 ^ ur opean supervision. When I say ** never,*” perhaps it is too strong a word, but I 
f lon’L sue the time. 


Have you, within your exp erieuoe, ever obtained Indians for responsible posts, wii » 
llUr bid Indian University education ?— We have no experience of that typ; of man. 
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And you have formed no opinions about that from general observation ?— No. 

Jlfr. A. Chaiterton. — You don’t take apprentices from the better classes ?— We ha vu 
no apprentices. We only pick out men who have shown a capacity for goad work. They 
come to us as general workers at first. 

Have you any experience of graduates who have been f>ent to Europe for technical 
Ir.iining ? — We have h'id one such in our laboratory for a coup e of years, but we hiwe noi, 
employed any ourselves. We merely found employment for linn at the requost of 
Government while he was waiting for bis substantive post. He showed that he had nuylt> 
good use of his opportunities in Europe. 

Do you think that I lie scheme of sending men from the mills here to Europe for brain- 
ing a satisfactory one ? — I think it is fairly iutile. 

President. — Have you in your work found yourself handicapped for want of facilities 
for scientific and technological research in connection with your raw material 8 or process- 
es of treatment ; have you found that you have insufficient facilities in this country for 
anything of that kind, and have you wanted such things ? — Wo have had occasions when 
we wished we hud such facilities. 

What kind of subjects would you have liked to have had research help in? — Largely 
chemical, relating to dyeing in particular. Acortiiu amount of physios also would bo of 
value. At tho present moment there is a very exhaustive enquiry going on in Leeds os to 
the off'eol of the electrification of wool. We have been up against that problem ever since 
we started 

And you would have lik"d to have hail some scientific official to help you iu your 
p rob 1 orris here ? — We would have liked to have carried on investigations on our own 
account. 

Supposing that Government had a staff of men of that type ; could you employ men of 
that kind in your mills, with the understanding that their results might be published for* 
general information ?— I don't think we have enough work for such a man. 

Hut an occasional man? — In that case it the enquiry were carried on with reference to 
our own particular work we would rather the results were not published to go elsewhere. 

Would you object to the results being published in the usual blue-book form ? — I mm 
not clear what ougiit to Jje done under these circumstances ; I am a little doubtful. I 
don't believe in keeping secrets at all. One may know generally how a process should he 
carried out but the men in tho mill will be tho determining factor after all, when th«- 
time comes for working it practically. 

You would not think it fair for the Government to lend you official assistance and then 
lo bury the information ?— No, 1 would not. 

Have you any idea, say, in Cawnpore generally, if there would bo many occasions 
where Government officials of the kind could be used ? — They could be used, but, as far 
ns researoh work is concerned, my own idea is that it ought, to be in a separate institution, 
not split up among various districts, simply because it would be done much more efficiently 
if for no other reason than that the staff could meet together and compare notes. An 
illustration of that would be the Hadisehe concern at Ludwigshafen, one of the best organised 
on the face of the eart h. They bad probably 300 Research Chemists always w or King at 
something, and they met once a week under tho presidency of the Director. Amongst 
other things they attacked the problem of preparing synthetic indigo, but in spite of their 
having available 300 searchers, it took them something like 10 years to perfect their 
method. That is why. to my mind smaller instil utions are likely to be ineffective, and they 
should, more or less, l o associated with the class of factory there is in the couutry. 

There are two very ditlorenl ideas suggested for research organisation : one is that wt 
have a central technological institution with or without the teaching. But we may put 
aside for the present any question of teaching and consider for the time being research 
facilities. We can either have this research done in provincial technical institutes, or one 

f reat central technological institution. That is one system. Another suggesi ion is this, 
nstead of having one central compound technological institute we might have separate 
Imperial scientific departments, either for single subjects or for natural groups of 
sul jects; for instance, instead of isolated chemists all over India, we might have one great 
chemical department with central headquarters and with sul ordinate ‘laboratories 
distributed over the country merely for testing purposos, the main research work l>eiB£ 
done in the central laboratory. The head of the department would take care that his 
officers met him at frequent in ervals for discussion of all their problems, for purposes of 
unifying their work and preventing overlapping, do you think it would be better to have 
a central compound technological institution, or would it be belter to form natural groups 
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of subjects ami bring them together fur single treatment in one department for all India ?— 
Grouping of subjects for single treatment would be all right, but I would not have 
two in» u carrying on the same work I would not h ive one institute for chemists here 
aud anothe r for chemists at another pbue. I would have all the chemists in on » place. 

Jlon'ble J'andit if. if. Malaviya*— Have you seen the Nagporo Empress Cotton 

— 1 have been over them. 

■ 

That is managed by Sir Bazonjee Dhadabhoy?— Yes. 

II,. has been managing it for the last 25 years and more ? -Quito that. 

Do you think his management has been efficient ?— Il is quite good. 

You are a part proprietor of the Cawnpire Woollen Mills ?—l am one <>i the form- 
n;L te shareholders. 

And also of the Dhariwal Mills?— I am a shareholder iu the Dkariwal Company. 

Do the Cawnpore Woollen Mills hold the largest shares of tho cottou mills?— They 
have invested some of their savings in it, as well as in other Cawnpore concerns. 

How long have the Cawnpore Woollen Mills exist 'd ? —40 years. 

And the Dhariwal ?— About 36 years. 

These two are practically one and the same concern, a joint concern ?~ No, they art 
ne.pariite companies. 

What is the capital of the Woollen Mills?— What has that got to do with it ? 

II you have any objections, don’t answer, say so ? -If you will toll me what capital is 
meant, 1 will answer your question. 

The share capital Tho share capital is 55 lakhs. 

Have you raised it recently ? — Yes. 

Last year ? — 1 tliink so. 

To wluit; what is it now ?— 1 don’t think I should answer those questions. 

Very well, you’ll see why 1 wanted this information. When the C iwnpore Woollen 
MnU were st irUid, wore they started by Europeans only, or were there Indians also on it ?— 
Europeans only. 

There were no Indians? — Not one. 

Arc there any Indian shareholders now on it / — There are some. 

[ >o you encourage Indians to take shares in the Mills ?— 1 don fc use any sort of 
iijllu ■■nee upon Indians and their investments. 

Are transfers of shares in favour of Indians refused ? — Not qua Indian. 

1^> there an, article in the Memorandum of your Association there is in some^which 
gives power lothe Directors to refuse to recognise a transfer of shares ?— That is a very 
common provision. 

And there is one in yours ?— There is, That is one of the commonest provisions. 

Without telling me the amount that you raised last year, will you please tell me jfyou 
advertised your shares when you raised your capital ?— No, there was no need as u is one 
of the restrictions of a private company that it must not advertise for capital. Some of 
the new capital was allotted to Indians. 

You have said that you had one Indian who had worked in your mills for two years. 
Except that one gentleman, have you never had an Indian workman as an officer in your 
mills during the last 40 years ?— Wc have had a number of Indians working as officers iu 
our mills, ] think hundreds. 

1 mean ofrthe grade above Rs. 200 ?— We have never had any over Us. 200. 

A question has been raised whether the power to refuse to roeognise transfer of shares 
is legal, and that is why I have asked you about it ?— It is perfectly leqal. 

Hon'ble Sir Fa.ivM.oy Gurrimbluyy.-Yoa said just now that without European 
management at the top that a oonoern cannot be managed well ?— That is my own personal 
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opinion. I don't Hay that the native doe.-* not exist who can do it f but he has not coiru 
under my notice. 

Do you know that Tata’s Central India Mill is entirely managed by Indians, and is the 
best Mill in India, and that their 500-Rupee 'share is now Its. 2,800 ? -I don't think 
Cawnpore need be ashamed of comparison with the Central India Mill. 

• 

It might be that some Indians gradually are improving. They can manage if they 
become efficient ?— I don't say that it is impossible, but only that it is not usual. Are there 
any other mills ? — There are six or seven in Bombay which are entirely managed by 

Indians, and the share value of these mills is at least three times their original value ? I 

am very glad to know it. 

President. — What other subjects would you like to bring to our notice ?— The question 
of indenting for Government stores. As regards this, it seems to me that the India 
Office store system is a good deal to blame for the slownoss with which India 
lias developed industrially, because whether the indenting officer is conscious of it 
or not, the tact of his getting stores from the India Office results in this, that there 
no one to whom he distributes stores sent out by the India Office is entitled to oomplain 
of them. It is quite sufficient, when the indenting officer receives a complaint if he 
can say that, the goods cumo from the India Office. That is final. Now if the goods 
had been bought, locally and fault were found with them, the head of the department 
might say, in etlect, “ why the dence did you accept the stuff from (say' Martin &C 0 ?" That 
is very natural. A a mattor ol fact an officer— a very highly placed officer— did once say 
to me that was a reason for not buying locally inasmuch as it gave rise to endless criticism. 

There is another difficulty that the local manufacturer has to meet, and that is the 
question of tests. Now most of the tests that are made on materials in this country are 
lests that quite honestly are intended to be those that apply at homo. That is the origin of 
many of the tests that have* been adopted in India. 1 have known cases in which goods made in 
this country did not come up to the official test although as good ns could be made and were 
1 ejected in consequence. In desperation the contractor asked for a sample of the material 
that did comply with the official standard. It could not be produced. Whothor it was due to 
a wrong standard having been adopted, or to climatic deterioration, 1 don't know, but it is 
a fact that the department failed to produce a sample that could stand the tests. 

President.— What was the material?— It was woollen goods. 

(Willies* continui7uj.)—A 11 Government departments have a soil of idea that it is their 
duly and their function to encourage competit ion as they term it. If one offers to supply the 
whole of the requirements of a particular line, they say, No we cannot give the whole order 
to one contractor; if we did we would be in his hands entire’ y in future. We must split 
up and give a portion lt» some oilier man even at a highe r price just to keep him going. ” 
What is the uitt result ?— It means that the* pi ice is actually raised against Government, 
because if one concern is capable of giving the whole supply, it will do it cheaper naturally. 
It is quite wrong to think that Government would he in the hands of one any contractor 
because there is always the home market to tall back upon as protection from excessive 
prices. ^ 

President. — Don't you think that the local officer is unwilling to purchase goods made 
in the country because he fears the responsibility of having himself to check the quality 
of the gou< I k supplied ? — lb is exactly w hat he does fear. 

And if he makes a bad bargain he is liable to various forms of insinuation. Do you think 
the difficulty could l e got over if we had in India a purchasing department akin to the India 
Stores, so that the- indents from different provinces might be gathered together and lumped 
imo large orders, which would enable the seller to supply on a larger scale,* and consequently 
to produce at cheaper rate ? Such a department w r ould also have a number of expert officers 
who would check and pass the goods supplied ? — 1 think it would probably be an advantage 
especially if it were associated with a scheme for the Directors of Industries to make them- 
selves acquainted, not only with what their particular province could supply, but what 
Government needs. 

It would be the business then of that Stores Purchasing department to get into touch 
with local Directors of Industries ? — Yes, and more particularly if the whole scheme of 
industries is organised into a separate department, so that you have either a Director- 
General of Industries, or perhaps a Member for Industry with the Government of India, 
who takes care that all the operations of the t various Directors in the provinces are co- 
ordinated and so prevent overlapping. 

Do you think that most of the difficulties' regarding the local purchases are duo to 
ignorance as to what Government wants, and what can be produced in the country, and do 
you also think that most of that ignorance might be removed if Government published every 
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lor any particular kind of goods on tho books of tliat office r '‘recognised listol contractors 
i, notations could be obtained ? That is the list Sir So^pSoh Crtntraotors 0I,1 7 ’ 
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President.— No, I did not speak of it i n that form 
member of approved contractors 


Dr. llopkinson moans 


a certain 
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taking a contract, say, for razors, and then goiug and buviiur at J ' ' l’^ !V ® nt n ,n! «> 

m-d for goods and were not the lowest tenderers, a, 1 d"d m u ■iZfZ' 'T',/ 01 ” 1 * 

same wo supplied the gooils. ' ,n Q,u Uo > K> t tho contract, but all the 

Do you think iny suggestion of a list of approved contractors would ,,i Vl . the (i , 
of India a very definite control over the ipiahty of the goods supplied in\his wn i °! ‘ ; 'J“ ent 

contract, when improperly carried out, or any improper means were •ulontol A 1 •. a,ly 
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To go to back to the instance of woollen goods, do you surest that fl,« 
foolish or improper one. or too severe ?_A11 f suggest L that ft was no h Z , I , ni * 
applied ... this country. We could not w V k up to it with the materials we ‘ h. d tnd t Imv 
could not produce a sample suppl.ed by the India Office that, did work up to the tost. y 

The only inclusion to bo drawn from that was that those goods ought, to have been 
bought m England -No, they ought not to have been bought in England^ because the T«3£ 
Ofl.ce purported to have been supplied up to the standard laid down. I had' the matcrhU 
compare, with i that which came from the India Office, and the India Office good a s, dir 
not stand the test. 8 ul " 


President. —What is your opinion about Government pioneering iudustries ° I 

Government is to give assistai.ee of any sort to industries, the best form of assistance would 
I e by way of loan, pree.sly ... the same way that the Home Government have assisted 
Btiiinh d\es. It, seems to me that is the only sound way in which GouTimieut would 
he justified in giving fanane.ial assistance to an inrlnsirv T i , 


he justified in giving financial assistance' to an i 
opposed to Government becoming a shareholder. 


. ni'UlU 

industry. I wculd ho entirely 


I\ould you add to that any form of Government control ?— Not Government, control 
as regards expenditure. One of the conditions ] would make is that the mail who proposes to 
•start an industry puts down ns much money as Government is going to give. 


Would you have any kind of Government audit of accounts ?— No. 
company an auditor is necessary in any case. 

Would you insist on that as a condition ? — 1 would. 


In the event of a 


You would not like to have any more direct form of Government control such as a 
Uovernment Director? — No, Government have no men to spare for that. 

. T 1)0 you think that Government is now in a position to guarantee loans to industries 
m iitha in view of the limited number of scientific and technical experts they have to 
ac \isc them l — I don’t think there is any call for that kind of assistance. 

You think that there are a good many industries in which Government could put 
tnen- money at once ? — Yes, just as hunks are accommodating. 

Would a joint stock bank put money into a now industry when there are no liquid 
assets to fall back upon ?— They would want some form of security. 

. Something that they oouldreali.se, but this is another story. Would an ordinary 
nk lie able to judge of tho prospects of an entirely new industry, and put nojjey into 
without being aide to realise reudly ?— If a man can show that there is a reisonable pros- 
pect of successf I don’t think existing banks would be unwilling to finance it. The reason 
would not be >»euinst Government assistance Js that experience shows that nearly all 
Pumeers lose money. 

is why you want Government to give loans ?— Yes, because pioneers won't risk 
»> Uh few exceptions pioneers lose money. 
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Do you want Governmont to drop money in this way? — I don't want them to drop money 
ultimately this enter prise might become a success j only in the initial Btages the promo* 
ters would drop money. Industries that have to be started de novo might look for a certain 
amount of support in the way of a Government loan. People are very chary of starting 
new industries, because when they look round they find that nearly everyone who has 
started an industry has lost money at the beginning. Every pioneer of industry in Cawn- 
pore has lost money but the tide usually turned after years of effort. * 

What objections have you to a system of guaranteed dividends with or without refund 
to Government of the expenditure incurred in paying dividends at the guaranteed rate?— 
I don't think that is a function of Government. 


Don’t you think that in a case of that kind it would be in the interest of the company 
to get rid of Government ?— As a rule the rate is so low that the borrower is not anxious to 

get rid of the loan. » ^ . 

• 

You don’t approve of Government lending money indiscriminately in this way ?— 
No, I don't. 

Do you approve of Governmont guaranteeing the purchase of products for limited 
periods? — Yes, hut there, are a great many Ho-called new industries which ought not to be 
started by amateurs. An indust ry may be a new industry in India, but a well-established 
industry ©lsowhere Them is a ease here in point in connection with the production of 
bichromates. This is manufactured at home, and 1 think it very foolish for anyone in this 
country who has not particular knowledge of that industry to start it. The proper way to 
do it would be to induce manufacturers at home to start a branch here. The manufacture of 
bichromates is going on in Cawnpore. 1 have in my pocket a sample of the chromite from 
Baluchistan that is noing used to make and the buhromate. Messrs. D. Waldie & Co. have 
taken up the manufacture of bichromate, more or less they must be groping in the dark as to 
the proved technical methods. If Whites or Potters were induced to como here and start a 
factory with Government support it w ould cost Government less than the cost of bringing a 
new industry to fruition by making grants to encourage it. 

Would they come lor bichromabe alone ? — That is for them to say. There would 
be at least a thousand tons a year in the way of demand in India. 

Dr. E. Hopkmson.— Taking that particular instance of chromates ; supposing it were 
feasible to induce a British firm to start the manufacture here in India, would you, from 
the point' of view T of Indian interests, make uny regulation as to the capital being found 
’argely iu India, or as to the employment of Indian labour? — I don’t think it would be feas- 
ible. India is a laud where you need not expect favours. You have got to be entirely inde- 
pendent of what I may call accidental advantages. If India wants to provide capital for 
tiu$h « thing, it ought to have the opportunity. But for efficiency’s sake it is not the best 
way to start any sort of industry by amateurs. 

* ' Hon hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — If an American firm produced bichromate of potash 
cheaper, you would let that firm establish itself here in preference to an English tirm?- 
I don’t know, I don’t think 1 would. 

Or a Japanese firm ?— I don’t think I would. 

(Witness continuing).— In regard to the question of the employment of natives, the 
Hoti'bh Pandit has been very omphalic, and he soems to think there is a great opening for 
tWn. You know the “ Tribune " of Lahore ? I have here a copy in which appears this 
advertisement “ Wanted a young man of active habits , having a thorough experience id 

quarters ." 6 0wr ,horg ° M Aw,isblnt Manner of my Cotton factory, pay Bs. 25, sod 


unilerstaiid a commentary from yon, I oauwt 

pwl.Jio property, and at your aortic" g W Comnusaion Wf yon wish to uae this, it » 


You offe: it to the Commission f— If it is of any use to you, you am welcome to it. 


of the Commission kt. * k w, ! cther the 9 ueetion comes within the purview 

pure* mSSurinn i^™* w ‘ eve 7* here to reconcile agricultural intereSte with 
§ r^ te ‘ • ® ve 7 measure shoflld be taken that seems feasible to 
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You wodd not like that done unless we can provide some way of absorb- 
ing those bones I think it could bo done, ^ aosoro 

You know that there is a good deal of employment given in connection with the oolleo- 

£ ^SSOSSSS! ? “ ~ th0 proi “‘ “ tl " *“ •— J 

Don’t you think it would be better to educate the people to ask for the bone meal or 

1-1 “ m Mt -» “»• 1 

You would then kiU the prosent industry of bone moal-crushing ? — I think you could 
develop another one. You can start making steamed bone flour and incidentally oalfs-foot 
jelly. 

You ought also to encourage tho use #f, say, movvha oil, for making glue instead of 
using butter, and thus start the manufacture of inirg.vrijo ?— That is another industry that 
should be encouraged. * 


Hon’ble Pandit M. M, Malaviya.-Th you think that ovon if the bone cannot be 
crushed at prosent in this country, its export should bo prohibited, in order that it might 
bo used later on ? — If you prevent export thore will be no question about the crushing. 

President , — If you interfere with tho crushing of bones, the bones would not be 
collected. 


Wfjness No. 35. 

Lt.-CoL. F. C. Lane, R.A., Superintendent , Harness and Saddlery Factory , Oawnpore . 

Written Evidence. 

Technical aid to industries , 

My only experience of a good institute for the purpose montioned is iu oounoctiou with 
the Heralds Institute, Bermondsey, which has proved of great use to the leather trade in 
England. This Institute arranges elassos of instruction in the theory and practice of tanning, 
currying, and dyeing. They have also acquired lately a small tannery where all practical 
work is carried out. 

I am of opinion that a similar institute in In.lia would l e of great use to the trade 
which remains undeveloped in spite <>t the' enormous indigenous products which are obtain- 
able at rates far below those paid for similar products at home. 

Training of labour and supervision . V " 1 ’ ^ / 

My experience has been that t he only way in which methods of manufacture can be 
improved in this country is by the enlistment of exports from home as supervisors. 

* 

Government organisation for the collection and distribution of 
Commercial Intelligence . 

Trade journals are always of great assistance, but as regards the leather trade it 
appears doubtful whether this has developed sufficiently in India to warrant the start of a 
trade journal. 

(The remainder of Lt,»Col, Lane's written evidence was confidential. He did 

not give oral evidence,) 


Industrial and 
in da journals. 
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Witness No. 36. 

Mb. George A. John, Messrs, A. John and Company , Agra. 

(Mr. George A. John did not submit written evidence .) 

Oral Evidence, 13th November, 1916. 

President . — You have lad a good deal °* experience in handling labour of different 
kinds for your ire factory, flour mills ami weaving and ginning mills ?— Yes. 

You have also made provision lor the mill hands having provided very good labour 
lines 1— Yes. 

Do you find that with these attractions and fairly good pay peoplo are inclined to make 
cither flour milling or cotton weaving their profession for life ?— -They do. A great many of 
them do. In fact some of them get so much experience in the working of tho thing that they 
start little concerns of their own and compete with us. That is in flour mills. There is a 
difference in tho quality of the stuff. They mako it cheaper and the bazar takes it. They 
compete with us in the lower grades. The poor people simply look to cheapness and the 
various stone mills grind wheat and barley mixed. 

So you find that tho men an; inclined to take to this as their life’s work ? — They do 
But there has been a great business of robbery among mills. Labour in one place is diverted 
to other places very soon. 

What I am asking is whether that labour is really confined to one kind of .labour ? — It 
is confined. Many labourers after making raonqy leave the mills i'or other jobs. There 
are mill hands enough for a large mill doing other wor k in the city. 

Is there any hope of the men becoming efficient in one particular line and improving 
their present methods ? — I think they arc improving. 

Where we can discover people who Btick to one particular line, we can do much 
towards improving them ? — It is a life job really. Many work in families, father and mother 
and brother together. 

You have schools for half-timers llow many attend ? — About 200. 

Is that a fair proportion of the number of the hoys of that ago ?— A very fair propor- 
tion. We give them clothes. The half-timer only gets 11s. 3 and Rs. 4 and his parents 
often say “ Why should lie go to school. I want him to help me to earn something.* 7 

How long have these schools been running ?— Since 1913. 

There has been no time to tost the question of their settling down ?— They are sottling 
down. I can vouch lor it. 

Have they improved ?— I do not know al out that. They come in numbers. It is 
under Government and the Government prepare the curriculum. * 

You provide the 1 uilding and meet, the pay of the staff'?— Yes. Tho Government give 
Iifl. 20 a mouth and the municipality Rs. 12-8*0. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson . — As regards teaching in the factory school do you teach any 
subjects, such as weaving in addition to the ordinary primary education ? — This -is what I 
should like. At present wo have too much of the educative and very little of the technical. 
You cannot get enrpentirs but any number of babus. We can get aiy number in the 
literary line. 

Would you like to have carpentry taught ?— That is what is wanted. We want 
technical qualifications. 

Could you not try the experiment yourself in connection with this teaching work and 
fit up n carpenter’s shop ? — In our mechanic’s shop there is Mr. Thornely. He is an expert 
mechanic and numbers of bpys come as apprentices. They arc five year.-, under him as a 
rule. Before the five years ai*e over, either the parents grumble or the boys go away. 
They do not stay to get a thorough education. Mr. Thornely is disgusted and begs us not 
to send any more. 

I understand the boys vho go to the sclibol, the half-timers, do stay with you?— They do 

You might find it of advantage if instead of spending thpir whole time on literacy 
education, they might do some manual work like carpentry ?— They could do it. But they 
will have to be p*id for it. 
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Why do you say so ?~I am only speaking from experience of what) took place in our 
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What I suggest is that concurrently with learning to read and write thev mi»ht do 
some manual work f 1 ®°“ ld 1 propose it to the Education department They^have sot 

yjr * 1 “ wl “ oh h ™ * i tu«k 

Have you discussed anything of this kind with thorn ?— No. 

Do you think they would have any objection ?-I expect they will have. I could try 
You speak of apprentices being taken into the mechanics 1 shop. Are they illiterate ?_ 

ssSk xs&Z' got 2 or 3 wb ° fui * ^ y wer ° 4 Sra; 

Do you thihk that want of education is in any way a disadvantage?-! do not think 
so. I think the more ignorant they aro the ’more easily they are taught. Those who do not 
know to read and write have done Very well. The father instructs L son in his profession 
from an early age and the boys have turned out very good workmen. V 


In connection with the ginning business, I understand that you do not use the cotton 
that you gin and that you buy ginned cotton independently and that you sell the cotton 
you gin ! — We only gm for outsiders and do so on a commission basis 


Hon Me Str F. II. Stewart . — Taking Agra as an industrial centre, is it stationary or are 
there any signs of its developing ?-Ther» is plenty of scope in Agra. But there is want of 
confidence and money. We started as managing agents to the Agra Spinning and Weaving 
Mills. Later wo opened mills on our own account. We liavo done it one after the other anci 
we liavc been helped a good deal by what we limy call the credit system. We have got the 
plant from Lancashire on very easy terms. Even at present if we had the money wo 
could do much more. Ouce there was a proposal of a paper mill hero. All the big people 
got together and what they did was that every one wanted to be managing agent and 
nothing came out of it. The failure of Ralph Douse aud Son in Delhi spoiled the confidence 
oi the people. 


Have you had any difficulty in obtaining bunking facilities? — It is very difficult. The 
banks would not help or encourage enterprises in any way. They only go on their principle 
ol interest and salcty. The Bank of Bengal is a chartered bank and would not give you 
money on block. They will give you on stock and even then they take 25 per cent, margin 
for it. 1 he Alliance Bank hna been helping us a good deal and have always been very good to us. 
But- ior starting enterprises it wants rather high interest. The native banks arc no good at 
all. failures in the large Indian kinks have frightened the general public, no one will 
deposit in an Indian baulk. They aro therefore unable to help industrial enterprise. 

It is not the business of the bank to get its money tied up in industrial plant 
and machinery ? — The banking would not help enterprise. It is only banking that can help. 
You cannot raise a limited company. There is no confidence. 

You have obtained more assistance from manufacturing firms in England than banks 
out here ?— The Alliance Bank has keen very good. It is giving us a fair interest. 

Do you think there is room in India for the formation of an industrial corporation 
which would finance and develop industries ? — Certainly. 

Do you think that capital would be readily forthcoming ? — Most certainly. It is mostly 
due to want of confidence. If tho Delhi mills had succeeded the industry in Delhi would 
have been four times what it is now. 

Do you think that the industrial bank would induce confidence f— Certainly. 

Are there any special trade difficulties here ? — The railways have been rather hard on 

They have not helped us. 

Hard on you individually or on Agra as compared with other places ?— Individually in 
one way. There are the North *\yes tern Railway and the East Indian Railway. When 
A am sending^, wagon of cloth to Cuwnpore and want a wagon at the usual rate, tho East 
Indian Railway, say 41 How do you expect the manufactured article at the same rate as raw 
yarn ?” The x^urth- Western Railway do just the opposite. Wheat is about 8 pies per 
maund dearer than tho manufactured product. This has hit us very hard. 

Have you made any representations?—! wrote to Mr. Silver. Ho applied to the 
authorities a dozen times. He got a letter saying that tho company was considering the 
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Cau you give any other instances ?— Yes, for instance, a merchant is sending many 
wagons of yarn to Howrah at the present moment. He says " please book to Oawnpota 
ana from there I will book to Howrah/* It is only about Re. 1-4-8 per maund, whilst from 
Agra direct to Howrah the East Indian Railway want over R 9 . 2. 

President — Are the wheat freights to Agra from the Punjab higher than the freights 
from the Punjab towards Karachi ?— I do not say that. What I say u that the freight from 
Batinda to Agra for wheat is higher than for flour and one of the exouses that the railway 
made is that if we were to reduce the price of wheat towards Agra they would lo3e their 
lead for Karachi. Again, in the case of the Raj putana-Malwa Railway we find that it is 
dearer to get cotton from Dosa to Agra direct than from Dosa to Bandikui and from 
Bandikui to Agra. When I reportea the matter to Rajputana they said “ If I give you a 
direot lead, you send it to Cawnpore and we get no benefit.** Tho changing involves much 
unnecessary trouble and we want more facilities. 

Will you put that on paper carefully ? We should like to have an exaot illustration 
in the form of a separate note giving the materials carried and the freight 1 charges and also 
let us have the explanation given by the North-Western Railway. Was tho excuse given 
in writing?— I have not got it in writing, I shall make a note as wanted. 

Witnesses subsequently forwarde l the following statements : — 


Rates on wheat and flour to Agra : — 

Flour. Wheat. 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a p. 

Lahore ... ... 0 7 11 0 8 7 

Fefosepore ... ... Cb 6 11 0 7 6 

Bhatinda ... ... 0 6 8 0 6 8 

Umballa ... ...0 5 5 0 5 3 


Freight on Cotton. 

From Dosa to Agra Fort Rs. 0-8-3 per maund at owners' risk and Rs. 0-9-10 at 
Railway risk 

From Bandikui to Agra Fort 0-7-0 per md. at owners’ risk and Rs. 0-8-4 at Railway 

risk. 


From Dosa to Bandikui Rs. 0 2-0 per maund at owners* risk and Rs. 0-2-3 at railway 
risk subject to a minimum charge of 54 maunds per wagon. 

Hon'Ue Sir R. N.Moolcerjee . — You said that you take apprentices. They arc of 
the artisan class. Do you pay them anything during the five years ?— We start them from 
Rs. 3 to 5. 

Why do they leave you and join the railway workshops ?— Wo cannot pay at the same 
rate as the railway workshops. 

Have they better prospects in the railway workshops? — I <Jo not think so, because 
some of them want to return to us very soon. 

You said that the illiterate boys do very well. Is it your idea that they should not be 
educated ?— What I said was ‘the work of some of the uneducated boys was very good indeed. 
I certainly believe in education. The man must be educated and then given technical 
education. Of course we have had many a boy who does not know how to road and write 
and ho has turned out one of our best fellows. On that account 1 do not mean that education 
should be discouraged. ^ 

In connection with tho President’s request for a note on the railway freights and tlm 
names of the materials carried, would you also mention the gauges of the linos, whether it is 
a broad gauge or narrow gauge ? — Yes, but there is no change of gauges for which I have 
complaints. 

Witness subsequently said that they are concerned in wheat with the broad gauge and 
in cotton with the narrow gauge. 

Mr. A* Chatterton,~Is it a fact that the primary education at present given is of so 
inferior a nature that it has no permanent effect upon most boys ?— Yes, when they P* 38 
certain age they forget all t hat they have learnt and know only what their father's teach them 
in a practical way. « 

Are your schools for these half-timers, under the Education department? Do they g** 
grants?-* Yes, the Government gives Rs. 20, and the municipality Rs. 12-8-0. 

And you have to conform to the regulations of the department ?— Certainly. 
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Is there any system of indenture binding these boys from running away ?— No. 

Do you think it would bo a good thing if . provision is made to prevent boys from 
running away?— I think there should be special legislation. They are always apt to run 
away* I think every mill hand m the United Provinoas has worked in every other mill. 
The old system is much better. The father brings his boy and teaohes him. Of course 
when they pass the half-time they would not trouble afterwards. They settle down. 

You said that the Delhi trade would have developed but for tho failuro of Ralph Douse 
and Sous ?— Yes» their failure stopped the springing up of a lot of smaller enterprises. It is 
all due to want of confidence. There is plenty of money. 


Witness no. 37. 

Nagendba Chandra Nag, M.A., F.I.C., Professor of Chemistry , Agra College . 

Written evidence. 

To promote the industrial development of India it is, in my opinion, absolutely 
necessary that there should be better co-ordination between Indian university training 
and actual manufacture# “ Business cannot be learnt in a university or in a techni cal 
college-.. but the changes which have taken place in the conditions and needs of businoss- 
life in recent years render it absolutely necessary to employ men of scientifically trained 
minds.” (Nature, ,28th September, 1916.) What I mean by having bettor co-ordination 
between university training and manufacture is that wherever possible a science 
department, of a college or a university should bo expected to manufacture certain 
materials of every day use, so that tho Students in that department may be acquainted 
with the actual processes of manufacture and thereby be better fitted to enter upou an 
industrial career in the future. By way of illustration I might mention tho manufacture 
of crayons, paper, pencils, iuk, etc., for the use of the college as objects which would be 
instructive and useful. This is only to start with. Bigger efforts could come by and by. 
I have personally, with my assistants, prepared pencils, dyod “ safas manufactured 
burners, fitted my whole laboratory with water and gas pipes, manufactured foot-bellowa 
at one-fourth tho ordinary price. Such efforts make science a vital force. Of course, tho 
quality of the article turned out may not be first class to sttirt with, but it is here 
where the Government may step in to help t,he man who has taken up some investigation 
which may ultimately be of use to industry. Moreover, the articles which can be turned 
out. in a laboratory are not always so inferior in quality either. I prepared te3t*tubcs 
T- tub os, etc. and even distilling flasks out of Firozabad glass tubing and they were of far 
better quality than the consignments that wo have been recently receiving from Europe 
both in finish and heat-resisting quulity. But as the Director of Industries of United 
Provinces observed (at the ninth meeting of the Board of Industries hold at Naini Tal) 
there is, what he called, “ an unfair prejudice against Indian-made glass even on the part 
of Indian merchants selling Japanese glassware.” It is this want of confilonco of Indians 
in Indians which muBt be fought against and removed and the Government can help by 
giving Indians overy chance, wherever possible, to come to the front. I have myself 
personal experience of tfiis sort of want of confidence in analytical results and reports 
thereon submitted by Indians. In such cases I would ask the Government to come 
forward to help the struggling investigator. “ For so long as the pursuit of original 
scientific investigation remains a blind-alley occupation, or is only capable of being 
followed in the leisure moments of other work, such as teaching, or by a man of independent 
means, so long it will fail to attract a large number of young men of ambition and 
ability.” ( Nature , 21st September, 191G, J. A. P. on the first report of the Advisory 
Council of the Committee of Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial Research.) 
Manufacturers and businessmen are probably not averse from availing themselves of 
scientific assistance or advice but 11 a small concern or one of moderate capitalisation simply 
cannot wait long for a return on an investment of capital.” (Ibid). 

Wherever the Government is a consumer of products capable of being manufactured 
in India it should give preference to the Indian products even if they bo of passable 
quality. In case the manufactures deteriorate in quality or do not show any 
improvement and fall hohind foreign articles in quality tho Government should notify 
the manufacturers of their intention to discontinue their purchase after a certain definite 
time if the quality does not impruvp. This is the sort of help I would most advocate for 
the manufacturer. But in tho case of a now industry, as the result of some investigation, 

1 would advocate loau of apparatus or machines, and supply of raw materials on 

favourable tenuis and eonoession in railway flight. Tho above forms # of help have no 
reference to the help that I advocated for the investigator to carry on his investigation m 
a college or a factory. I would further advocate that the Government should stipulate 
with those manufacturers of whose products they are large consumers, or to whona the 

Government have given substantial help that Indian men of science selected by 
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Government should be allowed to carry on investigation in their factories with a view 
further improvements in manufacture. Of course, it would be stipulated that 
manufacturer will have first claims to the fruits of these investigations. The Government 
and the successful investigator should have a share in the profits accruing from the adoption 
of the process as the result of scientific investigation. As far as possible, Indian industrial 
problems should be solved iu India, although there might be many failures. I know from 
personal experience one cannot get admission into a European factory even with a Certain 
amount of influential backing. 

Baw material* I know of the following Indian deposits which, in my opinion, should be further 
requiring inveati- investigated with a view to tneir utilisation in India, 
cation. 

1 . Cobal tiferous manganese deposit containing from more traces 15# of Cobalt 
oxide, and more than one per cent, of nickel oxide, in Jodhpur State. 

2. Ilmeuite containing 4896 to 6696 o)f titanium oxide occurring in Alwar and 
Kharwa. 

3. Copper deposit containing copper to the extent of 696 to 44»96 as malachite 
azurite and copper glance in Jhalrapatan. 

The Geological department would be conferring a real boon if they would provide 
teacher^ of chemistry in Science colleges with samplcs.of Indian minerals and with details 
regarding the locality from which obtained and the prices, etc., at which available. Indians 
should be taught to luok for gold in a handful of dust. They should nob be allowed to 
remain collectors and exporters of raw materials. They must learn to utilize them in 
India. 

Unsuitability of Indian climate for production of certain materials, such as bleach, 
should not be taken as Gospel truth. Experiments conducted by Professor Salig Ram and 
myself on production of bleach liquor gave us very promising results. Further experiments 
in every such direction to dispel myt hs of this kind should be encouraged. 

President . — Where did you get your training ? — I was first educatod in the Presidency 
College, Calcutta. After working in the Agra College lor 13 years I took furlough with a 
view to trying to get into somo factory in England or in Germany. I t ried and could not do 
so. On the advice of Sir Alexander Pedler, I went up for the final examination of the 
Institute of Chemistry and passed it*. 

What kind of factory have you tried to got into ?— -I had dims some work in connection 
with the glass factory at Firozabad. I wanted to get into some factory in England but 
could not. Sir Alexander Pedler himself tried but they would notallow me to go into the 
glass factory of Chance Brothers of Birmingham or of Powell's in London. 

Have* you published any researches ? — In 1896, 1 was working with Sir Alexander Pedler. 
He was studying the action of bromine on water under tho tropical sun It was his work and 
not mine. As a side issue of that I observed that bronjine had certain actions upon cobalt 
and nickel salts in the presence of bicarbonate of potash and I communicated tho results to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. They published it. This was also published in Germany. 

Have you published any other papers since, on research results ?— I huvo not published 
any myself but I had undertaken the work of nitrogen estimation for Dr. P. C Roy 
who was experimenting on nitrites of mercury. My work has been acknowledged in the 
Transactions of the London Chemical Society. And for my paper on u Titanium Minerals 
their estimation and utilisation ", I was awarded the Elliot prize for research for 1913 by the 
Asiatic Hociety of Bengal. I have not been able to follow up this work, having been busy 
at teaching. < 

4 

You have no time for research work ?— Very little. 

How many lectures do you give ?— At least 24r*every week. 

How many working days t — Six working days at 4 hours a day. That includes iabora 
tory work. 

Have you developed any other industry ?— No. But I have been successful in making a 
veiy quick tanning agent by using titanium solution along with bark extract. 

Have you brought this to the notice of the Director of Industries ?— No. * I asked tho 
tanning expert here to take H up and he did use it in tanning hides with jnxooess 

Have you followed up thil work&hd got definite reaultsffc-Xlmenite must be brought into 
solution and preferably purified. j[ have not got the time nor the money to take up 
industrial work of this kina in the midst <of college work. 



Agra 



You say that you have personally experienced the want of confident 
results thereon submitted by Indians. Is there any instance which vouvL 
illustration of tliat ?«— I analysed wolfram from Jodhpur. 

U 4-Viawa nnrl ka waii1<1 t r • < >1 


in analytical 

illustration oi tnat i-a ana.ysec l wolfram from Jodhpur. I gave my Revenue 

S l of vc^UtSe KZ? DOt bell0V6 ' * Sai4 thttt “ Sff tin and thatTt 


But that was an Indian member of the Durbar. How is the Commission going to brine 
alwut a rcfoim of this kind ?~If we Indians ure given the chance taHualy se^crUin thin J 
iiml our ro P.°' te lire . 8. lveu P Ujllc ‘Jy action taken on our reports then I think people Si 

nun I1A OAtMn ... . J1 . . I* 1 «.* 1 1 r 


come tu understand that we can do some wofk ai‘ ya lj i e . 
have not got or command that amouut of confidence. 


$Tow, somehow or otljei Indians 


luu have got societies^ publish the results-of research worU-If you want to establish 
confidence in your name you would dowel to publish your researches in scientific journals ?_ 
Noma of these are not really worth pubhsluug in this lorn. These analytical results are not 
original investigations and a Society would not take these results as they are, mere analyti- 
cal results. 1 do not think we Indians have come to tliat stage when we should take up 
purely researoh work We ought to take up work which will also have an industrial side 
fo it. What I mean is that our research work should bo «uoh as can lie utilised for indus- 
in ill purposes. 


i yo , l l ha ™ ? UIJ ? e P ru [ It ^ ca ^ idfti, I do not know what practical result you expect 

to dcrj\fc trom these ?— I shall take another illustration. Professor Salig Kani and myself 
have done experiments m preparing bleach liquor. We went to the Lucknow Paper Mills 
and prop, *5 red it. They did not believe that it was possible to prepare this in the climatic 
conditions of India. But wo did prepare it and thoy were at last forced to admit that we 
had done it successfully. 


When was this work done?— Last May this year. 

Mow have you left your previous work and taken up an altogether* new lino, without 
huishiiig what you have taken up ?— I have not got the money to take up and do the work 
myself. Ihe Lucknow people wanted me to advise them in this matter. 

VVluit Lucknow people ? — The Paper Mills. I could give iny holidny time and advice 
>ut l have not got tho money. Wc have not been given the chance to perform the 
experiment on a bigger scale. It is here that I would like the Government to come in. 

Did you put the matter before the Director of Industries ?— I think tho Director of 
Jn ius trios knows it. 


o’ Dave you definitely brought the matter to the notice of the Director ? — The Assistant 
iccunological Gnemist eame to me and we had a talk over it. He told me that the Luck- 
now Paper people had been to Cawnpore ami tliat they admitted that we had prepared the 
hi each liquor. 

Was the matter put definitely before the Director of Industries so as to lead him to 
suppose that there was a definite practical proposition to follow up ? — l have not done sob 
'•in U was published in some of the local papers. 

No one cun take notice of a local paper in the matter of technical and scientific results. 
iou must publish it in scientific journals which are read by men who are capable of under- 
standing and forming an opinion in the matter i — Before we go to a scientific dgqfi&y our 
work must, be thorough and before that work can be thorough we must have sufficient time 
and material to work on. t 

. Di other words you say that your bleach lesults are nut thoroughly dune ? — They are . 
■aoroughly done bo far as preliminary experiments have gone. 

I Mr. A, Chatter ton . — Do you do any consulting w«»rk? — Some people come to me for 
ll ' l|>. But I have no regular consulting work. 

You do Jot charge any fees have not charged any fees so Jar. 

i,. led to your connection with the Tuicknow Paper Mills ?— ^They wrote * to the 

* 1 ,ucl pal of ipy college and for my help. 

To do what ?— To see whether I could mawr weacn liquor or not. me oieacumg 
d'-wder was not coming out owing to the war. Jhey wanted to find out some cheap method 

T* 
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of preparing bleach liquor. Some of the shareholder^ of the Lucknow Paper Mills are 
Bhargavas and my colleague who is a Bhargava probably suggested my name. 

Did thfcv provide you with funds ? —No funds were provided. We weut over to the factory 
and usi cl their dvnamo. They could 'not give us the cells to our design. Still the resuHi 
that wo obtained were very j^ood. ' , 

Did you ask them for money to develop the experiments ? — No. 

Did you put before them a business like estimate of what the whole thing would cost 
when worked on a bigger/scale ?— I told them to get us some 25 or 50 cells. 

They are not technical people and you must give them some estimate of what it* would 
cost? — We wanted them to spend only Rs. 200 or so. 

And they would not spend it ? — Thoy said they were ordering the cells to be made at 
Kr.niganj. The f*ells have not arrived yet. 

Have you hoi seen in some of the mills in India bleach liquors prepared by electrolysis ? 
—No. 


Then why not. see what is actually being done)?— I was told that they could not pre- 
pare. 

The process is at work in Madras, Bombay and other places ? — If it is being prepared 
there, 1 do not see why the Lucknow people should not, know about it. 

If they called you in as an expert would you not be expected to know that such processes 
were at work in the country ? — I saw some advertisements (put into our hands by the 
Secretary of the Paper Mills regarding certain plants which they were contemplating 
whether to buy or not). They said it was rather too expensive. 

Have you heard of the Empress Mills at. Nagpur, the Buckingham Mills at Madras and 
the Titagarh Paper Mills ? Do you know whether they use bleach?— I have not heard 
anything about them, One of the men of the Titagarh Mills was telling me that they 
were getting their bleaching powder as usual. 

President . — We sej that your written evidence consists of so many vague statements 
that v\e hardly jiud anything practical on which to proceed? — I have put down what I 
thought was my opinion. 

You say tint the statement that the Indian climate is unsuitable for the production of 
bleach should not be taken os Gospel truth. Wo all know it is not Gospel truth Bleach 
liquor is prepared constantly in many mills in India, for example, the Empross Mills at 
Nagpur and the Buckingham Mills at Madras ; there is nothing new or mysterious about 
it. % 


Wiiat have you done in the matter of pencils ?— Dr. Hankin onco remarked that he 
was getting bad pencils for writing on glass. I prepared some and he sent them to 
Mr. Silver and he said that thoy were good. I Look it up as an ordinary scientific job and 
one of my assistants thinks of starting a business. 

(Mr. A* ChatteHon ).— Have you ever seen pencils made by machiucry?— No. 

Would it not bo wise to see the pencil machinery before advising people to make 
pencils by hand ? — We are in com inundation with the Dire rtor of Industries. The fact is 
even now we are turning out pencils far cheaper than the bazaar price ; that is the war 

price. It would probably be possible to sell them market price even after the war. 

** * 

- . . . i 

Theu why don’t you take up the work at ono^fcf you think that this is a good 
opportunity ?— I took it up merely as a scientific jpb: Anybody can take it up as an 
industrial job. And one of pny assistants thinks of taking it up. 

Have you put your ideas before the pencil manufacturers in Bengal ?— We^are more or 
loss still in the experimental stage. We triqd indigo and the ordinary indigo that can he 
had in the bazaar is not pure enough and suitable for certain purposes. ^ 

Do you know that there are at least half a dozen other firmS in India making pencil* ; 
coloured pencils ?~JfcTo. I compared these with the Japanese pewits and ours are far 
, qetter. 
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falTMESS NO. 38. 

Mr. B. Framkoz, Ifercfoanf, Firozabad , United Provinces . 

WBlTrBN EVIDENCE. 

With reference. to Lhe enquiry regarding the evidence to be placed before the Indian 
Industrial Commission, I beg to lay the following few points which concern the chief trade 
of Firozabad. 

Firozabad can only boast of one industry which is prevalent iere for more than a 
century past and that is glass bangle-making. . - . ' \ 

To make glass bangles we require raw material for glass making itself which requires a 
borl of stone sand and raw soda alkali. * 

These two materials were originally obtained from villages near Firozabad in the shape 
ol raw materials called Reve from which crude glass was procured in lumps, 

The glass was very rough anl no good bangles wore manufactured from it. "So about 
thirty years ago the glass makers turned their attention to melt old broken glas^ 
(composed of broken glass chimneys) without any soda alkali. This improvement no 
doubt procured good glass but still it was very brittle and wastage in man u Picturing 
bangles was very great. 

So the industry took a further step aud imported ready-made glass blocks from 
Austria which gave very goo! service although at much higher rates in cost. 

Some enterprising firms started making the glass blocks at Dehra Dun Glass Works 
and these being very nearly fifty per cent, cheaper than the foreign gbiss blocks all the 
Firozabad traders turned thoir attention to utilizing this country-made glass which answer- 
rd tlwir purpose in every detail. 

Now the Firozabad merchants themselves, too years ago, commenced to manufacture 
their own gbtss by sand purchased from Dehra Dun and Balgarh (near Allahabad) and 
horn soda which is imported in this country from England. 

This industry is at present divided into two separat e branches — 

(1 ) Glass-making (for bangles). 

(2) Bangle manufacturing (from glass). 

The first industry of glass-making is confined to tralesmcn with a cipital of about 
Ks. 50,000 at least. Some seven factories are now working at Firozabad with an aggregate 
capital of about Rs. 4,00,000. 

Those factories turn out daily nearly five-hundred maunds of glass which is all used up 
in glass bangle-making in*Fi rozabad and other districts. 

Competition with its sting of animosity has led to the decline of these glass-making 
factories and so the trade which ought to have grown up by leaps and bounds, is crippled 
for the above cause and no progress is made. 

If some combination arrangements could be made between the glass factory owners no 
doubt a decent profit could be obtained, aud gradually the advancement could be made to 
manufacture glass chimneys and other valuable articles, which are at present imported 
from foreign countries at high prices. 

Formerly glass blocks of foreign make were purchased at Rs. 12 per maurnl but now 
the same stuff lo'jal made is sold from R 3 . 3 to Rs. 4 p.T maun l, which in some cases 
leaves no profit at all. All this is competition in absence of any combination 

amongst, the factory owners. In jjirrtumstan ^es this promising industry is crushed fo * 

want of combination, * s* 

Some arrangements ought to be made to form a sort of co-operative society between 
the glass manufacturers so that a fixed rate could be fixed with moderate profits and 
thereby the industry may get a chance to progress. 

Bangle-nicking forms another branch of this* trade. It is confined to local workmen, 
the majority of whom are Muhammadans. Nearly the whole of India is supplied by 
cheap Indian-made bangles "from Firozabad, and altnaugh the trade is large the profit is 
very small compared to the labour spent. This is again due to unduly keen competition to 
a large extent. 


Mr. B. Free trp*. 
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Some industrious merchants trjf|n introduce high class bangle-making, but before it 
can reach pcrfectien other tradesmen try to imitate and make them ' very cheap in erode 
forms, ana thereby spoil the industry before it has a proper chance of rising. 


This system is a great bar to the advancement ef the industry, and so it should be 
protected by granting patents, so that industrious people may have a chance to make 
further progress. • 

For instance, at present I liavo invented a parfciqnlar process of painting bang les with 
fast porcelain colours but, in absence of any rights, it has every chance of ham* copied 
everywhere and the consequences will be that before it can como to perfection imitations i„ 
cheap and orude forms will spring up from all sides, uml this rising line with a good 
future will die in its infancy for want of proper development. 

Also, after great trouble and money spent Lhave found out a method of gilding and 
painting glass by gold and other last colours, which industry itself will advance to a very 
high stage in the decorative work of painting glass panels, flower vases, ««<l other 
commercial articles of importance, if it is carried out in proper hands with some patent 
rights. i 

These local decoratal glass panels have bien shown and highly appreciated by His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, the Commissioner and other high 
officials of Agra, and all have praised them for good workmanship and neatness. But I 
anv afraid that before it cun get a reputation, the trade will be killed by cheap imi ta t io ns . 

Again, I beg to point out that Firnzabad glass and bangle-making industry has a very 
bright and prosperous future before it, but load envy, competition, and lack of trade 
honesty, give it few chances to rise or advance. Until Government interferes and tries 
to induce better feelings amongst the tradesmen, this industry will always sutler. 

Further, for the industry of glassware, such as chimneys, bottles, etc., to be developed 
it is necessary to have trained labourers, and as such workmen are very few at present, the 
apprenticeship system ought to ho adopted in 1 he glass factories where there are blowing 
departments, by giving money grants-in-aid with the condition that such factories should 
turnout every year a certain number of trained blowers. 

The Commercial In tell igenco Department has done great service in promoting this 
industry, and trade journals have also assisted in gutting, many customers to Firoiabad 
from all parts of India. 

(A tv. Framroz did not give oral evidence,) 
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WITNESS No.* 89, 
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(1) Professor H. Maxwki.l Lefrot, Imperial Silt Speciality 
(2) Mr. E. C. Ansorage, I.C.S., Officer oh Speeial Duty [Silk). 
(8) Mr. M. L. MacNamara, Director of Sericulture, Kashmir. 
OKAL BVlDfcNCR,* ]7TH NOVEMBER 1918. 


President. — Mr. Ansorge.— 1 understand that this reportt 
junotion with Mr. Lefroy? - Yes. 


has been prepared in oon- 


There are one or two points in that report that 1 should like to take m> fM i j 
itaud that the present imports of silk and silk goods into India amount *° 1 ” n L d . er ' 

jikc 4$ crores ?-Yos, something over 4* crores 0Mt a,t ° gethor to *>“«**««# 

And you arc under the impression, therefore, that the demand for silk is la™ u 

m India and you are also under the impression that the resources of Inriil ™ «?“ ? h 

sat sfaetory to permit of our developing in the oountry a silk industrv ihlt.-ni su ® 0lent, J r 
this great demand for silk and silk g^, Is f-T think a consul 7 „ ^7 meet 

tan be made straight off if the markets are kept in (ouch with each ni?° Un i! ,° f th .t ,m P orts 
portion of the imports can certainly not bo made at prei TheTreouh/’t h T " 
entirely new branches of the industry, -I moan for printing itandsoTn ^ Up ° f 

Is it correct to asBume that, in order to develop a Bilk industrv in +1 a. •«« « 

meet the total requirements of the country we shall wanUron/ • T? ** J^at will largely 

marketing and aL of the whole system control 1 ind ° 0r «* 

[think most certainly At present the psi'ion is that an extremely bml£™^ff ~ 

srs wilh hish,y ****** sssiifi 

Prices of silk 

reight to India does not act as a sufficiently protective tariff “-iThat^t^ 8 PKKDt 

-Ksateds. ^ “ affjsairji's 
iBr “3 

<"» * «~u fi-rtfo. of ««, 
— **•• ■»» . 

one a8 _ som 6 assurance that the organization is possible and that there is some 

« rather dlffinltto hril*' -f ' Ve d ° .^ tempt an J rthin 5 like an ° r ganiz ition ?— I think 
akinir som» ^ whether it is possible or not at present without trying first of all or 

not being £& briugi^ 

>n dmdfe deal “ g W ! th the gTOwth of si,k wonns “ d the o^tiva- 

idia brin* r ™ yon a!so optimistic that we might in 

meet foreign 1 .nraJ?r II,D s sufficiently large if we had the bnsiness organization 
®er thine to^n , 1 ® ,n P!| ilkl0 “ ? ”'l . tk,nk w « might do it in time and I think it would be an 
is mnch g ei!ii or *ft mzat . lon »q«ufed to meet outBide competition for silk fabrios. 

oduction, and I should uL** k P rod . notl °® tk f° waving and the prooesses necessary for eloth 
>na X s hould like to supplement Mr. Ansorge's answer to the previous question 

tallr °* a) pd0t6d •**** or * 1 * Tid8ao * (*) “d t3) did not inbmit written erideroo «epe»U|y. 

'•*« <* ih® Silk Trndo of Indie, by l.ft Auoq., OtBoor on Speoiel Daly. 
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% where he said that he was sanguine that we could possibly compete, but it has not been tried 
yet. The docisive {actor is one we *d) not know yet. now is* it that Japan is able to prodooe 
so much more oheaply than India ? 

Until we have a real answer to that I do *.ot think we can express an opinion. Every, 
where in the silk cloth business Indian trade has suffered largely because of the extraordinary 
cheapness of Japanese goods. W.c do hot know whether it is due to superior organisation or 
cheaper labour or better methods. 

• 

In your opinion is India a suitable country for the development of raw silk production?^ 
Large tracts of India are suited —very definite tracts that oan be almost shown on the map 
to the production of a much greater quantity of silk than is now produced. 

And you arc hopeful thou, if our methods are improved, of getting India to produoe % 
seriously larger proportion of its present requirements of raw silk ? — Yes. I think we cm 
certainly produce, say, 30 to 50 portent, of the present imports by developing the silk prodoo 
tion on quite reasonatde lines. 

Supposing one agreed that this country were suitable for the production of raw silk, what 
form of Government organization wotM you sketch out ? — In the full report which is not yet 
available I have gone into that in detail. Roughly what we sketched is the provision of 
expert advice for the whole of India as to tho best methods of having improved silk worms, 
secondly a centre und *r the control of the Government of India from which the best seed 
should bo available, and thirdly in each province a locil organization corresponding to the 
Deputy Director of Agriculture to do the actual developing work in that province. 

That is with regird to the production of raw silk only. In addition to that you want 
mulberiy ? — That includes the growth of mulberry. 

Can you roughly, slicking to raw silk oqjy, for the time being, give an idea of the 
staff that would bo necessary, that is, the quality and qumtity of the staff that would be 
required ? —I think we should want one European oflicer under the Imperial Government 
whose chief function would be advisory and who would be in charge of the central seed-pro- 
ducing station. Then it varies with each province. In Bengal wo urgently want a European 
oflicer to he in charge of the present, scheme which is going on. In the smaller provinces 
like the Punjab, the services of a European oflicer are not needed. A man of the olass of the 
Eutornologioal Assistant Is wanted there. The same is the ease with Bombay. The indni* 
try there is not big enough at present and the development can be carried on by subordinate 
officers. In Mysore wo must have a first class European officer to organize the industry 
there. In Madras, I think, the industry is big enough and tho prospects are big enough to 
justify the same. As regards t he Central Provinces, tkere is very little prospect of anything 
and until further investigation is made 1 would not attempt anything, but I would do ex- 
perimenting with people under the control of the Imperial officer The United Proving it 
present havo done nothing. I would, therefore, experiment first under the control of the 
Imperial officer only for raw silk production, f he experimenting work can be carried on by 
native assistants under the Imperial ofliocr. 

Is there any silk growing in the Native States of Central India ? — There is somo ex- 
perimenting. You cannot call it more thin that. I think the States of Gwalior, Bhopal 
and Indore are at present experimenting, and nothing more than that. 

I understand that if people are allowed to grow silk-worm as they please without any 
strict control there is a danger of disease spreading throughout India? — There is no danger of 
further disease. Every part of India is infected with disease. 

Except Kashmir? — Yes. 

1 am putting that question to you because I should like to know whether if 
organization of this kind were instituted there would be any necessity also of having 
any kind of restriction as to who should do silk-worm growing? — I do not think traj® 
should beany restriction at all. In Bengal a great deal has beerf done for Jjhe indurol 
especially from that point of view. There is at present no restriction and I do not tuM 
that any restriction is ever possible or desirable. 

That is bo far as the growth of raw silk is concerned* You want one Imperial ofle® 
two or three European assistants and something like five or six juniors ?— Yes. 

And yon think that, that ?taff would bu sufficient to deal With the organization 
production of raw silk ?— At present. 

Would they work in co-operation with the Forest Department in the mattejp of 
growing ?— Except in Burma 1 do not think that there are any possibilities in 
with the Forest Department. Burma is peculiar. The Forest Department nas already 
to develop silk-worm production. 

But I suppose mulberry trees would have to be grown in fairly large quant 

Yes. 

In suitable places? — Tree mulberry or bush mulberry. 
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And this work would require mm one with a 
question of forestry so much as ordinary agriculture. 

Would you add to this staff a number of men to assist in ^ iv 

plantations?— No, because the same man who is doveloptog mulberrv 
P ,pable of doing mulberry silk planting. P S mnU)err J r *« k growing is also 
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Cannot these additional officers be linked together with what we might oall the nro- 
duction officers, m one department —I think it is neoersary to link them together. It would 
be a great advantage if the organisation that is to help silk weaving is i„ wry , lose touoh 
,v.th the organization that u developing w lk ,mxlootion. The reason is that th/silk prod n^r 
India mu t be producing with an eye especially to Indian markets. If you have a £1 
parate organ, zution for raw silk production distinet frr.m (he other organization you would 
not have that correlation xvhich is necessary, and I regard it possible that the two ihould ho 
under one co-ordinating officer. 

It would be a thoroughly different lype of officer that would be encouraging the develon- 
ment of silk weiving and spinning? — Yes. r 

And one has to realize the difficulties of employing men of different types without nro- 
viding for them some prospects of promotion? — Yes. r 

Would it be, for instanpo, possible in this spinning and weaving section tohavoastaff 
including young men who might look forward to a reasonable career in that work » —I think 
that ,11 developing this we have got to go a little bit away from the ordinary ideas. I have 
sketched here ,n some detail the organization that I w >uld ‘uggesi for developing silk weaving 
twisting, dyeing, and I deliberately propose that these men, each of whom would havoaverv 
specialized^ ]0>> should firm the start, be given a rate of pay varying over sufficiently wide 
hunts to give them an increase of pay, so that they would n >t require promotion in any other 
way. My idea of this thing is to specialize enormously, to have one assistant who would do 
nothing but dyeing and whose jay should ho on suoh a level that he would not look for nrorao- 
tion elsewhere. “ 


Have you drawn up a sort of projiosition statement ?— I have a very detailed proposition 
statement in a seotion of my report.' Unfortunately it is not yet out of the press. 

For the time being, what I would like to know from you is whether it is possible to form 
a sort of self-contained sericulture! department including those who arc cncourging the growth 
of raw silk, those who are fostering the spinning and weaving industry, and with them, those 
who arc developing the methods of co-operation and trade organization ?— That is the scheme 
that has been planned. 
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people that it is difficult to get men who hive a minute knowledge of the processes required 
tor cotton and silk together, because onj of the features of the Indian silk industry is its extra- 


uir oouon and silk together, because onj of the features of the Indian silk industry 
ordinarily minute subdivision, and also the oondilions in which it is curried on very very much 
so that what I am picturing in my mind is that each man should have nothing to do but 
is own special subject in Bilk only. I do not think you can have satisfactory dyeing 
experts for cotton, wool and silk. J * 

c^iTWare a good many problems in common, I suppose, in the matter of dyeing espe- 


. , Supposmg we have, for instance, in India a big chemical department composed of che- 
wnrtU'iu l In ^ 8? ani0n 5 them being specialists in colour chemistry and dyeing chemistry, 
, , the dyeing experts should bo members of that chemical deportment, 

I J* T l ^ hxed members of the «eri cultural department ? — In my own personal opinion 

would rather have an assistant who was delegated to the silk department and was kept 
re. Bat it is ^ veiy difficult question to answer. 


i ?* 16 difficulty in your mind, as it is in my mind, I suppose, is that in a small department 
it w difficult to provid - J ’ * ' 


- — e - - provide for 

oes throughout a reasonable part of his life, 


meat— I 


a man sufficient prospects to retain' his ser- 
Bnt if he were a member of a large depart- 


am speaking now or colour chemists— like the chemical department his promotion 
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would go on in the chemical department until he reaches a stage when he may be required fa 
special branches. In the meanwhile the younger officers of the specialist kind would be coming 
and taking up silk dye problems. You hare not thought out these proposals sufficiently to gi4 
a definite opinion as to which you would prefer ? — Phave two or thr;.*© cases in my mina and my 
experience has been that it is not a good working system in India to work in that way. 1 
had occasion to try and get assistants from chemioal departments and I have found it mom 
satisfactory to try and have my own man and not (o have to depend upon getting somebody else. 
My opinion may be worth very little, but my. particular etjperience has heen in favour pf having 
i attached to your silk department and kept there. 


your dyeing expert 


At the end often years this expert is beginning to get a little senior and then you feel 
that unless you can offer him prospects in your own department o c promotion to such an extent 
as to satisfy his reasonable ambition you would find it inconvenient to have a large number of 
experts of different kinds grouped together ? — There is another difficulty which is entirely a 
personal one to myself, and that is, ii' yon had a central chemical department from which one 
oould get, say, a colour chemist to organize and become an expert in the dyeing of silk, each time 
you have a new man you would have great difficulty in impressing him with your ideas as to 
policy and the way of doing things. — I do not mean technical methods, but the general 
carrying on of the work. My own personal belief is that if you have a suitable roan aB the 
head of the department it is better to let him have his own man and train him or send him for 
training. If at the end of ten years, say, he is fit. for higher work 1 should expect to be able to 
pass him to other departments. 


If a man is a junior chemist advising ^thc eericultural department he is not likely to 
regard his position in the same way as when he is a member of the chemioal department 
and can rise ultimately to be the Chief Chemist to the Government of India if in addition 
to his specialized work he is able afterwards to show administrative ability. Is not that 
worth considering? — That is a distinct }>oint. But in my experience there is an item in 
India whioh one has got to take into recount, rfnd that is the fact that, as a rule, those 
scientific assistants would prefer to stay in a department wh’ch they like under an officer 
who has trained them and they think more of that, as a general rule, than of getting possibly 
higher pay and promotion to another department and also possible to another part of India. 

Hav^you in your proposition statement mado out the total of the initial cost of this 
department, first in salaries anil secondly of equipment ? — The total in salaries is Rs. 1)9,000. 
That is when the full scheme has been worked up to. I reckon the non-recurring expenditure 
at Rs. 4,38,000 and the recurring expenditure apart from establishment at Rs. 81,000. 


You begin by an outlay of 4£ lakhs and at the end of five years the department would 
cost two lakhs a year ?— Yes. But this is entirely for tl &e Central Department. This is not 
taking into account the exjpenditure in the provinces on developing either the production of 
silk or the improvement ol silk weaving. This is solely my conception of the expenditure on 
the central or imperial department, which is to organize and advise for the whole of India. The 
provincial expenditure is not taken into account. 

You have not made a detailed proposition statement for the provinces ? — No. 


What salary would you think that your Imperial floriculturist, or by whatever name you 
might wish to oall him, should reach ultimately ? — l think Rs. 2,000 a month. 

Beginning at Rs. 1,500 ?— That would depend upon his previous experience and eo many 
other things which I have not considered. 

You are of opinion that this expenditure on behalf of the Imperial department is justified 
by the prospectB you Bee ahead ? —I would like to qualify that. With regard to silk produc- 
tion 1 think that the expenditure is justified provided the policy is that the industries ought 
to be developed whether there is any demand for the industries in this country or not. My 
feeling is that if the production of silk is going to be developed in India to the extent to 
whioh it might be done reasonably, it will have to be done to a very large extent against the 
wishes and feelings of the people concerned, so that if one is to go on the policy that naturally 
the development will take place, then 1 do not think that this expenditure is jxiatified, hut u 
the poli y is that from outride as it were the development* of the industry is to take plw 0 
without there being any oall or demand for it in India, then the expenditure will be amp? 
justified. 

Would it not be fair for me to conclude that nobody wants to be eduoated, and still you 
consider it worthwhile to spend money on it ?— There is no doubt whatsoever that the si * 
weaver and dyer would more than welcome a scheme such as I hive tried to frame and it would 
attempt to bring him real help. , 

When you say th it vou do net think that, the people of the country wiH ask or clamour 
for this organization you mean by that tbatithey are at present insufficiently eduoated to be other- 
wise than indifferent ?- I think in some cases it goes further than that. Attempts to stimulM® 
silk production where wc have very good reason to believe that it would be of material beneW 
to the people are in the fiM stages opposed, and opposed at times sufficiently strongly. ** 
though wo say that the families are going to get Rs, 20 extra, their prejudices at the atart aw 
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Art* you under the impression, then, that before anything like a scientific development 
can take effoct we shall have to acquire some powers to enforce regulations ?— No. I do not 
think .that any enforcing is required. I rather take the view that it is open to question whether 
we should attempt, for instance, in the Punjab, to develop silk industry which in the first 
stages is repugnant to the people themselvej. It is not the question of legislation, or pressure 
or compulsion, but there w something beyond that-. For instance, the United Province* would 
be an admirable area for silk production, and we have everything in our favour, and we know 
that it would be a great blessing to many classes of the people if they had it. Yet I should 
hesitate, because not only the United Provinces do not ask for it, but in the first few years we 
should have to face deliberate opposition. 

On the part of the silk people themselves ?— On the part of the classes ono would expect 
to grow silk worms. 


Not the educated leaders of the |>cople ? — T\) some extent. 


What do you think is their reason for opposing the development of an industry thit would 
obviously bring wealth to their people ? — It is largely from a large class of people in th ; s 
country to whom one feature of the silk producing industry is repugnant, the killing of the 
cocoons. When once the industry is shown to bo paying and really helpful, these scruples go 
out, hut until that stage is reached one is working undoubtedly in opposition. This does not 
hold with the silk weaving bat iness. You will see that in my proposals 1 do not advocate the 
starting <»f silk production in the United Provinces. I propose to do it in the Tirhut district 
of Bihar and Orissa and in the Punjab, and try to develop it and hope that it will spread 
gradually into the United Provinces from outside. 

Where sitk rearing gros on now in Bengal do you find the same prejudice or the same 
scruples about, the killing of cocoons ? — No. In Bengal the industry is mainly confined to 
Muhammadans two-thirds, and to Hindus one-third. There is a sufficiently high proportion 
of Hindus who do it and benefit by it. Kashmir is very i-rcdoininently Muhammadan. 


You definitely leeommcnd the Government of India to set to work in organizing a 
department of the kind you have just sketched out. ? — I do not recommend it now. What 1 say 
is tuat, allowing for those facts, it seems to me rea* enable that the expert organization that 
would make this possible should be provided, but in the absence of a demand from the 
leaders of the oomrnunitiet in those places it is not desirable to develop. 


Can you give us an idea of what we ought to do now with regard to raw silk production ? 
—The first thing is the re-organ izaRon of the industry in Bengal which is a perfectly easy 
thing. It simply means the appointment of a European officer who will utilize the present 
resources for distributing seed and for better ways of silk worm rearing. There is an 
exisiting industry there which simply wants improvement By dimply issuing better seed 
we can immediately raise the yield of silk in Bengal by 50 to 100 per cent, without drawing 
in any more people or anything of that sort. If that was done the earnings of the silk 
weaver would be sufficiently great to bring hack a large number of the weavers who have 
left the industry, Mysore is pretty much the same. The chief improvement needed there 
is the issue of a better kind of seed which is really free or disease, and this is a matter 
of organization, I think. As regards Kashmir 1 think nothing oan be done for it exoept 
what they a r.; doing to increase the number of trees available. If there were more trees in 
Kashmir more silk would be grown. Then there are the an*;is where silk does not exist at 
all or exists in small quantities. For instance, in the Punjab there is very little silk industry 
and the question there is one of planting trees. If trees were available in the Punjab they 
could go on gradually increasing the industry, W e cannot in the Punjab use the methods 
that are used in Jammu Where the industry has increased ten times within the last seven 
years. The main thing in the Punjab is the production of frees and the organization necessary 
lo kevp it in touch with the people. As regards A*sam and Burma the same thing is required 
os is required for Bengal and Mysore. They want better ways of rearing which are avail- 
able but they do not know them. That would be quite easy. Then there is the rest of India 
where at present there is no silk industry. If we are to develop them we should have to go to 
work deliberately to find places where there are suitable population and suitable climate, and 
we should there have to 'plant mulberry, and we should probably have to subsidize a certain 
number of people to take up the industry in the first instance and then gradually make the 
industry to grow u j to a point until we could see whether it was going to succeed or not. 
Unless I take a great deal of time 1 cannot go in very great detail into these matters. The 
methods in different places are slightly different. During this year Indore, Gwalior, 
"ravanoore and other places have made a*beginning on those lines* 

That leads me back t<> yonr proposition statement. I do not see how you are going to 
Jo this effectively unleis you have provincial od’cers to refer to and so far as I oin see, also 
1,1 Imperial officer to unif . the whole work ?— If you limit the development to the present 
ireas, Bengal, Mysore, then praetioally speaking, an Imperial officer and h*a staff are pot 

required. 
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“Would you get the right kind of officer to go and take up the Bengal problem ?r— I think 
so, I think in fact, we have. They have had in Bengal for some years a French expert 
who has done good work. He gets ^ 600 a month. 

Fou expect him to rise to what will keep him ? — Nearly to Be. 1,200. 

That man might ultimately grow into an Imperial officer ? — He might. 

For Assam ? — For Assam, Burma, and the Native States that have already starve 1 expert 
menting on their own lines, i do not think they are justified in having the whole-time services 
of a really competent expert. 

The Assam officer could not very well devote his time to Travancore and Central India?— 
No. But you could have in Assam a nun of the type of the Assistant Entomologist in 
Pusa— a man whose pay begins at R/s. 1 00 and rises to Rs. 300 or 400, and he could carry on 
his work with a visit from the Imperial expert. You could not expect Assam to p* Y 
Rs 1.200 to Rs. 1,500 a month. 

Would you put him under the Bengal officer? — Yes. But it is very difficult in actual 
practice, it would be difficult to devote his time to two departments. It would be hotter to 
have one Imperial officer for these isolated places. 

Would you not put the Bengal officer u uler him ?— I would put him in the same relation 
as for instance the provincial agricultural officers hold to Pusa. 

Where would his headquarters he ? — The headquarters of the Imperial officer will be, I 
imagine, so far as raw Bilk production is concerned, probably in Shillong. It ia a question 
of climate. There are only four places in India where it could be. Shillong seems to be 
quite suitable. 

It should have a laboratory and establishment ? — It should have a small establishment 
for growing mulberry sind producing the best sort* of Bilk. For the present, while the 
industry is a small one, I should have in the Punjab an assistant such as we have 
at Pusa. The assistant that I have in tuy mind at present draws Rs. 2o0. He is an 
Assistant to the Imperial Entomologist at Pusa. If the industry showed that it waB going 
to become big enough you could have ultimately an European officer. At present the 
industry is not big enough to justify it. Provided that your man can fall back on 
somebody else whom lie wopld be able to aBk whether he is proceeding on the right lines, ho 
can do the work while the thing is small. 

That is for raw silk production only ? — Yes. 

You told us that if possible the weaving and spinning oxperts and even the dyeing ex- 
perts should be associated with the production specialists? — Yes. 

You want to develop both these at the same time ? — Yes. 

What establishment would you provide for that?— For this I have provided an assistant 
director who might be an expert either in raw silk business, or in weaving, twisting and dye* 
ing. You have to get two places and two men. The headquarters of the weaving institute 
can not possibly be in the same place, at least we cannot find one. So that I contemplate an- 
other headquarters at a centre liko lienarjs and l would give them this establishment which 
I have planned [witness reads from his notes a number of appjinvraents], and those would be 
paid salaries varying from Rs. 200 to Its. 600 a month. 

You begin with them at ouoe ? — I imagine it would take a couple of years altogether. 

There is an immediate demmd for them ? — Yes, and I think they can be got. 

Wrh an establishment of tint kind linked together with the production establishment 
such as you have sketched out, don’t you still think that there is room to have an Imperial 
offioer for the whole lot ? — An Imperial silk expert ? It will be necessary. 

Is it any use attempting to provide a small establishment for Bengal, another for 
Punjab, of a certain number of weaving and dyeing men unless they are all under the direct 
control of some Imperial officer ?— I think there must be a oentral establishment. 

So that wo have come back to the original proposition that if you are going to have this 
machinery at all you ought to have with it a central sericultur.il department? — Yes. Bnfc 
it is possible to have that oentral sericultural department without having any raw silk 
organizing department. 

We have been playing for too nnny years. If we are going to do anything to revive 
this industry, having made up our minds that it is worth developing, there «is no use at ah 
in adopting half measures. We should set to work on a scale that will ensure some depe® 
of success ?— 1 think so. There is another point of view whioh appeals to me a groat deal. 
Personally I should be inclined to start with the Imperial silk expert, giving him awn 
organization as he could use for developing, twisting, dyeing and weaving and all that aids 
of it, and also allow him and his staff t j develop silk in new places where there was a d*®J® 
for it. Instead of pushing it, wait until the demand oame ; and my own impression is tom 
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in a few y w» »t “•? P°*“^ e to educate public iqfinum in India to the realisation of 

the beneficial possibilities of silk as an industry, especially for welt educated yo ung 
m en who are able to oommaad a small amount of oapital. If we can once get that, 
development would be much quicker than any process of pushing. 

It would be better to begin with the central department of sericulture ?— Yes. 

And you might develop tbe offshoots that would appear to help its growth ?— That 
will be tho idea. ° 


Are you free to give us an opinion as to what has been done by tbe Salvat ion Army ?— 
I » m quito willing to give an opinion, I hare dealt with it in great detoil in my 
report, I have no objeotion to the publication of my opinion. I think that on the whole 
what tho Salvation Army have done his retarded the development of sericulture wither 
than helped it. I cay so quite deliberately, and that is for two reasons. One is that ihe 
statements of the Salvation Army are enormously exaggerated. They give an idea of the 
possibilities of the industry which are not in, accordance with the facte, and the result 
has been twofold. One is that the Native States, particularly, have Htarted to develop 
sericulture in ignorance of the proper conditions and in ignorance o i tho proper methods 
and have failed, and every failure means that that Native State will not try it again for I 
lorg series of years. Had they tried on the best principles and met with failure we should 
know that sericulture m those States was not possible. In a number of eases they have 
tried on wrong lines and tho failure was due to wrong methods being adopted ; that is to 
sar, the Salvation Army have prevented the possibilities of development hereafter, The second 
thing is that they have provided men to organise the industry in the Nat : ve Stales and else- 
where, who have from the start gone on wrong lines, that is to say, they have not provided 
the expert assistance which they claim to have given. They do not really know sufficient- 
ly about the subject to be able to advise. 1 have come across efforts, misguided efforts, 
which might have been successful if they had* been proporlv organised. I have dealt with 
many of these in my report and I have come to the conclusion that the Salvation Army 
lias been entirely hindering the development rather than otherwise. There is one other 
thing I wish to say and that is quite generally. Tho last efforts of tho Salvation Army has 
been the Simla School. They have obtained money to start the school. At that school the 
course of instruction is one of six months, which covers the whole ground. It attempts to 
cover everything about silk. In iny own experience that kind of instruction in India is 
absolutely useless. If I wanted to develop sericulture in India I would take men who were 
in a position to do it and I would teach them to gnw silk worms under their 
own conditions, or I would teach them silk weaving or silk dyeing or twisting 
exactly as they would do in their own homos. To take these men and put them 
through a course of six months fm general sericulture and then expect them to apply 
their knowledge is impossible in India, and the Simla Silk School is doing no good to the 
industry whatsoever. I have no quarrel with the Salvation Army if they start any 
school, hut when they come to the Government claiming that they are going to revive 
the silk industry through this school, then 1 come in. I only saw one place in the 
whole of India where I consider that their methods of growing mulberry and rearing silk worms 
are good. In all tho other places I consider that their methods are entirely wrong. That 
oue placo is Tiavaneore, and that is the only place I have been able to note with 
approval. 


You have seen their work at Changamanga ? — Yes, It is a. thing which might have 
very serious consequences in India had we started the development of sericulture on that 
line. They show th-» futility of trying to grow silkworms on that system and yet they 
olaim that it is the system on whioh to grow silk worms. 

Would you give us a short sketch of what has been done at Changamanga ?— At 
Changamanga there is a forest of 10,000 acres of mulberry and the Salvition Army erected 
large homes for growing silkworms in. They had about six large buildings, each capable of 
holding fairly large quantities of silkworms. In order to feed the silk worms and 
look after them they had their servants 1 toused in tents and other places. It should have 
given a crop of 100 maunds and a maund costs Rs. 50, and therefore the total value of the 
wop was Rs. 5,000, I asked Commissioner Booth 'Tucker what his expenses had been on the 
buildings, and the general upkeep apart from the expense of beginning his staff, and he told 
ffle that it had been over Rs. 5,000. Now it is not business to do that sort of thing. 
That Bunply shows that it docs not pay you to do it. All over tho world it is now re- 
cognised that to attempt to grow silk worms in laige houses in great numbers together is to 
OJurt disaster. The biggest experiment that was ever made failed for that reason, and I 
consider it a mistake to demonstrate atfd publicly advertise a system of growing silk worms 
whioh is known hot to succeed. Last year Changamanga lost thr. e-rourtbs of their crop 
and their total lo p * must have been Rs. 3,000 or »4,000. Chaugamanga is situated on a 
traot where the hot we ither comes in with hot dry winds. 1 understand tltet this year they 
lost about 25 per cent. Lnstead of getting Rs. 5,000 they got about Rs. 4,000. Consi- 
dering the way in which that is boomed in the press and elsewhere I call it a mistake. It 
dots harm and does not do good. It is a mistake whioh tends to mislead other people. 



Dr . E. Hopkiruo*,—M.u Lefroy.— You said that the Salvation Army obtained mo dq t 
from Government for this school in Simla. Was that money obtained without reference to 
the Agricultural Department ? — I think so It might have been referred to the Agrioultmi] 
Department of the Punjab. I should not have known it. As a matter of fact, it was obtained 
before I came out to this country. 

Generally speaking would mulberry trees be grown in concentrated areas or would ther 
be spread ? — You can grow mulberry practically in any way you like. It is grown in Bengal 
as a field crop. It is grown in Kashmir as a wild tree scattered over the traot. ’ * 

I take it that the organization required for gathering and marketing the crop would be 
considerable ? — Not for tho marketing of raw silk. Raw silk finds a market in India at onoe 
and there would be no difficulty in disposing of the actual crops. If it is started in a new 
place you would require help at the start. You can sell as raw silk or cocoons. 

* You spoke of the machinery for developing silk manufacture being a more difficult matter 
than for developing oocoon growing ? — Do you wish us to infer that India 'might become an 
export country for raw silk ? — I think ultimately India might, but seeing the enormous amonnt 
of silk cloth now imported into India! I should first try to develop and produce that in India, 
1 think India would not become an exporting country in silk manufactures apart from raw 
silk for certainly a long time to come. I would try to help the development in the direction of 
producing what we now import rather than attempting to export. 

Is all the raw silk produced in Kashmir used in Kashmir ? —It is all exported. At present 
there is no utilization of Kashmir raw silk in Kashmir at all. The Kashmir people wind the 
raw silk. 

And then it is exported? — The greater part of l he Kashmir silk (1 speak subject to 
correction) goes to Europe. It i * so line that as a rule India will not use it. 

You spoke of a numbor of officers and ‘experts that you would require for developing 
sericulture. How do you propose to obtain them ? What sort of training would they have?— 
I should propose to get young men of good education and train them myself. I do not 
think it is jflssible to get men at present with t Xpert training. 1 think that a greater number 
of the officers will have to bj trained. It is impossible to get trained men at present. 

V 

You mean from home ? — Only two men from home. The bulk of them would be India 0 * 
Would you goto the Universities for such men ?— I should accept a degree, probably in s.icncc 
from one of the Indian Universities, and for the rest go largely on my own personal experience 
of the men. 

iff. A. Chatter ion . — Mr. Lefroy, — Are cocoons exported from India, or were they 
exported ?— They were exported. It is suggested that there ought to be two organizations 
for the development of Ferioulf ore, one for the agricultural side that is the production of raw 
silk, and the other for the industrial side each having a different personnel as they would have 
to deal with a totally different set of problems. The two can be dealt with quite separately. 
1 am jiersonally in favour of combining them under one head if possible, because I look so much 
to trying to develop production in India of good qualities of raw silk to be used in India, 
and ordinarily speaking, if you separate the two branches completely it would be difficult to 
got that. 

In the provisional organization, would it not be feasible to have two officers, one dealing 
with sericulture and possibly attached to the agricultural department, and the other dealing 
with the twisting, dyeing and so forth attached to the department of industries? — Yes. It is 
quite easy to co-ordinate both, provided the co-ordination comes from somewhere. 

I should like to ask you whether it would be difficult to get an Jmpeiial silk offioer with 
the necessary training on the textile side of the subject to be able usefully to direct operations 
which would be necessary to put the raw Bilk on tho market in the most favourable condition?— 
It would he. It is almost impn-isible to get the man. I take it, it wouldibe possible within 
four or five years to produce the man. My main conception of tho thing is, supposing a man 
Was found who had the necessary qualifications for the production of raw silk, he^oould get bw 
experience and 1 i arn about the industrial side of it and gradually develop it. 

Do you think it would be better to have two separate experts, one independent of tto 
other? — No. 1 propose to have two European officers as Director and Assistant Director. One 
of them will start with industrial experience and the other with the experience of producing 
raw silk, and each will got the experience of the other in their particular lines of work. 

Pi widen L— Mr.., Lefroy.— Would you like f to make any supplementary ** 
marks T — It is impossible for us to go into the details or the merits or any proposal f 1 
connection with a sj>ecialized industry, but we are studying these thingB with a view to 
finding out whaj additional Government machinery or what organization of the presew 
Government machinery would be useful in the industrial development of India. If we wiw 
to go further into the subject we shall have to do that afterwards. Now we get a fio^ure or 
how, for instance, the silk industry cafi be improved. When will your report be ready r— A 
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think the whole report will be ready by the end of the month. I do not think I have 
anythin*? else to say. I could not say anything which would not be found in my report in 
fairly full detail. 

Presidents — Mr. MaoNamara.— rWhat is done in Kashmir State to promote (he growth 
of silk-worms ?-r- We prohibit the growth of silk-worms from any hut our oun seed and 
also imported seed. We do not allow anybody to grow silk-worms otherwise. It is absolutely 
prohibited by a State order, accompanied by a penalty for breach. 

You therefore provide the people with the necessary seed ?-- Yes. They get seed free. 

And is there a fixed price for the cocoons ?-r We pay them Rs. 15 per maund for th° 

cocoons. 

The silk is sent out of ti e country ?— Most of it. The inferior quality is chiefly sold 
in India. The finer quality goes abroad. We are selling cocoons for Rs. 70. 

What would be the freight Home ? — About one per cent, 

jVr. A. Chatlerlon. — Mr. McNamara.— Is there a considerable loss in cocoons by the time 
tliev get to Bombay 7 — The cocoon dries up to practically one- third. 

President Mr. MaoNamara. — How long has that system Wn in operation ? — For 18 
years. 

Organized by Sir Thomas Wardle ?-~Yes. 

Do you think it is possible to organize anything of that kind in British India ? — I have 
no ex] wiener of British India. My experience is limited to Kashmir. 

It means the forcible growth of a certain class of seed ?— Yes. 

No one will be allowed to grow a seed of the kind that is now freely grown in India ? — 

No. * 

Mr. Lefroy told us that if silk were grown in India there would be a ready market for 
it, in the country, but ] understand that Kashmir silk is largely ex|orted? — Yes. The fine 
sizr which is practically used in Europe is not used in India. The inferior quality is used 

considerably here. 

The better quality you export ? — Yes. 

Would there not be a market for it in India ? — I do not know. 

Is it exjorted ordinarily in the form of cocoons or spun silk ?— Raw silk. 

Arc you at liberty to give us a sketch in writing of the silk industry in Kashmir? — 

Mr. Lefroy has already got it. 

Wore you trained as a silk expert before you came out to this country ? — I got trained 
in Kashmir. I have been there for the last 15 years 1 . 

You have grown up with the silk industry largely there ? — Yes. 

Mr A . Chatter ton . — Mr. Lefroy. — Is it not a fact that in France and Italy silk growers 
:iro only allowed |o use the seal which has boon certified or passed ?— Yes. 

Is it also the ease with Japan ?— Yes. 

7W</< w/.— Mr. Lefroy.*— Do you think there is any hope of developing the silk industry 
unless wo regulate in this way the use of seal ?— It is a very difficult question about which 
wo know very little. But we have come to the conclusion that European conditions do not 
apply to India. For thirty years in Bengal they have been working on wrong lines, because 
they apply to Bengal what holds good for Europe. In Europe there is only one crop while 
Bengal has continuous crops, and the supposed disease-free seed in Bengal is not and never 
has been disease-free. Mr. Hutchinson of Pusa took up this year my suggestion and he has 
found that the methods of Bengal are fundamentally wrong l ecame the thing was not 
studied in India, and we cannot say if we can produce disease-free seed in India. Yon can 
iinjort, but not the variety of seed required for India. Kashmir is the only place which grows 
Reed. Mr. Hutchinson has given certain results but they require working up. 1 do not 
think it is feasible to regulate the industry in India as it is regulated iu .Kashmir. Kashmir 
is an isolated country. It will be excessively difficult and impossible without an enormous 
police staff to prevent the Mysore and Bengal silk weaver having his own worms. You could 
not do it in practice. 

Because of that, you do not advocate it ? — Also we have not as yet understood how to get 
disease-free seed. 

President Ansorge.-Would you like to add any thing ?— You were speaking before 

about our recommending a silk institute as a whole. I think as regards the portion of it whicii 
concerns industries, until we know something aK.ut the methods of the industry in Jaj an, 
we can hardly recommend anything being done. 

M ould you recommend a deputation to Japan ? — I think it is absolutely necessary. 
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Do yon think you will get full access to all the information ? — It might be diffioult. 
What we <lo not know about Japan is the fact of how they are able to produce the thing ^ 
much cheaper than in India, whether it is duo to co-operation, whether it is due to the fact 
that they get better crojw or oheaper labour, whether the labour when got is more useful. I 
not see how we can compete with it unless we know all about these things. We might improve 
by organizing the industry, but how can we compete with Japan without knowing about 
them? 


Mr, A. Chatterton . — Mr. Ansorge.— In the course of your enquiries did you ge( evidence 
as to the high cost of rearing silk in India being duo to the fact that a large percentage of 
worms die of disease V— No. I am afraid 1 have not, 1 have no knowledge of how much 
has been lost in rearing. I had really nothing to do with rearing at all. 

I think, that is at the bottom of the high cost, of production ? 

President* — Mr. Lefroy. — You all three think that- there is not the slightest chance of our 
stopping this import of foreign silk, unless we have a proper establishment of scientific advisers 
devoted to silk industry? — Yes. * 

Do you think the prospect warrants a considerable expenditure on stuff and organization? 
— 1 think it is worthwhile. Unices there is a continuity of policy on the part of the Govern- 
ment there is no use of starting. 

You think that, unless the experts are members of well-organised and permanent depart- 
ments of the Government of India you will never get the best class of scientific officers to 
undertake work in this country ? — In this case continuity of policy is essential. There are 
very many cases where scientific research work oouM be better done with short time employees. 

You think that these shorl time appointments would ho hotter organized in conjunction 
with the establishment of the lin]>erial scientific departments ? — Yes. In twenty years you can 
get good results; but the budget should not, bei, minutely subdivided. The silk business is a 
new thing and the officers should have a good amount to start with. 


Jfr. H* Ltfroy. Professor. H. Maxwell Lkfroy, Imperial , Silk Specialist. 

Written Evidence . 

[Submitted after oral evidence had been taken). 

The questions issued by the Industrial Commission have been received and studied. 
We have tried to frame answers and have come to the conclusion that to do so willbc impos- 
sible. For every industry there are peculiar conditions — those of the silk industry are not, 
those of the oil-pressing industry or of the pottery industry: to develop silk the one essential 
is an understanding of the conditions of the craftsman (whom presumably we are trying to 
help) if that development has to l>e brought within the rigid lines of industrial develop- 
ment, as foreshadowed by the Commission, then it is hopeless: success depends on the free- 
dom of organization of 1 he man responsible, on his being able to adap- method to circumstance, 
on his being able to meet the peculiar need of each community wjth a separate method : aua 
Ihis cannot be brought within the straight lines of the questions of the Industrial Commis- 
sion. An organization and a series of methods that suit industries in the average cannot 
possibly help the silk industry : the greatest difficulty is the personal element and the key to 
the position is the understanding of that element. To properly develop the industry will 
require a technically equipped man wiih some imagination, who is given a free hand and 
who has the full confidence of Government to bring him within the meshes of the pro- 
posed Imperial Scientific and Technical Department will be fatal. For these reasons, 1 
have abandoned as hopeless the attempt to correlate the development <jf this industry with 
that of industries in general. 

fiaaneml agsistanoo. Q. 5 (1). — In the development of silk production, I think that the plan of giving a grant 
or a bounty is a valuable one, as it makes it possible for a trial of silk production to be made 
by a zemindar or plautor, where the only olher method possible would be for Government 
to experiment, probably at a much greater cost. The amount given is determined by tko 
total loss possible if the production is a total failure ; the production is supervised on behalf of 
Government and if it is successful there is no grant. 

(2) bounties and subsidies ; 

This is discussed under section Legislation. 

(7) guaranteed Government purchase of products from limited periods ? 

This method should be used cautiously in certain devcopments of the silk indnatry* had 
it been ]>ossible, the eri silk industry would now he flourshing ; and it is a method that has 
advantages. 
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Q. 7. — In the development of silk, pioneer factories are absolutely essential and the Pioneer faotori*. 
method will be most valuable in many places no other method will be possible and it will be 
the easiest way of demonstrating the value of certain processes. Though not oalled “Pio- 
neer Factories , the establishment of such factories is recommended for many branches of 
the silk industry under section Trade Organization. 

Q. 8.— This question is answered by the full report, India imports 318 lakhs worth of 
silk manufactures that could be made in India to a large part owing to the want of organiza- 
tion, bad financing and poor methods ; those are not made in India, but Government will 
pioneer their production. Pioneer factories should be dosed when they fail, handed over to 
private comi>anies when they succeed; but in the latter ease they should be watched. 

Q, 9. — Silk is very much hampered by the conditions under which the industry is financed: Financing agudia. 
the production of raw silk and cocoons is chocked by the producer not being able to get tho 
full advantage of the prices, having to sell when he has a crop. The use of tasar is restricted 
by the weaver having insufficient capital to buy a stock of cocoons ; the reeling of mulberry 
silk is hampered by the want of capital of the*ccler, who is at the moroy of the dealer ; the 
weavers and silk preparers cannot work to full advantage as they cannot buy raw materials or 
hold their stocks of finished goods for the season when there is a demand (usually the marriage 
season). 8peaking generally the majority of weavers and silk workers work for a very small 
wage because they aro in debt or arc slaves to organized employers who have tho capital. This 
capitalist class then hamper development, make exorbitant profits and the Indian silk industry 
is on 1 he whole at a disadvantage. 

U* — The silk weaving industry of Burma is being develop by Co-operative Soeio- Oo-oporntiTe iooie- 
ties ; the workers are individually responsible for Hie socie ty und obtain advances, buy raw tio8 ' 
material, and are able to sell tlieir own products without the employer's intervention; through 
these societies improvements are introduced and the production of new fabrics made possible. 

Q . 12. — The object of co-operative societies in the silk industry should he — 

(1; to supply raw materials ; 


(2) to deal collectively instead of singly ; 

(3j to provide improved methods ; 

(4) to provide facilities for such processes as twisting, dyeing or finishing whereby 
all can benefit by labour-saving mothods not possible to individuals, 

Q. 13. — Whero private enterprise can do what Government is doing or proposes to do, °. f Gowra * 

Government should not compete. ***** 

Q. 14. — If a new enterprise proposes to compete with the importation of a product possible 
to prepare in India, there should be no limitations whatever on the extent of Government aid 
conformably with tho general principles of aid rendered to that industry generally : Govern- 
ment should give the same aid to an enterprise that proposes to compote with an import as 
to a similar enterprise that proposes to make a new product not imported : it should not 
give more 

• 

If a new •mterprise proposes to comjiote with an established production or export trade, 
which already deals fully with the trade, there should be no assistance from Government what- 
ever or the same assistance should bo given to both. A eoncreto case will best illustrate my 
moaning : if Bengal exports raw silk to the amount of the demand, then tho production of 
similar qualities elesewhere for export should not he aided by Government : but if there is scope 
for development then the same assistance should be given to Bengal as to any other place. 

Q. 15.— My experience is limited I o assistance given to the silk and lac industries on Tcohnioal aid. 
a very small scale from the Entomological section at the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa. 

This section endeavoured to advise industrial development in silk and lao : as a result, the 
cri silk industry was started and lac production in agricultural areas : tho former failed for 
want of capital and an organization tbit could buy and ship the raw material : the latter failed 
chiclly from economic conditions and the fall of prices in the raw product. The general 
experience in the silk industry was that the provision of technical advice was valuable, was 
Welcomed by the trado but must be backed by financial facilities that were not then available. 

The technical aid given was of valuo but was too small to be able to exert any real influence. 

Q. 88.-— The Calcutta Commercial Museum will not assist the slik industry : the fabrics Cominfl L ftl 
shown arc either from Government institutions or unusual ones (some already not obtainable) or Museums. 

°. ue class of goods (handkerchiefs) : there is no information as to the wholesale quantities and 
wzes available in most oases ; no effort seems to have been made to got a really represenative 
jot of goods : freak productions from the Imperial En;oraologist at Pusa are not the goods 
that Bhould be shown in whit purports to l>c com neroial museum. It is necessary also lhat 
the goods should be handled : and there should be ssm : one there who really understands the 
trade. The commeroial museum should cither be complete and thorough or not done at all : 
nearly all the Bilk exhibits could just as well have been in the Indian Meseum. 

Q* 29. Real commercial museums should exist at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras : but 
°ach should be efficiently staffed or should be constantly advised as to the raw materials and 
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manufactures of the oormtry. If such existed, the silk department would be responsible fa 
keeping their information up-to-date and their exhibits complete and representative. If r: 
were done, these museums would really be of value. ^ 

'■ * Q- — My opinion is that, as a rule, sales agencies should be worked through ordinary 
dealers or firms and not through shops under Government control. If there are products of 
minor and unorganized cottage industries, ordinary shops and dealers will sell them if they 
arc saleable and if a guaranteed supply can be provided. I have no experience but I ha V g 
visited the village industries shops at Cawnpore for instance, and seen stalls run at railw&v 
stations, etc. ™ 

Q. 81. — In regard to silk, demonstration of new methods is valuable if the olass concerned 
come to the exhibition, but I think the same remits can ho got far more cheaply hy 
direct demonstration. The general demonstration of silk, as a whole, of its possibilities asa Q 
industry, of its methods, is as a rule wasted, so far as the general public is concerned. An 
exhibition of silk processes, to which weavers were brought, would be excellent but would not 
interest the public. The labour and cost of organizing the Silk Exhibition at Allahabad i n 
lfil 0-11, for instance, was largely wasted ahd could have been better applied in other 
ways. 

Q. 84-. — As regards silk, I would prefer to send one special representative than to entrust, 
silk to trade representatives having to deal with all Indian products. The trade representative 
cannot know enough about each individual thing and while it is sufficient, say, for an oil 
seed for him to have samples of each of JO qualities, and know how muoh of each can be got 
and where, there are nianj^ kinds of silk cloths and products and many others that could bo 
made. If the trade representative knows enough about silk production, weaving and fabrics 
to be able to push silk, he cannot possibly know enough about all other trades. 

Q, 40. — Raw materials should be rendered available at the lowest price they are produced 
at but not at reduced rates, i.e., it is reasonable to tako steps to supply a village with raw 
silk at its current price if they are, owing to isolation, paying to-} much : but it is not reason- 
able to supply it bdow the price it sells at where it is produeed. If spun silk costs Rs. 5-8-0 
a lb. at the mills and Us. 6-8-0 through the village dealer, I would supply the village at 
lls. 5-8-0 plus freight through a co-operative society or other organization. 

Q. 41. — This question was an important one as regards silk in Bengal but is bo no longer 
probably : it will be troublesome probably if the industry is increased in Bengal. 

Q • 44. — The institutions at A m a rapu ra, .Seram pore, Bara Banki, Benares, Bangalore, Simla, 
Ludhiana, Pusa, claim to improve the skill of the weaver, whether cotton or silk, or of the 
reeler. These arc referred to in the text and particularly in section V, part 2. Only two 
appeal to me as having any useful influence or as being worked on the right linos. 1 think 
there is a fundamental distinction between two principles : 

(1) You give a general training in the methods and circumstances of tho industry, and 
leave the pupil to apply his knowledge and bettor his craft. 


(2) You give no general training, but you teach a singlodefinito imprefved method suited 
to the circumstaiu es of the pupil and no moro. 

The first method, useful with highly educated people possibly, is absolutely useless in 
India : the second gives good results when flu* teacher knows a really genuine improvement. 
Out of all the training institutions I have visited in India dealing with various industries, 
1 can name only three that seem to me to comply with this condition and that really effect any 
improvement' in the industry in question : these are : — 


Amaru pura, Silk. 

Bara Banki, Silk. 

Bareilly, Carpentry. 

Official organization. M. — If the separate activity in all industries is correlated under a single head, in an 

Imperial department, I do not antieipate any particular progress being made in the silk 
industry, which from its complexity and variety will require special treatment. The danger 
in India is a routine red-tape administration applied indiscriminately to all industries, and 
having regard to the failure of the L'reotors of Industries in Local Governments, it is unlike- 
ly the giant intellect required to correlate industries in all India will be available. It is sate 
to allow that average intellects and abilities will be available and not to attempt what will 
require the abnormal : this is especially truo of India \Vhere agricultural, industrial and techni- 
cal departments are often regarded as offering administrative posts of a harmless kind to an 
officer who is otherwise unsuccessful. < 

Imperial depart- Q. 64*. — The constitution of an Imptrial Silk Expert's Department is recommended and is 

mm discussed in detail in the report. As it entails only two European officers, of special qualir 

lications, and a number of Indian assistants, special recruitment is unnecessary. 
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Q. 6fi. The head of the department shcrad have full executive control, have power to appoint 
and dismiss stall, and be free to transfer money allotted from one head> another. lie should 
bo attached di redly to the Revenue or Commerce and Industry Department on the same foot- 
ing as the Inspector- General of Forests or the former Inspector-General of Agriculture. 

The silk technological institute, if there is such, should be an independent unit not fitted , Technological 
into any general development scheme for all India. inititui**. 

72. It should deal solely with silk in all its brandies. 

Q.— 77. It is essential that the experts should visit foreign countries and study methods A . 

there. foroigp mo* 

Q.h7-“Thi‘ speoial monographs on the silk fabrics prepared about. 1000 in all provinces ^ot.enmimt 
}i;i vc been of value in this inquiry but 1 imagine of no other value whatever. The issue of pub- publication*, 
licatioiis on silk industry from Pusa, exoept as regards the ‘ Agricultural Journal are wholly 
useless and fruitless : they are positively harmful as they tend to produco the feeling that the 
more publication of the results is the enu : the bulletins on silk-reeling and the like, issued from 
Pitta, have been wholly useless so far as the actud workers are concerned : they add to know- 
ledge but do not in any way affect the industry or serve any really useful purpose. In the 
rilk industry the mere publication of this kind of informal ion is wholly useless. 

Q. 8 ( J. — The system of granting certificates of quality is one that requires careful considcra* Certificate* of 
tion ami testing and its application to some brunches of the industry might be very large and 
important. Were an export in eri cocoons to be dovelojKJd or likely to be developed, the grant- 
ing of certificates might be considered : and a system of stamping fabrics as of pure silk or as 
fast dyed may eventually be desirable in some brandies of the trade. It is a system that is at 
present wholly impossible and whose value is untested. 

Q. 91 Penalties should be imposed on the soiling of goods containing more than 5 percent. Prevention of 
of non-silk as silk goods, or of cataloguing su5h goods under circumstances such as lead tho ^dtcration. 
buyer to think they are silk. 

Q. 92. — For | urposes detection, the employment of inspectors, who would normally ho the 
ordinary officers of the depart merit, who w ould scrutinize catalogues, purchase samples and bo 
able to prosecute on the result of the examination of the department's expert. Further, ex- 
amination of samples would be undertaken by the department for the public and prosecution 
would follow where an offence could be proved. 


^Witness No. 40. 

Mu. F. Walvoud, A R.C.S., M.I.M.E., Principal, Hihar school of Engineering , and ^ r# Wolford* 

Inspector of Tech nical Sch ool *, Ji i har a nd 0 runa . 

Warn bn Evidence. 

The following connected statement boars upon questions 44 to 51, 56, 57 and 60. 

Tbe writer's experience for 16 yours, as Principal of the Bihar School of Engineering, Training of 
has been mainly in the direction of the (raining of supervisors and subordinates for ^ 
engineering establishments of the Public Works Department and District Hoards. It is 
not clear from tbe questions whether information is desired on this subject, but I may briefly 
state that, in my opiuion, the arrangements in this Province for tho training of upper and 
lower subordinates, estimators, draughtsmen and surveyors, for employment under civil 
engineers, will before long meet the neods of the Province, so far as they can be met under 
existing conditions. Improvements to the Bihar School of Engineering have been worked 
out and submitted to Government and a nehi me for a School of Engineering at Cuttack is also 
before Government. It may be noted that the improvement scheme for the former school 
includes classes for railway permanent way inspectors and I understand that consideration 
is heiug given by the Government of India lo tho question of so constituting the classes as to 
meet the needs of all Indian Railways. 

As an example of the value of a term of apprenticeship to follow a school conr-e of ins- ^training, 

traction a system introduced by the writer some time ago in the interest of overseer apprentices 
may be of interest. The system is as follows : — 

Aflor comploling the school cou-se (t years) students are placed out under executive 
and district engineers for » final year to gain experie ice on actual work of con- 
struction. They receive no pay from the officers th'jy serve but are supported 
by Ft? pends given by Government. % The final or upper subordinate certificate 
is* not awarded until after the completion of training and then only provided 
a favourable report is forthcoming from th^J engineer under whom tho training 
is served. The value of the training is recognised both by the engineers and 
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by the students and no difficulty is experienced in inducing the former to taka 
them, livery Btudent who has undergone such training, during the nine years 
the system lias been in action, has secured remunerative employment. Further 
improvement on these lines is proposed in the scheme above referred to ; th* 
sohool course is to be relueed to three years and the period of practical training 
increased by a year. Sub-overseers also are in future to undergo a similar yew 
of training. J 

Training of labou, I am impressed with the Folio . ving facts relating to Indian workmen:— 

(1) They are, as a body, intelligent, skilful, quick to learn, but unreliable and 

rather indolent. 

(2) The great drawback Prom which they suffer is want of education. 

It is of far greater imj>ortiince, I consider, t hat more should be done to remove the latter 
defect, than that endeavours should be made to improve their skill. My experience h 
that, when pressed to exert it, their dexterity is not inferior to that of workmen of other 
countries. The large majority however cannot road and write and it is ’ ignorance, helped by 
caste restrictions, which has operated to keep them in th° same backward state they have 
been from time immemorial. It is not reasonable to suppose that so large a body of mostly 
intelligent men does not contain a proportion who, given education and training, would lie 
lit for positions of responsibility, yet our technic ri schools arc filled, not by the offspring 
of the skilled workers, but largely by members of the educated classes who arc by tradition 
divorced from industrial pursuits. Is it surprising therefore that our schemes of technical 
education have not been conspicuously successful ? If appears to me that any scheme which 
excludes the hereditary industrial classes can never be completely successful. To improve 
matters the only remedy is to broaden the outlook of the workers hb a claBS by education. 

Indian workmen may be divided into two classes, those who receive their training in com- 
mercial workshops and those who are trained in bazars and villages. The two classes need 
to be dealt with separately. 

ttSaln? ll0P trained There is no satisfactory or well defined apprenticeship system for young artisans that I 
14 *' have seen in this part of India, except in the single ease referred to below. In most work- 

shops the boy'? are employod on daily wages and they pick up a knowledge of their trade as 
best they can Their general education has for the most part been neglected, indeed I hayo 
heard it s.iid that it would be useless to attempt to educate them, but fortunately proof is 
forthcoming that it does immediately repay to educate them. 

Some years ago a mechanics' school was started at Beniadi near Giridih in the East 
Indian Rs ilway collieries. Only lads who have parsed <»he upj>er primary examination and 
arc sons of colliery employees are admitted. They attend the school for half the day and fur 
the remainder they are engaged as apprentices in the adjacent colliery workshop. They arc 
taugi.it machine drawing, elementary mechanics, mensuration, etc., all through the medium 
of Hindustani. The lute colliery superintendent (Mr. Ward) informed ine that the school 
had more than repaid the trouble expended 011 it in the superior intelligence and value of the 
lads who proceed from it ; the ex -pupils have proved to be of a definitely higher wage value 
than the average illiterate workman. 

My experience fully confirms ihe above. Similar artisan classes were started in the Bihar 
School of Engineering about three years ago. Particulars of these classes are as follow: — 

Hoys, preferably Bons of workmen, are admitted who are above the age of 12 years, 
provided they are able to read and write. In addition to a trade, all are taught machine 
drawing and workshop mensuration. The trades taught are carpentry, blacksmithing, fitting 
•and turning, motor repairing aud painting. All instruction is given in the vernaoular. 

At the discretion of the Principal, members are paid stipends of average value Rs. 5 
according to the skill attained. The stipend list is revised every halt-year and stipends are 
ro-allotted according to progress made in workshop and in class. In addition to his stipend 
each boy is credited with half the value of his earnings which sum is paid to him upon the 
satisfactory completion of the full course of training. The amounts are kept in the post office 
savings bank. If an apprentice leaves before completing his course the whole amount standing 
to his credit is forfeited. Apprentices must attend the school until they are proficient, the 
time taken being from 3 to 4 years. Those who show no aptitude for rneohanioal work are 
dismissed at any time. Boys who become prolicieut arc placed out with employers and car 
owners for a final year to gain experience. No certificate is given until a favourable report 1 * 
received from the employer. 

The classes are popular and bid fair to by successful. Several of the lads we have trained 
have already secured well paid employment. It may be noted that the mftnber accepted h ,r 
training is small, being 25 only. • 

A similar mechanics’ class is about to be opened in connection with the Tata Iron * D( j 1 
Steel Works at Sakchi and another is included in the schemo for a school of Engineering 
Cuttack whore the apprentices would receive their industrial training in the neighbouring 
Go /eminent canal workshop. 
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I think contains the germ of a correct solution. J will brie8y describe it. 

Ab°, it 10 yeare ago, a former Deputy Commissioner of the Hazaribaifh Division 
(Mr. Hadiee) started several smill village industrial schools His method con Jsted of 
inducing a good workman in «h village to undertake to train 8 or 10 bovs in his workshm, hi 
return for a sma payinen of o rupees monthly. The lads receive no wages bu mm 
,1,1c to make small articles ;the proceeds of the sale of which they !!r o allowed to keep after 
returning to their master the cost of the raw material used. Litemry instruction is an import' 
„nt part ol Hie scheme, the boys attend a night school, if one exists in the village, or they are 
taught the three R s. in their workshop by a guru who is engaged for the purpose. 3 

Some half dozen such schools still exist, and lnvc between them turned out a number of 
useful and literate workmen. I am endeavouring to i .prove the schools by supplying such 
tools as the men themselves cannot afford to purchase and by increasing their wages but so 
far 1 have failed to induce the authorities to believe that there is much good in them. ’ 

Jt will le noticed that Mr. Radiee’s system follows very closely the indigenous appren- 
ticeship method whereby a boy wives his training in his' father's workshop or in that of 
(ssic relation. It is a small attempt to improve the village training but it represents the first 
t-ft p loginning at the source. 

J give it as my opinion that any scheme of improving the training of labour, whioh is 
calculated to have any permanent effect on the mes-* of the workers, should follow on the lines 
of the indigenous system as closely as possible. The primitive conditions uinle- which the 
men now live and work, their poverty, crude workshops and tools and the fact that they labour 
fora market dealing in cheap and rough manufactured articles, must be taken into account. 
These conditions prohibit any rapid or large advance being ma le at first hut the initial step 
must be taken sooner or later ; and the fact that it can he taken, and at very moderuto cost, the 
llazaribagh exjieriment proves. 

i have observed no advantages to follow from the establishment of industrial schools of 
the type usually known as such. By this type 1 mean a school managed by a sujierintendcnt, 
usually a member of the educated classes, who has himself been t rained in an Indian engineering 
school or college. A few tools are got together, including sometimes machine tools, some 

non-mistri classes, are enticed to 
ry and hlacksmithing and the 
orders for the public. 

tho essential conditions pertaining to industrial 
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school or college. A few tools are got together, including soi 
mihtris are employed as instructor*, and pupils, mainly of tho noi 
attend by stands. Tho subjects taught are usually carpentry 
work consists in the making of joints and in executing a few ordei 
Such s bools do not fulfil even one of 
schools and are cert tin to fail sooner or later. 


are :~ 


The essential conditions for the establishment of self-contained industrial school 


(1) It must be established in the locality where tho dustry it. relates to is actually 
being carried on. 

( ?) There must be a constant, and sufficient amount of work passing through the tcliool 
workshop to afford the pupils the necessary training, which work should be 
ex(outed as near as possible under trade conditions. 

(3) The local industry referred to must be sufficient in extent to absorb all the pupils 
trained at the school. 

Condition No. 2 necessitates there being a business side to every school, which must 
needs be carried on at no groat loss, and also that the superintendent possesses fair business 
ability. It is in the latter respects that teohuioal or industrial schools are most frequently 
wanting. Further, given all other conditions, the personality of the superintendent is a power- 
ful factor making for success or failure. An unsuitable man will in time defeat the object of 
the best of schemes. The rate of wages offered is invariably insufficient to attract men with 
the necessary technical and business qualifications. 

Although advisable I do not think that the time is ripe for the removal of technical and Control of teohnl- 
industrial schools from the control of the Education Department; the educational difficulty pointed jj{ 1 ^ > i “ dwtl!al 
out above should first he solved. Kapid or radical changes in education matters are not advisable 
but in this ease 1 think that, if made at the fitting time with due precautions, the transfer to 
control by a Department of Industries might be made with little disturbance to the 
necessary policy of continuity. I may # say however that, in my opinion, tho Education 
Department is noi® well fitted to control technioal schools. Their views are tinged too muoli 
jnth *cW and book* methods, whereas the needs of trade and industries should be the guid- 
wg factors. Moreover the engineering and allied professions are not considered by many 
educational ‘officers to be of equal dignity with their own and other learned professions — an 
1 ha\e repeated and hive personal reason to know— with the result that one class of school or 
eo **8® offers l»y being considered of inferior status to another. 
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Central official administration and organisation. 

No organization exists in this province for the development of industries. Oar chief 
industries are agriculture and mining, the interests of which are otherwise provided for, aaj 
most of the remainder htj small or in an embryo state. It has, 1 understand, been decided 
by the authorities that these industries are not of sufficient importance to warrant the crea- 
tion of a Department of Industries. I concur with their decision. The appointment of a 
Director of Industries, however, was recommended by the Conference of Technical Educa- 
tion which met in Ranchi in 1914* and was subsequently to have been filled by a weaving 
expert had not the war intervened. Although I agree that the i*eed exists for a Director of 
Industries, 1 do not think that the post Bhoula be held by an expert. I hold strongly 
that he should be a business man, who would be the more valuable if he had gained his 
business experience in connection with the chief industries it is desired to foster. On this 
subject T fully endorse the views of Mr. de la Foss? which have appeared in the press. 

I may remark in conclusion that the title * Director of "Industries' is a misnomer. Di- 
rectors of Industries do not direct industries hut act as alvisors on questions relating to 
industries. 'Industrial Adviser' would be mtfre appropriate. 

Note on the proposal for a Technological Institute at Sakchi subsequently submitted by 

Mr. Wolford. 

I have been requested to put forward a proposal for establishing a technological institute 
at Sakchi. I do so necessarily in brief outline as the proposal is a very recent one. It has 
not yet been thrashed out and is under consideration at the present time by the Government 
of t he province. 

The idea generated with Mr. Padshah, representating Messrs. Tata Sons & Co., and has 
underlying it the desirability of utilising the facilities existing at Sakchi for the training of 
Indians and others for jiositions of responsibilityrin steel works and engineering concerns. The 
reason for its suggested location at Sakchi is that Singbblium and other districts are rich in 
minerals and will doubtless in time become one of the most important industrial centres in 
this part of India. 

The subject was consilercd for the first time at a meeting held recently at Sakchi, at 
which were present Mr. Tutwiler, General Manager, Tata Iron and Steel Works, 
Mr. MeWilliam, Government Metallurgist, the Director or Public Instruction, the Deputy 
Commissioner, Singbblium, the Inspector of Schools, Chota Nagpur Division, and myself. 
1 was the opinion of tlm meeting that technical instruction should be given in close association 
with industry and that there was an op *nng at Sakchi for an institute devoted m iinly to 
metallurgy. They considered that other subjects, such aa mechanical engineering, electrical 
engineering and to a lessor degree, civil engineering, might with advantage he also taught 
in it. It was thought that such an institute should serve, not merely the local and neighbouring 
works, hut a much wider field. The main branches of technological study should be confined 
each to an institute situated in the district where the relative industry was actually being car- 
ried on. Whether the institutes should b * of provincial or imperial at itus or whether there 
should be central institute to co-ordinate the whole seemed to the meeting a matter for the 
local and India Governments to consider. It was however not considered necessary that an 
institute at Sakchi should he linked up with any other technical institution, such as the proposed 
School of Mines at l)han bad, | which would specialize iu coal mining. The training to be 
given at each centre should he complete as far is possible. * 

In the opinion of the meeting the theoretical instruction should be in the hands of a 
staff of whole-time professors comprising: — 

One Professor of Metallurgy on Rs. 1,200 to 1,500. 

One Professor of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering on Rs. 1,200 to 1,500. 

One Lecturer in Mechanic il and Electrical Engineering on Rs. 300 to 500. 

Two Demonstrators on s. 1 50 to 200. t 

Occasional lectures might also be given by experts from the local works bat the practical 
work of the students and demonstrations necessary during the course would be oarried ont 
in the works. 

To ensure the resources of the institute being expended only upon suitable and promia* 
ing material, it was suggested that candidates should be made to undergo a 
of selective practical training either at Sakchi or elsewhere before admission. The 
theoretical course would cover two years and would be followed by further two years oi 
apprenticeship to the, profession selected before a diploma was awarded. The admi^on 
qualifications would be of the I. So. standard, a preliminary qualifying admission examination 
being held for candidates who had not passed the I. Rc. Examination. 

The probability of the students finding employment after being trained was fnjlj 

discussed at the meeting. Mr. Tutwiler considered that, under present conditions, there was 

annually from 15 to 20 openings for suitably trained men in Messrs. Tata's conoerns alon 
He further informed us that it had been decided to enlarge the Sakchi works m the n 
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future to mare than double their present size. The numbers accepted for training in the 
proposed institute therefore would be small in its initial stage and in subsequent stages the 
numbers accepted would be m proportion to the demand, so far as it could be ascertained. 

As the proposal stands at present, the Local Government would control the institute 
through medium of a Governing Body composed largely of representatives who are engaged in 
industries with which it would be concerned. 

Oral Evidence, 16 ih November 1916. 

Preside fit.-— I nnlerstind that you have bem practically the whole of your service in 
India w'th the Bih *r School of Engineering f —Yes. 

Did you come out as Principal of the School ? —I came out as Head Master. 

And then the school was raised in grade ?— The school was formerly under the 
Principal of the Patna College Since its separation from the College I have been Principal 

of the school. , 

What was your training and experience before you came here ?— I was apprenticed to 
a firm of mechanical engineers. At tho end of my apprenticeship I wont to the Royal College 
0 r Science whore I obtained the A. R. C. S., 1 then reverted to the engineering profession 
during which time I taught evening classes at Ipswich. 

Your apprenticeship was then before you went to South Kensingt m ? — Yes. 

Did you find that what you learned as an apprentice was of use to you when you went 
to the College of Science ? —In certain subjeots it was of use. 


Are you of opinion that a boy cm profitably be sent to a college for any form of teohno- 
Ingv before In has had practical experience in connection with technology ?— Take a boy who has 
had ag)od, ordinary, simple school education. Now ho has reached the age of 16 and his 
fat her has to dejide whether the boy should go to a Technological College or University, or 
whether he should be apprenticed and get some form of practical training, his hopj being 
that tV boy is to be ultimately a mechanical engineer. What line of training would you 
ad »p‘- V — 1 think th it tho boy should have some knowledg j and experience of tho profession 
hi* ini on Is to adopt bofore ho goes to a college. 

Say one year ? — Yes. 

Two years ? — A year, I should say. 

You have seen a certain number of boys who have gone straight from school to the 
University and tiken degrees in science anil technology ? — I have not had recent experience 
I have been home to England a few times but only during vacations. 

What do you base your opinion on ?— On my experience and my training, Le., my experieno. 
before I came lo this country. 

Applying that to Indu ; assuming you havj boys of 16 and 17 who have had a decent 
school education, wan’d you send them to the works at first or send them to Sibpur or the 
Bihar School of Engineering ? —To be mechanical engineers ? 

To be any form of engineer you wish to turn out ? — I think that in the case of Indian 
hoys it is nee -ssary that they should first go to the works. 

But hero I notice yon have a schemo by whioh you give boys 4 years in the sohool and 
then one year under Executive or District Engineers, followed by a 2 years* practical train- 
ing?-— That is so. Your previous question I understood to be a more general one. We have to 
dril with a particular oUs^ of boys here. You cannot get lads of this olass who have had 
any kind of practical experience b ’fore they come to the college. The present syetem does very 
woll i'nder the oiroumstanoes. 


You w mid not get a boy to go to work before he had been to College ? — Speaking 
»»ly of the students whom I train in my school for the civil engineering .profession, 
it would be very difficult to arrange, I think. 

You think it hopeless to expect that you will get enough boys who have gone firet 
the works and then afterwards come t > the Engineering School ? — They would not go to 
the works unless they were supported financially. Their parents usually oould not support 
them. It, is cheaper to send them to a sohool than to a workshop. 

All these b >ys who come to you come with scholarships ? — More than half get scholar" 
snips. 


Are these scholarships given as tfie results of examinations T— The scholarships which 
government give lire awarded on the results of examinations. Those that the District Boards 
{?» v <s are awarded bj the Boards themselves. * 

Are Government scholarships the result of competitive examinations or merely of tests ?— 
Uompetiti ve examina* ions. 
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Is the competition ordinarily great?— I am trying to get the present system mitered by 
>aeing (he scholarship award to the resalts of school tests. Boys would be just as keen to pass 
he annual examinations if there were no scholarships. 

I asked you whether competition for these scholarships was great or not ?— 1 There ii 
to competition for the scholarships. They are so keen tD get a certificate that they study 
Respective of the hope of getting scholarships. 

Where are these examinations 1 The certificate examinations are conducted by £he Joint 
'eohnical Examination Board. 


On the results of those examinations scholarships are granted ? — Yes, that is the case 
or the certificate examination. In other oases wc ourselves hold examinations for promotion 
rora one class to another. 


Your real trouble, I understand, at present is that there is an insufficient number of boys 
n the country who have had any kind of primary education ?— I was referring in my note 
o artisans and mechanics who do not know English. All such hoys who oome to me do not 
;now English. 

Would you like to see more boys taught elementary English No, I should not like 
o see boys of this class taught English. If they were, I think, it would have an unsettl- 
ng effect on them. 

You think that English is no good to thorn in thoir work ?— I don't think they need it. 

Is there anv hope of your ever obtaining a superior class of engineer until he does knov 
English ?— The" most promising ones should be taught, English afterwards. 

If you tanght the boy English in his very young stage, would he not be able. to read 
English books and develop any ambition he had to improve himself ? —In that case his ambi» 
ion would be to become a clerk or to leave the profession of his father. 


At present the system of education in the country excludes practically the non-literary 
industrial classes ? — Well, yes, it doos. 

In this institution that you are proposing, do you propose to introduce English education 
it all ?— It is not iny proposal only, it is that of a Committee. 

This proposal relates to something very much higher?— Yes; candidates would be 
ulmitted on passing the Intermediate Science Examination and of course they would know 
English. 

What Commit tee was this ?— It was a Committee called together by the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

Tt is evidently of a different typo ; a much higher standard of training ? — Quite different. 

Have they got any industrial school at Sakchi ?— Not at present. They are about to start 
small mechanics' school for the sons of artisans on the lines mentioned in my written evidence 

And thev propose to start this higher institution before they have a foundation laid £ 
the matter of industrial edheation ?— It depends upon the view Government takes of th 
matter. 

Are you in favour of starting at once this Technological Institution at Sakchi ?— I think 
it is rather premature. 

But you have taken part in the Committee ? — Yes. 

Were you in favour of the proposal ?— Yes, I agreed generally with the proposal*. 

Then yon are in favour of starting at onoe ?-I think it premature to start at once but 
I did not write a note of diBsent. The note expresses the Committee s views. 

Then you wish to disagree with the Committee ?— I said at the meeting of course, that I 
thought the proposal premature. 

You are still of tho same opinion ? —Yes. The works at Sakchi were started only o f®* 
years ago It seems to me premature to base a publio teaching institution upon one ®g 
merciaTfirm. No doubt that 'firm has a good chanoe of being permanently successful butrtdt 
there is only one there at present, „ 

When you were giving us an idea as to the type of man required for •* Wj 

fata, ymiwyhi your opinion it «■»•, ,5/. ST" 1 

you mean one who has been experienced in actual commercial life ?— Yes. 

If a man were successful in commercial life, is he Ukely to take up a Government ap- 
pointment ?— Not unless Government attract him. 
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But you know the approximate scale of pay that Government generally gives for heads 
of provinUl departments. Do you thiuk that pay would attract anyone ?— I think it is possi- 
ble that it would. There are many advantages in Government service ; e.g., the [tension. 

Then you think that it is likely we shall get successful business men to apply for positions 
of this type ?— I think it likely that you would get oareful men who thought of the future 
rather than of the present. 

Yt>u agree that we do not want to have unsuccessful business men ? — Yes, certainly. 

Hobble Sir R> N- Hooker jet .—You havo two distinct classes in your School of 
Engineering, one for artisans and one for ougincers ? — Yes. 

These engineers qualify as assistant engineers in the Public Works Department? — No, they 
ilo no f . 

Have you got a large staff in your school besides yourself ? — 1 have nine assistant masters 
one European and the remainder Indians. • 

What is the quali Boat-ion of the Europea 11 ? — He was a foreman in a railway workshop. 

Had the Indians any practical experience before they joined you ?— Somo who oame 
from lloorkee had had practical experience before they came. 

And they teach the overseer class ? — Yes. 

Have all the passed students from your College guaranteed posts There are three 
guaranteed appointments bat every student who passes out from my school finds employ- 
ment. 

Under the Government ? — Some under Government, others under District Boards, on the 
railways or as surveyors. • 

You havo an examination for admission ? — Yes, in English and Mathematics up to 
the standard of the Matriculation Examination. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson . — You particularly commend the system at Beniadi, near Giridih 
as being very successful ? — Yes. 

That is dependent upon the boys working half day V — Yes. 

Do you think from your experience that such a system could, with advantage, be applied 
to a less educated class, for instance boys working iu mills. Might not their free hours be 
devoted to primary education wqicurrently with the manual training of their work in the 
mills ?— I think so, but they need not give half the day to education ; an hour or two 
hours would be enough. 

1 understand that your opinion is that the two forms of ed ucation should go on concur- 
rently ? — I think bo. 

You state that you consider the great drawback to the development of skill in Indian 
labour is the want of primary education ?— I think so. 

Could you endorse tho proposition that skill in any vocation cannot be properly developed 
without thorough primary education ? — It cannot be improved. 

You would rather put it that way ?— -The Indian craftsman has usually not been educated, 
yet he is a very good craftsman. 

1 understand from the general tenor of your evidence that you consider that in all 
branches of handicraft, education should bo directed from the first towards development of 
skill in that particular handicraft, and that primary education should go on concurrently ? — Yes, 
but it should not be given in the ordinary primary sohool. 

Mr, A. Ch^tterlon . — I understood you to Btaie in your evidence that you admit to 
your industrial classes boys of twelve years of ago ? — Over twelve. 

Are they physically fit at that age to do this sort of work ?— I dop't think we have very 
many near that age. 

At what ago do they usually como V— They come up to thirty-years of age. Many people 
who fail in other walks of Lite com6 and seek admission to tho artisan olasses but they are 
not taken. 

Do you think, in its practical aspect here, it would be advantageous to give literary 
education at the same time as industrial education to the boys whom you get : boys of l + or 10 
years and upwards ? Would vou have a school going on oonourrently with other olasses ?— My 
particular cusses do not need it, we do not admit boys who cannot read nor write. 

I understand that vou are Inspector of Technical SohoolB; you have some experience 
of the class of bovs who are admitted into these schools, hut you say they are mostly 
«ver 12 years of age. Would it not bo better that if toys are to get literary education it 
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should be insisted that they got this literary education, taught to read and write bof ore 
they entered the school ? Take the avetage age of the boy as 14 ? — It would be bfller if he could 
read and write before he came to school. 

Is there not ample time for him to get all the necessary education wanted, before 14 ?^. 
Yes, there is time. 

If he does not get general education before he is 14, does he, 4 to any great extent, profit 
by the primary education offered in the school ? — If he learns to read and write in that school 
I take it he profits. 1 

Does he learn to read and write ?— My experience of industrial schools is that the 
boys know how to read and write before they go there. There are a certain number of village 
industrial schools where elementary education is given with their apprenticeship, but in others 
such as mission industrial schools, they are taught reading ana writing before they are 
taught a trade. 

Then you express an opinion about the artisans of the villages.. There seems to be a com- 
plaint made that the artisaus in the villages are\iotof a sufficiently^ igh standard of craftsman- 
ship to carry on the work of the country. Are not these opinions mainly opinions of people 
who want them to do work which is not ordinarily done in villages ? — That iB so ; very fre- 
quently one hears that opinion expressed. 

Is not the standard of handicraft skill among village artisans sufficient for the ordinary 
work of villages ? — Yes. 

Then it is a waste of time to try and train these hoys in the villages in a class of work 
on which they are not likely to be employed afterwards ? — Yes, I think so. 

I take it that on the whole you are not in favour of industrial schools ? — Except of the 
special types which I have indicated in my writteg evidence. 

That is for the training of special artisans ? — The special types I indicated are the 
JBeniadi School and the village school. The ordinary industrial school, I am not in favour of. 

You mention the schools started by Mr. Radice. Where are these schools located, in 
towns or villages? — There is one in Hazaribagh town and the remainder arc in villages. 

And who pays this stipend of lls. 5 or 0 ; is that paid by Government ?— By the District 
Board. I think there is a proposal that they should be taken over by Government. 

There would be difficulty in getting these boys to go to school without this stipend ?— The 
boys do not get the stipend ; it is the mistries who get it in return for their trouble in teach- 
ing the boys. The schools do not cost more than Rs. 6 or f a month each. 

How long do the boyB work in the school ?— They work until they can get employment 
or set up for themselves . 

Arc they mostly relatives of the mistries' people of the same caste who go to suchsohools ? 
— There are relatives but there aro also members of other castes, not blacksmith and 
carpenter castes. 

He employs them in doing the work going on in his own workshop ? — Yes. 

There is no systematised instructions ? — ~No 

Your opinion is that it is rather a successful arrangement ? — Yes, because it closely 
follows the indigenous system. 

You say that the most essential conditions for the establishment of a self-contained indus- 
trial school are : — 

(1) It must be established in the locality where the industry it relates to is actually 

being carried on ; 

(2) There must be a constant and sufficient amouut of work passing through the school 

workshop to afford the pupils the necessary training, which w<*k Bhould be exe- 
cuted as nearly as possible under tiade conditions; and 

(8) The local industry referred to must be sufficient in extent to absorb all the pupil* 
trained at the school. 

You mean the local industry in the province, or in that around the sohool ?— The 
industry in the locality of the school. In my note I first of all indioate the type of ^ souoo 
I do not approve of which is quite different from the village school or the mechanics ecnoo . 
The latter are connected with commercial workshop. In the village school the boys wn 
trained would be absorbed in the surrounding villages. 

This would be for the training of wearers t— Anything like that j any specud P ro *“T“j 
Weav ing is a good euunple. There should nftt be trained more weavers than oould be aosor 
in the locality. 

You would draw all the weavers from the weaving clasa or would you admit outriders J— 
Weaving schools are not under my inspection, so I have not studied them. They are in*P*n" 
by the weaving expert of the Prison Department# 
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Written Evidence. 


Financial aid to industrial enterprises . 

I am one of the directors of the Bank of Bihar, Limited. One of the original objects of 
starling the bank was to finance local industries, and to stimulate larger activities in thorn. 


The Bank advanced money to three such industries 
(1) The Moon Button Factory of Mehsi, District Champaran. 
C2) The Cutlery Factwyof Bose Brother! of Muzaffarpur. 

(;$) Th i Handloom Factory of Bankiporo. 


The Uoon Button Factory, 

Babu Bhulawan Lai, a Deputy Inspector of Schools, found pearl shells near Mehsi and 
started the idea of man ufactu ring buttons. On his own initiative, he proceeded far enough to 
start the factory with his own money and some money advanced by others. The bank 
advanced money on a hand-note executed by Babu Bhulawan Lai. The faitory came in 
I'omjU'tition with cheap Japanese products and wanted to secure the services of an expert. 
Babu Bhulawan Lai could not afford to pay for an expert and applied to Government for 
a monthly grant for such time as the serviobs of an exjjert were needed. Mr. Walford 
l'rincipal of the Bihar School of Engineering, reported very favourably upon the industry! 
The bocal Government, could not give any grant on the ground that the factory was not 
an educational concern. The factory, therefore, goes on with much ditliculty and could not 
pay any interest on the hand-note. Wo shall have to give up the whole of the interest and 
ilia) Lave to bo content only with the capital money advanced. 

If 1 he factory had been able to keep a running account, the Bank could have been of 
some help to it. 

The difficulties of the factory have been : — 

(1) It started with a small and inadequate capital and had largely to depend upon tho 

private resources of one man. 

(2) It has not bocu able to form a comfany with limited liability with an adequate 

number of shareholders, mostly because the factory is in an out of the way 
place, which does not attract many visitors. 

(tt) It has not been able to get Government support in time and much Government 
sympathy. . 

The Cutlery Factory of Bose Brothers . 

Babu Monmotha Nath Bobc runs the whole thing. The factory is located at Muzaffar- 
pur, bui. it does not get much local help. A company with limited liability has been started. 
But much is not known outside Muzaffarpur about the management and its control and 
supervision. Therefore shareholders outside Muzaffarpur are shy to advance money, though 
Government experts have spoken highly of the turnout of the factory. The bank advanced 
money to Babu Monmotha Nath Bose, a portion of which has been however realised with 

difficulty. 

t A limited liability company waB started under the name of “ Bihar Industries, Ltd/, 
to liuanec the above two concerns and other promising industries. But the idea had to be 
given up because (1) there was no reliable and independent data available about the present 
a nl future prospects of these industries from an authoritative source, without .which the 
promoters did not feel themselves justified in risking their own and the public s money, 
specially as at that time there were bank failures anu general distrust in the country for 
mw concerns. If there be a Government- department which would certify as to the future 
prospects and success of the industries, aftd would make provision for public audit, funds would 
forthcoming to finanoe and develop theBO and other industries. 

• 

The Handloom Factory of Baniipore . 

Maulavi Fakhruddin Khan Bahadur and myself took personal interest in this factory 
‘*nu its management. 1 started the factory after consultation with Mr. Hoogwerfj rrinoipai 
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of the Serampord Weaving College, in every matter of detail. The master-weaver was & lf J 
by Mr. Hoogewerf from amongst his successful students of the Serampore College. The fJS 
amount of capital suggested by Mr. Hoogewerf was raised. Looms with accessories *5 
brought from Serampore. We could not get students from the Bihar School of Weaving Z 
do the weaving. But wo engaged experts in country looms on fixed monthly pay, 
whom had been awarded prizes at the Bihar industrial and Agricultural Exhibition, 
difficulties are : — 

(1) The first difficulty was to get yam. Wholesale price of yam differs materially 

retail price, yet a very large amount of money has to be invested to get 
of all numbers from Messrs* Andrew Yule or other wholesale dealers, 
were not in co-operation with other co-operative societies to enable ns to gin 
wholesale orders for yams of different kinds. 

(2) The snapping of yarns in the Serampore looms. 

(3) The unwillingness of the weavero to conform to the requirements of the Scrampoi* 

looms. 

'.ijjji • 

(4) The impossibility of competing with power looms in the manufacture of cloths 

of every day use and the necessity of restricting ourselves only to the turnout 
of bed-sheets, chock cloth, and stuff used for shirting, trousering, etc. Stub 
stuff as could be turned out oould not find ready sale in the market or amonnt 
shareholders. 

(5) Lastly and chiefly, the weavers employed could work only for some fixed L VWI) 

irrespective of the turn out and could not work at all on Fridays as they woo 
Muhammadans. The master-weaver suggested they should not get fixed monthly 
pay, but should get wages on t)ie outturn of their labour every day or every 
month. To this the labourers objected. We tried to get workmen from 
Sambalpur. But we could not frame any working scheme, calculated to bring 
profit. The business failed and the factory was closed. 

The Bank of Bihar advanced over Rs, 300 on hand-note. Out of this only Rs. 80 could 
be recovered by sale of three handlooms. The balance had to be written off. 

Gorarnment Q. 5. — The methods suggested in question 5 of giving Government aid to existing 

•“k 4 * 1100, or new industries arc all ncoossary and it will depend upon each industry and its local require- 

ments as to what particular methods will be best suited to it. 

Government control may be exercised whenever ai* 1 is given. I would suggest a Govern- 
ment auditor of accounts for every division and an annual certificate of the progress of th 
industry by the Director of Industries to bo appointed for every province. 

Pioneer factories. I have got no experience of Government pioueer industries. But I am strongly of 

opinion that pioneer industries should be started by Government. I am particularly keen 
about a Government sugar factory near Bihta station in the Patna District, or some suitable 
place in Arrah District. As soon as the factory begins to work on profit, it should be handed 
over to private capitalists, or companies. I know of a big capitalist who is eager to take ova 
such a factory when its profit is assured. ^ 

Co-operative societies are useful for wholesale purchase of yarn, or metal sheets, or sucl 
other materials when several industrial concerns require them at a place. At present the anal 
manufacturers take loans at high rates of interest for the purchase of materials separately 
The Booieties will he also helpful in advertising and securing orders *nd markets for industries- 

IL — Technical aid to industries. 

1 am keen about combating successfully, the insect and fungus pests that seriously inter* 
fere with the agricultural industry in India. Government researches should be specially 
directed to this matter which is of special importance to the agricultural population, which is 
the largest population in India. The researches made in Pusg do not seem to me to be adequate 
in this respect. 

111. — Assistance in marketing products . 


I am of opinion that railway stalls should be largely availed of for advertising and 
the products of minor and unorganized cottage industries. In my opinion railway stalls aft 
more helpful than exhibitions for many minor industries, such as pottery, carpets, glassware* 
outlery, and several woollen, cotton and silk goods. Men do not always go to exhibitions, wj 
they always travel, I think Government should insist on railway companies giving eve 7 
facility to the exhibition of local and Indian industries in Indian stalls. * It is with 
difficulty that Indians get permission to keep such stalls at present. If proper stall arrang* aieDt> 
be made the following Bihar industries Will reoeive great encouragement : — 

Sewan pottery, Sassaram pottery, Patna glassware, Gaya stoneware, Bihar 
Obra carpets, Patna pottery, Patna and Sewan printed cloth, Patna tinsel, Mehsi 
Mnzaffarpur cutlery, Bhagalpnr dhupchaya , Moagbyr shirki and ebony work 
Colgong fish. 
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The advertisement wi\I also give inducement to other induBtrie*. 

t i -ve been organismg exhibitions in Bihar for a long time, i started the Bihar Industrial Exhibitions. 

* V i. Iji.UiltSfiAn in IQUI nrifll fill) anflva kaln an/1 am 


Affricultnral Exhibition in 1904, with the active help and sympathy of Mr. 
h n( * vj®\ Commissioner of the Patna Division and have ever sinoe contii 
£ aS tnrv to that Exhibition. Government ma le a grant of Rs. 500 which Was raised to R». 1,000. 

incut officials gave material help in sending exhibits and also in scouring tents and ekami* 
^ OV for the exhibitions. The exhibition was first held yearly. At iirst the exhibition was of 


f na \ npe in bringing together and advertising all industries of Bihar, Bat it was soon 1 
thing was being done year after year without much appreciable result. It w 

[fclli' e 5 * - ~ij a nvmnnftial avhihition nn a errand upaIa avamt tliPAA vaapr. T 


found that 
was decided 

foie to hold a provincial exhibition on a grand scale every three years. This meant 
substantial grant from Government and on account of the war nothing could he done. 

I gin of opinion that the exhibition should he held every three years and a museum 
Id be kept at Bankipore, which is the chief town of the province. This museum should 
0 a gale side and be in touch with the manufacturers and able to carry orders. A 
a information bureau should also bo Attached to the museum. The •exhibitions 

The museum 


T^Td h^popular. Otherwise %ey cannot attract a large number of visitors. 

6l0U ' an essential accompaniment to the exhibition should aim at bringing sellers and 


which is 

buyers into contact. 

no,* Government should give grants for exhibitions and give help in securing exhibits* 
lMW i v, V. i p. 1—“ u— i- The exhibition committee should 


n f thp management should he left in popular hands. > 

’’fcof officials and non-officials, with a non-official secretary. The exhibitions afford 
Ikelrst opportunity for official and non -official corporation which has got its moral value in 
India, which should not ho lost. 


F .— 1 Training of labour and supervision . 

T am a member of the Board of Visitors of the Bihar School of Engineering. 

i.* m- w« Pm.n.Jnal lliltHP School of Encrineerintr. will 


The 


1 am a memuer ui too uwuu ui * 7, ° V r 

iceompanving note* of Mr. Walford, Principal of the 11. liar School of Eng.neermg.wUl.how 
wh it is being done at Bankipore. to improve the labourers efficiency and skill. This is highly 
nseful work and should be very much enlarged in its scope and measure. 

The Bihar and Orissa Government appointed a committee to advise Government on 
mechanical ami industrial education. The report of that committoo, of which I was a member, 
may he referral to. In that committee there were representatives of several ™jway o°noerns. 
They agreed to take apprentices every year from passed students of the Bihar School of 
Engineering for the railway workshops. The object was to give them platelayer* work. But 
nothinc has been done as yet in this •matter, and I am not aw are liow far our Local Govern- 
ment has pushed on the undertaking then given by the representatives of the railway concerns. 

When a Department of Industries is well organized it may advise the Education Depart- 
ment as to the lines on which the industrial schools are to be worked, hut the education may 
be left, to the Educational Department itself. The employment oflahour however trmned in 
industrial schools, should bo guided entirely by the Department of Industries. In this way 
there may be co-ordination between the two departments. 

j Vl.—Qenffal official administration and organization . 

There is no provincial organization at present in our province for the development of 
industries 'J here should be a Board of Industries, presenting experts in industries mid 
commerce, which should be merely an Advisory Board. 

The suggestions of the Bow# should be carried on by the 
should be pre-eminently a business man, and, if possible, an expert in one c i *y> P 

ably textile industry. 

It is desirable that provinoial work should be correlated under an Imper.al Department. 
The lino of correlating the Provinoial Agricultural Departments should be followed. 

X.— General. 

Special enquiries should be made for the glass-making industry in Bihar. 


* BIHAR SCHOOL OP ENGINEERING. 

Note on the artisan classes by Mb.|P. Waifohd, Principal, Bihar Sohool of Engineering, 
dated the 27th October 1916 . * 


(To be ooniilered at the next meeting of the Board of Visitors.) 

, Classes for the training of artisans in the school workshops were started in 1911 8. They 
have proved so eucoeesf ul tint it is desirable to oonsider the question of enlarging them. 



sends iJVanzya* 
Sinha Bahadur, 
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Particulars of the classes are as follow : — 


Boys, preferably sons of artisans, are admitted who are ibove the age of 12 years provide 
they are able to read and write. In addition to a trade all arc taught practical ^rawin» a ?3 
workshop arithmetic. The instruction is given in the vernacular ° ^ 

At the discretion of the Principal, members are paid stipends up to a maximum of Rg 

according to the skill attained. The stipend list is revised every half-year and stipends an 

re-allotted according to progress made in workshop and in class. In addition to fais stipeg] 
each boy is credited with half the value of his earnings which sum is paid to him upon tin 
satisfactory completion of his full course of training. The amounte are kept in the post offin 
savings bank. If an apprentice leaves before completing his coursfc the whole amount standfoo 
to his credit is forfeit’d. Apprentices muBt attend the school until they are proficient, tlj 
time taken being from 3 to 4 years. Those who show no aptitude for mechanical work are 
dismissed at any time. Boys who become proficient at motor repairing are placed out with oif. 
owners for a fi lal year to gain experience. No certificate is given until a favourable report k 
rcoeived fr un the car-owner. 9 

The cost of the classes amounts to Rs. 2,900 per annum excluding th:i cost of instructor! 
but as the income from the proceeds of sales and work done amounts to about Rs. 8,000 the 
classes are self-supporting. 

The classes have been working for about three years and somn of the more intelligent 
apprentices have completed their training and been given oortifieates, while others are on pro- 
bation with car-owners. 

Applications foi admissions are received almost daily and many candidates are willing to 
work without wages in order to get a footing and await a vioaney on the stipend list ; alfew 
su-’h are taken, hut owing mainly to the want of adlitional supervision it is not possible at 
present 1o accept more for training. «. 

The following is the present and propo od strength of the class y .* — 


Motor Mechanics 
Carpenters 

Filters and Turners ... 
Blacksmiths ... 

Moulders 

Painters ... 


Present. 

10 

... 5 

5 

« ... 6 


Proposed. 

15 

8 

10 

5 

4 

8 


Total ... 2> 


46 


The Bihar School of Engineering Committee, which met in April 1013, to advise Govern- 
ment r‘garding the development of the school, cons : dered the question of the artisan class**. 
They advised that provision should he made for 50 artis ins in the above trades and that there 
should be a class also for tinsmiths and sheet -metal workers. The Committee proposed at 
the s ime time that the workshop ajeomm^ation should be ino.eas 'd and that there should be 
three foremen -instructors, two Europeans and one Indian. m 

An additional workshop was built last yjar so that the shops are now of the size recom- 
mended by the committee, but no additional foreman has been appointed. Application has been 
made for the appointment of an aldition >1 man, hut Government have deferred the case on 
financial grounds. 

Owing to the introduction of the lump allotment system for the payment of mistris and 
of an improved system which allows of more work to be undertaken in the shops, Dfl 
additional instructors would he required for enlarging the classes to the extent proposed abovq, 
but if. is indispensable that an additional supervision should be available The present fore- 
man Jp Bnppopod to he rcBpoimib'o for ibe practical training of all the students in the school, 
numbering about l<w and in addition to manage the shops, stores , efeotrio generating plant, etc. 
It is, of course, not possible for one man to jierfonn efficiently bo manv duticc and much of 
tlie time of the Principal is absorbed in t he details 'of the workshop > instruction. The 
carpenters and paint shop* are entirely managed by the Principal. 

The question for the Com mittee t o conside r is whether it is advisable again to approach 
Government with ag egfra foreman to 

enable the 
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Pttiident .— I undereUnd, yon are a Diiector of the Bank of Bihar Limited ?— Yea. 

And yon give ns examples of three industries that this bank has assisted ?— Yes. 

The bank was founded mainly for the purpose of financing local industries and stimulat- 
ing larger activities in them ? — Yes, at first. 

And. what has happened to the bank now ? — The bank is prospering in a general way. 

It is also a general bank ?— Yes. 

po yon accept fixed deposits from ordinary depositors ?— Yes. 

And you lend your money to finance certain industries ? — Yes, but in a limited way. 

From the experience we have had we do not undertake that now. So far as our experience of 
industries is concerned it has not been very satisfactory. 

You did this on quite a small scale ?— Yes* 

go that you were not running any real risk ? — No. 

But were yon doing snffioient good to industries by lending money on a small scale ? — It 
was merely to lend them the money when they needed it. They wanted the money and we 
lent it to make their business go oil. 

If you had a Dire, tor of Industries in the province, accompanied uy a sufficient staff, do 
you think that these failures could have been avoided ? — I think to some extent. 

AY hat means had you before you to form some idea as to whether it was desirable to found 
a button factory near Mchsi ? — It was quifco by an accident. He bad found some pearl shells 
there and thought that the industry might be developed. 

You bad no expert advice of any kind ? — Not at the beginning. 

And the same with regard to the cutlery factory at Muzaffarpur ? — Yos. This business 
is going on and turning oat good cutlery. The man has some experts and has trained men 
himself. 

From this handloom factory at Bankipore yon will not recover your money either ?— No. 

Why did you introduce the Serampore loom ; was that on Mr. Hoogewerf’s advice ? — 

Yes. 

But those looms had not been tried here before ?— No. 

Docs it not seem unwise to introduce a strange loom to people who are conservative and 
are not able to appreciate it ? — Wo left everything in the hands of the export. 

You are particularly keen in having a sugar factory in Bihta ?— Yes. 

Why do you select that area especially ?— Either that place or some placo in Gya district, 
because there is a large supply of cancs in that quarter, and the station is near. 

Have yon brought this matter to the notice of the Agricultural Department ?— -The Agri- 
cultural Department does not care about factories. 

But there are sugar enterprises in the country, for instance, at Cawnporo and Calcutta. 

Would not these people who organize or are responsible for these sugar factories recognize the 
value of starting a factory in this district ? — There was some Calcutta concern who wanted 
to start a factory here, but they wanted the capital to be raised entirely iu Bihar, but the 
people iu this district did not like the idea. 

Supposing this information had been available to you, and you had in this province a 
Director of Industries, you would put this information before him and ask him to see that this 
matter was brought to the right quarter ? — Yes. 

You want the railway companies to bo forced to have * swadeshi 9 articles on sale on the 
book-stalls and other stalls on railway stations ? —Yes. 

Don’t you think that if these articles are obtainable and are also saleable afca pro fit, you 
do not need to force anybody to take them ? If they are saleable they will make it their busi- 
ness to sell them ?— -These are small industries which do not find their way to Calcutta or big 
markets. Some of the things I havtf mentioned are art industries. 

But they are selling a certain number already, and they have these stalls in railway sta- 
tions in addition to ordinary book -stalls ?— No, the industries I have mentioned do not find 
their way there. • 

At Moghallarai, for instance, I remember seeing a stall for the sale of suoh articles ?— 

Moghalsarai takes Blares and Agra things, not Bilfar. 

But if it paid a man to sell your local products, he would start a stall on his own account T 
—If the railway company will allow that. 

82 
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And if it does not pay him to sell the artiole, you are not going to force him to do bo?^, 
If the railway company gave permission, we oouid induce him to open a stall. For instancy 
there was one man in Dinapore who, I was told, was not permitted to continue his stall with 
Indian articles. I know nothing personally about it. In none of the big Bibar stations, y 
faiyw I know, has any attempt been made. 

What makes you think that the glass-making indubtry would be successful in Bihar ?-* 
Professor Ramsay, when he came here, wanted samples of sand. We sent him soipe sample 
and the Professor was of opinion that the sample was very good for making glass and quite 
recently a Government expert came and he thought with a capital of Rs. 50,000 a first clay 
glass-making manufactory might be started with profit. 

Have you sent samples of the Band to the Geological Survey ? — No. 

That is the office that is responsible for gathering together all investigations about mineuj 
occurrences in this country. They are the people who can turn your information to account? 
Are there any people here who have attempted to start such an industry ? — There were two 
Muhammadan gentlemen who took it up as a cottage industry on a small eoale. 

That would be for the manufacture of glass for bangles ? — Manufacture of glass for 
bangles or for these glasses. 

If on* hie Sir R. F. Mookerjee . — You recommend a Board of I Industries ; how many members 
should it have ?— J ust a representative of different kindB of industries. 

Have you any idea how many the number should be, 20, 30, 40 ? — No, not more than 5 
Jn any case with the Director. I think 5 or even 3 to represent different interests. 

You say they should be good business expert* ; have you got such men in the province to 
act ? Outside men will not come here to advige you? — In the province perhaps you might 
get a mining expert. 

You never thought of the matter ? — No. 

If there were experts, you would not have made such failures in other business ? — No, 


Witness No. 42. 

Babu Ganksh Lal, Proprietor of the Bihar Angel Pfess and Bafta Factory , Nayabazar, 

Bhagalpur . 

Written Evidence. 

Bhagalpur is an important industrial district but it is a pity that the local industries bate 
not till now received citner encouragement or scientific advice for their improvement. 

1 shall take up the tusser industry which is the most important industry of the district; 
and secondly, the raining industry, whioh has not attracted even the smallest attention. 

Since I entered into business about 17 years ago this important local industry 
engaged my retention and, with the object of improving it, I set upon to work 
it with the capita} that I could spare. It seems to me to be necessary first to describe the 
existing conditions in order to show what improvements are necessary for placing this industry 
amongst the competitive industries of other manufacturing countries. At present there 
about 400 handlooms of ..the old type (technically called pitlooms) working mostly in tw 
western suburbs of Bhagalpur. Nathnagarand Champanagar are important centres of 
handloom weaving industry. No less than 500 families of weavers earn their livelihood 
weaving tusser and tafia cloths and about five and six lacs of rupees f worth of these olotbs 
annually sent out of this district to different trade markets mostly throughout India snd ® 
verv small degree to France and Portugal. The cloth mostly sent out is called bafta and 
reefed tusser for the warp and mill-spun cotton for the weft. The tusser yarn used f° r . 
warp is reeled from the tusBer cocoons by the woman of the weavers. The average p r( ^ c 7 v 
of cloth (medium quality) on each pitloom is about a yard and half per day and it take* * 
men to make the warp. The average income of men engaged in this kind of weaving i® 1 ^ 
24 annas per day, although there is such a big market tor bafta all over the country. 
no organized factory where a number of looms work, but each weaving family has one 01 
looms. The mabajans or the dealers in these cloths advance certain sums of money to 
weaving families who become their exolusive weavers and bring their production to 
As in all dealings between a clever man of the bazar and a simple man bf the villftg 6 ^ 
mahnjans always try to buy these cloths 4 from the weavers at a discount of 16 to 20 p® r 
below theuormal wholesale market value. That is one reason why the average earning 0 * 
weaver is* so low. Another thing is that the weavers go on weaving the same old ? 
the same old kind of texture which with the change in tasto brought about by modern c* ^ 
tion, do not appeal to the present generation ; otherwise I am confident*the eonsump^ 00 
the demand would considerably increase. 
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All this attraoted my serious attention and I consulted Mr. M, Leaoh, formerly the 
vinir master of the Bhagalpur Central Jail and now the Deputy Superintendent of the 
inlnoca Jail. This gentleman kindly took a great interest with me in the question of the 
A elopmerit of the tusser industry. He advised me to try tusser on the Salvation Army loom 
rter having consulted Mr. Maxwell of the Salvation Army. The Salvation Army people have 
* V a weaving business at Ludhiana and at the suggestion of Mr. Leach I went to Ludhiana 
consult Mr. Maxwell on the advisability of weaving tusser on the Salvation Army looms. 

His opinipn was that tusser could be woven on the 8alvation Army loom and I oould suooess* 
l llv start a weaving factory with half a dozen of such looms in the beginning. Consequently 
igot from him the requisite number of looms and accessories at a cost of about Hi. 2,000 ana 
tarted the work but failed. Mr. Loach, who happened to be here at that time, kindly consented 
t help my weavers in learning to work on the Salvation Army loom, and he gave nis Sundays 
to coach them. But unfortunately we found that tusser was a very brittle yam and until it 
was properly sized it oould not work. Trie first difficulty was that in the way in which the 
local weavers size it, it wag not possible to make warps longer than 14 to 15 yards in which 

0 considering the expense and labour of “ reding the threads ” every time for suoh Bhort 
C arps it would be no good to use the Salvation Army or any fast picking looms. Secondly 
S e sizing of tusser is so difficult that until the females of the weavers < ame and worked upon 

the result could not be satisfactory ; and it was difficult to induce the weavers to bring thrir 
women to work in my premises. So the idea of weaving tusser to make bafta was abandoned. 
The next idea was that instead of reeled tusser and sized yarn we should use twisted yards of 
tusser As it is, there is no system of twisting tusser in vogue among the bafta weavers. I 
wrote to the Imperial Entomologist, Pusa, to enlighten me on the subject. His reply was 
that there was no satisfactory twisting machines available in India except the Chhoi Silk Mills 
of Poona who were doing eri silk and could also do tusser twisting ; and if I wanted to have 
mv own twisting arrangements on a large scale, I should write to a certain firm of Lyons 
n, ranee) to give me the details. I did so, and found that the cost of erecting twisting 
machineries was prohibitive for a man of my ftieans. Then I entreated the Chhoi Silk Mills 
to do the twisting of tusser for me but they refused saying that they were too busy with eri. 
So the question of using tusser, reeled or twisted, had to be given up. 

The next suggestion was that as in bafta there was one cotton and one tusser, cotton for 
weft and tusser for the warp— I could havo them but only change the order, namely cotton for 
the warp and tuss.tf for the weft. It was hoped that the cost of materials would be the same 
the effect would be the same and there would be no difficulty in weaving this on a fast loom. 

1 was advised by Mr. E. G. lloogewerf, Principal, Seramporo Government Weaving Institute, 
to get Ilattersleys' improved looms. I did so and got out from their agents four such looms 
with all necossary accessories at a cost of about its. 4,000. It was then found out that 
though Jlattcrsleyb' looms were Vbry good for fast picking, the effect of the cloth with 
twisted cotton warp and reeled tusser weft was quite different from the mtloom bafta, besides 
the cost on account of the greater quantity of tusser consumed in weft than in warp tended 
to equalize the advantage of fast production. 

Messrs. Grandageand Company, agents to Messrs. Hattcrsleys and Company, Manchester, 
next a-lvised me to substitute the fast and delicate looms made by Messrs. Livesey and 
Company, in order to deal with this delicate tusser. Accordingly I placed an order with them 
for a number of such power looms and necessary fittings, and it is with extreme disappoint, 
ment that after getting a few parts at a ooBt of about Rs. 2,0u0. I was told that on account 
of the war it was not possible to get delivery of the remaining things. 

It will appoar from all this record that notwithstanding my best efforts for the last 17 yews 
and notwithstanding my haying invested in tho enterprise a sum not less ban , 

12,000 rupees the result has been nil. One thing, however, I have gamed, and that is an 

experience about the way in which tusser can be used on improve as 0 • ... 

convinc >d that if any arrangement can be made for giving the tusser the necessary it will 
do very well with ‘cotton or any weft on any improved fast loom. The qjjes 1 l °B “ , 

twist it on a large scale and at a cheap cost. This is one important point which the Industrial 

Commission should consider in arriving at a decision to make the tusser in j u. y * 

•The next thing is that there should be a school with a competent man to give the necessary 
training to the local weavers. I shall be glad to part with my experimental factory should 
the Government decide to open a school here. 

Tho Government should further advance money on good security to 
open factories on the new system and also help the factory men with train 
school 


is the utilization of Tanttwutt} 
purposes. 


Another side industry of tusser silt which can be profitably started is the util 
tusser waste whifh at present is thrown away or locally sold for “ “ . ' rarnt 

About five years ago I sent some tusser waete to a German firm and go _ tenure 

n*&de of it. The yarn was very good and I manu&ctnred fromit m y « fagfea 

which I called “ tnsserina". ?h?s cloth was wry much lilted by pwpb < ^ ^hemba 
•wept 1 that for wantof proper finishing machineries the Urn not 
post future for this tusser waste industry if pwper spinning pining 

erected. In that case it will be possible to get tuner waste from other tnsiar producing 
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Kaolin (China clay). 


district*, and spin yarn out of it It seems necessary to mention that the Cawnpore Woollen 
Mills Company, Limited, have begun to make a tusser shade woollen fabric from this tuaeer 
waste. 

At Samukhia, in the Banka Su 1 >division, there are big deposits of kaolin. The an* 
covered by it ronghly is about 2 square miles. In 1 Hi 2 1 secured a lease for 5 years from the 
proprietors of the village to work up this Btuff and worked the plaoa for about 2 years. 
The kaolin found was, however, mixed with sand and grit. . In order to make it commercially 
marketable it is necessary to separate the kaolin from its impurities. This would necessitate 
the erection of a power plant for shifting and washing and would mean a considerable outlay 
of money. If necessary capital is raised and kaolin manufactory opened at Samukhia, the 
business, it is hoped, will be profitable. Imported kaolin used to sell, at Rs. 45 to Rs. 50 a ton 
and, with the enhanced charges of shipping and insurance and scarcity of labour abroad, the 
price must have gone up considerably. The working cost of kaolin at Samnkhia owing to 
cheapness of labour there will not be more than Rs. 8 to Rs. 8-8-0 a. ton. One senom 
difficulty, however, which I had to experience in bringing kaolin. to the railway station was 
carting. The distance from Samukhia to the nearest railway stition, Barahat is 11 miles, and 
there are two streams, the big sandy Chandan and Orhnv, on the two sides of Banka which 
carts coming from Samukhia to Barahat have to cross. The road from Banka to Samukhia is 
besides *kutcha\ If the roads were metalled, streams bridged over and transport made generally 
easier there would be a great project for kaolin and its bye-industry, vis., pottery. 


Oral Evidence, 17th November 1916. 

President.— We are very muoh obliged to you for your note on the tnsser industry 
showing the various attempts that have been made to help the industry but, so far as 1 can 
see, without much success. Is it your idea that the Government should have some kind of 
official machinery by which they could f>ster an industry of this kind ?— Yes, I think the 
Government should open an industrial school giving training in the art of tusser weaving, 
which will let people see that this industry oan be worked on the new method with success. 

Do yon think that the industry is big enough to warrant a certain amount of outlay of 
this kind? — Yes. 

Are there many families dependent on this industry ? —There are about 500 families 
dependent on this industry in Bhagalpur alone. I think in the suburbs tho number will be 
even more. 

If the industry breaks down they will have to seek other employment ?— I am afraid they 
will have. There might be difficulty for some time. « 


If there was a Director of Industries I suppose you would have been able to appeal to him 
for help ?— I think the appointment of a Director of Industries is very necessary. 

Mr- A-Chatteiton 1 understand that about five lacs worth of tusser silk is annually 

made in Bhagalpur ?— Five to six lacs. 

Are there any other centres of tusser silk weaving industry in the neighbourhood ?— There 
are some villages but there is no great centre. 


Where is the tusser silk grown ? — Tusser silk is mostly grown in the Santa! Parganas, the 
Etajmahal and the Central Provinces side. 

Are the cocoons brought to Bhagalpur ?— They are brought from those plaoes to Bhagalpur 
md the tusser silk is reeled at Buagalpur. 

How many people arc employed in reeling tusser silk apart from weaving?— On the whole 
; think about 400 to 500 families. Each family roeis its own silk. 

IIow do they reel the silk V-They boil the cocoons for some time an* then mix something 
vith it. 1 oould not say what it is. The poople would not give out what it is, as it 
lommeroial secret. It is some tort of masala - Then they reel it. 

1 that vou sav that in your experiments the tusser silk used for warp was vejy 

.rittd Sr t “ hi.. Ws it to to fa#. i» to «**. t-i‘ » J " 

> faults in the reeling. 

Hid you make any experiments to improve the reeling of the silk ?— I never tried. 

You went to the Superintendent of the Jail for assistance. Was he a weaving master 
tie was a weaving master in the Bhagalpur Central Jail. 


Had he much experience of cotton weaving ?— W oollen weaving. 
He advised you to get the Salvation Army looms? - Yes. 

How long did you work these looms?— For about a year, 
experiments, sometimes this and sometimes that, trying to adapt 
weaving. 


always going on with ne 
it in different ways to tos 
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And tbe experiments wen all unsuccessful ?-They were mostly nnsncoessful, not all. 

Was that due to the loom ?-I think it was due to the loom. The loom gives too mueh 
jerk on the warp. It oauses the yarns to break. 8 muon 

What did you do with the successful results ? Did you carry them on at all ?— They wen 

not satisfactory. J 

And then you tried the Hattersleys' looms ?— Yes. 

And were they equally unsuccessful ?— They were more successful than (he Salvation Armv 
looms. The result was better in this way that the texture woven was more uniform and the 
production was faster. 

Did the warp break in the same way ?— Not as much as in the Salvation Army looms. 

Did the men at these loeme get tired ? — A strong man with very good health ooulJ 

work it. # 

How often did he rest ?— For every 15 to 20 minutes, he would rest for a minute or two. 

All through these experiments of yours you found difficulty in getting oompetent exnert 
advice ?— I always felt the want of expert advice. ^ 1 


Unfortunately when you got the expert it was too late ?— Mr. Hoogewerf said that he had 
never tried tusser silk. 

Did you try experiments in making cotton warp ?— That succeeded very well, cotton warp 
and tusser weft- 

Then why did you not continue it ?— There was not the same glossiness on the surface of 
the texture. The cost of the cloth worked out* more than the loo illy sold bafta cloth. 

How much more? — One and a half times more, that is 50 per cent. more. 

A ou tried twisting the warp ? — Yes. I could not get any twisting machines. It was 
twisted on the ordinary charki • 

Did you ask Mr. Hoogewerf to help you in the twisting problem ?— It is sometime back. 

I could not tell you exactly. I do not remember. This is certain, that he suggested to 
me nothing. 

All this weaving is plain weaving ?— Plain and twill and drill. 

You had one of Mr. Hoogcwerf’s students employed under you?— Yes. He was not 
satisfactory. I had one man and then another from Mr. Hoogewerf but they were never a 
success. 


Have you a practical knowledge of weaving?— I have no practical knowledge. By that 
I mean that I have not put my hand to actual weaving. But I know all the processes involved 
and I have picked up 6uflicient experience of the art. 

In regard to the tusser waste you sent some of it to a German firm. What firm was 
that. ?— I could tell you the name of the firm. I have noted the name in my took. It is an 
import agency Him. They*got it twisted by Borne firm in Germany and they used to send 
it to us. How muoh did you send? — In all 2,000 maunds. 

How much cloth did you get back ?— I have still got some tusser waste lying idle. I 
have not been able to spend the whole lot. The first time I sent the tusser waste to tho firm 
the >arn was very fine. The next time the yarn was not fine. They probably mixed up some 
jute or cotton. I could not get the former finish and so I stopped it. 

Did you try warping machines ?— I tried them with twisted threads. I tried also eri 
flilk which I got from the Chhoi Silk Mills of Poona. They did very well. 

What is the difficulty with regard to lutser silk ? — I have never tried. The difficulty was 
that the whole thing used to be confused. It is so fibrous and the reeled tuster is not like 
one uniform thread. The whole thing is fibrous and in the warping machine it gets con fused, 
one thing with the other. 

If it was fibrous and you sized it, was it not then satisfactory ?— The result . of the who 
thing becomes one mass of confusion. If we put it on the warping machine and then 
draw the thread and size it, then that could be done. In this case also there is confusion, but 
l ess hi the case of dipping it into tite size. 

Were you able get rid of the gum?— No, they) was much gum left on the silk 

Do you think it would be an improvement if you could get rid of the gum?— I think it 
w °md be better if the gum is taken off. In the reeled silk made by the local people there is 
mo ®h gum. 
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And all your experiments go to show that some experimental work is neoeseary 
competent supervision ? — My experience has shown that a lot of experiments have yet to lie 
made and that a lot of money has to be spent yet. 

Yon then turned your attention to kaolin and apparently your prinoipal difficulty there 
was the washing out of the sand and the grit. Did you send the kaolin to any paper mills i n 
Calcutta ?— I showed it to the Bengal and Tittagarh Paper Mills. They said that they would 
like to have it in a finer state. I tried to wash it in the ordinary way. They said that it 
was not sufficiently fine. They wanted a still finer thing. % 

And you supplied some of this to the Irtm Works of Sakchi?— Yes, Messrs. Tata and 
Sons wanted some as a sample. They said that they would buy it regularly if it would satisfy 
them. They said that the quality of the article was not satisfactory. * 

Did you send it to the Geological Department ?— I showed it to Mr. C. S. Taylor, Agri- 
cultural Chemist at Sabour. He analysed the thing for me and he said that it contained a 
good proportion of pure kaolin and that it would be a nice industry, if it could be separated 
from grit. 

What was the proportion °f pure kaolin extracted ? — 72 or 73 per cent. 

How much did you spend on this ?— I 6pont about Rs. 3,000. 

Altogether you spent from Rs. 12,000 to Rs. 15,000 in this way in experiments and 
entirely without any results ?— Yes. 

In reply to President's question, you said that you would like to have a department which 
will help you. Why did you not send the kaolin to the Geological Department?— The 
idea never struck me. 

President. — There has been established a (geological Department for the last 00 yean 
and yet it is not turned to account when an opportunity arises ? — I did not consult the Geo- 
logical Department. The idea never struck me. 

Most of the evidence seems to show that there is a necessity in India of providing 
scientific and technical departments to foster industries and to give advice both to the people 
and the Government and yet when the occasion arises the services of the department are not 
availed of? — Will the Geological Department be prepared to make experiments ? 

They will give you advice as much as they can under the cirrum stances. At present theJ 
are considerably undermanned on account of the large number of officers who are away fighting?— 
My impression was that the Geological Department would not care to attend to this. 

i 

If it cannot attend to this, I do not see what it is for f — I thought it was meant 
spcoially to report upon the samples sent by the Government offioers. That was my im- 
pression. 

The Geological Department understand kaolin and its uses. If they were satisfied that 
the development was one that ought to be taken up, their opinion would be of use to you in 
trying to persuade the local authorities in providing better road communication in order that 
the industry might be developed. I understand that your trouble was that the place was 
not easily accessible ? — Not easily accessible. There are two streams to cross. 

In the absence of railway communication you want improved roads. Before the Government 
is justified in laying out improved roads, the Government must be satisfied from expert advice 
that (he industry is one worth developing in the public interest. In a matter of that kind 
it is the duty of the Geological Department, so far as they can, to help you with their limited 
staff. It would have been quite an appropriate thing, if you had referred your problem to the 
Geological Survey Office. As a matter of fact they are extremely anxious to get hold, of 
genuine information about the occurrence of kaolin in the country. They would always be willing 
to^iveyou information so far as they can. If you write to the Geological Survey and let the® 
know (hat 1 have reccorn mended you to do so, I have no doubt that the Director would 
give you any help he can. Of course during the period of the war the offioers are all 
overworked, many having gone to the front ?— I will write to the Geological Department. 
I have got some experience of difficulties regarding financial help. There are 
two kinds of banks at present, the Indian banks and the Indian banker, that is the Iodb® 
mahajan. Both of them advance money to industrial people on seeing that they have 
property. They never care to wait for the return of the money. They become so impatient 
after six months for the return of the money that it becomes almost impossible to continue 
the enterprise. In this tusser weaving industry a lot of money has been consumed. I had a 
hope that I would be able to go on. I knew that success was bound to come. But there was 
difficulty about money and I had to stop the enterprise. So my impression 4e that if thw®*® 
an industrial bank, a provincial industrialjbank, with a board of directors of industry, it *i 
greatly help industrial efforts. 

You understand of course that no bank conducted on safe lines would run the riak^ 
ending out depositors' money on fixed plant and buildings, because if there is a run on 
bank they could not realize their assets readily. So that the ordinary banks, as thqy 
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exist, would probably not be free to help industrial entormiua .V „„„ ... . „ 

S^that^n addition to thett banks theT.tSd Kmc ktod7 Y °J 

specially to make advances for the development of industries f Thav 
S tta »«—**» rf th. B«ri „k4 nould "V 

The first thing is to find out whether, from the technical it • , 

worth supporting?— That is the first thing to be looked into. P° view, the industry i* 

The pext thing is to provide the neoeseary technical staff ?— Yes 

*• tta, do» --J.U mud, hop, Tt bta&tifSSiSttC 

safe business. Ihe industrial bank would have to advance on the prospects of afKstw 
not on obvious visible assests Anv bank will advance money on ^eable st^k butS 
would not advance on the prospects of an industry. You have no proposal to ia£ 1 snpnS 
with regard to the organization of such an industrial bank ?-I have nothing to wy aboutE 

You simply wish to call our attention to the fact that there in a «ai 
, v’ision ,tl0n ' ^ herS 8h ° Uld technioal in8trn °tion, banking facility and Government super? 

We must not put the cart before the horse. We should not start the bank unless it has 
the means of finding out whether an industry is worth supporting. There is a great Hi to “ 

SusSkT?-YM n 8nSUre 6 C0DtlnU8nce of a ^ for dealing with a large number of minw 

do yoS L £& ^1^ WoufdTndLn 

money ? ; lf the G "« “* a *« - 

ther ° Wa8 Government supervision ?-Then capital would be forthcoming from 

Would you put money in it as a business man ?-I would put in my money. 

,, ®"£Jj wooW not be necessary in your opinion or desirable that Government should supply 

he capital ?-Thatit would not be nectary. I think the money would all come from the 
locality in which the took is started. There is enough money which goes to undeserving 
bankcrs whoarencvcrwilling to advance money to industrialists. They advance to zamin- 
dars. Ibis is the local state of affairs. If there were an industrial bank and Government had 
some sort of connection with it, then people would have confidence in the bank and thoy 
would naturally come forward to, deposit their money and the Government might help 
industrial undertakings in that way. 6 

Bon’ble Sir B. Jf. Mooktrjee .— You said that the directors of the industrial hank will 
recommend the advancing of the money. Will they be responsible for the money?— It will 
see whether the industry it likely to prove a successful one. 

And then tho shareholders will he satisfied ?— If it is a joint stock company then th« 
shareholders or rather the directors’ consent will be necessary. It should not be a joint 
stock company It must be a Government industrial bank. 

You said to 8ir Francis Stewart that the public will subscribe the money? — The public 
wouid .put deposits in the bank. The (apital would be entirely Government. I said that 
deposits would be forthcoming from the public. 

Supposing I am a Government official and have only been able to save 
a 1,1)00 rupees and I put that thousand rupees into the bank, would it be fair for the bank 
to lend it out in a way whioh will not make it possible for me to recover the money readily?— 
the bank would not lend out. There should be a percentage whioh would be given to 
industrial concerns. 6 

Supposing there was a run on the bank?— In that oase Government will have to 
come to the rescue. 

Bon' die Sir F. //. Stewart . — Supposing we call the institution a corporation and not a bank, 

• Was formed with the express purpose of advancing money to industries and intending 
investors took shares in it, would it be suitable ?— I wish to call it a bank. 

An industrial trust ? — 1 have no experience of banking but only of difficulties of obtain* 
1D g money. * 


•Witness No. 43. 
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tkose^ seven modes of Government aid, suggested in question 5, I Would prefer 

telp n ^? bere< ^ 8, 4, 5 and 7. Different industries will, however, require different sorts of 
P* Money grants-in-aid and Government subsidies, tending to create and promote 
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idleness, carelessness and reoklessness ought to be generally discouraged. But the Govern 
ment should at the same time take proper care to provide against the advantages over us derived 
by our rival foreign manufacturers, getting Government grant-in-aid and subsidies from 
their respective Governments. Being patroniz3d by their Governments by grants-in-aid and 
subsidies they oan very well afford to sell things manufactured by them at cost price, and 
unless this advantage, which they have over us, be effectively neutralized* by protective 
measures our industries can never hope to prosper. > 

Q* 6. — In all the methods, specially in method no. 3, there should always be* some son 
of Government oontrol, but this control should, in no case, extend beyond ^auditing 
of account, and providing against misuse of monies. In no base, there should be a Govern* 
ment Director. 


ftonser factories. ^ Qs. 7 & 8.— My experience as regards pioneer Government factories is nil'; but, I think 
it is urgently needed, that the Government should establish pioneer factories to lead the wav 
and by way of setting examples to our oountrymen. Being conservatives of conservatives • 
naturally they are not of enterprising spirits., They will not stir and sot up a business unless 
they are sore that some one has already been successful in some such enterprise. The Govern- 
ment pioneer factories should exist simply for the purpose of setting examples to the people and 
should be handed over to private companies or capitalists as soon as their purposes are 
served and as soon as they become profitable concerns. Conversion of successful pioneering 
experiments to permanent Government enterprises should be discouraged, as it is not 
advisable, that there should be competition, as between the Government factories and those 
belonging to private companies or capitalists. 


Co-operative 

societies. 



Q. II. — I have known oo-operative oredit societies giving loans to raiyats. Bat lam sorry 
to say that, in most oases, the noble ends of the co-operativo oredit societies have been 
frustrated. The improvident raiyats take loans from them, and, instead of spending the 
same for the purposes for which they are taken, spend for extravagant purposes, such as 
marriages, eta, and the result invariably is that they are tempted to live beyond their means 
and ultimately find it too much for them to clear off their debts to the societies and also to 
pay the rents due by them to their landlords. The co-operative oredit societies would do 
well to be more careful, to see that the monies taken from them are spent for the purposes 
for which they are taken. They would also do well to advance money to the raiyats with 
the recommendation or approval or their landlords. This will, I hope, minimise the chanoe 
of the raiyats’ squandering away the money obtained from the societies. I do not know any 
instance of any other industries in our district getting loan from the co-operative credit 
societies, nor do I know if any such industries have developed by the help of the co-operative 
credit societies. # 

Q» 110. — As a mica miner, I get mica raised from my mines, have it cleansed and cut, and 
sell it to merchants in Calcutta, by whom it is shipped abroad. Other mioa miners also 
either sell it here in India or ship it off to other count lies. I would suggest that the 
Government be asked to consult experts to ascertain, if it is feasible to establish mica 
factories hero in India, bo that we may have quite a new industry, which on acoount of onr 
ignorance and negligence has hitherto been carried on solely by enterprising men of other 
countries. If the opinion of the experts be in favour of my suggestion, the Government 
might be asked to arrange for lending to capitalists or companies in India, willing to establish 
such factories, the servioes of experts for helping them in establishing such factories. 


Obal evidence, j7th November 1916. 

President .— I understand you to say that raiyats have taken money from co-operative 
credit societies, but instead of spending the money on the industries, or rather the agricul- 
ture for which the money was intended, some of it has been spent on marriage ceremonies and 
other customs of the kind that are expensive ? — Yes. 

We have heard this complaint in various places about the way in which the poor people 
are practically bound down by these customs. It is very difficult for a nftn in a village or 
in any town, when a custom has been established, to break loose from it ?— 1 They take money 
not for marriages but for agricultural purposes. 

Do you think there is any hope of getting the people to realize that these elpensive 
nonies are of no teal value from the point of view of religion or anything else ?— I 


ceremonies 
not. 


.It is difficult to 

Is there any social movement among people of your class to help poorer people; ^ 
elementary education do it ? — It will take a very long time by education. There should w 
some eheck on the money taken from the 'society. 

Is there no kind of social organization of a private kind to help the villager to br^ 
free from these customs ?— As the messes of people are uneducated it would be difficult 
private sooial organizations, if there be any, to bring out an appreciable change. 


But people will get into debt to carry out expensive ceremonies ?- 
into debt for these ceremonies, as no one will lend them the money. 
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their ?n a ne<Lary Ind expensive ?!-$>* Sthbtheneit foT Rations. *"* 

Don't yon think it a stumbling block to their advanoamonf ? T «.• i .l 

customs are so much a stumbling bfock. advancement ?-I dent thmk these 

Money spent on marriage Ceremonies ; does not thes preove a stumbling block ?— I 
link so. . c 


tliink 


do not 


You don’t know of any special social movement for the purpose of getting the people to 
adopt simpler tastes ?— I don t know of any among those lower classes. * 

The same difficulty exists in England. A lot of poor people are finer! very heavilv 
liecause they will go m for cxjiensive funerals, but there is a great tendenoy ^with the 
growth of education, to give up these ideas. ] understand von • Wl . . 

fn the Jluzaribagh district ?-No, in the Gaya dis£ 7 ”* " rawa mm,n » 

« 

Your mica is raised and when cleaned and cut, sent to merchants in Calcutta . 

,ped abroad, and you any that it ought to be feasible to establish mica factories here 

\A hot- Ha vais rnann « 1* .i. n t «... i«vv»ui.d "WU 


i onr iniu .1 10 ruuvu auu wnen cleaned and cut, sent to merchants in Calcutta and 
shipped abroad, and you say that it ought to be feasible to establish mica factories he 
Indn. \1 hat do you mean by a mioa factory?— I mean factories in which things of mica 
are made. We do not know even what things are made of mica. 8 

There are scores of things made of mioa, but you oould not establish • factories for the 
sake of mica Mioa is used for instance, in the construction of dynamos. l)o you want 
dvnamo factories i established ? -No, say, for instance, micanite. Small pieces of mica are 
split and pasted together and made into big sheets. These things could he made here. There 
are many other tilings which we «lo not know. 


The manuf.ioture of mioanito is one of the objects whieh 1 have marked down as suitable 
for further research work. We have a certain amount of information as to how micanite i« 
made. Me know what is wanted of the mici miner in India in the way of splittings You 
know how thoy are made in your mine and sent out of the country. We know that 
thoy arc cemented together m some way with cement, the composition of which is kept a 
setrel. These are moulded i;.to shape to take the place of sheet mica. A certain amount 
of research work is necessary to find cut what kind of coinent is suitable for the 
jurpose and what treatment the mica should undergo in order to form a useful sheet 
of micanite. That cannot be done without a good dcil of research work. So that your 
suggestion does agree with the one that we have already noted, only I am not quite sure what 
y.u mean by having a mica factory e|tablished. That is what you mean ?— Not only mica- 
nitc : we do not know what other things are made of mica. 


Are your mioa mines entirely in Government land, or in zomindari land ?— In zemindari 
land. 

So that the Government of India Mining Rules do not apply to you ? J'o. 

liable Sir F. H. Stewart .— In regard to your answer to question 6, the auditing of 
accounts may come after the mischief has been done and the public money wasted ?— It should 
also bo seen that the money is not spent on any other thing. 

How are you going to find that control ? The auditing of accounts oorncs after the 
money lias already been spent ?— By providing against the misuse of the money. 

How will you do that ?— You will havo men from Government to cheek the accounts and 
we that the money is not spent on any other thing. 

Will this continue all the time ; from the time the money is given ? — Yes. 

lou don't think that would be met by Government nominating directors ?‘-The directors 
will have everything in their hands. 

y oxi think that Government should not nominate a director ?— Not directors, but 
something like inspectors. 

no 1 ^ j ia ^ y°ur objection to Government nominating directors ?— The capitalists will have 
lan< l‘ % having directors, instead of facilitating work, it will hamper work. 

anil w av ? -Suppose the capitalists want to do something ; the director^ will come 

111 B ay, Don't ck> it" The work will be hampered. 

• Gover^ ^ ° Was one the Board, there would be 5*or 6 directors, of which one would be a 
I did nmftu t director ? — 1 have no objection then, if only one will be a Government director* 
not quite understand the question. 
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Mr. H. R. T. S. Pkbrott, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner of the Santal Parganas. 
Written Evidence. 

7 . — financial aid to industrial enterprises . 

OoTornment It Hocms to me that the nature and method of the assistance that should be given h 

aiaUtenoo. Government to industries must depend to a great extent <m the nature of the industries, I 

suggest the following broad classification of Indian industries : — 

(1) The big industries of western type with headquarters in the presidency town 

These would derive indirect, help by means of anythmg that benefits the othe 
classes. * 

(2) Mid ! le industries of Indian typo, largely conducted by Marwaris, e.g., oil-millg 

sugar-mills, etc. This kind of industry is generally individualistic in type. 1 

(8) The small manual village industrips, weaving, carpou' ry, metal-work, pottery, etc. 

(4) Raw material industries, sabe , hides, clays, rnyrabolams, silk-worms, lac, jute 
etc. 1 


It seems to me that if Government Assistance is to be given to these industries, it should 
be principally directed to the assistance of classes (8) and (4). Classes (1) and (2) will inevitably 
l>enetit indirectly. J 


Ptnanoing rfenolos. 


Oo-operAtiTC 

looiutiefl. 


Demonstration 

fiuituries. 


8nr?eyt for 
industrial 

ytlfpOMB. 


Oommeroial 


1 think the best forms which such assistance should assume would ho the folWing:— 

(a) Industrial loans on the lines of Land Improvement and Agricultural loanB. 

(b) The encouragement of co-operative effort. 

I think there probably exist special oases of industries of classes (!) and (2) which might 
receive assistance at the hands of Government Ify — 

(«) guaranteeing Government purchase of products for limited periods, 

(//) the offer of facilities for getting land. 

Suoh an industry is, in my opinion, the sabe industry, on which I am submitting a 
separate note.* That industry is partly class (2) and partly olass (4). 

1 think many of the smaller industries in classes (:t) and (4) are greatly hampered by 
want of c apital. 1 know that such industries, as weaving (both cotton and tassar), lac and 
silk-worm production, suffer much in my district for want of a little capital. 1 also think that 
cert iin industries of class (2), such as oil-mills, could be considerably extended if more cajital 
were forthcoming, as the supply of oil- seeds is consul .Tivbly greater than what is required by 
the existing local mills. 

I think an effort should be made to build up a banking system on co-operative lines 
from below, as has, in fact, been done to some extent in the case of agricultural oo-oporative 
banks. It appears to me that the main feature of Indian money-lending is that a man will 
not lend money unless he can see and understand what the borrower is doing with it. I think 
a co-opeiative system with its roots in the village* would go far to produoe that mutual 
confidence which is now conspicuous by its absence- I append a separate note on the subject 
of co-operation as applied to village industries (Appendix A). A co-operative provincial 
bank, lmlit up from both industrial and co-oi>erative efforts in the village*, would attract large 
deposits and ultimately he in a position to linai.ee industries of larger type, such as those 
comprised in class (2). 

The following local industries, it has occurred to me, are industries to which co-opera- 
tive principles might with advantage be applied — weaving, lac and tassar cultivation, poultry 
and fruit-growing. The organization would, of course, vary with the nature of the industry. 

//, — Technical aid lo industries 

I much doul.t if demonstration factories would serve any really useful purpose. F« r 
industries of class (3), I think industrial department* for demonstMtifln purposes might » 
run in connection with agricultural demonstration farms at district headquarters. 

Speaking for my own district I think that an industrial survey would be fruitful of 
results. Its object would be to gather the possibilities of the area in respo.t of raw materuu, 
as well as to discover the most suitable tu ides of giving assistance to the smaller industn 
and the production of raw material, 

777 .— Assistance in marketing products . 

I am of opinion that a small commercial and industrial museum on a humble scale** 
the headquarters of each district, or, at any rate, at divisional headqugfters would be 
gnat benofit. It would enable any one who wanted information regarding the 
possibilities of any district to obtain it af first hand. Such institutions should not, of *>" » 
be on an expensive soale. Such district museums might also be made to serve the purpow* . 
of advertising the products of the local cottage industries. ^ 
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If co-operative methods could be sucisesafully applied to village industries in the 

suggested in my note on co-operatijn, I think tb it sales agencies for the products of 
^T 'ndufrtrics would be a natural development. An effort would, at any rate, be made 
m 1 ! ■ jjQ j m , n ediate touch with the more remote markets. Co-operative methods applied to 
•udustries with this object alone in view would, I think, prove most valuable. 

lU An industrial exhibition on a small scale was held annually at Dumka until the War Exhibitions. 

k • out. I think the weakness of such exhibitions consists in the fact that unless a very 
^ r ° ful scrutiny over exhibits can be cxcro^ed, tho same exhibits will be produced year after 

1 doubt if any real benefit is obtained by such exhibitions. There is also a tendency 
r^il 'in to deve op into a mere tamasha. I think that an industrial mu eum might be made 
tT^erve far more useful purposes by way of demonstration. 

Unless trade representatives could be found who possess a very comprehensive know- Trade represents. 
, of Indian industries, I doubt if they would be of very much use, except as a medium tivu# * 
f makin" enquiries. It is difficult to see how men possessed of a comprehensive knowledge 
f Indian industries are to be found. Prubibly partners of some of the largest firms which 
l, 1 in a dozen or more forms of commercial aotivity, might be suitable, but such would 
1 f -ally place a very high value on their services, and the system would prove very expensive. 

Otherwise it might he possible) to train a class of industrial expert* for the purpose. I am not 
quite clear, however, that 1 properly undersold the question. 

4 Trade repr^ontatives officially accredited from one province to another seem hardly 
necessary. Particular trades tan erapby commercial travellers, if necessary. 

IV.— Other forms of Government nid to industries. 

I know of no oheck imposed on industrial development in this province by the laud land policy- 
policy of Government. 

1 think the Waste Lands Manual meets the case for concessions of land so far as 
mining is concerned. 

In this province laud can only be acquired under Act I of 189 1 for a public purpose. I 
have come across one or two cases in whioh ignorant and grasping proprietors have “ squeezed ’ 
industrial enterprises to some extent. ()*» Hie other hand, it is a very delate matter to inter- 
i™. „ proprietary rights, which have not been interfered with since the l ermauent Settle- 
ment 1 would not. recommend aiiy change in the existing law. There is a special law of 
acquisition in the Santal Parganas, which enables a proprietor to acquire village lands for the 
lelft of the ettate subjeot to the approval of the Deputy Commissioner. 

V .— Training of labour and mpervuiou. 

1 think more industrial s.hnol* would do much to improve the labourers’ efficiency 
and skill. 1 have principally studied the matter from the point of view of benefitting abort- 
ir'inals. I am personally convinced that f. r the aboriginal peoples industrial education will 
Jrovc far more beneficial than academic education, though, of course, 1 would not neglect tho 
latter. I must admit 1 have no experience of industrial schools in other districts. 

Wc have an industrial school at Benagaria. A night school to provide aeadomie 
education is attached, and is working well. We have also a night school for sl 6s employs at 
Sakbgaui, which is reported on very favourably by the educational officers. 1 think pro- 
vision should always Ihj made for aeadomie education, as ii is hopeless to expet n |. 

to bo roal I v efficient if he has no general education. When industrial sehoo s are waduth® 
upfftn of local missions, this is assured: otherwise prevision can be made by the Education 
Department. There ought never 10 be any difficulty about this. 

1 eertiinly think industrial schools should be placed under the Department of 


Industrial Sobjolf. 


unlv ininx industrial scihmub ~ — - * ... 

The Education Department has quite enough to do already wi^o^ add^ to 
its burdens. 1 would confine inspection to the Direihir ot lndustr^ ^jmd to tlio Dn,tt,ot 


Industries. 


ito uuiuciiis. X wuuiu wuiuw mnin-wsiv.. w- -- 1 j. oauiiii fill! in mV 

Officer, and to any expert detailed for the purpose by the former. It is very essential, in my 
opinion, that the District Officer should take a lively interest in the schools. ^ 

I venture to think the University Course. I have outlined in m, '■*«» £ 
regarding colleges of cimmeroe would provide, .after one or two you s pi o. 
workshop, mi udequtae supply of supervisors and skilled managers. 

My own conviofcion is that what is principally warning in theTatter^in 

those of class (1), is" capital and business-like methods, and J doub iu formation 

he acquired by Fending a student to another country. I also t m ^ P , , m nw%A 


as regards 
expensive 


, l, y. 8 t0 r- HlSTroce sr oan be ohtaiU by other and less 

i business organizations and industrial processes oa , , . • i es 

means. I think, howpver, that facilities should be afforded in very special cases. 
VL— General official admimtlration and organization. 

1 W»l theis .k«M b. . 

Aspect to the Looal Government as the Director of Agncultu , 
consisting of i— . 

A representative of the Marwari community, 

1 L i!... ..... ill t tld II si triflC 


A representative of each big industry 
in the province, 

A representative of railways, 


A representative of small industries, 

The Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 
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Study of foreign 
method*. 


Colleges of com- 
merce. 


The Director should have executive powers under the Local Government with 
budgeted funds and should be the administrator of industrial loans and of industrial (0 . 
operative credit. 1 think the Provincial Director of Industries should he an official, but alio 
an expert in the sense that he should, if possible, be afforded the opportunity of acquiring 
cither by means of study-leave or otherwise, a general knowledge of industrial condition! 
both in India and other countries, I think there are objections to the appointment of a bud* 
ness-man to the post. Iu the first place, no really successful business-man would acoept such 
a post. Wc do not want an unsuccessful business-man for the post. In the second place, a 
business-man has generally had experience of only one industry or allied group of industries 
What is wanted is a broad view of industry as a whole, combined with administrative ex- 
perience, and, if possible, an intimate knowledge of the people of the mufassal, their 
modes of thought and political economy. 

The Director should have an expert staff such as would enable him to get immediate 
advice on all cxjiert matters as they arise. 

Til.— Organization of technical and scientific departments of Governmnl . 

There should be an Industrial Adviser to the Government of India. lie could be 
reoruited from the ranks of the Provincial Directors. Whether an Additional Member of 
Council would be necessary or not, 1 cannot say. The Local Governments should, in toy 
opinion, be allowed a very wide discretion in industrial matters. An Imperial Department 
would, I think, be a great mistake, particularly in the interests of indigenous Indian industries, 
whioh can be best fostored by the people in immediate contact with them. Possibly a solution 
might be found by making class (1) industries the affair of an Imperial Department, while 
leaving classes (2), (3) and (4) to the Local Governments. 


.1 think there should bo one or, perhaps, two Imperial Research Institutes for the whole 
of India- These should be very thoroughly equipped with chemical laboratories. They could 
be divided into departments for each industry calling lor research work. These would, I take 
it, be mostly the industries which involve ihemical processes. A very thorough knowledge of 
chemistry, both organic and inorganic, would be necessary to the research students. 


I would draw a distinction between research proper and mere exju'riments. Experi- 
ments might be conducted anywhere. The Directors of Industries might have experimental 
departments. I would not cumber the research departments with industrial experiments. Take, 
for example, the question of selection of wood for making matobes where the selection had 
to be mado from a limited area. Experiments with various kinds of wood could, easily he 
made by the Provincial Director. 

1 think that research work in such directions as cri and fastur cultivation should be 
left with the Agrioulture Department. 


There should certainly be Government control over research as over every othor 
department. 1 think it should be lmj>erial control- 

1 think Government experts should be given facilities as may seem necessary for 
studying conditions and methods in othor countries. 


I think it would be a good thing if there were in each province a commercial 
college affiliated to the provincial University where such e&ists. I would suggest the 
following subjects for a commercial course: — 

Elementary Mathematics, Geography, Survey, Accounts, Precis writing, Shorthand and 
Typewriting, Political Economy, Chemistry, Geology, Indian Currency system, Hanking 
systems, and Co-operative Societies. 

The course could be spread over thiee years. Those who acquit themselves well could be 
given scholarships to enable them to take up restarch work at the Inqjerial Research Institute 
after a further one year's course of chemistry. The bulk of the students, on completion of the 
three years' course, would go in for one or two veins’ practical work before f entering a business. 
Probably at first it would be necessary to limit the number of boys allowed to take such a 
course. 

TIL — Government organization for the collection and distribution of commercial intelligence . 


I thiuk it would be a ^ood thing if a sort of district commercial intelligencer were 
prepared in each district giving information regarding all industries (hat exist in the district* 
The form I w ould suggest for this would be as follows : — 

[a) Description of industry, and kind of people employed. 

{b) Any peculiar or interesting feature, past or present. 

(c) Extent of industry. Is it increasing or decreasing ? The number of 

engaged in it. ‘ 

(d) Markets, proximate or remote ; lines of trade. 

(*) Any particular wishes of those engaged in the industry as regaids its future 


(/) Any suggestion regarding help or encouragement. 
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An intelligencer of this kind wonld assist the • . 

conditions. It could bo kept in the district office and insDedJd inf ? rm , atlon of local 

to defray the oost of renewal from time to time and keeni^ i/ t P ayment of a small fee 

8 n rl ,lied to the Director of Commercial Intelligent if Efjy, A C ° Py cou,dl «* 

^ IX.-Other form of Government action and organization. 

I have not experienced any difficulty in the workina- /rf fi • • , 

n,l *(]»]«)■ working of the mining and prospoeting Mining «.a pro* 

111 • w peoting rnlw. 


Land ofeertein firms for this wood for the manufacture o M^iaSlzIl 

do»-d Mock. »i*k ”"* «"** f«. tlm tarar worms >nd 1,1 and pd„ traa for broad lao, lb, 

StfiSErJar t ** ■ i, “ taHo, ^ -»** 


A, - General . 


1 am submitting a separate note* on the ,abe industry, an industry which has, owing t« i„durtri M Medlai 
frailc disputes, come under my personal notice*. 5 dovelupmeX.*^^ 

b peaking ns 11 layman, and with the greatest deference to expert opinion. I would 
venture to suggest on general grounds the following industries as industries that might be 
extended ® 


Indigo, sugar, tanning, glass, paper, fruit canning. 

I also think that possibly umbrellas might be made iu India. 

1 kn«»w the existence of certain raw materials which might be developed, but I think « 
enquiries by experts would iirst be necessary, as suggested in iny answer to question regarding " ** ** 

surveys for industrial purposes. 


APPENDIX A. 

NoTK ON CO-OrKllA.TIOX. 

The people engaged in village industries either occur in groups of families more or less 
inter-related in the bigger h(ils } or in mu'di smaller groups scattered about the country. 

In 1 he ease of the former, the question of applying co-operative principles is much 
simpler than in the case of the latter. The development will, in fact, be similar in character 
to that of the agricultural societies. The operatives will join thomselves together into a 
co-operative society, each individual accepting joint and unlimited liability for the debts of 
all the rest. A panchayat tor executive purposes would he selected within the society itself, 
and this panehayat would arrange lor the financing of the society either by obtaining deposits 
or by borrowing money on the joint security of the society from the industrial loans fund. 
One (liilerenee between Bueh a society and the present agricultural societies would consist in 
the fart that, the members of co-operative societies oidy require loans at certain periods of the 
\ear, ur, iu certain cases, larger loans running over some years, while the members of such an 
industrial society, as has been described above, would bi in continual need of small sums for 
the purchase ol raw material^ marketing of their products, etc. The recoveries would also be 
spread over I lie year in small driblets. A constant and careful supervision and account- 
keeping would be called for on tho part of the governing panehayat. This would involve 
careful nursing in the first stage of such societies. Co-operative principles might also be 
applied not merely to the financing of such societies, but. also to the assembling of raw material 
and marketing tbo finished product. It seeinB to me that under the existing conditions, an 
mnrionNC amount of time is wasted and human energy dissipated by each individual worker 
walking long distances to and from hU*. Where the number of families engaged in the 
industry is big enough, they could arrange to employ one man with a cart to market the 
produce and also to purchase fresh raw material. No doubt the form which the co-operative 
organization would take would ultimately depend very much on the nature of the industry. 
An industry like weaving obviously lends itself to co-operative effort. 

As regards the scattered groups of operatives found here and there; in the villages* 
think they also could in many cases be combined into groups in such a way as to render 
jjo-opcralion possible. Where the families or small groups of families are far separated cither 
*y distance, or caste, or want of mutual interest, then the application ol co-operative principles 
becomes a matter of difficulty. Such detached industries could, however, be greatly helped 
by ordinary industrial loans. There is, however, another form of co-operative organ ization 
which might possibly be applied to suolf detaohed industries. Where the ojjeratives are few in 
number and poor, and where the consumers arc mostly people of the same village, or of very 
n< i ar villages, a community of interests oxists between the producers and consumers which 
I,l 4jht be made ut-e of for co-operative purposes. A punohayat could be appointed which cou 
°' tain Uw initial capital necessary, paitly by subscription and partly by means of an industrial 
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loan granted on the joint and unlimited security of the members of the society. Th& 
panchayat could then finance the operatives by means of small loans granted as might he 
necessary, the rate of interest being a little higher than t je rato paid for industrial foam, 
A fund would thus be built up for the improvement of the industry with beneficial results to 
both produoers and consumers. Such a fund would in time, no doubt, enable the society to send 
a youth to be trained in an industrial school, some arrangement being made for the subsequent 
reimbursement to the fund of the expenses entailed. I merely throw this out by way of 
suggestion. The development is one which would oome naturally at a later stage. r 

As the number of co-operative societies increased, a regular banking By stem would 
become necessary. The surplus funds might be deposited in some existing agricultural bank. 
I think there is a stage at whioh agricultural and industrial co-operative funds should be 
amalgamated so as to enable the one to strengthen the other Thus in time the provincial 
oo-operative bank would finance both village agriculture and village industries. 

Beady facilities for industrial education seem essential to the success of any co-opera- 
tive scheme. I would go so far as to advocate the setting up of an industrial school iu each 
subdivision, certainly in eaoh district, if not in "each subdivision. An Industrial Department 
with a Provincial Director at the head, would provide the neoessary dement of continuity, 
both in policy and irtercst. It would, of course, be one of the principal duties of the Director 
of Industries, I take it, to visit all industrial soliools and co-operative societies. 

{Mr. Perrotl also gave confidential evidence . ) 


Okal Evidence, 17th Novehbek 1916. 

President. — How long have you beon in the Civil Service ? — Sixteen years. 

In this province ? — Yes. '• 

Your views therefore represent the problem that we are up against from the point 
of view of Bihar ? — Yes, but they are my own private views only. 

You advocate the formation of commercial museums at the head-quarters of districts or at 
the divisional headquarters ? — \ es. 

You know the Calcutta Commercial Museum? — I do not. 

In the Calcutta Commercial Museum they exhibit not only the article but the name of 
the maker and the price of the article. It would be obviously impossible, 1 take it, to carry 
on this Bystem at the headquarters of each division, as it ^ould be difficult to get a staff that 
would keep abreast of the time in the mutcer of prices ? — 1 understand you to mean that the 
museum Bhould be a kind of advertising agency. If that be so 1 think it could nob be done 
at the divisional hoadquarterR. 

You would prefer something like sales agencies.to commercial museums ?— I am not quite 
sure about the meaning of sales agencies. 

It is an institution that reoeives fnmthe villager articles for sale at the fairest price 
obtainable and registers orders from customer* for execution by the village workers?— I have 
doubts, whether a museum would fulfil that purpose. 1 think it should be confined to being au 
advertising agency. It would {terform two functions ; one is, to enable outsiders who wanted 
to know somthing about the possibilities of the district to come for themselves and see the 
things with their own eyes, see what sort of raw material there was and what kind of cottage 
products, and on the other hand it would serve as an advertising agency. 

You do not think there is a danger of a small museum of that kind becoming dusty and 
neglected ? — I think it would depend very much, of course, on the amount of local interest 
taken in the matter. Generally, I do not think that it would become dusty— not in those 
districts where there was really anything worth seeing. « 

You say of trade representatives, “Unless trade representatives could be found who 
possess a very comprehensive knowledge of Indian industries, 1 doubt they would be of very 
much use, except as a medium for making enquiries /' Don’t you think that if we develop 
in India a system of departments of industries in the different provinces and if those depart- 
ments me properly manned with a director and sufficient assistants we shall gradually build 
np a body of officials who will have a fairly comprehensive knowledge of Indian industries " 
Undoubtedly so. 

l>o you think that if the trado representatives abroad are drawn from men of that olaw 
they would benefit the Indian industries ? — I think they would. A 

In paragraph 16 you say with referent to the application of the land Acquisition Aot 
to aoquire land for an industrial jmrpose, “On the other hand, it is a very delicate matter to 
interfere with proprietary rights.’' Don't y.ou think that the time is oome in India when 
we have to consider the general interests of the oountry as sometimes superseding local and 
private interests ?— My personal view is that it is. 
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you would not like to make any proposal with 
to to hoed ?— The question is one of jpeat difficulty, x uima mine interests ot industry 
it may be advisable to give very hm.teJ and carefully protected powers to interfero perhaps 
wi«b proprietorship, but the diffioulty of defining these and the method of using them seem 
to be very great 


regard to how these difficulties have 
I think in the interests ot industry 


Would it be possible to frame an Aot so that due regard may be paid to these estab- 
fished rights when it is known to a recognized authority that an industry cannot be started 
or cannot succeed unless it gets certain lands, water rights or means of access ?— If an 
industry was in the opinion of some competent authority or the Local Government 
one that would benelit the looality, I think that would justify interference with proprietary 
rights. 

The Land Acquisition Act, as framed at present, is designed to promote "the acquisition 
of land for a public purpose ?— Yes. 


Would it be possible to extend the meaning of the ,Act to this extent that it would be 
justifiable fora recognized authority to Fay that an industrial enterprise is really in the interest 
of the public in spite of the fact that tho person or company who undertakes the enterprise 
makes a profit ?— I think it would be clearly justifiable in the easel mentioned, that is to 
say, where the locality would obviously benelit by tho industry, but I am not quite sure l am 
prepared to go further. The power to decide whether an industry would or would not be in 
the intercuts of the district, I should think, should rest with the Local Government. 

• 

You think that the people generally would be willing to acoept some legislation of the 
kind i*— Tho only people who might object, of course, are the landlord. No body else would 
object. 1 could not say whether the landlords would or would not object. 

In paragraph 35 yoti say, <l The Forest Department is at. present planting dosed blocks 
with (jamhar trees in the Santal Parganas. This is to meet the demand of certain firms 
for this wood for the manufacture of bobbins. ** Who has decided that this wood is suitable 
ft>r the manufacture of bobbins f — I do not know. I know tho firm concerned. 


Is it the same wood as what they call haldu in the United Provinces ?— Iam not sure. 

• 

There is an enterprise being organized there for the manufacture of bobbins from haldn 
and so far as we can judge from hearsay there are favourable conditions looally for tho 
successful manufacture of bobbins. 1 want to know whether the enterprise you refer to has 
bien before the Forest Economist ? — I do not think so. Not to my knowledge. 

Would an industry of the kind be referred to you as the Doputy Commissioner of the 
Santal Pargana- ? — Generally it would be referred to me. 

W hose business would it be to be quite Buro that this enterprise was being undertaken 
with due regard to similar enterprises elsewhere in India ? — The Forest Departments. 

In dealing with the development of the lac industry, would you not require technical 
advice of a special kind ? — I think so undoubtedly. 

r Has the Local Government got an expert to deal with questions connected with lao indus- 
try ?— Not to my knowledge. 

Is it possible that an industry of this kind may bo undertaken by officials without suffi- 
cient expert guidance ? — No, I do not think so, because so far we have not interfered with the 
industry. 

But perhaps you ought to interfere with the industry ? — I think that is where we want 
expert guidance to enable us to know what industry should be developed. 

The net result of your observations is that we have insufficient technical and scientific ex- 
perts to give reliable and authoritative advice on most of these things ? Yes, with the 
exception of tusser silk. 

i Have you sufficient guidance in that matter ?-*I understand that tusser silk industry 18 

taken up fbry thoroughly at Fusa. 

the technical and scientific work ought to be the business 
ihat the research work ought to be the business of the 
have an Imperial Department of Industry in which the 
no say. 


n* i ^ 0U ! r 18 > * understand, tha 

oi impena 1 departments ?— I think 
fnpenal departments. I would not 
ovmcial Governments would have 
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Would it satisfy you if you had a Provincial Director of Industries to guide and control 
the cottage industries and to act as channels of communication to all the different departments 
concerned, acting in fact, as a s irt of provincial switchboard, for the inquirer to be put into 
communication with the propor person who has the information, whether he is an Imperial or 
a local officer, while the purely technical and scientific work was done by the Imperial Depart-' 
ment ? — Yes. 

Would it not be very difficult for each Local Government to provide all the experts 
required for tho various industries V— My idea was that there should be an expert staff for the 
whole of India and it should be a movable staff, so that if oue partied ir provincial Director 
wanted a lac expert, he could ask for one and got one within a reasonable time. 

The Government of India Technical Departments would, in fact, Jbe the central reservoi* 
from which the Provincial Governments could obtain advice when required ? — Yes. 

Have yon thought out the question as to whether it would he better to have, say, a 
Chemical department for the Government of India dealing with chemical problems of all 
kinds throughout India iu tin matter of research, or whether it would be bettor to have a 
research institute in the south of India de.ili ug with botany, zoology, and all the other form® 
of scientific research, and another such composite institute in the north of India. Which do 
you think would be a m >rc efficient system of classification ? —I find it rather diffioult to Bee 
the bearing of subject b like biology apd zoology on industrial matters. 

What about insect pests on tea, coffee, etc.? — That kind of research seems to me to 
come more properly within the purview of the Agricultural Department. 

But some of them might com^ under the Forest Department ?— Yes. 

Let us then narrow the quest-on to entomology. Is it better to have one department 
containing all entomologies with a common reference collection and library undertaking work 
for the Forest Department, for the Agricultural Department, planters and all others, or is it 
better for the Agricultural Department to have its own entomologist and the Forest Depart- 
ment to have its own entomologist, separate from one another, with different collections, 
different reference libraries, and different laboratories ? — I think that if there was much 
overlapping, it would bo highly desirable to have the whole thing in one place certainly, but 
if there was a small amount of overlapping I do not think it would he open to objection. 


If it were possible to provide a fully equipped entomological department for agriculture 
and a fully equipped entomological department for forestry, from the administrative point of 
view, the two deportments might he separate. But is it possiblo to provido in this country a full 
reference museum for entomology dealing with forest products and another complete reference 
museum for entomology dealing with agriculture products V — It would be possible of course. 
It is a question largely of cost, I take it. 

Ajairt from cost, specimens are not obtained in a day. Separate collections of insects have 
already been ma3e, for instance, at the Calcutta Museum, at Debra Dun, at Pusa, and at various 
agricultural colleges. Is this system likely to conduce to efficiency f It inight make for 
e hciency to have the whole of the entomological work done in one place, and similarly for each 
of the otln r departments; but, on the other hand, so long as there is no was'ie from overlap- 
ping, 1 should say it is just possible that having entomological work done in two places may 
lead to a certain amount of healt hy competition. 


Consider the question from another point of view. If you are going to get the best man 
you will have to give him suitable prospects. Would it be possible to maintain a service that 
would open to the junior scientific men sufficient prospects if you split your zoologists into 
these different groups ? Would it not be easier to maintain a zoological department so that 
a junior officer may hope some day to become the head of the zoologists in India ? I thm 
it would be pounder. 


Could you now, with those arguments, h» lance in your mind which, in Uhe interests of the 
country, would be the best form of classification— the splitting up of zoologists, making them 
handmai ds to different departments, or the formation of one zoologioal department covering »U 
phases of zoology, imaking |it available, like any other sorvioe of India, for # the help of other 
departments and the general public ?— I think 1 would have a single department. 

If other departments like the Forest department could borrow experts when they wanted 
them, without delay, then I think it would work very well. I am not qualified, however, 
speak on this point. I know very little about the Forest Department. 

You propose what you call the district intclligeucer system by which at the district 
headquarters a list of all the industries will be kept approximately up-to-date. * There wiu, 
course, be a danger of such a list getting out- of date and I take it for granted that you pr* 
that that list should he inspected regularly by the Director of Industriea for the province — 

Honb’le Sir F. H. Stewart .— You say, “ There is a special law of acquisition injthe Santsl 
Parganas, which enables a proprietor to acquire village lands for. tho benefit of the 
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•abject to the approval of the Deputy Commiazioaer’’. WiU yon plea* explain this • little 
more folly ?— Suppose a Calcutta hrm has discovered coal in the Saatal Parmnu and wishes 
to work it and wta a leaw from a proprietor. Then a part of the land whioh it wae desired 
to take up may be covered with niyati holdings or possibly village waste land, or what they 
call foekar land which ia land reserved for village grazing purposes. That land eonld lie 
acquired by tj» e proprietor in this way. The proprietor would put in a petition before the Sub- 
divisional Officer aakiiy to be allowed to acquire this land. Then the Subdivisional Officer 
would wofk out the rates of compensation for the various kinds of land to be acquired and 
prepare the case and would send it np to the Deputy Commissioner, and the Deputy Commis- 
sioner would, if he thought the purpose was one which would benefit the estate of that 
particular proprietor, sanolion the acquisition. In cases where the proprietor wanted to acquire 
land for a purpose whioh the Deputy Commissioner considered was manifestly oontrary 
to the local good, then he would refusi. He would cxeroise a very wide discretion. 

The Deputy Commissioner’s decision would be final, subjeot to appeal to the Commis- 
sioner ?— Yes, subject to appeal to the Commisqjoner. 

Is it often exercised ? — Very often. 


Is it peculiar to the Santat Parganas?— So f ar as I am aware it is peculiar to the 
Santal Parganas. The regulation is one whioh applies only to the Sautal Parg anas 

The Land Acquisition Aot of 1904 is Imperial ?— Yos. Ours is purely a local Act and it 
only onables a proprietor to acquire the rights subordinate to him. It does not enable us to 
acquire the proprietor’s rights. 

Have you got the tinkottiyak system f — No. 

With reference to your suggestion as to the Advisory Board, who do you think should be 
the chairman of the Provincial Advisory Board? -The Director of Industries should be the 
chairman. 

You say that the Board’s sanction should be purely advisory and that the Director's 
should be ex ecut ive ? - -Yes. 

Do you think tint would work in practice ? — I think it would. 

You mean that the Local Government would piss a budget Bub.uittad by the Director of 
Industries and he would have power to gp ;nd the funds ? — Yea. 

Without the further control of the Locil Government ?— I Subject to the general control 
of the Local Government. 

Not subject to the control of tho Board of Industries ?— No. 


Then you say that you think th it- tin provincial Director of Industries should be an 
official. We hive had a giod many replies on that subject. Most of the people at another 
centre have thought that a business man would be necessary. Would j r ou qualify your opinion 
with regard to the needs of different provinces ? — I have no experience of other provinces* 

With reference to your suggestion about the commercial college at what age would you 
send students to that college ? — Sixteen to nineteen. 

And then two years more practical training. It would be a long and expensive edu- 
cation ? — I doubt if it would be more expensive than the education for tho Medical and the Bar. 

You put down a very comprehensive list of subjects. Would you include commercial 
English ? — I do not know what it is. 


Would you say that an average In lian boy of sixteen is sufficiently conversant with up-to- 
date English to be able to assimilate instruction usefully in all these subjects ? —I think that a 
fair percentage of boys of that age would be able to understand the subjects in English text 
books. 


The commercial college you suggest should be under the Educational Department ? — Yes. 

You are eliminating the Educational Department from the control of industrial schools V— • 
Yes. I would nof give them control of industrial schools. 

You would substitute! in fact, to some extent the district officer for the Director of Public 
Instruction ?— I think it does amount to that . 

The President suggested that on© of the principal wants in the development of industries 

the insufficient number ct experts, both scientific and technical, end you agreed with that* 
But don't you think that another class is largely wanted, practical demonstrators, practical 
foremen, not merel v people to advise but people who will work and show ?— I am not quite sure 
that I understand your question fully. 

Take it this way. Would it not be at least as valuable, if not more valuable, if instead 
men who knew in detail all the preoess of weaving and sat iu a college or a school you had 
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a practical weaver going round showing the people in their villages how to weave t— I «.• . 
that it would have a good effect. It would be desirable to have suoh men working in 
tion with the industrial sohools. ** 

My point is that it would be perhaps more satisfactory to show the people at aoy m 
for many years, how to do a thing rather than to tell them about it ? — Yes, undoubted! 

} consider that a very important point. 1 am convinced myself that there is no use in 

With reference to your note on co-operation have you any co-operative societies for iudug. 
trial purposes already in this province ? — 1 know of none. 

Do you thiuk that the governing panohayat can exercise sufficient supervision over a 
oo-operative society for industrial purposes ? It would be more complicated than in the case of 
societies for agricultural purposes ? Yes. I think that if at the outset a very careful selection 
were made as regards looal conditions and the right kind of men were chosen— always assuming 
that there is somebody either an official or anon-official. 1 , 

You have the Registrar ? -Yes. I mean that there ought to be some local person or 
persons of some position who would take an interest in the things and inspect them and fa 
£aet dry-nurse them for a certain period ? — 1 thiuk that would be necessary. There would be 
also the district officer. He should, of course, take au interest in them, but the actual dry- 
tnirsinor would be more pro]>orly done by people like the smaller semindars who have taken 
an interest in the subject of co-operation. 

And they arc beginning to do so in increasing numbers ? —Yes. 

Hon’ble Sir It. N. Moo forte a . — In paragraph 4 you say, tf Many of the smaller industries 
in classes * and 4 are greatly hampered for want of capital 9 \ Can you suggest any remedy 
for that ?— I suggested that in another of *my answers. 1 have tried to show how it 
could be possible to “get capital by oo-operative methods. 

Have you any idea of what amount can he got from these villagers by using cooperative 
methods ? Do you say that all the villagers would subscribe money and you can thus raise 
the necessary capital ? Do you moan at the start ultimately ? — Say, ultimately. We know 
of the means of the villagers. 

What amount of capital do you think would be thus raised ? — I think that as co-operation 
spread from one unit to another and from Bmall units to bigger units, the capital which now 
goes into the hands of maha jans would largely accumulate in the hands of the village socie- 
ties. • 


Practically all the villagers are living from hand to mouth. As far as our experience 
goes they have never been able to save nor will they save anything in the near future ?— Our 
experience iH that co-operative societies go to show that they can save if the co-operative system 
is properly Btarted and properly iinanced. 


You have no idea as to the amount of capital required to develop these industries, that is, 
the village industries ?— The amount of capital required would depend ontirely on local 
circumstances as regards the industry and the people. 

Take your own distriot. You say so many industries can bo developed there ?— I <wn 
say that a very little capital would have a very good return. 

That very little capital up till now has not been supplied. If all these industries could be 
developed with very little capital, what, was the difficulty in developing them ? — At present 
the capital is not available and if it is available it is in a form whioh makes it difficult for the 
people to benefit by it. 


Do you think that there should be an industrial survey other than tige geological survey ? 
—I think that an industrial survey other than the geological survey would be of great benefit. 
I think there are raw materials which would probably repay a survey of that kind- I think 
that the possibilities ot certain raw materials would be worth the expenditure on a survey- 
The Director should have the administration in his hands of the industrial loans if there art 
such loans. 


It is not like the Public Works Department where it would be clearly explained that % 
should expend so much money on suoh and such a repair. You «ay that the Director should 
have moyiey and the power to spend the money. The budget must be a lump sum budget* 
He cannot, in anticipation, say that such and suoh an industry 'Will come ?— 1 think he sbouW 
have a detailed budget in the same way as the Director of Agriculture.* He would have w 
budget for the amount of loans he would issue in the following year. 

You say the provincial director should have a number .of experts. Do you know 
the expenditure would be on the chemical expert and the other experts in each province? 
you advise the Government to spend ttafc ramey in anticipation ?— I -think 1 have exp«u® 
to the President. I would not have ndbessarily a fixed staff of experts, but a staff of 
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which could be obtained from the central research institution. If a provincial director 
wants an expert on any particular subject he ought to be able to obtain him within a w agon - 
able time. 

As regards the oommercM ooUege, yon aay that the boys should have two year*' practical 
training. In which branch** ?— ion enumerate «o many aubjecta. I think he should have a 
course of practical training before he goes into any business 


Where and how ? . Say, for instance, a mechanic, yon can ask him to go to workahon 
How and ‘where will students of all branches hare their practical training T— They can set 
themselves apprenticed to the business which they wiBh to join ultimately. 


If yon allow lads of sixteenmo go there do yon ihink that they will be able to understand 
political economy, precis writing and ourrency system ?— I merely suggested these subjects as 
a curriculum which would run over three years. Possibly they may not take political eoonomy 
till the second or the third year. I do not see any reason why a lad at that age should not 
learn political economy. 

If it is a college, one has to go there after passing the entrance examination. Would 
you be satisfied to call it a commercial sohool ?— I do not think that it would matter very 
much. 


You say that 'each subdivision should have an industrial school. Of course, yon know 
that an industrial sohool must have a workshop ? — Yes. 1 * 

Have you any idea of the expenditure involved in having a properly equipped work- 
shop? We have a school now which has a carpentry department and a metal work depart- 
ment and a weaving department and it costs us about Ks. 3,000 to Rs. 3,500 a year, but I 
ought to explain that it is run by a local mission and so we get free the 1 supervision of compe- 
tent men which of course we should not otherwise got. That mission is a Scandinavian 
mission. # 


Mr. A. CkaUerton> — In paragraph 3 of your evidence you say that Government assistanoe 
should bo in the form of industrial loans on the lines of Land Improvement and Agricultural 
loans. These should he given on the security of landed property ? Where the land is saleable 
I would make the land bb security, but I would insist as tar as possible on joint and unlimited 
liability, that is to say, the industrial group should take loans on joint and unlimited liabi- 
lity. 

You would not apply this system to loans by individuals ? I would do so where no co- 
ojierative grouping is possible, hut only in such oases. Whore co-operative grouping was 
possible, I would apply the principle qi joint and unlimited liability, but in oases where the 
workers arc few and far between, co-operative grouping may not be possible and I would not 
debar individuals from the bonefit of such loans in individual oases. 


Would you apply that to the granting of loans for what you have classified as middle 
industries? — I think the industrial loans should, at any rato, primarily be for the village indus- 
tries and not for class (2) industries. 


How do you know that an industrial loan is going to be usefully spent on the village 
industry? Who is going to control the oxj>enditure? — I think that the co-operative society 
should elect the panchayat and that panchayat should control the expenditure. 

Have these men sufficient technical knowledge of their trade to be entrusted wifch the 
control of expenditure for improving the business ? Suppose you Lave thirty weavers in a 
village and you form them into a co-operative society and you lend them Its. 1,000, do yon 
think that they will spend that wisely ? — If left entirely without supervision 1 should say t&ey 
would not spend it wisely. 


Where will the supervision come from ? — That is the difficulty. 

What steps do you recommend to provide this supervision, to Bupply the proper super- 
vising agemy r I think that the best form of supervision is, I think as I have stated before, 
the smaller zamindar and the more respectable loci l men who take an interest in co-operation. 
That is for immediate supervision, and as regard^ the more remote supervision, the sub- 
divisional officer generally takes an interest in co-operative matters and would be willing 
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generally to give* a helping band to the system. 



industry r is it not a case or diipu ieauiu^ ui« ; - 7 " . — JT. 

supervision as regards expert me diode should be with the Director of Industries, and his ex- 
perts. Assuming that expert supervision is provided, then the local officers and local people 
^ill apply ihe co-cperative principle • 

x1 That is to say, the local people would exercise a certain amomt of financial control to 
that the money i« properly apent? Ye*, Also I would go a little further than tat, beta 
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1 think in the case of most of the village industries, inch as weaving, the local consumer is in ^ 
good a position as anybody to judge of the produob* He knows whethor the oloth is a gooj 
cloth or bad cloth— at least bis wife will if he does not. 


The granting of these loans you would entrust to the Director of Industries f— Yes, 

Who would be responsible for the recovery of the loans?— The local district officers. 1 think 
the administration should bo exactly the same as, or on parallel lines with, that of the land 
improvement and agricultural loans. 

In the case of land improvement and agricultural loans the loan iB either granted by the 
district officer, or if it is a large amount by Borne superior authority. The Director of Agrj. 
culture has no power to grant these loans ? — That is true. The system is that the district 
officer has so much plaocd at his disposal each year. The same thing may be done as regards 
industrial loans. The Provincial Director can divide up the sum at his disposal among the 
district officers. 

If anything of this kind wer j to be done, the closer you bring the Department of Indue* 
tries into contact with the villager without the intervention of any intermediate officer the 
better ? — No, I would allow a perfectly free contact. I would allow the same freedom of 
contact as exists at present between the Director of Agriculture and the cultivators. 

My point is this, that the Director of Agriculture does not disburse the money and you 
suggest that the Director of Industries should ? — I think he should disburse money through the 
local agencies, that is, through the district officers. He might keep a sum in his hands out of 
the budget funds for immediate disbursement if he thought necessary. 

You say that middle industries require financing only in certain cases. How would you be 
able to establish oil mills and sugar mills ? They are very often important adjunols to the deve- 
lopment of agriculture in the district. Would you leave that entirely to individual effort? —I 
should at present leave it to individual effort until the development of industrial co-operative 
credit would admit of some provincial banking institution financing it. 

You say that the Provincial Director should be an official ?— Yes. 

You mean a member of the Indian Civil Service ?— 1 would riot confine it to the Civil 
Service. I would leave it generally as an official. I take it generally that he would bo s 
member of the Indian Civil Service. 

Besides the administrative control over the department would it not be one of the func- 
tions of the Director of Industries to initiate matters?- 1 think so. You mean initiating a 
new enterprise ? t 

To put a proposition before a private capitalist if it was a suitable one. * on’fc yon 
think that you want a man who has some wider or deeper training in these matters than the 
average official ?— You mean that he should be allowed to initiate private enterprise by collect- 
ing or helping to oollect capital ? 

• » 

The Director of Industries would know that capital exists in certain parts of the oountry. 
Ho should be able to prepare a case for starting a mill or factory. To do this would you not 
want a certain amount of expert knowledge?— I do not think it should be the work of the 
Director to deal with such matters. The Government would be taking then a rather heavy 
responsibility in the matter. 

What would be the functions of the Director of Industries then ?— I think he should 
supply expert advioe where necessary through the medium of his experts and he should do 
what he can to promote and encourage smaller village industries, one of tho means being 
administration of the industrial loans, and he should do all he oan to encourage the application 
of co-operative principles to village industries. 

He would be a post office between the expert and the Government % He oould combine 
in him the function, of Iho Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies or a part of bin function, r 
1 would not oall him a poet office between the expert and tin Government. 

In the Santal Parganas tuna* silk cultivation is an important business ?— It oonld htrijj 
be termed an important business at present. It is rather on the decline than otherwise. * 00 
not think it w&b ever important in that district. 

Is it capable of large development there ?— By |co-operatifln and loans it certainly m»y 
be developed. It i. on the downward grade at present chiefly due to want of capital. 

Jn one of your letters to the. Commissioner oi Bhagalpur Division tot rtatedjW ‘ 
district commercial intelligence was under preparation for your district and that it wo 
ready about the end of this month ? — It has not been published. The material w 
has not actually been properly collated yet. 

Do you intend to go on with that preparation ?— Yes. My idea was not to go 
expense of printing it but merely to have it typed and put into a book form* 
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Y ou have *ome rerattks in tow written evidence about industrial schools. Do you mean 
that this statement should be taken as it stands- " It is hopeless to expeot the workman to be 
really effcientifhe hag no general education” ?— Yes. I think bo. That is my opinion. 
There is only one industrial school at present in my district. J ^ 

In this industrial school is general education carried on at the same time as industrial 
education ? Docs the boy spend half the time on general oducation and the other half on 
industrial education ?— No. They have a night school. 

There is a separate school ?- 
the same Mission. 


-The aoademio school is a separate school in oonnexion with 


At what age do the boys oome to the sohool ?— The age variei considerably. We do not 
take boys under 16, but sometimes we take men of 20 or 21, # 

You do not advocate having general education in the industrial school ?-I would have 
genend I education given entirely through the night school. It must be subordinate to the 
industrial education. 

• 

In these industrial schools would you aim at t otting boys who had obtained literary 
education ?— It would certainly be a consideration in selecting the boys, and wo would con- 
sider that point. We would prefer to have a bright boy naturally to a dull boy. but on the 
other hand, if a boy showed special aptitude in some particular line of practical work we 
might have to revise that consideration. 

r A* ?? "5? a vernacular paper do you say it is of much practical value to them ? 

—I think it must be of, value. 


. ^enables them to keep their accounts whioh is certainly somet hing , and 
1 also think it should be an advantage that they shonld be able to read and write for their 
general work. % 

li they do \earn a certain amount of reading and writing in these elementary schools they 
forget, all about it in a year or two ? — That is not my experience. 1 have some headmen 
and other village officers in the Santal Parganas who keep up reading and writing and 
account keeping and do not forget what they have learnt at school. It all depends, I take 
it, on whether they have hnd any occasion to do any work which invloves reading or writing. 
The headman of a village would have of course. 


The artisans in the small town have very little work whioh invloves reading and 
writing ? I should say it depends on the nature of their business and the size of it. 
They might have to correspond with niahajans and merchants and others in a small town. 

Premdent . — When you say that you think that ordinarily this Director of Industries 
would be a member of the Indian Civil Service, do you contemplate that any member of the 
Indian Civil Service would be satisfied to remain for many years, say ten years, as Director 
of Industries ?— I should think it quite possible. 

Would you not consider that he would handicap himself in his career of a member of the 
Indian Civil Service ? — I do not think so- 


What amount of service would you expect him to have before ho becomes a Director ? 

— Say, eight to twelve years. 

• 

let us take the average, i.e., 10 years. After another ten years as Director of Industries 
he becomes a fairlv senior officer. Would the prospects be sufficient for an ambitious officer? 
— I cannot speak from the point of view of an ambitious officer. I see no reason why the 
ordinary officer should not acoept it. After all, generally speaking, he would not become 
a Commissioner till he had put in 24 or 25 years 1 service. 

According to the proceedings of your District Industrial Committee, which was held on the 
26th September 1916, the Committee say that they had not received any benefit from 
researches conducted by Government departments. DoeB that include agriculture ?— We were 
not thinking of agriculture at the time. 

You think that has got in by mistake?— We were thinking of industrial departments, 
lam sure the members were not thinking of the Agricultural Department at all. The 
note is not put as clearly as it should have been. 

Did the members include the Forest Department and the Geological Survey ? Have 
you never ]jad any ’benefit from the work of the Forest Department ,in your district ? — Not 
to industries. 

Is it responsible in any way for the work in connection with iabe grass ?— No. 

Or for the timber in your district ?— 1 Thoy york their own business in timber. They 
have their own industry in timber. 

Ha9 there been any research in minerals oonduoted f— Not that I am aware of. * 
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Yonr committee also says that there are no demonstration factories in this district and 
is of opinion that they would serve no useful purpose. I understand you said that v<m 
are in favour of peripatetic weaving demonstrations or other demonstrations of recognised 
industrial developments ? — 1 would be in favour of demonstration departments ‘for cottage 
industries attach'd to the agricultural demonstration farms as a kind of department of 
agricultural demonstration farms. 

But suppose the Government, or the Director of Industries, become aware of an improve* 
raent in handlnoms, or in oil pressing machinery. Would yon not be in favour of having 
demonstration factories in your district for showing the improvements to the people ?— Well, 
I think there is a good deal of difference between the two instances that you mentioned. 
The ease of an improvement in weaving looms is a case in which it is perfectly easy to demon- 
strate at a cheap cost and the result of the demonstration is extensive, or ought to be extensive. 
But in the case of an improvement in an oil machine, the benefit that conld be derived would 
only be derived by a small class of people and also the demonstration might involve considerable 
expente. 

Your committee's resolution would require a little modification to make that clear ? You 
think that in some cases practical demonstrations could be made really useful to the people ? 
— I think that should be modified. 

What experience have you had of the working of the mining and prospecting rules ? 
What minerals have been taken under prospecting licenses or mining leases ?— There have 
been several applications made for coal prospecting and mining leases by big Calcutta 
firms, and we have also leased out some — I think about a dozen— small coal mines to local 
people. 

Is coal in the Santal Parganas in the Government lands o* in the permanently settled 
area ?— Partly in one and partly in the other. Traces of coal on the surface are more 
numerous in the Government estate than outside, 1 "but there is a line which runs across tho 
district. 

The mining leases have been granted under tho rules of 1913 ?— I think they are the 
latest rules. 

And you have had no complints against the working of these ruleB ? — No. 


Witness No. 45. 

Rai Sahib Padhakishun Jalan, Banker, Merchant and Commercial Agent, Faina City. 

Written Evidence. 

Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

* 

In my opinion the modes of giving Government aid referred to in question n<5. 5 are in 
the abstract desirable modes, but in their practical application require to be scrupulously 
considered. 

Money grants-in-aid may tend to cause hardship to existing or new concerns not so aided. 
Similarly more or less with the other inodes. Mode no. 6 should on no account be adopted, as 
it fundamon tally conflicts with the non-interference policy of the Government in matters of 
industry. It seem* to me that the most suitable encouragement to industries will be by 
moans of Government banks managed by a committee substantially representative of Indian 
interests. AidB by Government should be confined to industries and enterprises -incorporated 
within the country. In the case of an aided concern, Government should nave some control 
over the same, according to the nature of the aid, to see particularly - that thf aid is not mis- 
used. For this purpose Government should require the aided concern., td furnish periodical 
reports and their ao.ounts should be audited by the Govern ment.au<Ktecs. 

With referet oe to question no. 13, I have particularly to Bute, that to prevent abuse of 
aid, a Board should be constituted representing each province substantially, ‘in order to advise 
the Government whether a particular concern stands in urgent need r of any particular aid and 
subject to what restrictions and limitations Mich aid should be given, Fuither detail .of the 
constitution of such a Board will be found in my answer to questions nos. 6 1 to 32 post. 


Technical aid to industries. 

With referenoe to question no. 20, I should say that the province of Bihar require 
demonstration factories for sugar and papei, for the latter of which an ample supply of bulb and 
grass is available, and also mechanical demonstrations for making machinery of ordinsqr » 
requirement out of the iron available in the* province. The demonstration in agriculture 
processes should be popularised. 
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Assistance in marketing* product* 

Commercial museums are good institutions in their way and so are exhibitions, but 
I attach great importance to sales agenoles, which serve the purpose of both end at the 
same time introduce the articles to the market much better. Sales agencies should be 
formed and developed, as far as practicable, in every Jyincipal town. For their proper 
development and utility, public should be invited to be interested in them. 

Q.*34. — Yes. Their first qualification should be practical industrial experience in 
India, and of Indian resources. Their primary duty should be to push forward Indian 
products of industry abroad and bring home the experience of foreign countries for practical 
development of Indian industries. 

Q s> 85-87. — Yes. 

Q. 89.— There should be an Industrial Bank of India under a strong Indian body of 
industrial and banking experience and supervised by Government in each province. 

This bank should have branohes at all important places within the province to be in tonoh 
with and assisting the virions existing sales agencies all over the country. Such banks will 
be under the control of the Board of Industries described in ray^ answer to questions nos. 57 to 
62. 


Other forme of Government aid to industries . 

Q. 40. — I think that it is not necessary for Government to supply raw materials on any 
terms. 

Q. 42. — This matter should also be entrusted to the Board referred to in my answer 
lo question no. 13 ante and questions nos. 57 to 62 post. 

Training of labour and supervision . 

Q. 50. — Of a department of Industries. 

Q. 52. — They should bo helped to enter as apprentices in bigger firms in India and 
abroad. 


General official administration and organization . 

Q. 56. — There is no such private organization to my knowledge. 

Qg m — 57 to 62.— Each province Bhould have a Board of Industries consisting of 7 or 9 
members of practical experience in local industries. The President of such a Board should 
be the Director of Industries, who Should be, as far as practicable an expert official. This 
Board of Industries should control the matters referred to in my answer to questions nos. 18, 39 
and 42. The principal function of this Board would be advisory to all the private indust- 
ries of the province, whioh industries should be encouraged to seek its . advice and 
assistance in circumstances of difficulty. The funotion of the Board of Industries would be 
executive with budgetted funds bo far as it relates to the matters referred to in my answer to 
questions nos. 18, 39 and 42. 

The Board of Industries should be under the control of thi: Provincial Government. The 
Government of India, through a special department, should finally control all the Provincial 
Boards of Industries. 

Organisation of technical and scientific departments of Government. 

Qs. 78 and 79.— Suitable portions of scientific Works Bhould be translated in the 
vernaculars and circulated to the people on the principle of circulating libraries. Such libraries 
should org aniz e periodical popular lectures at various central plaoes in the vernaculars* 

Q. 80.— Yes. Agi important part of its work should be to impart training through the 
vernacular to special Classes. 

Q. 81.— By im^rting industrial knowledge to the people specially through the verna* 
cular and training them in commercU knowledge and also by training students who would bo 
expected to utilize thgir.. c 6 mmercial\nowledge practically through the industries. 

Government organization for the collection and distribution of commercial intelligence . 

Qs. 82 and 86 . — 1 The publications referred to in these questions would have their utility 
vastly increased if they are also made iu the vernaculars. As a matter of fact nearly the 
whole mass of Indian traders and industrial people are quite in the dark about the utility of 
such useful publications. 1 would therefore strongly urge their publications as far as practi- 
cable through the vernaculars also. • 

Q. 88 .— Each province should h%vo its special trade journal. Such a journal should 
deal with the descriptive and commercial aspects of the various industries within the province 
and should formulate suggestions for their improvement and for the creation of new industries. 
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Other forme of Government action and organisation. 

Q. 96.— I do not see any necessity for enforcing such registration. 

Q. 98.— The existing railway freights are so tariffed that they afford greater facility, 
to big stations. . This acts prejudicially over the trade and industry of intermediate statioag. 
This state of things should be remedied and also special concessions should be allowed to 
products of f or materials for, industries at intermediate stations. 


Oral Evidence, 17th November 1916. 

Hon 9 ble 8ir R . N, Mookerjee.— You say that “ commercial museums are good 
institutions in their way, and fo are exhibitions, but you attach great importanoe to sales 
agencies which serve the purpose of both and at the same time introduce the articles to the 
market, muoh better. Sales agencies should be formed and developed, as far as practicable 
in every principal town, and for their proper development and utility the public should be 
instructed to be interested in them . 99 How do you propose to interest the public ?— By 
offering them special terms. 

In answer to question 34 you say “ Their first qualification should be practical 
industrial experience in India and of Indian resources. Their primary duty should be to 
push forward Indian products of industry abroad, and bring home the experience of 
foreign countries for the practical development of Indian industries. 99 How do you propose 
to do this 7 — By having a number of agents. 

In answer to question 39 you say, “ There should be an Industrial Bank of India under 
a strong Indian body of industrial and banking experience, and supervised by Government in 
each province . 99 Is there such a thing as an Indian body at present with industrial and 
banking experience ? — I mean Indian and Euroypeun. 

How many Europeans are there in this province who have banking experience ? —I know 
one, Mr. Collins. 

You say that “ the existing railway freights are so tariffed that they afford greater faci* 
lities to big stations. This acts prejudicially over tbo trade and industries of intermediate 
stations. This state of things Fhould be remedied and also special concessions should be allow- 
ed to produots of all materials for industries at intermediate stations.” Can you give ns an 
example ?— From Delhi to Calcutta, for instance, the freight is Re. 0-7-10 for grains and 
seeds. This is a special concession rate for wagon loads at owner's risk. From Delhi to 
Patna the freight is Re. 0-7-4, and from Patna to Caloutta it is Re. 0-4-10. If the stuff comes 
from Delhi to here we would have to pay Re. 0-12-2. 1 

With reference to the Advisory Board mentioned in your answer to questions 57 to 62, in 
what way wouldlthe Board use the budgetted funds? — According to circumstances. 


Witness No. 46. 

Mon*ble Rat Hon'ble Hai Bahadur Nibi Kanta Sen, B.L., General Manager , Eitale Nasargunj, Purnea: 

Bahadur Bin Vice-Chairman , Purnea District board ; and Member , Bihar and Orissa Legislative 

Kanta Sen* Council . 

Written evidkncf. 

T.— Financial aid to industrial enterprises . 

General. At the very outset, I beg to state that the views I am going to express, in connection 

with the points at issue, ought not to be taken as those of an expert as my knowledge is 
limited and entirely confined to the province of Bihar. In my capacity as Vice-Chairman of 
the Purnea District Board, a lawyer, and a managing agent of a big estate, I bad occasion to 
think of and consider the various aspects of the economic condition of the people and my ex- 
perience is mainly derived from what I had seen and observed in Bihar proper. 

In my humble opinion, the question of industrial progress connot be independently 
dealt with, without taking into consideration the various other problems which are inter-linked 
with the main issue. Industrial enterprises must depend mainly on the efctent of the local 
agricultural and mineral produots available. Although this province is purely agricultural in 
its nature and is capable of producing enough materials for several industrial enterprises, y«t 
matters stand where they wert bplf a century ago. We have made no progress whatever 
in this direction. Nature has its own freaks and the landholders and the intermedia tenure* 
holders are having their Acres of the produce, irrespective of the fact, whether m^mmg m 
left to the actual cultivators of the soil, whose economic progress is now under copsidewtiom 
Their condition should be first improved, before any qutstion of industrial enterprise can w 
considered. Further, in order to understand and deal properly with the question of economic 
progress of the masses, it should bs borne in mind that the masses are uneducated, oon ®f rv * - 
tive and to a certain extent superstitions, though’ intelligent, simple and always amenable to 
reason. They are ready to accept any improvements or changes, provided they are satisfied wi 
these would produce a prosperous ana healthy ohange in their present condition* 
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The first and primary oanse of the non-exieteno^ of any indnstrial enterprise in this 
province in— (a) want of education, and (4) tho defective system of imparting education., 

.Bengal is no doubt BO years ahead of Bihar in this respeot but that has made no difference. 

Both the provinces are exactly in the same position so far as industrial progress is concerned. 

Since the serration of this province from Bengal, there h a* been a remarkable display of 
^al and spirit in this connexion. We are very thankful to our Government for the help 
we arc receiving for the spread of 4f literary 99 education among the masses, but, in my opinion 
tho existing system of education given to the masses is defective* The mere opening of 
schools and spending of public money for the said purpose are not what is wanted. Salvation 
really lies in giving the masses technical, agricultural and industrial education along with 
literary education, which would, in the long run, equip them much hotter in fighting the 
battle of life. It is admitted that primary education is absolutely necessary and that every 
child, be he a son of a cob!cr, a carpenter, a blacksmith or a tailor, ought to learn how to 
read and write* But, at present, a boy, who enters a public school, has practically no 
object in view and can have none, as his school can only give him a literary education by 
teaching him languages, grammar, arithmetic a*id history. Literary education should not, 
therefore, be the only goal of u education,” but, something else has to be introduced whioh 
would enable the masses to utilize the literary education to their benefit. Tho after-effects 
of the existing system of oducation appear to me to bo simply disastrous and, in my humble 
opinion, the existing system of education is the root and cause of all dissatisfaction and 
political disaffection. Boys who ought to have followed some craft are allowed to enter high 
schools and Universites, although they should never have been there with the result that 
men who would have proved skilled artisans, labourers or mechanics, are lost to the oountry, 
bv reason of the education they received during the best part of their life. To my know- 
ledge*, a tailor's boy preferred to enter service as a clerk, instead of following the vocation of 
In's father who paid income tax on Rs. 3,000 a year. The majority of the graduates and 
under-graduates who come out of an University every year is composed of men of no means, 
who have drifted through a certain course for several years, with tho ultimate object of 
entering service and, failing that, the legal profession. When, coming out of college, they 
find that they are fit for nothing in this world, they get disappointed and begin to cherish 
all sorts of ideas which develop into political disaffection. In my humble opinion, therefore, 
the gates of universities and higher schools should not be open to all, but only to those who 
arc; found fit to enter them, by reason of their social position and means or exceptional Tiaohntad and 
intel I igcnce, talent and merits. Boys of ordinary means and intelligence should, after enter- *ohooli 

iug a primary school, be given a special training which would enable them to follow any u 00 
particular craft in an improved style and with success. The district boards should be entrusted 
with this duty. Technical and industrial schools should be opened along with primary 
schools in various centres of a district, where elementary technical and industrial education 
o«»uld be given to boys along with literary education. At the headquarters of a district, there 
ought to be a central technical and industrial school, where technical education of a higher 
standard could be given to those who passed out of the primary industrial schools and also 
to outsiders. Thon there ought to be a technical and industrial college in each province 
cither aided or entirely supported by Government, which should bo affiliated to University. 

If this proposal be adopted, I am confident, tho cottage industries and the handicraft systems 
would again revive and there would be no dearth of skilled labourers and trained mechanics, 
and supervisors and managers. Openings there are many, but wo lack in trained men. A 
carpenter, a blacksmith or a mason will command better wages if he can get an elementary 
education in his own art. * 


The second cause which retards the progress 1 of industry is the absence of commercial 
honesty or what we may call commercial morality. The striking feature of this province is 
that no two uu»n can co-operate or join together to start any business. There is no dearth of 
capital in this province, although it may be confined to the wealthy zamindars, landholders and 
the middle class people. But what is deplorable is that, up to this time, in the whole of tho 
province of Bihar, there has not been even one company, worth the name, whioh was started 
cither as a joint stock company or on a oo-operativc basis. The simple explanation of this is 
that there is a want of a confidence, in consequence of whioh there can be no oo-operation. 

"he present system of education, which has turned out graduates by millions, has not been 

able to ^ show a good result in this direction in the sister province of Bengal and in all 

probability the same result will happen in Bihar, if the same mistake which was oommitted 

m Bengal is repeated here in Bihar. Without the intervention of Government no better 

result can be expected under the present circumstances of the provinoe . Government should j-SSIiSSJ 1 * 

oome forward to organize industrial business, start joint stock companies, supervise them and 

raise capital from the people, who, owing to their absolute confidence in the Government and 

their representatives, would not hesitate to bring out money which they have been able to 

save. What I mean is this that Government should act the part of an organizer, supervisor 

jad adviser. Recently we started a ooperative provincial bank at Bunkipore and I believe 

the money was subscribed in no time when the people came to know that the Registrar of 

'"(’"Operative Societies was de faeto the managing agent of the bank. This instance I cite only 

?® an example to show that there will be no lack of confidence and there will ba no difficulty Capital. 

la musing capital for any industrial enterprise, provided the Government keep supervision ana 
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control in their hands. I, for myself, will hesiitate to put my hard-earned money in ^ 
enterprise which is not cither started and managed by a firm of established reputation^ 
controlled by Government, as 1 have my sad experience of the lhuiga Laxrni Cotton Mill 5 
Surampore, Bengal. Without the intervention of Government, great diliicnlty will bo felt 
raising capital in this province. 


Gorarnmont fitum* 
obi aaafotanou. 


I am opposed to financial aid being givep by Government to any industrial enterprise 
I am not in favour of any of the methods of giving Government aid as suggested in question 
5. What the Government ought to do, in my opinion, is to find out, through £ department 
created for this purpose, what particular industrial enterprise could be started in the proving 
and in what place and also 1 he method of working it and finally to give it a practical shape 
by laising capital to work out the frohemo. Government should further supervise the working 
of the said business, so long as it is not safe to leave the business in the hands of the Bham. 
holders or their directors* Government should never come forward with money grants-in-aid 
or loans for industrial enterprises, as that is opposed to the principles of self-help and self, 
reliance. We have the capital, men, lalxur and ti e raw materials, but we lack in training 
and commercial honesty. This can only bc‘ removed by Government coming forward to help 
us in starting busings, in raising capital and 4n supervising the working of the 
business. In very special circumstances, Government may guarmtee dividends for any 
particular enterprise, or in supplying machinery and plant on the hire purchase system 
hut that should not be the rule. 


Government control should not bo dependent on Government assistance. In the boginning 
in all cases, Government control should come in as a matter of omrse, until the province in 
prepared to stand on its own legs. A representative of Government should always be an ex- 
officio director of every company started and there should bo sufficient control of Govern- 
ment over its expenditures, and on the method of working it. This is absolutely necessary 
to create puhlio confidence. The aforesaid remarks of mine may not he applicable to other 
provinces whose conditions may be different from those of Bengal and Bihar. 


Director of indue- There ought to he a Director of Industries in each province, just as we have got 
tried. a Director Of Agriculture or Kogistrar of Co-operative Credit Societies. This officer should 

have a tqieeial training and must- be sympathetic and always approachable. This department* 
should co-0]ierate with the Department of Agriculture, and much would depend on the 
activities of this department in improving the princi]»I crops of the country, both in quantity 
and quality. The Agricultural Department should bo responsible for the production of 
improved raw materials which would form the subject of an industrial enterprise. The ordinary 
cultivators still adhere to the old system of growing and reaping their crops- -a system which 
existed some 50 years hack. The Agricultural Department his not been able to show hny 
appreciable improvement in this direction, up to this time, probably owing to the fact that 
this department is not still fully equipped with an adequate staff of workers. For 
the present the Agricultural Department will be well advised to open experimental 
farms as many jih possible in every district which would bring home to the 
cultivators the. result of improved and scientific method of cultivation. When the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is able to improve the raw products of the country, both in quality and in 
quantity, it will then he Iho duty of the Director of Industries to find out what are the raw 
products of the province which arc sufficiently available to form the subject of an industrial 
enterprise, to lay out, schemes and finally to give them a practical shape. In fact, the Director 
of Industries should bo ready with his own proposals and schemes and be prepared to consider 
auy scheme that may be brought to him for consideration and should generally supervise tbc 
working of all industries which may be opened at different centres either personally or through 
his agencies 


Industrial Dank. 


There should be a provincial industrial bank in each province for helping industries, in 
ease any financial help is necessary. This bank should be started on the same principle as 
the recently started co-operative provincial bank of Bihar and Orissa. In no ta?o should financial 
help be given to any enterprise from this bank, unless such help is rt commended bv the 
Director of Industries who should be dc facto the managing agent of the lank. 


Pioneer factories. 


In my opinion, there should be no permanent Government enterprises, but the Govern- 
ment will be well advised if they start pioneer factories by drawing capitil from the people of 
the province. If such factories prove commercially successful, they may be hand’dov.T to 
the shareholders who subscribed the capital or ti any private capitalist who m ght havo 
advanced the entire capi til. Such pioneer fa .lories should be closed if it be found t> ho 
commercially unsuccessful after a working of two or three years which will sufficiently indicate 
the nature of the enterprise . 


Co-operative Credit 
SooietioB. 


I am not aware of any industry which has boerf developed or a slated by the formation dj 
co-operative credit societies. In this province co-operative credit societies have been opened 
in nearly all districts and the only good ‘that has resulted up-to-date is that whenever a co- 
operative society has b. en established, its members have been freed from the clutches of 
village money-lenders. But this only is not the spirit of co-operation. Attention should now 
lie devoted to ;ije that the members of the societies learn thrift and economy. These societies 
should never be allowed to he treated by the people as loan-offices where money 
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eaf y terms is available. At present, besides starting village socioties, and advancing them 
"oiicv on easy terms, no attempt is made to improvo their economic condition by improving 
their land and teaching them to improve the raw products grown on their land both in quality 
tul quantify. We do not, at present, see from what souroes the village societies secure money 
for th<‘ repayment of loans advanced to them by the central co-operative bank of t ho district. 
t think it ought to be the duty of the district co-operative committees to see that the members 
0 { villas 0 societies do adopt improved methods of agriculture, in order to ensure a b tier quality 
an d quantity* of crops than they used to get before. They should further see that the crops 
rrown by the members of the village societies secure a good market and fetch a proper value. 

This will not only improve tho economic condition of the villagers but will also afford opportuni- 
ties to tbo district co-operative committees to know what eropB are available in the district and 
to w |iat extent and to inform tho Direct or of Industries of these through the proper channel. 
f|’h(. district committees should iurther adopt means to develop cottage industries on a co-ope- Cottage industries, 
fitivc basis, because, in my opinion, the existing co-operative societies may deal with 
cottar industries with advantage. The country, in my opinion, is not yet ripe 
frr such a stage when big industrial enterprises can be started on a co-operative basis. 


IL — Technical aid to Industrie*. 


J have i o experience of technical and scientific aid provided by Government to 
jrilustrial enterprises. In my opinion, it would be advisable to establish an institute of 
jea-irch in every province. This should he maintained by Government and should be 
subordinate to the Imperial Institute of Research. The latter should be fully equipped and 
wl [-contained so that there may be no necessity of going outsido the country for any rcseanh. 

The services of Government experts in charge of such institutes should be lent to private 
iimi?' or companies, if necessary, free of charge. Whenever any such research is made, (he 
result of the researches ought to be published without any restriction or limitation, so that 
oiiiers may be benefitted. Ii any private linq or company desire that the results should be 
kept private, such firm or company ought to make its own arrangements for research on pay- 
ment of proper fees. 

It would be advisable to have demonstration factories, some in each province. Those Demonstration 
v lrnn»nst ration factories may be established in tonncction with the following industries : — factories. 

]. Weaving. 

2. Tanning hides and skins. 

:3. Jute mills and mills for making gunny bags. 

1 . Carpentry. 

fi. Dyeing. 

(«. Rice and flour mills. 

7. Oil mills. 

8. Paper mill. 

y. Glass factories. 

1 0. Sugar factory. 

1 1. Toliacco factory, • 

It. is not necessary to establish demonstration factories regarding all the aforesaid indus- 
tries in each provinco. It will he enough if they are opened at proper places irrespective of 
the province where they may be located. These demons! ration factories should practically 
fo'rve the purpose of institutions for practical (raining and ail mission of apprentices on payment 
of proper fees. At present there is no such institution in our province with the result that an 
oil mill and a shoe factory started in my district are unable to make any progress or any profit 
for want of businesB-knowlcdge and want of proper training. 

For industrial purposes a survey should be made of the available resources of the country 
at the end of every ten years and the result of everv such survoy should be published in official 
gazettes. These surveys, if made periodically, will enable the people (o know the exact 
ffwmrccg of the country and to decide whether capital oouldjbe profitably invested in any par- 
ticular enterprise. 

[IIL—Jmstance in marketing product t. 

In my opinion, industrial exhibitions would prove as useful os agricultural industrial 
rcliihiiions. Government should encourage such exhibitions as they do agricultural exhibitions, 
eiliihitions. Such exhibitions will afford ojiportunities to the people to exhibit the result 
°f their local industries. Government should collect exhibits of tho best articles pro- 
duced in the country so that such exhibits may hive an instructive value. Government 
•»bouhl get a list of all such articles prepared and published so as to enable the buyers and 
Ellers to come in contact, oven if they do not attend the industrial exhibitions. Commercial 
8| ixMiins will serve the same purpose as industrial exhibitions - the former being permanent and 
Ike latter temporary in their character. As regards sales-agenoies, I have very little experience 
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and my own idea is that the Provincial Department of Industries ought to take up the 
duties of sales-agencies and afford opportunites to the sellers to mil and the buyers to buy their 
articles. This department should issue bulletins from time to time to be published in eveiy 
district, showing the market rates of the raw products and the market for such goods. Thu 
department will get all its necessary information regarding the supply of raw products, grown 
in the province through the co-operative credit societies and the Department of Agriculture 
and in return will inform the said departments where to find a good market for the said raw 
products. If this is done, the interest of the cultivators will be safeguarded and thqy will not 
be deprived of the real value of their crops either through the machination of the village 
makajant or the contrivances of the middle men. There need be no trade representatives in 
each province. The Provincial Department of Industry should. oommunicate with each other 
and find out the best markets for the raw products of each province. 


IV . — Other forms of Government aid to industries. 

If any private firm or oompany requires Government to supply raw materials from 
the best markets for the purpose of any industrial enterprise, Government may do so provided 
a certain percentage is paid as commission. There will be no necessity of making such a 
request, if the Government will supply all information regarding the supply of raw products. 
Parties will generally find it convenient, to make their own purchases, provided they come to 
know where to find them. 

To my knowledge, no check lias been imposed on industrial development by the laud 
policy of the Government. As regards the acquisition of land on behalf of industrial com- 
panies, I think this should be allowed and the Act should be amended accordingly. 

V. — Training of labour and supervision . 

I have not much experience regarding the training of labourers. I bad opportunities 
to consider this point and I think two different methods should be adopted to improve the 
efficiency and skill of labourers. To improve the labourers' efficiency and skill generally , 
there ought to be industrial schools where the labourers might be trained for any particular 
industry. Such schools should be primarily under the control of the district boards and 
finally under the control of the Department of Education. These industrial schools should bu 
in the nature of primary industrial schools and be maintained by district boards. I have 
already dealt with this subjiot and I have shown that the advantages of industrial schools 
will be that a boy going to such schools, instead of having simple literary education, will 
have special training regarding a particular industry which he may either start himself, or 
be engaged in, hereafter. 

The Department of industries should only concern 1 itself with the practical training of 
the apprentices or of the students coming out of the technical and industrial colleges. r I hey 
should be trained in the workshop attached to the demonstration factories. Special training 
of labourers which may be necessary for any | articular kind for industry may be given through 
this department as such knowledge and exjwrience can only be gained in workshops. 
Apprentices and students of the industrial colleges with practical training in demonstration 
factories will prove useful supervisors and skilled managers for private firms or companies. 

If the supervisors, or managers, or technical experts of private firms intend to study the 
conditions and methods of other countries, they should do so, at their own cost or at the cost 
of the firm desirous of benefiting by such knowledge. As ‘regards mechanical engineers 
there should be an uniformity in the standard of examinations and the certificates grants! 
should be recognized hy the Government of all the provinces. 


VI.— General official administration and organization. 

No provincial organization exists in this provinoe for the development of industries* 

I have already stated that there should be a Department of Industries in each province under 
a Director of Industries. He should be an official and a member of the Irtdian Civil Service 
with sufficient business-knowledge. He may be trained for the purpo c if necessanr ; much 
would depend on the selection made, as I am not prepared to chiractcrizc an official, if properly 
selected, to be a “brilliant, amateur." 

There should be an Advisory Board attached to the Director's office, the duties of which 
would be to advise the Director in all matters concerning industries and in framing bis budget. 
It should consist of both official and non-offioial members to be selected by the. Govern- 
ment in consultation with the Departments of Industry and Agriculture and Co-operative Credit 
Societies and the Commissioners of the Divisions. Under the Director of Industries there 
ought to he Assistant Directors with special training* for each division who will be in touch 
with the Advisory Boards formed in each district with the District Magistrates as their 
Chairman. All the Directors of Industries ought to be subordinate to a Director-General 
who will be in charge of the Imperial Department of Industries The functions of the Imperial , 
Department will be to collect all materials and information regarding raw poducts of the 
empire, to keep an account of the supply und demand of each province, to give instructions 
incase of difficulties, to supervise .and scrutinise any scheme involving a large, capital whio 
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may be organized by any provincial Department of Industries, to make researches and 
generally to act as a trice representative for India and as an adviser on technical and scientific 
joints. 

FIT.— Organization of Technical and Scientifc Department* of Government . 

There is no organization of technical and scientific department in this province. 

Researches are made at Pusa,^ but, I believe, the Local Government has nothing to 
do with 4hat department. There need be no such special department created either 
as provincial or imperial. All technical and roientific researches ought to be made and 
all questions relating them should be dealt with by a staff subordinate to the Director of 
Industries. Each of the institutes established for investigation and research should deal with 
a lirritt d group of subjects which relate to the province where it is located. Such institutes 
should he started by Government and those which might bo started by private firms must 
he under Government control. Such institutes ought to bo pr ivincial but subject to the 
guidance of the Imperial Institute of Research. 

There ought to be co-ordination of research in all the institutes established in India. 

1 believe the university colleges are nrt yet fully equipped for research for the success of 
industrial enterprises and probably the professors in charge of the laboratories have very 
liitle time to spare for this purpose I think the university colleges should be left out of 
consideration in connexion with this particular kind of re search. 

If I have not stated anything regarding colleges of commerce, I beg to add it in my 
statement regarding industrial and technical colleges. Knowledge in commerce is an 
ingredient which will go to help the development of industrial enterprises. 

JX. — Other forme of Government action and orgnization. 

I will now deal with question No. 97. Transport facilities by road, rail or water are not 
yet perfect in this province. There are roads in each district but most of them are fair- 
weather roads which cannot be used for about six months in a year. Each district board 
should be in^de to connect all marts w.th the principal centres of raw products by good roads 
and all these should be connected with the railway stations. It will not be difficult for each 
district hoard to find out which roads they should make and how they should be improved. 

There are sufficient agencies for this purpose Each district board should be made to publish 
district maps every five years showing how far the principal marts and centres of raw produits 
had been opened out. 

The road facilities of a district being kept in charge of the district boards it will be the 
duty of the Government, to connect yae districts by permanent roads and bridges. 

The railways, we have at present, are not enough. There ought to be light railways 
in every district. There was a -proposal to give power to district boards to raise a “railway 
tax” for the purpose of opening light railways in the districts. I do not know what has 
become of it,. ^ It will lie advisable to have this proposal sanctioned and legalized. In fact 
more responsibilities and powers should be given fo the district boards for the purpose of 
industrial development in a district. 

r , There is one thing which 1 ought to bring to the notice of the Commission in this connection. 

There is a railway station in the district of Purtiea, known as Manihari-UhAt, on the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway. This station is on the bank of the Ganges. Merchants and others 
generally find it convenient to get. their goods from Calcutta, Patna. Benares, and other 
places by steamer to Manihari-Gh&t and then to book them to Purnea, Kasha or Forbesgunge. 

The last two places are very big marts in this district. By this arrangement, not only is 
there a saving in freight, but there is a less chance of breakage aud transhipment. For the last 
four or five yeara this ghfit station is closed for all goods traffic. Nobody can now book his 
goods at Manihari-Gh&t, but, must come to Manihari railway station which is about 4 miles 
from the gh&t. The railway company has its own explanation but the popular impression is 
that the railway company does not wish that goods from Calcutta should come to Purnea by 
steamer but must be made to come vid Lalgola railway station or Santhahar. If, for the sake 
of competition, such difficulties are put in, we can hardly ex|>ect any development of local 
industries. 

X . — General . 

I had never been actively concerned in any industty, as the difficulties in doing so were 
I started a small shop but had to close it, as I could not secure the services of a man 
who could honestly manage it for me. 1 am interested in agriculture and cattle-breeding. 1 
we my own cultivation where I have Jbecn trying to ndopt scientific and improved methods 
°f cultivation. *My chief attempt up till now has been to improve the quality and quantity 
of raw materials. 

I can make no suggestion of any new industry which will hold good for all over India. I 
can only speak of Bihar and it* resources of raw materials. 

89 
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The following arc the chief raw materials of this province and are fit subjects for indus- 
trial enterprises. I think if steps betaken by Government in the line suggested in this note, 
capital will be forthcoming for such enterprises : — 

1. Rice and wheat. 

2. Rape seed. 

Tobacco. 

4. Jute* 

5. Sugarcane. 

G. Hides and skinB. 

If these principal raw materials of tho province be utilize! thor? will be enough room for 
industrial enterprises for several years to come. 

Oral Evidence, 18th Xovekher 1916. 

President . — I understand that you have a good deal of experience of some of the problems 
on which we are engaged and that you arc the managing agent of ,'the Nazargunj estate 
Purnea. What is its area? — I could not toll, you the exact area, 1 fc comprises several dis- 
tricts, at least more than half of the district of Purnca. It lias got some property in Bhagal- 
pur, Dimijpur, Mai (la and Dumka. 

In addition to agriculture what are the principal industries in the estato ? — There is 
abs dulely no industry. There arc some cottage industries, weaving cspcci illy. 

Yon havo had many opportunities of taking an outside view of m«iy of our problems. 
You are the Vice-President of the Purnea District Hoard ? — Yes. 

And you are also a member of the Legislative ‘Council ? — Yes. 

You say in your evidence referring to the cultivators of the soil: “ Their conditions should 
be first improvtri before any question of industrial enterprise can he considered.” I supposo 
you as ree that if anything in tho way of industrial development occurs there will be more 
money available for the purchase rf agricultural products ?— That is my view. At the same 
time the object 1 have in my mind is this, that if their condition is improved they will give 
you more raw products than they can do at present. 

If industrial development occurs and money is available to spend on the products of the 
soil, tho cultivator will in that way improve himself ?— I think ho will benefit thereby. 

Would you consider the advisability of revising tho sentence to this extent. Instead of 
saying that the condition of cultivators shonld be first improved before any question of 
industrial enterprise can be considered, would you rather not say that the condition of the 
cultivators and the improvement of their condition should betaken up as well as attempts made 
to develop the industries ? — I can modify my statement to that extent. 

In one or two other places you have made similar remarks I wonder whether you really 
think that the Government ought to delay anything like industrial development ? — 1 do not 
want anything to he delayed. 

In your opinion the defect in the existing system of imparting* primary education is the 
cause of the non-existence of industrial enterprise in this province and in the adjoining province 
of Bengal ?■— That is my own opinion. 

How do you account for the difference between conditions in Bengal and conditions in 
Bombay. Arc the educational systems equally bad ? — I have got absolutely no experience of 
any province except Bihar and Bengal. I am notin a position to make any comparison what- 
ever with other } rovinecs. I had no occasion to go into the question. 

You say that salvation really lies in giving the masses technical, agricultural and indus- 
trial education along with literary education. We have had a certain amount of evidence which 
indicates that the people suffer from the handicap of customs that are expensive, for instance, 
marriage customs, ana that many of the people would probably have a little spare money for 
industrial enterprises if they were not tied up by the excess of expenses in these customs. Do 
you know if there is anything like a social movement in India to help the people, apart altoge- 
ther from the Government system of education ? — I think so. It ii my impression that these 
eiiRtoms will die out as education is given. 

Do yon notice that these customs are dying away among the more educated young men ?— 
My impression is that they are dying. ' , 

Of course one doos not want to abolish "customs of the people so as to make them lose 
their self-resp ct ? — Of oourse, that requires a little time. That will be accomplished when 
a man comes to know that spending money in marriages and other things will not raise his 
social position. The customs may stand for a little time hut they will soon die away. The 
people are improving a great deal. There is no doubt abont i , 
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Later on, dealing with the work of the Agricultural Department you say that it has not 
teen able to show any appreciable improvement and you advocate tko opening of experimental 
farms. 1 presume by “ experimental ” you mean <f demonstration farms ” ? — Probably, they 
arc the same. 

They are not the same. An experimental farm is for testing new methods ? — Then what 
I meant was the “ demonstration farm.” 

Aw there any demonstration farms in this province ? — There was one to my knowledge, 
which was established but was abolished subsequently. 

Do yon know where it was established ?— It was in Purnca district. It w-s in an out-of- 
the way place and nobody could even visit it. 

When was that ?— Seven years back. Il was a demonstration farm where they used to 
grow all sorts of crops. There was one inspector in charge. 

That was before the Agricultural Dejvartment was organized ? — I believe so. At presont 
they have taken some land from me to start a demonstration farm. They arc now showing 
some interest. 


Who made the arrangement for taking the land ? — The Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Mr. .Robinson. It is my own farm. It is under cultivation. He is going to convert it into 
a demonstration farm on condition that all the expenses will be borne by me. They will only 
keep a man there. 

Referring to pioneer factories you say that in your opinion {here should bo no permanent 
Government enterprises but Government will be well advised if they start pioneer factories by 
drawing capital from the peoplo of the province and that if such factories prove commercially 
successful they may be handed over t j the shareholders who subscribed the capital or to any 
private capitalist who might have advanced the entire capital, and that such a factory should 
ho closed if it be found to bo commercially unsuccessful after working two or three years, 
which will sufficiently indicate the nature of the enterpriso. Who is going to meet the loss ?— 
Of course if there is a loss, the shareholders ought to meet it. 

Supposing the Director of Industries or some Government expert is of opinion that an 
industry ought to be started in a particular place in order to test the commercial feasibility of 
any new industry and the Government adviser is in favour of the experiment being made, would 
it encourage the local people to put together the capital required to start the factory ?— I am 
always in favour of that. I am not in favour of asking Government to finance any enter- 
prise whatever. My impression is that the Government ought to teach the people how to 
help themselves. * 

I)o you not think that in case of failure some of them will come to Government and say 
that they laid out the money because 1ha Government adviser told them to do so and there- 
fore Government oiijjht to meet the loss ?— Tucre should be a Department of Industries which 
would have every thing very carefully examined before it takes up any thing new. They must 
satisfy themselves that there would fco very little chance of failure. 

There is no hope at present of our reaching that stage with certainty?—! think every 
enterprise before undertaken should be thoroughly gone into and investigated. There were 
heavy losses in many caiestowing to the lack of proper training in the men who undertook to 
manage the work. 

Some of my eollca 0 ues who have been successful in business will probably tell you that 
no new business enterprise is a certain success ?— In several ojsos it ought to be a 
success. I think the people will be ready to meet loss, iF th-rc be any when they find that 
they are gaining in some other entorprisej which have proved successful. I do not 
think there will be any difficulty in drawing capital even it there be an occasional loss. 

Don't you think there is a danger of jjeoplo coming to Government and asking for their 
money when they find that a particular enterprise has not been successful ?— My impression 
js that at present failure is due to want of public confidence. If an industry is opened by some 
private firm or gontleman, the general impression is that, in such oases, the investment can 
never be safe. But in cases where Government organizes the whole thing and a man has to 
lose something in the bargain he will never think tb it there has be m any dishonesty in the 
matter. That is my honest opinion. Of course, there may be exceptions here and there but 
that need not deter the Commission from accepting my opinion. 

You say tf At present, besides starting village societies and advancing money on easy 
errns, no attempt is made to improve their eoonomic condition by improving their land and 
teaching them to improve the raw products grown on their land both in quality and quantity. 
™ c do not at present see from what sources tho*viIlage societies seouro money for the repay- 
ment of loans advanced to them by the central co-operative bank of the district." Can you 
suggest any practical way in which a reform can be effected in this direction ?— 1 am myself 
a director of one of the provincial co-oi>erativc credit societies and also the district society. I 
have been trying to impress upon the district society the necessity of inspecting each village 
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society soas to find out what they are do ? ng. My point is that it ought to be the duty of the 
oentrai committee to see that each village society affiliated to it should be taught through 
some medium improved methods of agriculture til that they can produce better products 
secure better value for them and a good market. 1 

Do you think that this would be averted by the spread of elementary education ?— I think 
it will take a long time. At least we shall never see it. 

We should not be so pessimistic Do you s^eany kind of attempt at mutual improvement? 
You know that in England practically all the industrial developments are the result of 
mutual improvement. They form scientific and technical societies in order to meet together 
and compare notes with regard to the experiments that have been made* All these things are 
organized voluntarily. Do you see any hope in the near future of a spirit of that kind growing 
in the country ? — It, might but I do not see any hope of it at present. 

Cannot these co-operative societies be used in any way for missionary purposeg in this 
direction ? — No, not at present. The central. co-operative societies may take the initiative by 
keeping a man who has come out from Agricultural College. He must bo trained both iu 
theory and in practice. He can go round to all the societies and teach them improved methods 
of agriculture. At the same time, it will be his duty by the if-sue of bulletins, and otherwise 
to let the chairmen of the village societies know the market price of each kind of produce so 
that they can know the real price. 

Would you propose that the Registrar of Co-operative Societies should have a larger sub' 
ordinate slaft ? — 1 am only referring to the district central committee. The Government will 
have nothing to do with it. The district committees must have paid servants. They can 
well afford to do it 

You want then the profits to be utilized in the maintenance of the staff ? — Yes, to some 
extent. I received 12$ per cent, last year as dividend. Ido not want it. I shall bo satisfied 
with 7 per cent. 

That is a good practical proposal. You suggest that demonstration factories should be 
established iu the case of eleven industries a»»d you suggest a jute mill, rice and flour mills, a 
sugar factory and a tobacco factory* Is it necessary for theso demonstration factories to he 
established in connection with industries that are already successful and conducted by people who 
understand the commercial and technical side of the industry ? — Yes. My idea is that the Gov- 
ernment should have demonstration factories. I said in my note that it was not necessary 
that these should be opened in each province. Supposing 1 want to teach my boy any parti- 
cular industry, say, jute, nobody will take him as an apprentice What I want is that Gov- 
ernment should maintain these demonstration factories arfd give an opportunity to the jieoplc 
who want to do so to learn theso pirtioular industries. Of course they will pay for it. 1 do 
not want anything to bi done gratis. They must get an opportunity to learn. There are no 
such opportunities in India at present. 

Mr. A. Chafterton. — You attribu'e the backwardness of the working classes very 
largely to the lack of education and as far as I can gather from your evidenoe you are 
rather in favour of a systom of primary education with an industrial side to it ?— Y es. 

Don't you think it would be better if literary education was given in one sohool and 
when a hoy lias received cducition up to the stanlar.l necessary ke was then transferred to an 
industrial sohool in which purely industrial work was taught ? — That is a question which will 
have to be solved according to the particular circumstances of each case. We have in every 
district a District Board. It is the duty of the District Board to maintain primary schools. 
We have the lower primary standard, the upper primary standard, the middle vernacular 
and the middle English. My idea is that with every primary school there ought to be a side 
class with industrial or technical instruction according to the necessity of the village. 
The District Board ought to maintain it. The Government will have nothing to do with 
it. ' 

t 

You have a District Board whioh has sufficient funds |to provide for industrial education F 
—Yes. 

How much would you ho able to spend on the industrial Bide of suoh a sehool ?— I have 
not thought out the matter. 

Don't you think that industrial sohools will be a very expensive matter ? — The kind 
of sohool that I am referring to will be elementary and may not oost much. 

What is the headmaster of the ordinary npper primary school paid ?— Kb. 20 per month. 

You think that you could get efficient industrial instructors to wolk under the head* 
master V— He may not be subordinate to the headmaster. He may be a separate man altogether 

Don't you think they will tight ? — The Chairman of the District Board can solve the 
question very easily. 

Would it not be better to have a number of upper primary schools in your district fro® 
which boys could pass on to a oentrai industrial school in the district where they could be 
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given tuition by fgirly good experts in the virions trades you wanted to teach them ? — This 
is what I have suggested in my statement but J will not be satisfied with a central industrial 
school in a district. . I would like to Have side classes in every primary school where boys 
desirous of industrial or technical education might have elementary technical or industrial 
education, so that they might be competent to have higher training in the central school 
when passed on to that school. Hoys who want technical education or any sort of elemen- 
tary industrial education do not require much knowledge of history or geography. 

At what age would you like to send the boys to technical education ?— Between 1 & 
and 14. 

Could they not be made to acquire some knowledge of reading and writing before that 
age? — In my distriot a b>yonly begins to learn to read ana write at the age of 10 
or 11. 

Would it not. be more efficient t) keep him in the primary school for three or four years 
and then put him in the industrial' sohool ? — That could, be done 1 . 

You seem to regard industrial schools as a sort of panacea for the promotion of industrial 
development. Is that not putting the cart * before the horse ? Don't you want the industriid 
first ?— Industrial development will follow industrial education. If you take up industrial 
enterprises without training men for them you are bound to fail. You have then to get 
men from outside India. That is not what I intend. I intend that we should train our 
own men to enable them to become good* workmen and mechauios. 

Who is going to employ these workmen ?— 1 have suggested that Government should 
start pioneer companies to set an example to the people. As soon as they are successful, 

people will come rushing in and then these trained men would soon be utilized. 

In other provinces the Bystem that you advocate has been tried for a very long period and 
it has not been a success and has not produced the results that you expect ? — I have no 
experience of other provinces. It is my idea that this may solve the problem. 1 cannot get 
a carpenter in my place if 1 want to repair a chair. I have to send it to Calcutta. N or are 
there good masons. 

Is there any deficiency in industrial skill in the province ? You Bay there are not good 
masons and yet there is an enormous amount of building work going on here ?— -Yes, the 
men are working like machines at the orders of superior officers. 

In the villages that you are acquainted with are there not competent village artizans 
such as oarpenters, patters and chuck! era ? —There are a good number of men aud if they are 

trained they will do useful work. At present they produce all sorts of rotten things which 

nobody would like to purchase. 

Can thiy not make the village ploughs? -I am a cultivator myself and I have got 
extensive cultivation. I never use the local ploughs because they are defective and of the most 
primitive character. 

Cannot, the local blacksmiths make them? — They are not trained men and they have 
not got the necessary implements. 

Do yon think that the best way will bo to have au industrial school and attach it to 
the lower primary classes?-— Ves. But I do not want you to stick to this particular method if 
there be a better one. My principle is that the village men should be educated for the purpose 
and they should be allowed to learn things in their own village. 

You want one good artisan for the village ? —Let there be a dozen. If they become 
competent and capable men they will bo able to earn Rs. 50 a month or over. 

Could your District Board of which you are Vice-President afford to spend Rs. 30,000 
on industrial schools ? —I think we can safely do it. Wc have a revenue of about lakhB 
and if I am allowed to say so, a v^rv large amount of this money could be well spent on 
industrial education. At the end of the year we have to rush through the expenditure. 

You say that in the whole of the province there has not been even one company worth 
the name. AU over the world industrial enterprise has been a matter of individual effort. 
You state here that the industrial conditions arc very backward in Bihar. Is not this want 
of confidence due largely to the lack of skill and technical knowledge on the part of the people 
rather than to commercial dishonesty ?— 1 The want of publio confidence is based on three 
things. The first is the want of business knowledge, the scoond is the want of proper orga- 
nization and lastly want of morality, which if I may say so, we lack. That is my own expe- 
rience. 

Do yon not think that in the initial stages of industrial development it is desirable to 
encourage private individuals to fake up the work 'father than to try and start joint stock 
companies ?— If a man wants to have his own enterprise there is no ■objection, but the 
masses will not be practically benefited by oae individual hnan becoming rich by an euterprize. 
What I want is that the masses should be henefittod by any enterprise that is started in the 
country. 
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Is not the district or the country benefitted by the fact that a man starts a suooeggfoi 
business ? — Only so far, as he is concerned. 

Would he not be a shining example to other people?— He may be, but 1 do not think the 
masses would be benefitted in any way. 

The iH)int is this. Unless you have individuals who have done successful business 
on a small sjale, how are you going to get men to run industrial undertakings such as are 
worked on the joint stock system ?— What J have suggested is that the Director of Indued 
rics must have an advisory council. He must first decide what enterprise they ‘can safely 
take up and then he must draw the capital from the public on whatever basis lie might think 
fit. It will then be the duty of the Director of Industries or the department to consider who 
is going to be put in charge of it. He may be a paid man, a man trained, for example, in 
America or England. The company will pay for it. The benefit will be derived by the 
masses of the people. 

Don't you think that a man working himself is likely to use his individual energy and 
enterprise to much greater advantage than a man associated with hal f a dozen men in a small 
joint stock conoern ? — Of course if a parlici/lar man is going to start an industry, nobody 
can object to it. That is his own look out. 

But this is an important matter whether we should encourage individual enterprise or 
whether we should encourage the formation of small joint stook or co-operative undertaking ? 
—I do not objiot to Government advising and helping any particular individual regarding any 
particular enterprise. As I have already said money is out of the question By advice and 
suggestions and t hings of that kind, anybody can be helped. JSo far as the formation of 
companies and joint stock concerns arc concerned, 1 think they arc the chief need of the 
province. 

Have you any personal cxjttrior.oe of these joint stock companies ? Are they successful f 
— 1 think they are very successful. c 

You give here an example of a bank which has been successful and you think therefore 
that an industrial enterprise on the same lines should be equally successful ?— What I am 
referring to is the provincial bank which has boon started in Bankipore. I have raised capital 
for other little banks on the eo-ojmrativo basis in the district of Purnea successfully. 

The fact that sui oessfnl banks have been started should not be the oreterion for the 
success of industrial undertakings on the same basis? — If you get the required capital there 
will be no difficulty. There wiil be trained men who will woxk it out. it is not absolutely 
necessary that the trained man must be a man of the province. You can get him from other 
places also. He will make the enterprise a success and teach other workmen. 

You have a fairly large number of individual moneylenders ? — Yes. 

Do they understand the elementary principles of hanking ? — Yes, to a certain extent. 

And when they become associated in a bank they have some notion of what they are 
doing ? — Yea. 

IF you want to have joint stock companies for industrial work do you not waut a similar 
class of men who have experience of industrial work associated with the directors of the com- 
pany ? — Yes, 1 think I can give you an example. In the bank which we have opened we 
have got twelve d hectors. Only one or two men really do the work. The rest are directors 
only in name, but the hand of Government is there. Theie is the auditing of accounts, the 
checking of the working of the whole thing. They have supervision over it and also control. 
That is the thing which is wanted so far as industries are concerned. If the Government does 
this portion of the work and takes the responsibility to that extent only, I think the question 
can be solved. 

I gather from your written evidence that you want the whole of the industrial develop- 
ment in the immediate future to be under the control of tho Director of Industries ? — 

I think there should bo a provincial Director of Industries 

And you recommend that he should be a member of the Civil Service -That is my own 
personal view. 

Do you think that the previous training and experience of an officer of the Indian Civil 
Service, whether on the revenue or the judicial side, is likely to be the best for this kind of 
work ?— Of course he might require some previous training. He could be sent out to acquire 
the necessary training. 

How long would he take to acquire experience of industrial enterprises ? — That 1 cannot 
say. But 1 have great confidence in them. Put them to do anything and they will do it 
successfully. « 

Further uu iu your uote you refer to demonstration factories and you *say that you haYO 
experience in your district of the establishment of an oil mill and a shoe and boot factory* 
What was the cause of the failure ? — They have not failed as yet, because the men who start- 
ed the business are very rich. These enterprises are not based on the co-operative system or 
on the joint stock company system. They are individual enterprises. They are more or less 
losing concerns. Although live or six years have elapsed they have made no profit for 
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. | e reason that they have got no man to work it properly. I met the gentleman conoern- 
i only yesterday. He said that he has engaged a Parsee gentleman from Bomhay to work 
kjg jnill. Ho could not get a man from the province. He has already invested nearly two 

lakhs ra I ,e0s 

How did he run it for the past five or six years ? — It was working at a loss. J have not 
seen the accounts He has not been able to get a trained man in the province. He engaged 

So. of the Calcutta University and the result he anticipated has already happened. 

What sort of shoe factory was it? — The Purnea district has a big market for skins and 
hides. We get them from Nepal and other places. Recently he engaged a man of Patna 
who was trained in Madras. His training is insufficient. 

Is there any machinery ? — Yes. 

You want the assistance of the Director of Industries to indicate to them the sources 
from which they can get trained labour and men with experience ?— Yes, when they are ready 
to pav. They do not know where to get the men. 

I understand that you are in favour of the' imposition of a local cess for the oonstroo- 
tinn of District Board railways ?— 1 am very much in favour of it. 

Has not anything of the kind been done here ?— Not to my knowledge. I have no offi- 
cial information about it. When the opinion of the District Board was asked we reoom- 
inondtil that the cess should be levied. 

Is the act authorising a levy of the cess not in force ? — At present we are not authorised 
< 0 levy. It will be very easy to raise the tax. We have started certain Uni'.n Committees. 
Thev lax themselves. The tax is a very small amount and I think there will be no difficulty 
in raising the tax in addition to what is paid now. If the District Board is empowered 
to raise the tax wo can raise a good sum ami construct light railways connecting the chief 
marts with the existing railway stations. 

President. — Would you like to niter the wording of the first sentence of paragraph 3 of 
voiir note in which you speak of the absence of commercial honosty. Do you not think there 
is danger of some one taking that one sent' uce out and giving undue importance to it and 
exaggerating it It is n t fair to people to say in a sweeping way that there has been a total 
lark of commercial honesty Would it not be better to say that commercial honesty 
and commercial morality are generally things that have not been develojied completely ?— 
That is what I mean. I had to write my notes in a great hurry and I hope you will excuse 
me, if them has bem any sweeping statements. 

What 1 am afraid of is that people will take out of jour evidence that one sentence 
and attich t) it. exaggerated value What I mean is that, in 95 cases out. of every 100 con- 
cerns there lias not been proper (leafing and there ha< been quite a number of defalcations. 

You may consider the advisability of altering the wording ? — You are at perfect liberty 
In change the wording. 

Ilon’ble Sir It, N. Mookerjce . — You say in your note that want of confidence is practi- 
cally due to education. Do you moan to say higher education ? — I do not mean that 1 mean 
the bad system of education. Higher education, even, as imparted has not been able to 
create a spirit of co-operation. 

Do you think that U due Jo higher education ?-— No. What I mean is that the result is 
not. what it ought to have been. 

Have yon any idea how to form a joint stock company ? — I have no large experience. 

You say that Government should starf joint, stock companies. If the Government 
skirls and the public do not subscribe the Govirnment will have to find the money ? — When 
the Government starts a scheme it can easily know whether the public will subscribe or not. 
The Director of Industries will see about this. 

Who would be responsible to see that the public subscribo ? — There will be absolutely no 
diflicuity in raising the money when it is known that Government has a hand in the matter, 
hi my district I can collect two lakhs in one month’s time provided I know that Government is 
going to organize thp whole thing. 

The public will think that the Government is responsible for the money ? — The Govern- 
ment will have nothing to do with the working or the thing. All that is wanted is that 
the money is going to be in safe hands. We have put money into the co-operative credit 
society and there the people know that the Government is not responsible for money. I want 
the s:mie principle to be adopted. The) will have full confidence if they know that an 
officer like the Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies is going to work it out. 

You say that you are opposed to financial aid by Government and you want the Govern- 
ment to control all industries. Do you think that a private person will allow hia concern to be 
' interfered with by Government ? — It matters very little if private in dividuals do not allow 
Government interference, so long aa the capital is their own. Bat if a private individual 
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draws money from people, Government interference and supervision are absolutely necessary. 
If a man however clover he may be, goes to the country and appeals for funds he will not 
get a penny as the country is in such a state now. On the other hand if Government or 
European firms with an established reputation begin the work, they will get the money 
at once. 

Then you say that Government control should not, be dependent on Government assist- 
ance and that in the beginning in all cases Government control should ioido in as a matter ' 
of course until the province is prepared to stand on its own legs. Do you include rfll indus- 
tries? — If it is an enterprise of an individual with his own capital 1 do not mind. So long 
as the public money is involved either on the co-operative basis or on the joint stock basis, 
Government must control from the very start. 

Supposing A starts a company, do you think that A should not be allowed to do so 
without Government audit and oontroi ?— If he uses public money I think there ought to be 
Government audit and control. • 

You mean greater control than is now admissible under the Companies Act? — I mean 
more direct control. 

Do you mean that tho Director of Industries should be the managing agent of the 
industrial bank ?— He should ho one of the directors. He must be an official. 

Tho act does not compel him at present ? —That must l>e done under a special Act. 

You say that Government will be well advised if they start pioneer faclories by drawing 
out capital from the province. What is your idea? — If Government will make a definite 
proposal to intending people I think peop’e will roadily come forward to find money for it. 

In answer to tlie President you said that the co-operative hanks ought to have a large 
subordinate staff. Arc \ou allowed U do so under the Aot ? — At present they have got 
inspectors. Instead of inspectors who are untrained we might have one trained man, say, on 
Ks. 60 a month. The man must have some practical knowledge of agriculture. 

* Later on you say that Government may take some commission for the supply of raw 
materials? — Yes. If any firm wants raw materials through the Government I do nit see 
why the Government should not charge for it. It. U a question of business. If you do not 
want to pay them you muBt get the supply yourself. 

May 1 enquire if yon arc a zamindar ? — I »m only a small landholder. 

Do you think that any industries suffer on account of any land polioy ? — I am not aware. 
I have no knowledge of this. 

President. — You ^ay that research in titules should be started by Government and that 
thos-e! which are started by private. firms should be under Government control. What do you 
mean by firms starting research institutes? — That is my own opinion. I have got my own 
reasons for saying that. If the Commission wants I can give my reasons confidentially in 
writing. 

TLon’ble Sir F. IL Stewart . — You are the Vice-Cha : r man of the Pum 'a District Board. 
Can you tell u-» the constitution of th.it board as shorlly as possible ? —There are 24 members. 
1 2 are elected and l i are nominated. Out of those 12 nominated persons 6 are officials and 
6 non-officiuls. 

You are Yice-Prchident ?— I am elected Vice-President. 

Who is the Chairman ? — The Collector of the district is ex-officio Chairman. 

Is your District Board r chcr and bigger than most of the Bihar District Boards ?— Purnea 
district is probably second. The Gaya District Board is the riohest. 

Do you have a substantial balance at the end of the year ?— We are bound to keep under 
the rules at loust Ks. 1. ‘3,066 a yea r always in hand. That is the minimum we have to keep. 
Our actual cash balance is nothing less than Ks. 56,060. 

Are there any planters on your Board ? — Yes, our district is a planters’ district. 

Are there any barristers ?— -There is no barrister on the District Board. 

Your elected members are zatrindars ? — Z mindarw and indigo planters. 

You propose that elementary industrial schools should be under tbe District Board. 
Would it not be jrefeiable to put them under the Director of Industries?— I think that will 
be living the Industries Dep irtment -too muoh wefrk. I think tbe Education DeWitmen 
o&nverv well manage such schools. Thcj may be under tbe Distriot Board or tbe Education 
Department. “ 

You make certain recommendations about roads and transport facilities. 

District Board done much in this direction ? — We have got at present a ten years’ scheme. 
We arc getting metalled roads ’all round and we are going to improve them. 
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♦■duration alone will nob do. If Indians are to he made industrially as uTicient at lott^t as 
the people of Japan, institut'ons for technical and commercial education should he estab- 
lished throughout India on as liberal a scale as has been done in Japan. Unless Indians 
are so educated and equipped they have IiMlo chance in the economic; warfare which iH 
going on at present aud which it, is certain will continue with increasing fierceness in the 
years to come. 

Tndia nee 1- no foreign markets to stimulate or absorb its mamifactmes. Kxivpt 
the Chinese, no other people in the world have such an extensive home market t > supply. 
Hut ho r e again in order that Indian-; should lea’ii to servo and ut.liic the market to the 
fullest eMont, it is necessary tha Indian youths should receive a most up-to-date commer- 
cial education in higher commercial s hools and colleges. 

Xe t to education the tiling that is most, needed for tin* foonoinic progress of the 
country is a wcll-ovganized system of banking. There ought to be a great industrial bank 
in every province wbi'di should receive full support from the l iov.-rnni'-nt and should have 
its operations -up*»rv sol by • \p-rt- appointed hy the Government. They should report 
both to t ho ( lovernmom and tothose ft i redly responsible for the management of the bank. 
This bank should have a brunch in evorv district in each proving. \mong other matters 
it should be the business of this bank to advance loans on the security of industrial plant 
and "ii stocks and shares. Such industrial banks arc; necessary to 'give I lint financial h«dp 

10 industrial und.Tta kings t !i-* want of w .ich b is been the cause of the ruin of many »l>licin. 
d'ho numb-u ami scopo of c ‘-"punitive credit banks shoull also be inmasod. In rny 
opini-m there should bo one in every district Local capital wj II be « Ira wu out t.o feed 
both the industrial and the c > operative credit, banks if they uro so consttl.uted that, they 
secure the confidence and co operation of business men of reputation in the district. The 
Government, of the proviinus should co-oporate with the people in maintaining phi* hanks 
at. tho right standard bv depositing a portion of tb ■ public money in them and hy a 
system of Government audit of accounts, In my opinion Government, should help now 
business enterprises of an approved kind by guaranteeing dividends for a limited period 
with or with >ul subsequent, refund f»o Government of the expenditure incurred in paying 
dividends at the L’uaraiitced rates, as each particular case may require. Assuming that 
such banks are established, Goverumorr need not itself directly advance loans to business 
enterprises with or without interest. 

In parts of the country whore the agricultural population is very poor aud where 
* here fore the co-operative ere lit system may not, be suitable t.o meet the requirements of 
the situation, money grants in aid and the supply of machinery and plant on tho 

11 re purchasa system may be mado to encourage cottage industries. The Government 
might, well provide part- of the share capital oi business enterprises on tho same basis ns 
tin, public subscribe to the. capital. Hut in all cases in which tlw Government, decide to 
extend help to any enterprise, it should be a necessary condition that at least half the 
•Jm'c capital of the company bo reserved for Indians. If this is not, done, 1 fear that 
i'-ieign companies like the American Tobacco Company will come to exploit, the 
‘ .’untry end to take Indian business more and more into their Imn is. The lending of 
Heivi'-os >f experts to private c nnpanies hy Government should be made on tli" condition 
that, the Government .dimild have the power to decide as t.o whether ih ; publication of the 
resul t reached by th>- Government expert will go against tin- interest, of tin; bu-muHs 
co i corned. 


In my opinion a commercial museum should be established at the head quarters of 

every district, for the purposes of bringing manufacturers and merchants into contact with 
one another. Toe encouragement of cottage and other industries of the district should 
aho be a particular object of those museums. 


I riduHlrial exhibitions should ho O'lcotiragod at tho headquarters of oa.di district 
or at suitable centres, and should lie a permanent institution, i held annually. 

iVmonstmtion factories should also ho attached to museums wlc-re demonstration 
should be made oi such processes and of tho working of such improved apparatus as may 
likely lead to improvement of any local industry. It would ho advantageous tf all those 
museums, factories, and industrial schools ho established close to each other. 


Unloss wc develop our manulucturimj trade there is 
representatives iu foreign countries. 


no in cl • » f appoini.ing trade 


.• Tho principal Government dopaitraunis which use imported articles should publish 
a list of those articles and exhibit*!, hem commercial museum t. 

in a ti r!S K "° rt, i 8I T k ‘ n ^ , r * I0U '*°. u k° improve i, he labourer’s oTtciem-v and skill 
trained I ht" dealt almvo As <'” »>o«r :h, hhmre^ should he 


After students have received tho 
general, und technical schools, they should 
district ; and in cases whore there arc no 


necessary preliminary training in elementary, 
, be encouraged to work in some wineshop in the 
workshops m the district, Government, should 
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You Bay that, the after effects of the existing system or can canon are responsible for 
many evil results. Do you mean that if there wore more careers open and if the kind of 
instruction were more various in kind there would be less dissatisfaction * Yes. 

You say that the gates of the universities should be shut to all except those who are 
found (it to enter them. Is it that what you reaUy complain of is that the education given 
at the universities is of too literary a character ? You would have no objection to young men 
entering universities if they were taught both the theory and practice of subjects relating to 
mdustrics, such as engineering, eto. ?— If you open an industrial oollege or a technical school 
that is a different thing altogether. 

You know that in the modern universities of the United Kingdom and America and 
Germany they regard it as their duty to give practical technical training of various kindB ? — 
I know that. 

Yon kuow that dogreeB arc granted by these universities in engineering, technology, 
com mi roe and agriculture ? Do you think that if the universities in India instituted similar 
courses of study, different from the purely literary courses, then the minds of many of our 
young men would he diverted to these channels and there would be less discontent in the 
country ? — Yes. There would bo less chance of there being idle brains in the country. 

What } 0 u want is a change in the curriculum by introducing a system of instruction 
whioh will be not merely theoretical but also practical ? — Yes. 

Assuming that the courses at the universities are modified on thcBc lines, would you then 
lie in favour of giving equal opportunities to every boy who may lind it possible to enter 
the universities ? — Yes. lie will then enter according to his own choice. 

You say that there ba< not been one company which is worth the name and you asoribc 
this to a want oT confidence among the people in epeli other? Do you n >t think that this 
want of confidence is born of wint of business knowledge and habits of a business character? — 
I have already said that we want three things, namely business knowMge, proper organi- 
zation and commercial honesty. Time alone will euro this dofect. 

Don't you think that this will be cured if you had more widespread knowledge of a 
business character ? — ThiB alone will not euro the evil. You must have in addition commercial 
honesty. 

You say further on that Government should come forward to organise an industrial 
concern. Do you mean that they should give more encouragement to the organisation by 
giving the necessary information ? — The Government should come forward with a department 
which will make schemes and then float companies and draif public money. 

Don’t you think that it wofcjid be sufficient if Government simply published the informa- 
tion for the benefit of the busin^Vworld ? — I think there would then be great delay in 
industrial progress. * 

In addition to that if the Government subscribe a portion of the capital, would it do ?— 
I am totally against that. 

Suppose the Government do not do that, but arrange for the working of the business to be 
supervised from time to time by an export appointed by Government and the accounts 
uudited ? — That of course will help to a great extent. 

Now in addition to this, suppose the Government in special cases offered to guarantee 
interest for a certain number of years in order to remove the shyness of capital, would 
that prove a great stimulus? — Certainly. 

You say that you are against Government giving any financial help. Suppose you 
find that while Indian capital is shy, there are firms being established in this country 
by Americans and the Japanese to conduct business which would prove jf great benefit 
to the country, if it were taken up by Indians, would you in that case modify 
your opinion and wish that Government should come forward to help Indians financially 
to frtart the business?— I have already given my reasons why I am totally against Govern- 
ment giving any financial help whatever. • 

What? Even if you find that owing to our want of business habits, and our capital 
being shy, the Americans are taking advantage of the situation and investing their millions 
of dollars in this country, would you even m that case not modify your opinion that 
Government should not give any financial help to industries? Do you not think that it 
would be for the benefit of the country and the people that Government should render 
financial assistance in order that truly indigenous industries might grow in flhe country? — 
In view of the opinion that I have already expressed, I am not ready to change my 
opinion even iu this case. ■ 

If you had not expressed that opinion, you might have been willing to reconsider 
it?— Even then 1 am not in favour of financial help being given. 
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Do 1 understand yon to suggest in y»>ur written evidence that if any one in. India 
limited liability co.npa.ny, the Government should audit the accounts of that concern ?-— 

Of course there may be exce] tions. v 

Where would you draw the line ?— That will depend on the confidence of the public. 

Who is to decide ?-The public will decide themselves. The public know who are ft, • 
firmn with un established reputation. If Meeere. Martin and Co. of Calcutta want mow, 
thov will get the money in no time . » 

You say that village co-operative societies are not being sufficiently educated in busmen j 
methods. Is it not due to the faot that they coniine themselves to credit and not to the d» j 
tribution or the purchase of seed or manures or raw materials ? -That is what I have aid. I 
1 think it is entirely due to that. 1 

You have no societies which deal with the distribution of seed ?— No. 

Perhaps there are such in other provirfoes ?— I do not know. I am not aware of that. 

IIow do the ordinary raiyats market their produce? —They sell it to tho intermedia 
buyer the middleman. 

You have no cases where the cultivator sells direct to the big firms ?— flig cultivators whs 
can afford to do so tnay take tho trouble. Most of them do not. 

Why do they sell it to the middleman V— They gel, the money before their very doors. 

Do you think that the co-ojierative societies could get over this difficulty ?— Yes. Thd 
is my idra. 

In ilu* markcls where the larger tonanj* bring in their crops, do they know whether Ihsj 
arc getting fair prices for their crops ?— Generally most or the cultivators do not know. They 
accept what the middleman says- Iu this way the actual cultivators lose a great deal. 

Will the big firms buy direct from the cultivators ? — They may. There is tho case of 
Halli Bros. The man in tho village does not know the current prices. He is away fmintbe 
market . 

Regarding the imparting of industrial education in primary schools, what classes of boys, 
do you think will go to the school ?— There could be no difference of oaste so far as education 
is concerned. 

Do you think that any hoy from any caste will come to the sohool ? — That will depend 
on the inclination of the boy and tho wishes of his parents. 

Do you think that a good number of hoys will be coming forward for artisan education ?~ 

Yes. 

Do you think they would take their artisan training without scholarships ? — I do not 
think scholarships will be necessary except in exceptional eases. You might give one . or two 
scholarships. 

Have yon been on a village school oommittee in Bihar?— I have to inspect many villa? 
primary schools. ' 

Do you find that the hoys of the cultivating classes aie often taken away from the send 
for work* in the fields ? In iny district thpre are about 600 schools. Almost every Mhool* 
crowded. Most of the children are the sons of cultivators, oirpenters, blacksmiths mm 
cobblers. 

Are they half timers ?— Full timers. There are night schools for actual labourers. 

Don’t you find a tendency on the part of the father to take away his son from the wlwj 
too soon ?— It is not a rule that every boy is taken away by the father. If he teio 
his boy is learning something useful, he keeps him there. 

Do you think there would he a sufficient number of village arti.-ans or cultivators^ 
would nav for their boys to go and learn for three years or four years m a_ distnctmu ^ 
schools ?— The hoys who will come to the district school wi|l Wong to the midd 
Thcartisaii class will be satisfied with the education given in the village inthe f0 
industrial schools. — f 

Do you mean to say that every village should have a village industrial sohool — 
may be in selected centres according to requirements. ^ 

How can they attend schools at a distance from their houses ?-In ■""•PJJ’, ^ 
are already going four or five miles a day to schools. There is nothing to P 
from doing so. . ^ 

Pmident— Don’t you think that the boys who go to the town " i#th 

have a tendency to drift to the towns ?-]f they get higher eduoation my 8 &£ tion wb* 
£e district school should give a higher standard of industrial or technical at- 
will make them fit for higher posts. 
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and "ii stocks and shares. Such industrial banks arc; necessary to 'give I lint financial h«dp 

10 industrial und.Tta kings t !i-* want of w .ich b is been the cause of the ruin of many »l>licin. 
d'ho numb-u ami scopo of c ‘-"punitive credit banks shoull also be inmasod. In rny 
opini-m there should bo one in every district Local capital wj II be « Ira wu out t.o feed 
both the industrial and the c > operative credit, banks if they uro so consttl.uted that, they 
secure the confidence and co operation of business men of reputation in the district. The 
Government, of the proviinus should co-oporate with the people in maintaining phi* hanks 
at. tho right standard bv depositing a portion of tb ■ public money in them and hy a 
system of Government audit of accounts, In my opinion Government, should help now 
business enterprises of an approved kind by guaranteeing dividends for a limited period 
with or with >ul subsequent, refund f»o Government of the expenditure incurred in paying 
dividends at the L’uaraiitced rates, as each particular case may require. Assuming that 
such banks are established, Goverumorr need not itself directly advance loans to business 
enterprises with or without interest. 

In parts of the country whore the agricultural population is very poor aud where 
* here fore the co-operative ere lit system may not, be suitable t.o meet the requirements of 
the situation, money grants in aid and the supply of machinery and plant on tho 

11 re purchasa system may be mado to encourage cottage industries. The Government 
might, well provide part- of the share capital oi business enterprises on tho same basis ns 
tin, public subscribe to the. capital. Hut in all cases in which tlw Government, decide to 
extend help to any enterprise, it should be a necessary condition that at least half the 
•Jm'c capital of the company bo reserved for Indians. If this is not, done, 1 fear that 
i'-ieign companies like the American Tobacco Company will come to exploit, the 
‘ .’untry end to take Indian business more and more into their Imn is. The lending of 
Heivi'-os >f experts to private c nnpanies hy Government should be made on tli" condition 
that, the Government .dimild have the power to decide as t.o whether ih ; publication of the 
resul t reached by th>- Government expert will go against tin- interest, of tin; bu-muHs 
co i corned. 


In my opinion a commercial museum should be established at the head quarters of 

every district, for the purposes of bringing manufacturers and merchants into contact with 
one another. Toe encouragement of cottage and other industries of the district should 
aho be a particular object of those museums. 


I riduHlrial exhibitions should ho O'lcotiragod at tho headquarters of oa.di district 
or at suitable centres, and should lie a permanent institution, i held annually. 

iVmonstmtion factories should also ho attached to museums wlc-re demonstration 
should be made oi such processes and of tho working of such improved apparatus as may 
likely lead to improvement of any local industry. It would ho advantageous tf all those 
museums, factories, and industrial schools ho established close to each other. 


Unloss wc develop our manulucturimj trade there is 
representatives iu foreign countries. 


no in cl • » f appoini.ing trade 


.• Tho principal Government dopaitraunis which use imported articles should publish 
a list of those articles and exhibit*!, hem commercial museum t. 

in a ti r!S K "° rt, i 8I T k ‘ n ^ , r * I0U '*°. u k° improve i, he labourer’s oTtciem-v and skill 
trained I ht" dealt almvo As <'” »>o«r :h, hhmre^ should he 


After students have received tho 
general, und technical schools, they should 
district ; and in cases whore there arc no 


necessary preliminary training in elementary, 
, be encouraged to work in some wineshop in the 
workshops m the district, Government, should 
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Our agriculturists are mostly illiterate and they do not know fully the value of manure 
other than cow-dung* and charcoal dust. Some religious principles also hamper the use of 
other manures, such as, night-soil and bone-dust. Bone is one of the best fertilisers and our 
oultivators are at present deprived of bone manures. 

Various patterns of improved ploughs as shown in exhibitions or in Government farms 
are not suited to oultivators in general. They require power and Indian bullocks, for cultiva- 
tion are very poor in physique so the prevention of bone export and supply of powerful bullocks 
are neoessary. So loans from Government withouu interest for purchase of bullooki are neces- 
sary. 

Formerly bones were used unconsciously as fertilisers. The so-called improved Behia 
pattern iron rollers have also done great harm in the pressing of sugarcane juice although 
they facilitate perssing but leave a certain percentage of juice. There is no arrangement at 
present to crush the sugar refuse a second time. The old system of pressing in a stone mill 
with jatha yielded better results and the time and output made people give up their old milk 

It is true that if sugarcanes are left for some days, alwufc 20 to 80 per cent, of the juice 
is lost but our cultivators for the most part out as many canes as they can press in a day and 
they are not to be blamed i or this. Formerly culti/ators used to press su^ar not earlier than 
the month of Aghan, that is, unripe canes. Now owing to family wants and pressure of money 
they press immatured canes and theroby suffer heavy loss. It is a common saying that mag hi 
gnr and khand ( rava ) are the best and fit for storage. Hence arises the necessity of Govern- 
ment loan on raw sugar canes. 

Refnery.—kt present sugar factories aro not situated in the centre of sugar cane areas. 
There ought to be a sugar refinery on a small scale amongst a group of say 25 villages aud 
hence the necessity of starting a factory with Government support. 

Some ten yoars ago the Government of Befigal wanted to introduce a contract distillery 
system in its province. There was a private distillery at Asansol but it was not sufficient and 
more such distilleries were needed. The then Commissioner of Excise asked me to set up a 
distillery on western principles and I agreed. I purchased machinery, etc., and set them up 
but Unfortunately 1 lost, the major portion of my capital. The business was and is a Bound 
aud profitable one. I wanted a loan on the security but for want of our industrial bank i 
oonld not secure it. I lost a part of my contract. 

In order to help me and other distillers Government secured the help of distillery experts' 
I do not know from what sources they were recruited. The distillery experts were not experts 
in the process of distillation and in fcho handling of machinery. They were only Revenue 
Officers and outwardly distillery experts. Thus arisfcs the necessity of technical exports 
recruited from practical firms. 

There is an Imperial Exoise Laboratory and the samples of wash, liquor and materials, etc* 
are periodically sent there for analysis and the results are very useful in correcting the mistakes 
in the distillery processes. Hence arises the necessity of increasing the number of Imperial 
Scientific Institutes. 


The Commissioner of Excise, Biliar and Orissa, noted above encouraged the Indian distillers 
to set up modem up-to-date mac hinery and the result 'is that the Province of Bihar has got three 
native distilleries and ono European. The Indian distillers are^now prepared to compete with 
juiy European distillers. This example should be followed by other provincial Governments 
in point of other industries. 

We are in a position to manufacture denatured spirit but for want of and owing to the 
high price of caoutchoucine and pyridine bases we arc unable at present to manufacture the 
same Moreover, the duty is the same. So to encourage the manufajturo of denatured spirit 
Government should grant either grants-in-aid or supply raw materials ou favourable terms 
or abolish the duty on locally manufactured denatured spirit. 

Lac dye was one of the exported dyeing substances. Owing to faults on the parts of the 
Indian dye manufacturer* and to the disoovery of aniline colours it has almost died out. 
To a very little extent it is now used in making alta, colouring country leather, silk 
and wool. r 


Fa%U» of Indian ma\ufacturen.— r £\\Qy used to adulterate it with mud, etc. They oonld 
not eliminate offensive smell and they did not aim at making it fast and they did not pay 
particular attention to extracting the colour from the best possible materials. 


I have a mind to start a vegetable dye factory on a commercial basis but for want of 
maohinery and owing to forbidding prices of raw materials I do not lake up the business 
at present. If Government is willing; to place reserve forest colouring products at my 
disposal and supply other colouring materials irom neighbouring States on a nominal duty, 
I am prepared to start the work at once. 


H sngfofltg rcof Uc While reading in the Queen's College, Benares, I resolved to take up the profession of a 
hto sheila* business man and not to enter the services of Government. My family carried on and 
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carrying on raw lac business, bo I knew the varying prices of it. Lac from peepal 
trees was available to a little extent in i’en area. While reading in the college I used to 
buy raw materials in a very small quantities and export them to Mirzapore for sale. 
Mirzapore was the nearest manufacturing centre. There were no industrial exhibitions or 
demonstration factories or any books on the subject to enable me to study its manufactures. So 
1 hail to fall back on the mercy of Mirzapore manufacturers. They did not allow me to pry 
into their trade processes. With much difficulty and great expense 1 secured some workmen. 
I gbited a.very small experimental lac manufacture concern. I went down to Calcutta to 
pell my shellac. There I learned from some friends of the places where raw materials were 
Available and where lac was also manufactured. After a short time I came over to Ranchi, 
here 1 found raw material in abundance. 1 thought that if raw materials were manufac- 
tured here, tnero would be a great saving in freight, etc. But I had to get skilled labour 
from Mirzapore and it was a hazardous and tedious task. First I learnt how to do the 
various processes of lac manufacture. Still I had to face one of the most difficult problems, 
that is supply of money.. The business was a profitable one but no money was forthcoming 
as there was no industrial or commercial bank.. There was a bank at Ranchi hut it dealt 
with landed property only. I had to borrow from the market and the interest I had to 
pay was not less than 25 per cent, per annum Even at this rate of interest I could not 
secure money on pledging raw materials. Anyhow I started the business. 1 had to spend a 
largo sum of money in indenting skilled labour from Mirzapore. As Act XIII of 1859 could 
not apply to these labourers they were at liberty to go away at any time they liked without 
wen refunding me the mil way faros paid in adv&noc. I thought that the factory 
could be maintained only if local labour was trained. I asked several of the skilled 
labour to train local men but at first they refused. When 1 promised them a high 
reward for training one hand 1 became successful. In course of time I got all the 
necessary bands trained in this vay. Other lac traders soeing my business successful started 
manufacturing concerns. At present I and other manufacturers are working in the old crude 
process. There is a vast fiold for improvement. There is an European factory belonging 
lu Messrs. Angelo Brothers of Calcutta. The firm works with machine power and with the 
help ot denaiurod spirit and gets a bolter outturn. The firm does not allow any outsiders 
to enter into the factory. I am prepared to start the same provided I am in touch with the 
jet ails of the plant and its workings. 

(4. 1.— 1 could not raise capital till my business was fairly established and I won the 
L-ontideni'O of the money-lenders. There ought to be some sort of industrial banks in dose 
proximity to manufacturing centres. 

(4. 2. — From money-lenders and banks. 

(4. 5. — Clauses (1) to (7). All Ihe met hods are required according to the nature of in- 
dustries; 

(4. 6— In all these methods there should be Government control. 

(4 7. — In my opinion Government pioneer factories are as useful as pioneers in a military 
campaign. 

Q, 8. — Government should pioneer industries whioh are at present urgently needed and 
specially those that are concerned with German and Austrian imports into India. They 
ihonld In closed or handef over to private capitalists when they have shown that they can 
stand on their own legs. 

Q. ]0. — By making the bank a kind of ware-house which may advanoe money against 
the goods stored and as a commission agent for sale and purchase of the articles for the 
industry. 

(4. 11,— To some extent to weaving industries. Loans are provided and yarns supplied 
at ojst prices. 

C4, 12.— For cottage industries. 

Q 14.. — Yes. No sooner it competes with an established external trade its aid should 
be withdrawn. 

Q. 1G. — I have derived muoh benefit. 

Q. 17. — (1) On payment of their salaries and (2) a certain percentage of profits. 

Q 18.— I would allow publication of the results of research when any private business has 
recouped its cost. 

Q. 19. — Government demonstration factories should be of a touring nature. 

0. 20.— Yes, 

C4. 21 — Vide my answer against question'no. 1G. 

Q. 22.— No. 

Q. 25.- Yes. ’ 
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Q. 26,— The survey should oonsist of Government experts in company with practical buai. 
nrss men. Its precise objects should be to tap hiddon raw materials. 

Q. 27. — By publication in English as well as in vernaculars. 

Q. 28.— They are very useful and are a kind of inactive demonstration. 

Q. 29. — They should be situated in industrial centres. A description in English and 
vernaculars should be placed side by side with the exhibits and there should be an expert 
explain difficulties. ' ^ 10 

Q. 60. — Commercial emporia are preferable to sales agencies and if they are attached 
to publie markets I think thay will be developed. 

Q. 31. — Its value consists in its being a temporary medium for sale and purchase 
notices. 

Q • 32 — Yes. Government policy should be to show the public the foreign articles 
that have been replaced by indigenous oner . By foreign articles I mean articles eoming 
from the enemy countries. ^ 

Q. 83.— They should be popular in character. 

Q. 34— Yea. The reprt sedatives must possess knowledge of tho export and 
imjiort articles, their places of manufactures and prices, their duties should be (1) 
to push Indian indigenous articles, (2) to secure imported articles at low prioes. 

Q. 85. — N'\ 

Q. 36. -No. 

Q. 37. — They should exhibit them in the commercial museums. 

Q. 38. - It is rumoured that the working is « not done honestly. 

Q 89. — Vide my answer to question no. 10. 

Q. 40. — Manufactured articles to be supplied to Government if necessary on favour- 
able terms. 

Q. 41. — I do not know any. 

Q. 44. — Practical teachers have boon recruited and labourers are trained under their 
Supervision. 

Q. 45. — To obtain an expert for training of labourers and encourage them by 
paying remuneration. 

Q. 46. — I used to train (apprentices by giving tbtwi short wages, rewards and hopes 
of their future prospects. I appoint experts for imparling technical knowledge to 
apprentices. Sometimes I offer rewards to experts. 

Q. 47. — An industrial school is in a sense a oo no .nitrated faetoiy to train apprentices 
in different subjects in one place. 

Q. 48. — Students from industrial schools should he required to undergo the training 
of apprentices. 

Q. 50.— Industrial school should be under the control of a department of industries. 
A department of Industries should be independent of the Dep^tment of Education. 

Q. 51. — There ought to be schools with boarding houses attached to them. 

Q. 52. — Government should bear half the oost. 

Q. 53. — Industrial reciprocal circum stances and conditions. 

Q . 55. — Yes. An engineer in charge of a prime mover must be certified by Boiler 
Inspectors. 

Q* 56. — Engineering and industrial sohools under the supervision of the Eduofr* 
tional Department. It Bhould bo under a Board of Industries and the « members of the 
Board should be recruited partly from amongst Government experts and partly from 
industrial farms. Their functions ought to be to tap the mineral, forest and agricultural 
resources, to provide raw materials, markets for manufactured articles and to find out 
the possibility of opening further industries. * 

Q. 57. — There should be a Board of Industries having executive powers with 
bugetted funds. 

Q. 58. — Vide my answer to question no. 56. 

Q. 60. — Yes. There should be a Director. He should be an expert official. 

Q. 61. — The Board of Industries should be under the Director of "Industries and 
the Director under the provincial Government. 

Q. 68. — For technical organization, vide answers to (question no. 56. No organisa- 
tion of scientific department fat present exists. 

Q. 64.— Yes. 
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Oral Evidence, ]8th November 1916, 

President . — You are a merchant in Ranchi ?— Yes. 

A general merchant ? — I am a manufacturer of lac into shellac, proprietor of an oil 
mill press, and also of a distillery. 

You say that a bone is one of the best fertilisers and our cultivators are at present 
deprived of bone manures 99 and that its export should be prevented. Would the export 
be pre vented if we teach the people here the value of the bone, that it has special value as 
a manure, and so get them to make use of it ?— ' They were using it beforo. 

Why have they given it up ? — They used it unconsciously. It was lying on the fields 
anil purified, and they used it as manure. 

You would not like us to propose that an industry that is already established and is 
employing a large number of men should be suppressed forcibly ? — No. 

If we did that, bone would still not be used, by tlie people unless people were educated 
to realize the value of it ? — Now lhat we have come to know the value of the bone we want 
tho bone not to be exported. 

So that sentenoe in your note will have to bo modified. You wish the Government to 
pass orders preventing the export of bones ?— I wish that. 

Before the people are able to absorb tho bones and use them ? — People are ready to 
absorb the boneB, 

Then they need not allow them to be oxported ; they need not soil them ? The question 
is why should they allow the bones to be sold? — Some measures should be taken by 
Government to prevent the export. 

The measure is to let the people know how valuable these bones are. We cannot pass 
an order prohibiting an industry that is going to throw people out of employ ? — That is 
very important for our people. 

Mr. A . Chatterton. — Youhavo been experimenting with the manufacture of oil ?— Yes. 

What seeds were you using ? — Except castor oil seeds, I used allseeds. 

You purchased a plant from Messrs. Marshall Sons & Co. ?— Yes. 

Was it a single press or two or three presses ? — A single press having some 17 plates. 

Would you mind telling us how pauch you paid ? — About Rs. 6,000. 

That gives me some idea of the size of plant. And you say that Messrs. Marshall 
Sons & Co. gave you evasive answers in regard to the non- woi king of the plant. Did you write 
to Mfs-ir* Ro.ie Downs and Thomson ?— I did not buy tho machinery from them ; 1 bought 
•1 through Messrs. Marshall Sons & Co. 

But they are the agents ? — I went personally to Messrs. Marshall Sons & Co. 

What is tho difficulty you had ? — The outturn was very poor, poorer than the outturn 
from the ghini mills, and tta oil had no pungent smell. In ^the case of the ghani we get 
a strong smell which people like, but in this we did not. 

Who is your manager ? — I am the manager. 

When you got into di ficulties in regard to the working of this hydraulic mill what steps 
did you take f —I had an engineer supplied by Messrs. Marshall Sons & Co. 

An European ? — No, an Eurasian. 

How much did you pay him ?— Rs* 175 a month. 

Had he been working an oil mill beforo ? — Hel professed to be a skillod oil mill operator. 

But apparently he was not ?— No. 

Did you get rid of him ? — Yes, I dismissed him. 

Are you working this mill now ?— No, I am working with tho ghani only. 

You say the ghani mills were more satisfactory than the hydraulic mill ? — Yes. 

Are these ghani mills worked by power or by bullocks ?— By power. 

In what way is the ghani mill more profitable than the hydraulic mill ; do you get a 
larger percentage*©! oil, or are the working expenses less ? — We get a larger quantity of oil. 

When yon were working the hydraulic mill, how* much oil was left in the cake ? — I weigh- 
ed the quantity of oil and found it only 11 seers, while that from the ghani weighed about IS 
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Were your pumps working satisfactorily ?— Yes. 

I suppose in oonsequenee of your inability to get the plant to work, which was sold to 
you by the firm in Calcutta, you would like to have a Government Department to which you 
could go and obtain assistance, so as to get over the difficulty which you experienced in this 
experiment ?— Yes, that is what 1 would like to have established. 

Then yau have some notes here on sujjar , you say that “ Civilisation eoupled with 
prosperity led to the importation of foreign sugar, and hence the neces, ity of improvements 
in cultivation and relining. 99 Was it not more likely that it was the shortage oi the supply 
of pur that led to the importation of foreign sugar ?— If there was an ample Supply of 
pur in the country at reasonable prices, would not the people of the oounlry prefer this pur to 
foreign sugar? — Not at present ; they are not preferring pvr to sugar. 

Have you any practical experience yourself of the manufacture of y#r? — No my brother- 
in-law has a sugar refinery, so 1 have learned from him. 1 have no practical experience. But 
a* regards the hydraulic mill, it iB certain that there is a percentage of loss in the.cxtraction of 
the juice. 

You object to the improved iron roller mills ? — They are not sufficient ; there should be 
some double pairs. 

But you say that the so-called improved Behia pattern iron rollers have also done great 
harm in the pressing of sugar cane juice, although they facilitate pressing but leave a certain 
percentage of juice” ? — Formerly there waB some method of extracting more juioe than is ob- 
tainable at present. 

What is the method ? — They used to out the cane m small pieces, crush it, and put a cer- 
tain quantity of water and crush it again. 

They had a sort of diffusion process ? — No, extracting process. 

Don't yon think that you can get a 5-rolIe^ mill which would crudi the cane twine ?— I 
advised the introduction of that system. 

How many of theso Behia roller mills would work in the season ? — Fonr or five in each 
village. 

Are there any power-driven mills in the village ? — No. 

Do you know of any other province that has thorn ; I mean small ones ? — No, I don't 
know. 

You have not seen them at work anywhere else?— No, 

I don't understand why you make a definite statement that these improved mills have 
done harm? — They have not provided a second time crushing, so there is a loss of about 10$ 
juice. 

Previous to these iron mills you had wooden mills ? — No itono mills with jars. 

Did you get much juice ? — Yes. 

Who did the work ?— The men attended to the work. After crushing they put some 
water and pressed it for the second time. 

Why don’t you do that with this mill ? — I don’t understand Ijpw it comes, unless there is 
some arrangement of double rollers. 

Why not put the cane through the mill first and put it through a second time ? — This 
involves double labour. A mill with two pairs of rollers wonld be more economioal. 

That is to say, your system of working the mill is unsatisfactory ? — The present working 
is imperfect. 

In your village that you are acquainted with, would it be possible to get raiyats who grow 
sugar cane to combine together and purchase one mill to deal with a whole lit of work? — No. 

Why ? — Unity is unknown in India. 

Would it be possible to start a village oo-operative society for the purpqse of establishing 
a modern cane crushing plant to deal with all the cane for the village in a satisfactory way ?— 
A sugar plant on a small scale would be possible. 

Could you get a co-operative society together and raise funds, with possibly Government 
assistance, to purchase plant costing, say Ks. 4,000? — Yes. 

Do the villagers suffer from the difficulty of providing cattle for crushing sugar cane?— 
I don't think so. In summer some cattle die and they purchase new ones. * 

But the work is very hard on the c attfe ?-— Yes, 

H on’bU Sir F, H. Stewart . — I do not want to enquire into your private affairs, but can 
you tell me how muoh oapital you have put into these different businesses of yours ?— I had 
no cipital At all, I did the work vith my energies. 
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But surely you had some money ? — I had to borrow the money. 

I want to get some idea of the scale of your operations ? — I am now doing distillery 
contracts of two or three lacs. 

You have that amount of capital sunk in the business ?— .Yes. 

When you went to borrow the nnney to begin with, what security did you offer ? — Really 
I had no security. 

Whom did you borrow the money from ?— Money-lenders, Marwaris. 

And they made you pay 2b% interest ? — Yes. 

And you had no security to offer them?— No; even with seoarity I would have had to 
pay the same. 

You wish the export of bones to be prohibited ? — What is the comparative value for 
agricultural purposes of bones and crushed bones or bone meal? — Crushed bones are far 
better. 

Then you do nob want to do away with the bone crushing industry ?— No. 

You merely want to prohibit the export to other countries ?— Yes. 

Is that not wcroly a question of relative valuo as to what price the owner of the bones can 
g«L fur them? — There should be some preventive measures, some restrictions, as, for instance, 
the imposing of an export tax. 

You say that you used to train apprentices, and appoint experts for giving them technical 
knowledge. Why have you given that up ? — 1 have all my men trained ; 1 have got as many 
as 1 want. « 

Hon die Pandit M . M. Malady a. — I want to understand your meaning in regard to tlii 8 
export business. You want an export duty so that if the export is not altogether stopped it 
should at least be discouraged ? — Yes. 

Do you mean that even if people do not use hone meal at present in this country, in view 
of its importance to agriculture, and in view oF the difficulty of obtaining bones when you 
want them, you would rather keep the bones in this country for future use than allow them 
tuba exported now? — Tho bones should be kept in this country. 

Even if it should not be used present, you would keep it for future use ? — No, it would 
he uni lecessary to keep it. 

Supposing you do not see any immediate prospects of its being used here, then would 
you or would you not object to its being oxported ?— No, I have no objection to its being 
exported* 

You want its export to be discouragod, if along with it arrangements are made, or facili- 
ties provided for its being crushed in tho country ? — Yes. 

You have said that u civilization coupled with prosperity led to the importation of foreign 
sugar Was it not really the great cheapness of the imported sugar that led to its extensive 
use in this country ? — Not entirely. At present the price is Ks. 15 a maund, but the conBump* 
tion has not gone down. 

But the increase in tho consumption from ono hundred bags to one thousand, to what do 
you ascribe it ; is it not largely due to the cheapness of the article f— . No, it is only due to out 
men taking sugar instead of gur. 

Are you sure that it is not because it is one-third as cheap as it used to be ?— There is 
only a difference of two or three rupees a maund in price. 

I am speaking of what it was fifteen or’ twenty years ago ? — It was also cheap then. 

What is the tlifferenoe between the price now and that which prevailed twenty years sgo ? 
What ib the proportion roughly ? — Twenty \ ears ago there was very little import. 

When there was not so much import of foreign sugar what was the price of sugar ? — It 
varied from rupees twelve to rupees sixteen. 

What is it now ? — At present the j>rice is twenty rupees* 

But before the war?— There was only a difference of nine rupees* 

You say "the Commissioner of Excise asked z&e to set up a distillery on western principles 
• •••••...but unfortunately 1 lost the major portion of my capital You say " I wanted a loan 
on the security but for want of an iniiUhtrial bank I could not secure it« ;l . Did you apply to 
the Government to help you?— The Commissioner recommended me but the Government 
refuged, because there was no rtde to lend to private firms . 9 
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You say that if Government encouraged the establishment of industries by the people, 
there is every reason to expect a similar measure of success as in the case of distilleries y— 
Yes. 

Mr. C . E. Low.— Are not bones ground into bone meal in Caloutta ?— Yes. 

Do people here purchase bone meal from Calcutta? — No, I do not think so. 

Wliy not ? — Hindus do not take on acoount of religious scruples; 

You think they never will take ? — I do not think that these orthodox Hindus would* 

Supposing that the bone meal was treated with aoid and it was turned into superphoj* 
phates, which is a kind of manure, would they take it ?— Yes. 

You suggest that in order to prevent people from crushing their canes before they are 
ripe, Government should give a loan on raw sugar canes on the standing crop ?— Yes. 

Is there any reason why Government should do that in preferonce to a co-operative 
credit society ? — A 00 -operative credit society, In my opinion, is run on a very small scale; it 
cannot help to the extent required. 

Supposing it were made bigger ? - That docs not matter. 

Then you think that if co-operative credit societies were working on a large scale they 
could give you such loans ? — Yes. 

You say that the distillery experts did not afford you any assistance 1 because they did 
not know anything about the technical side of the work ? — Yes. * 

Do you allude to the Distillery Inspectors or to the experts employed in each province ?— 
The expert selected threo years ago was unable to give us practical holp in the different 
provinces. 1 

Was he an European ?— Yes. 

What did he know? — I hoar ho was only a revenue officer, not a practical distillery 
officer. 

Where was he recruited from ? — From England. 

You mean an officer of the English Excise Department tinder Government ? — Yes. 

You wero speaking ub.>ut the high price of denatured spirit. Do you allude to the present 
position or tbo position before the war? — The present position. 

•> 

Before the war was denatured spirit not so dear ? — No. 

You think that the high price is due to the war ?-— Yes. 

Did you attempt before the war to manufacture denatured spirit?— No, on aooount of 
the Java competition the price was too great. 

But Java can make it for rather less than half of what you oan ? — They wore selling it 
at twelve annas a gallon in Calcutta. * 

You were making your alcohol from what?— From mow fa and partly from Java 
molasses. 

To what extent do you think you could have reduced your cost by working on a larger 
scale and more efficiently ?— We are working at present on a large scale. 

Not so large as the Java people ?— We have no demand for the products ; I could work 
Oli a larger scale, but there is no demand. 

I am speaking about denatured spirits ? — In Caloutta the consumption is more than two 
lakhs of gallons. t 

You don't think it would be worth your while to set up a larger plant to make denatured 
alcohol ; you don't think there would be sufficient demand for it ? — We have already got a 
large plant. « 

For making denatured alcohol ? — We can use the same plant. 

But yon cannot use the same plant for two different things at the same time ?— Yesi 
when we want to have denatured alcohol we purchase denaturants and mix them ; we doflt 
require soparate plant for making denatured spirits. 

* 

You do not think that you could manufacture .denatured spirit much mote cheaply than 
at present in order that you might be able to compete with Java ? —No, because the prioe of 
mow ha does not go below one rupee. 

At the factory ?— No, at the places where we buy. They have other bye-prodnot 8 
which they sell at even twelve annas a unwind. They export to Caloutta and we have to pay 
1 s. 1-12 in Calcutta* 
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W ITVKAS No. 48. 

KnAN BAHiDUE Mohiuddis Ahmad, Officiating Regiitrar of Co-opcrativt Soeietiei, Bthar 

and Oriiia : 

Wbittiw Evidinci. 

NOTE on INDUSTRIAL POSSIBIUTIBS WITH TH8 AID OF CO-OPERATIVE 

SOCIETIES. 


Tho provinoe of Bihar and Orissa is peculiarly lacking in the matter of industries. The 
few that do exist are all of the nature of the cottage industries. Among this class, tho first 
plat-e is taken h/ tho weaving industry. There is a fairly large number of woavers scattered 
over the province but they especia ly abound in the districts of Cuttack, Sambalpur, 
Bhagalpnr and Ranchi, and the subdivisions of, Khurda (Puri) and Bihar (Patna) and in 
Manbhum district. In ttio Sambalpur and Bbagalpur district and in Khurda silk of an 
excellent quality is turned out. Brass and bell metal wares of very good quality are also 
in some parts of the districts of Puri, Balasore and Saren, but on a very limited soale. 
Dames and carpets are also made in parts 8i Patna district and in tho subdivisions of Sasaanun 
and Aurangabad. In Sassaram coarse blankets are made on a small soale. All these crafts 
may be developed by means of co-operative societies. But there is a powerful limiting factor 
to expansion. These crafts are eonfined to certain families and to all intents and purposes 
they have become separate castes with all its exclusiveness. I have very serious doubts whether 
people belonging to other “castes ” would be allowed by their sects to leave these crafts, and 
wen if they could overcome the caste prejudice there is a strong inherent diffidence among 
the people to attempt to learn any trade or profession which did not belong to thoir ancestors 
in the direct line. And I am not sure that thefce people are not right in the belief that the 
skill necessary is acquired more by heredity than by practice 1 However that might be, 
that is how matters stand at present. Societies of the type of “Production and Sale 7 ’ offer 
the greatest advantage to these craftsmen. The constitution would he to raise a share capital. 
Tin* societies would buy all the raw material at wholesale rates and distribute it to the members 
who would work either at home of in Bomo building of their own. They would be paid for 
according to the quantity and quality of the work turned out at rates which they get at 
present. The finished produots would then be sold by the societies at the most favourable 
markets. There will be no distribution of profits until they have accumulated a reserve fund 
and working capital of their own to be more or loss independent of outside finanoial help. 
I have great hopes as regards the improvement of the weaving industry by means of 
co-ojKjrative societies. At present everywhere the actual weavers are greatly handicapped 
owing to the monopoly of a few traders who supply the yarn and take the finished product 
giving the weavers only a mere pittance to live on. Besides the looms that are used are still 
of the most primitive character. At present the two great difficulties are the limited 
knowledge about the business of buying yarns at the cheap^t place and the want of technical 
knowledge necessary for improvement of the loom as well as in tho methods of weaving* 
The solution would be in devising some moans of dealing direct with the firms that supply 
yam and thus avoid the middlemen, and in the employment of qualified peripatetic demonstra- 
tions to leach the advanced .methods. In both these eases expert advisers appointed by 
Government would be necessary. 

There is unlimited scope for the development of those industries which aim at converting 
the raw agricultural produce into consumable formB. These mills and factories would be run 
as eo-operative concerns in which tho Central Banks, the affiliated societies, as well as 
individuals will hold shares. The Government should provide assistance in the shape of expert 
advice. The company would carry 25 ]>er eent of the not profits to reserve and about 
1 0 P* °e nt . to a depreciation fuufd before declaring a dividend. I am of opinion that 
a combined mill doing duty as rice-huller, wheat-grinder and oil presser should be established 
at eaoh centre of a Central Bank. The Central Banks should, however, not be allowed 

0 1 nance these concerns except by buying a limited number of shares in it. These mills 
would aim at collecting all the paddy, wheat and oil seeds from the members of oo-operativo 
Kociet les and turn them into rice, flour and oil and sell them at wholesale rates to approved 
customers. In this way a great portion of the profits that go to middlemen will be shared bv 

eoultivators themselves. There would be a great demand for the produots of those mills 
asthey would be absolutely pure and free from adulteration. The financing of these mills 

i , o -course, present the greatest obstacle apd it will be a matter for Consideration whether 
jrr?: al fi na ^°e these ventures. I am not prepared to make a recommendation 

1 ? arts M the question needs Yeif careful examination as it would have an important 

tUf l !i g0 “- the c,Wit movement. But generally speaking I may say that 1 do not think 
U ' j - M an y Ak involved in money invested* in such mills if the money so invested 
the 7 j t le P'J'P 0 * 0 of Providing thr necessary raw material. While the entire eost of 
heliU iL f mfhmerv should be raised by share-capital, it would together with the stock 
m h y the mill be available as security. b 
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There are great possibilities of development in tbeorganiaation of combined da uy 
breeding farms. A beginning in ibe direction oan immediately be ntade in all municipal arj! 
by starting milk co-operative societies on lines similar to the societies in Gaya and Bhagifo^ 
In these places, the goals* who have formed themselves into a society, keep their own cows 
and make arrangements for their feeding themselves. They merely bring in their cows to 
the society's offioe at some stated time and milk the animals in the presence of the Manager 
who trends it to regular customers in sealed cans through paid carriers. The society takes the 
milk from the members at a slightly lower price than the market price at which it isaold to the 
public. The members get all the milk sold without much trouble. They get the attendance 
of a Veterinary Assistant free and get money at a cheap rate for increasing their stock. 
The public get pure milk supplied to them at their own houses at market price. Dairies started 
on these lines could in time become breeding centres. But one cannot make much progress in 
this dirt otion without substantial help from the Municipalities and District Boards. It might 
be necessary in many cases to exercise the powers under section of the Bengal Municipal 
Act of 1884. Government should also be prepared to help in the shape; of free assistance from 
the Veterinary Department. , ; 

OtiAi. Evidence, 18tit November 191ft. ,f 

President. — How long have you been in charge of the co-operative societies in Bihar ? — 
I am in direct charge since March last, but 1 have boon connected with this department for the 
last four years. 

Do you think tho co-operative movement is making satisfactory progress in the province ? — 
1 cannot say that those societies have come up to the mark, but we are trying to progress on 
the right lines. 

How do you think progress in Bibar compares with the progress in tho Central Pro- 
vinces ? — As regards number we arc less than the Central Prorinces but as far as quality 
is ooncerned we are better off. ( 

Judging by your experience in dealing with these agricultural co-operative societies, what 
do you think of the pros] wets of introducing co-operation iuto smaller industries like weaving 
and tho village industries generally ? — 1 think there is a good deal of prospect in encourag- 
ing weaving as a cottage industry through co-ojwrativc societies. 

Tho weavers, 1 understand, are greatly indebted ? — Very much. 

Do you think the introduction of co-operation would navel them ? — Yes, if we work under 
expert advice. 

Would your department under its present organization be sufficient to extend co-operation 
to those industries ? — Yes.j 9 

In addition to the agricultural co-operation ? — Yes. 

Would that be the best way you think of organizing ? — That is my idea. 

Supposing we had a Director of Industries in Bihar, how would you work in conjunction 
with him; he would not superintend these co-operative societies r — We have very great 
difficulty in getting yarns; we oould not make satisfactory arrangements with any mill. 
Sometimes tho mill would not sell dirett to us and would tell us to take the goods from their 
agents. Probably an expert adviser would be able to tell us where to get our yarn from. 
Then about looms and other things, be would be able to suggest improvements. 

We are told to-day that your sjstem of co-operation here has dene a great deal in the 
direction of relieving the raiyat from the dutches of the money-lender, but the present system 
does not help tho raiy at also to learn anything about bis own business, to learn the value of 
impioved methods, new machinery, etc. ?— We are trying to teach them improved forms of 
agriculture. 

Is that being done through the Agricultural Department ?— *Yes. 

They are training juniors who arc taking charge off demonstration firms? — They aie 
just beginning in our province by having demonstration in the villages and by giving us good 
seeds. 

Do you think there is a noticeable improvement in the agricultural condition of the 
country ? — They are taking to it ; I cannot say they have made any improvement. They are 
beginning to accept suggestions ; formerly they were very shy. 

Of course it takes a loog time to get any results in agriculture in noticeable quantities ? — 
Not if tho Agricultural Department has a good thing to offer ; for instance Pusa wheat ha* 
become very popular, "because the result was at once noticeable. 

Mr . A.Chatterton . — You say that there are certain number of Weavers’ Co-operati*® 
Societies in thig province ? — About ten or 1 fifteen. 

How have they been organized ? Was that done by your assistants or ha* the 
initial movement come from local people ?— Wo .had to form all them societies bv ear 
owu exertions, with one or two esocptions« 
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Where do they borrow money from ? — Various aources. Where we have got Central 
Banks, the Central Bank finances ; where we have not got Central Banks, the Provincial Banks 
finance, or we get money from private investors. 

Arc these loans granted on yonr recommendation ? — Yes, always. 

Do you take any responsibility for making the society repay the instalments for loans ?— 
Yci. 

In regard to the local managimont of these societies, is there usually a school master, 
or some person of more or less education, acting as Honorary Secretary to the society?— 
Where we have got Central .'Banks, these societies are affiliated to the Central Banks and the 
latter have their own officers. fo look after these societies. They have a well-paid Manager 
and inspecting clerks, and the Directors also look after tnem ; but they are all honorary 
workers* 

How many weaveijs have you got in the biggest* society ?— Not more than 50. 


The principal work they do is the purchase 6f yarns, I suppose ? — Yes. 

Do they take any steps to procure orders for marketable goods ? — At present it has not 
advanced very much, but just now they are free from those monopolists. Formerly they used 
to tike yarn from the earn. 1 man and sell their finished product to the same man. At present 
they are free to sell to some other man. 

That is a very material advantage ? — Probably we cau do more by helping them to get 
yarn at bettor rates than they are getting now. 

You have taken no steps just now to improve their technique ? — At present we have got 
one weaving demonstrator lent by Government. He is introducing fly-shuttle looms. 


Is ho meeting with any sue joss ? — It is ♦getting popular- The first obstacle was the 
price of the loom, Rs. 85, but we have made it locally now for Rs. 15, and it is getting 
popular now. 

Nothing has been done to help to find a market for these goods ?— Nothing at all. 

In this note you say there ia great difficulty in getting into touch with suppliers of yarn ; 
what is the difficulty f — The difficulty is this. We want to be dealt with a little leniently and 
not very strictly on business principles, because we do not know business ourselves. Sometimes 
we make some mistakes in ordering the yam and want to change it. They make difficulties. 
We had a contract with the Bengal Luxmi Mill some time ago. At ono time we might 
keep to our part, of the contract ; there was just a little difficulty, but they were very strict 
about it. We want a firm which would deal with us a little leniently. 


Are you prepared to pay a little more for your yarn under those circumstances ? — We 
want better and cheaper goods for the poor weavers. 

Do you know whether the*e weavers that are in your co-operative societies have full time 
work ? — Yes. 

IIow many hours a day does the ordinary weaver work ?— I think about 8 houre. 

Does he work at mght^muoh ? — Seldom. 

How does he soil the clo*th that he manufactures ? — He brings it into the bazar and goes 
from shop to shop and hawks about. Sometimes petty itinerant merchants go round village* 
what wc call here bi paries go round and make purchases. 

Do you think it would be possible for the Registrar of Co-operative Societies to establish 
a mart or market for the sale of products of your co-operative societies ? — No. I don’t think 
bo. It would be done by the officer in charge of industries. 

You know thai large quantities of piece-goods come out from Europe, and there are 
agencies in Bombay, Calcutta and elsewhere to sell these pieoe-goocU. What are the diffi- 
culties in the way of starting some kind of mercantile organization in connection with the 
marketing of hand-loom goods. Have you considered that side of the problem? — No, up 
to this our outturn was not sufficient to meet local demands. 


In Borne parts of India they have met with great success. The weavers have been enabled 
to get large orders for work, and when assured that he has a market for the goods he manu- 
factures, he turns out 20 per cent or 50 per cent or even double the quantity he formerly did, 
us he has got an incentive to work?— It is quite possible if we are put in touch with some 
mercantile firm in Calcutta, for instance, Messrs. Whiteaway Laidlaw & Co., we could 
increase our outturn. Some towels were turned out in Bihar, and they wanted to buy large 
quantities of those towels. 

• 

Have you considered the question of developing these co-operative societies, not only 
in the direction of selling them yarn but of p roviding them with warps ready for weaving • 
for instance have you got anywhere a Co-operative Warping Mill worked under the manage* 
went of the society ?— Not yet. • 
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Is thore an y society where a technically qualified master weaver has been sent down 
improve the working of the society f— We have one at Ranchi. 10 

I understand that lio is only introducing the fly-shuttle loom ? — As soon as this work * 
finished perhajos he will make further suggestions. 11 

How many has he introduced into Ranchi f— -About 50. 

Is it not time you moved on a step further ? — In Chota Nagpur there is a great demand 
for loom-made cloths. Very few use foreign cloth, so just now they are maxing a 
profit out of this fly-shuttle. ® s 00 * 1 

While they are making good profit is it not an opportunity to get them to move on » 
step further? — We will do it. 

IIow are you going to provido the organization ; are you going to do it or hand it over 
to some Industrial Department ?— Assuming that there is a Director of Industries, would 
you work in co-operathn with him or have your own staff, or hand over the society to the 
management of the Director of Industries ? — We will have our own staff. The Central Bank 
can afford to pay for suoli demonstrators. 

Who is going to supervise thoir work ?— Probably tho Director of Industries in co- 
operation with tho Registrar. 

Is thore not a little (difficulty in one Department doing tho work of another Department? 
— Wo are doing the samo with the Agricultural Department. 

So far you have not done very much with the Agricultural Department ?— Because the 
Agricultural Department has not got anything tangible to offer; so far what they have 
offered we arc going on very well with. 

If yon arc going to start industrial co-o]>erativc societies, it is'important to settle whether 
the inspection of the societies should be under the Director of Agriculture or the Director 
of Industries? — I should think under the Registrar. There are two portions of work, 
financing and the technical portion. In regard to financing, it must remain in the hands 
of the Registrar, because he will be responsible for the publie money lost. 

Rut tho whole object of tho co-operative credit movement is to make the member of tho 
societies responsible. You do not take any responsibility ? — No, but I am bound to audit 
these societies accounts under tho law, and if my societies fail, it will have a bad effect on 
the movement. 

Would it not be better to hand over the society, vf ter it has been properly formed, to 
actual industrialists to supervise the industrial work, an l that you should audit the accounts 
at the end of the year? — We will always have power, butt am not yet prepared to make 
any recommendation like that. 

Have you any agricultural co-operative societies, I don't mean money-lending societies, 
but dairies, sugar mills, etc.? — We have co-operative dairies. 

Are they working i atisfactorily ? — Yes, one of them is working very satisfactorily. 

Where aro they ? — One in Gaya and another in Bliagalpur. , 

How are they worked ? — The goal at formed the society and the latter purchased the milk 
at a certain rate. Here our rate is ten Beers, and the sooiety sells it to the townspeople at the 
rate of eight seers. The society advances money at a cheap rate to buy stock and 50 per cent, 
of the nett profit is paid after tho monthly accounts are made up, as bonus to the members. 
We liavo got a common shod where all the goal at bring their cows. We have got special 
milking cans in which the cows are milked, and then they are scut away in sealed cans* 

The society guarantees the purity of the milk ? — Yes. 

And makeB an addition of 25 per cent of the price ? — Yes. 

Have you any other agricultural societies working?— No, except credit societies we have 
none. . 

Yon have nothing of this kind ; you siy “ I am of opinion that a combined mill 
doing duty as rice-hullor, wheat-grinder and oibj rcsser should be established at each centre of a 
Central Bank V* — No, we have none. 

I suppose you have eonsidered how you would run such a society ?— I have got a very 
vague idea. • 

The looiety you have an outline of would involve the expenditure of possibly Rs. 20,000? 
—1 should think more. 

( 

How do you propose to finance such a society ? — My idea is that there should bo sufficient 
share capital to build a factory and buy machinery, and tho floating capital should be supple 
by some bank, possibly a provirifcial bank. 
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That comes to an ordinary joint stock concern ? — It is a co-operative joint stock concern, 
because any profit left will be paid baok to the cultivators as a bouns. We limit onr dividend 

to shareholders. 

X don't understand why you want a combination of a ricc-huller, wheat-grinder and 
0 il-presser f— Because there are the ohief products we get from the members of tho co-operative 

societies. 

Do you propose that this central factory should simply be for the benofit of members of 
the society ? —Only for the members. 

Would you allow other people to send thoir products to the mill ?— Yes, but thoy would 
not get any bonus ; they would be charged at market rate. 

In a case like that you would get a manager on Rs. 100 or Rs. 150 a month to look after 
ii. How are you going to exercise control over him ? — We want to run on the same lines as 
we arc running the Central Hanks. In the latter we have got two sorts of shareholders, and 
on the Board two sorts of Direotors, those elected by the society and those by individual 
members. We will have a Director of Industries who will inspect these concerns and a 
manager who knows about the business. That* will be tho constitution. 

Practically it oomes again to the faot that the success or failure of this society would 
largely depend on the way that the Director of Industries would be able to assist yon in 
getting a suitable manager and Id .king after that manager ? — I think we have a lot of people 
who can act as directors, but of course about technical knowledge, tho Director of Industries will 
Lave to make suggestions and inspections. 


Do you know whether in any other province industrial societies of this type are established ? 
—I don’t know of any. 


The important question is whether the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, after initiating 
the society and seeing that it carries out the roles, has the proper organization for dealing with 
the control of the society during its working existence. The fact that very few of these 
societies have been established, and such as have been established have been established under 
control other than that of the Registrar, seems to point to the fact that it will be necessary to 
look to some other souroc of assistance in dealing with them ? — Yes, that is why I say that if 
lie is helped by the Director of Industries, he has enough people to look after it. 

You want the Director of Industries to help but that you will retain responsibility. 
Would it not be better that you should divide the work and that the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies should leavo the technical or business control to some such orginization as would be 
created in the Department of Industries ? — 1 have no objection, but unless there is the 
Registrar’s influence there will be difficulties. Without the Registrar’s control, if the Director 
of industries wanted to work alone be would not he able to succeed. He might take only the 
technical portion, but the Registrar’s control will be absolutely necessary for all sorts of 
purposes, collecting raw materials, share money, etc. 

In societies of this kind that have been established, there have been no difficulties of that 
kind, if you have a proper constitution in which tho Registrar or his Deputy are represented ?— 
There is some difficulty in dealing with rural societies ; they want a lot of goading. Peoplo 
are very ignorant still. 

lion* bit Pandit M. M. Malitviya — You know how these co-operative societies have worked 
in other countries ? — I have studied only in book* ; I have no practical knowledge. 

Do you think that there is good room for expanding the work of these societies throughout 
the province, not only in matters of production and sale, but in other directions where 
artisans might usefully combine ?— I am speaking of Bihar. There is a possibility of the 
weaving industry being helped. I have mentioned the industries which can be helped by 
co-operative societies. There might bo artisans, but it is very difficult to combine. Except- 
ing those wo ivers and milkmen, and in those places where we have Central Banks to collect 
raw materials and turn them into finished products, there is nothing else. 


Do you deal in metal waro and make utensils ?— Utensils, I have not muoh hope of. 
There arc oertain utensils whose manufacture cannot be bolstered up Public taste is ; changing 
they have had their day and I don’t think any amount of help would koep them. Cheap 
things have flooded the country in such a way that people do not care for them. 

Are not the people who have been dealing in this trade practioally a close guild ? — Yes* 

If you instructed them in tho advantages of co-operation, could they not combine for making 
purchases of brass sheets in largo quantities for manufacturing the different kinds of articles 
and for Belling them f — It is possible to keep them on for some time, but I say that public 
taste is changing dbout those sorts of utensils, and 1 don’t think the trade will prosper. We 
can help them to a oertain extent, but I don’t see any future for those trades. 

But so long aB thoy continue to deal in thesb articles, don’t you think it will be an 
advantage for them to co-operate both in respect of production and sale ? — Oh, yes. 
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Have you got kachchU here who grow vegetables and fruits ?— *Ye$; we call them 
Jkoonjtas . 

Have you any co-operative societies among them We have a credit society, not a 
sale. They only borrow money to improve their cultivation, Blok wells, etc. 

Is it a part of your Department's work to spread a knowledge of co-operative prinoiplog 
among different combinations of men dealing with industries and trade ; is there any 
special effort mado for that purpose ?— We make a special effort to teach (o-onerativc principles 
to members of registered co-operative societies. Now people are themselves coming and 
where there is a nucleus we encourage them. We did propagandist's work at one time in 
the beginning, but we don't need it now, for have we time. 

Don’t you think there is much room for more propagandist work in that direction ?— 

1 think there is room. 

Mr. C. E. Low .— You said that you thought it might he desirable, in the case of indus- 
trial societies, for the Director of Industries fcq take car*) of the technical and husiuess portions 
of the work ?— Yes. 

You did not commit yourself to a definite acceptance or rejection of that proposal ; yo* 
said you thought it might be so ? — I have not formed any definite opinion about it. 

In the case of agricultural societies, do you think that similarly the Director of Agricul- 
ture should look after the technical anil business # sides of it ? At present the Agricultural 
Department arc doing it. 

And if the Director of Agriculture looked after the technical and business sides, what 
work would be left to the: Registrar? — Simply to lend money. 

Is it not the case that the spirit in which business is carried on in co-operative societies 
is very largely different from that in which business is carried on by joint stock companies or 
by private firms F — It is quite different. 

Is it not the case that in respect to co-opcr.itive credit societies the principal end is the 
Ix'ttcrineut of the members and that monetary help is as condary object ?— Yes. 

Is it not generally also accepted that some social training is required for an officer before 
he is capable of carrying on that policy of guiding societies on co-operative lines ‘ Yes, 
a special training is required. 

How would you arrange that, in the caso of a Director of Industries f — You mean to say 
that he should be initiated in co-operative work also ? |t 

How would you deal with the situation supposing he had to run the business part of 
these societies ? — It would be very difficult to do it. If the Boeietv has got two masters to 
serve 1 don't think it would work well. 


Would your District or Provincial Ranks, your financing agents* raise any objection to 
lending money to a society in which the business portion was managed by somebody who was 
not the Registrar ?— 1 don't think they would work without the advice of the Registrar; they 
would hesitate. ( 

How is the Registrar to do that unless he looks after the •business side of it ? That he 
can know only from the report of the Director of Industries. 


How much do your weavers csirn a day, as a rule ? — Not more than 4 annas a day* 

1 do not. mean the co-operative weaver, hut the ordinary weaver ?— 1 mean an ordinary 
weaver does not earn more tlian 4 annas a day. 

How much can you increase the earnings of a weaver by liie belonging to a «>-operatw« 
society ?^1 think it adds a couple of annas more. At present ho earns 4 annas, probably » 
comes to 6 annas. 

How rauoh do yon think you can increase his earnings by the use of the fly-shuttle J—W® 
have seen by actual experiment that an ordinary oari with the use of the* fly-shuttle can vo 
turned out to a length of 12 to 13 yards in the same time that it would take them .by the old 
system to turn out G yards. 

You speak about difficulties with mill agents. In what mills do they purthwe/ 1 
Banga Luxrai ' We started . society among durrie makers. There are 1 ,200 bouW 

the city. We oould not make any satisfactory arrangement about the yarn. , we 
arrangements with the Danga Luxmi. Sometimes they oould not keep their mjjert 

times we broke our promise, and then we arranged with the Cawnpore Cotton Mills, 
ako they were very strict about the agroenfeut, and we oould not keep to it. 

Yon did not go along the lines of getting it from themills where the weavers g°Jjt 
before.— You had to get into contract with the mills. You bad to take so many barns i*» 
month.— In the infancy of things w?e .could not do things like that. 
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You could not arrange for the minimum number of bales ?— No, there we wanted a little 
ilat-knesB in business. If they had sai ’* Ton esn take any amount you like/ 1 probably it , 
kouM have gone on very well. 

Did you find that they charged yery large profits, because one finds as a rule that when a 
aill is compelled to sell through an agent, he charges, very small profits. Did you find mill 
gents of that typo charging very large profits ?— We took the yarn in Ranohi from the 
impress Mill. 

How much was the charge ? — I do not know, about lialf pice or one pioe. 

About purchasing brass sheets, is it not the case thit the prioe of brass sheets before th e 
rar used to fluctuate violently ? — Yes. 

Was this not especially the case with brass and copper sheets ? — Those people generally 
,uy old things from Marwaries. 

Tliat is a different class of workers.— They generally buy old utensils. 

I am speaking about the men who hammer. One kind of man casts brass vessels and the 
,thor hammers them out? — In some parts of this province there are such people, but here 
ihey all cast. 

Does the price of that old mat fluctuate much ? — I have not studied it. 

In any of your weaving societies do you get one or two weavers who can keep very simple 
Lccounts ? — Yes, in fact in this province in almost all our societies we have literate men. 

I would like to pursue this point a little further, about the allocation of function* 
►ef ween the Direotor of Industries and the Registrar. Do you 0 insider th it if you divided the 
vork into business and technical questions that that is exhaustive ; is thero anything else 
eft ? — I do not think there is anything else : that would inolude all the financing, etc. 

Of course the technical side would relate to the purchase of yarn, advice about crude 
mplements, and also 1 understood you to Bay that you had inspectors in your agricultural 
jocietieg who are employed by the societies ? — Employed by the Central Banks. 

Do you have any of those inspectors who, for instance, have had a training in agrioulture ? 
— Up to this time we have not. 

Or a training in industrial questions ?— No. 

You have not asked the Direotor of Agriculture to train these men and control them from 
Lhe technical point ? — No. 


Witness No. 49. 

Mb. H. H. Hainks, F. C. II., F.L.S., Conservator of Forests, Bihar and Orissa, 

Written Evidence. 

in no trade or other journal that I know of, is there any information available as to what ^ Uainn . 

raw forest products there Is a special or comparative demand for. One might indirectly 
gather demand from careful Forutiny of prices, but Forest officers have n<»t time for that. 

In some cases, of course, we can tell the demand from the prices offered, as, for instance, our 
ontrh coupes. Cutcb is a tanning material and we have several other tanning materials, and 
if 1 want to know which are especially wanted, I look at quotations for them and find, e.g., 

“ Cutch (basket) market for which quoted ' Rangoon * Rs. 35 to Rs. 38 per cwt. ; myrobalans, 

Indian, market for which quoted 1 Calcutta * Rs. 1-1 0-0 to Rs. 2-14-0 per xnaund/' and I am just 
as wise as I was before as to whether cutch or myrobalans are in great demand. Then we 
have Bonari bark in demand in Orissa. There is no quotation whatever for this. Now the 
collection of sonari bark (as I have just remarked on another ease) involves the destruction of 
the tree, and the timber of the tree is valuable, but I can find no data to decide whether it will 
pay ub to grow the tree for it^ timber or for its bark or (not knowing ..whether the wood is 
forget v used) at ‘all, i.e., whether there would be a large demand Tor it if supplies were 
available and whether it would pay to grow regular plan ation of it which must necessarily 
exolude some other raw product. The mere quotation of incommensurable prices will not help. 

We want plain statements by the traders concerned of whether they could take large quantities 
of products if grown, and of several different products used for the same general purpose 
which they would prefer to have. Ajnong tanning materials somd give one kind of ton and 
others a tan of different character, and they often have to be combined, but if I wanted to 
know which particular products were in defect, I believe 1 could not do so. 

Another difficulty is trade names. They are often incamprebenj'ible to an ordinary 
Individual and the scientific names are, I suppose, similarly incomprehensible to the traders. 

We want to bring the two together. Take the case of myrobalans. They probably are the 
fonts of terminalia ohebula, but bo w do ' Indian myrobalans * differ from ‘ Bengal myrobalans 1 
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and ‘ Madras myrobalans At one time the fraits of terminalia belerio* (also ealU 
myrobalans) had a commercial value. Whether they still have or not I am unable to say, m 
technical specific names are never mentioned. Perhaps some of these points bear on seoticn 
VIII of the questions suggested by the Indian Industrial Commission. 

With regard to question 105 of the questions suggested by the Commission, I take it 
that this is not for members of the Forest Service to reply to and Nos. 106 and 108 
bear on communications, which we continually try to improve within budget limitations 

With regard to question No. 107, it is usually practicable to concentrate special* kinds of 
trees in limited areas, provided He toil i$ good. In questions of Indian forestry, it is so often 
lost sight of that the only lands left to the department are of such a character that nobody hae 
thought it worthwhile cultivating them. Frequently, the land i^ barren rock. On such 
lands, unless the tree referred to is of naturally a gregarious habit, it is useless trying to g tow 
it gregariously. But giving tho eertainty of a permanent demand for a timber, and that that 
timber will pay a better prioe than some other that is already on the ground, there is no doubt 
that the Forest Department can do a great deal more than lias been done in the pest in incteas- 
ing its numbers. Forest officers, in my opinioii, too often pay attention to one or two trees 
only to the entire exclusion of other valuable trees on the ground which ought to be encouraged 
and favoured. 


Of industries proper I have no experience ; having been merely concerned with a few raw 
produots for industries, and in their connection I have already submitted a brief note through 
tho Secretary of the Keveuue Department which, so far as it is considered relevant to the 
enquiries in hand, will no doubt have been, or will be, communicated to you. 


Surrey for indue- Qs. 7 and 25— So far as forest and agricultural surveys are concerned, it appears 
trial purpose*- to me more important to press to a conclusion the results already obtained. Not having 
boen in contact with research institutions now for several years, or even with the publica- 
tions of the agricultural research stations, I an* not in a position to give an opinion of what- 
has recently been done ; but it used to appear to me that products were taken up, reported on, 
perhaps well reported on, more than once, and then no more was heard of them. This seems to 
point to the desirability of pioneer factories which will aotually plaoe on the market finished 
products manufactured from raw products already reported upon. 

Pioneer fMtorien. Such a pioneer factory should be in itself a demonstration factory for those branches of 
industry concerned. In making these remarks I have in mind especially the question of fibres 
alluded to in my note to Government above quoted. 

Drag manufacture. The caso < ^ ru o B 8661118 a 11101,0 difficult one. Government has already manufactured 
opium and quinine, and with the exception of nux vomica and one or two other cultiva- 
ted plants, of which it is known very lar^e quantities are consumed, it would require a 
pharmaceutical chemist to say whether there is sufficient demand to make a general factory for 
Indian drugs profitable. Apart from the drugs of the British Pharmacopoeia, however, there 
are very numerous indigenous products used in Indian medicine. In K. M. Nadkami's 
* Indian DrugB 9 some 400 are described (including of course many already in this British 
Pharmacopoeia and also minerals). In the ‘ Materia Medica of the Hindus 9 by V. C. Datt, 
about 100 plants alone are dealt with, many of them quite common weeds. It is probable that 
although many would be found quite worthless and many others already replaced by superior 
drugs, yet with improved methods of manufacture by expert chemists, a number of others might 
be found to be worth introduction into European medicine. • 

Statistic*. 82 to 84. — Fhe difficulties pointed out in my note alluded to regarding the want 

Commercial Intel li- of knowledge of what raw products are especially required by the trade and regarding trade 
^-industrial and name8 m P 6r ^ a P 8 merely personal, from ignorance of where such information can be found. 
tndo journals. ” The publications alluded to in questions 82 to 84 are not seen by mo, bnt I noticed a similar 
•difficulty regarding nomenclature raised in tho Pioneer not very long ago. The first 
difficulty, if it really exists, is probably a matter that could be easily dealt with by the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence. The question of trade' names is international, 
but although it might not therefore be possible to lay down that partienkr produots most 
bear particular names, a Board of Industries (or whatever organization is deeiaed upon) could 
insist on Indian products being known by specified names and issue lists showing as far as 
possible the corresponding trade and scientific names of all raw produets imported into India. 

‘ \Mr . Haines did not give oral evidence.) 
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Witness No. 50. 

Mr. John White, Messru Christie , White fy Co., Merchants and Managing Agents , Calcutta . 

Written Evidence, 


Development of oil- I consider that the oil-pressing industry of India is capable of considerable, expansion, 
p reeling. an d that there is a great future for this industry. I have had a fittle experience in ml P r f**T 

ing, inasmnoh as I have assisted in establishing an oil mill in Dehri-on-8one» Shfthabad 
District, fiesnlts of the working of this mill so far have not come up to expectations, doe 
to the difficulty experienced by therownorw in competing with jail made oil. 
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The question regarding jail Industries and competition with private enterprise seems to J«flo«apetiti<m. 
Iiave a direct^ beanng on this particular industry. In Caloutta sufficient pure oil seems to be 
’manufactured m jails to meet toe demand, to the exclusion of oil of equal quality of privately- 
owned mills. Attempts to place in the Calcutta market the out-put of the oil mill above 
referred to, met with no success, as users purchase their requirements from jails. With the 
markets of big cities like Calcutta closed to private enteqirise due to jail competition, and 
with the present limited demand for export, the outlook for the industry at present is certainly 
none too bright, but there .is no reason why with a return to normal conditions and a little 
assistance from Government referred to below, the industry should not be in a healthy 

condition. 

It seems to me that there is room for trade representatives to represent this particular Tnft n-proaouta. 
Indian industry m Great Britain, the Colonies and other countries. I understand that before 
the war, shiploads of seeds were exported to Germany to be converted into oil there, and while 
the seeds were allowed into German ports free of duty, there was a heavy imiwrt duty on Jhe 
finished product. The industry was, therefore, lost to India, while Great Britain deriveano 
benefit. Were Government to assist, and appbint trade representatives operating in Great 
Britain, # the Colonies and other countries, through the medium of sales agencies or commercial 
emporia in India, I am of opinion that it would give a great impetus to the industry generally 
which would he reserved to India. In my opinion the chief qualification of the represen- 
tative should be that he has a thorough knowledge with practical experience of the business 
lie represents. Trade agencies might also be established in other provinces to represent the 
industry there. 

With more scientific methods of agriculture, in the sugar industry for example, an outlet 
would be found for a big percentage of the oil cake for fertilizing purposes. 

Thorc aro extensive deposits of China clay (kaolin) in many parts of India, the develop- DeYeiopmint oP 
ment of which is retarded by preventive causes ; one of these causes is lack of transport ,npp,y of 
facilities. Until, and unless there is a chance *of improving methods of transport, this industry 
is not likely to be extensively developed, as, with existing trunsjjort charges between the 
deposits and the nearest railway line, kaolin can, in normal times, be shipped to Calcutta at a 
price which leaves little or no margin of profit on the working of the local article. Due to the 
war and present high rates of steamer freights, the price of imported kaolin is very high, some- 
times as high as Its. 60 to Rs. 70 per ton, and for this reason the mining of kaolin has 
recently been attempted in India on a very modest scale. Given reasonable transport facilities 
cither m the shape of railway extensions, or even facilities for motor transport by road, it seems 
mat there is a great future for this industry in India. 

The imports of kaolin into India arc very great. The paper mills of Titiaghur, Kanki- 
narah and ltaneegungo alone, 1 understand, use about 50,000 tons of kaolin yearly. There is 
also a demand for it, for soap-making and tanning, while in Bombay the demand for kaolin 
for sizing calico is cnormouB. With china clay available at a reasonable price, a demand would 
undoubtedly arise for it in the manufacture of chinaware in India. Tliqt the local article is 
good is beyond doubt, as the following analysis will show. 

There are known deposits of kaolin in the Manbhum and Rankura districts which with 
reasonable transport facilities, could bo developed largely. In Manbhum, among other villages 
Aridiara contains kaolin, while in Bankura District it is known to be contained in manv 
villages in the Bhelaidaha zemindari. J 


• 

Analysis of washed kaolin (Phillips Engineering Chemistry) by Dr. Miller. 

Analysis of washed kaolin 
[(from Christie, White It 
Co.'s miners (It. V. 
Jtriggs, Esq.)]. 
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Witness No. 51. 

Mb. J. Henry, Cane Manager % Darbhanga Sugar Co., Ltd., Lokat Pandaul 

P. 0., Bihar. 

Written Evidence. 

\ do not think the large central mills, which are now being started throughout the- 
province, require any active help from Government in technical, financial, or business matters - 
but it might be beneficial if all officials were informed that the Government consider suck 
enterprises tend towards the good of the country. A case in point, is the circular issued about 
a year ago, by the Registrar of Co -operative Credit Societies, to Central Banks, and Unions, 
calling on them to warn the members of village societies not to take advances from the large 
sugar companies. In many cases the Chairman of the local Central Bank is the Subdivision*! 
Officer, and as the ordinary raiyat does not distinguish between his two capacities, the story 
goes round that there is a Government order againBt dealing with the sugar oompany. I know 
of a case where something of this nature has happened, and have corresponded with th* 
Registrar, on the subject. 

Communications . — The whole success of a company such as ours depends on getting the 
cane to the mill, rapidly and inexpensively. I think a good deal can be done in the way of 
laying down light railways and tramways, and the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
will possibly find it pay to extend their system in the east of this district. The District 
and Local Boards have always been ready to assist in this matter, but there is no fixed policy. 
At present, they think it their duty to charge a rental for the use of the roads for light 
lines. The annual Hooding of this Subdivision, for the last three years, has considerably 
damaged the cart roads, and more especially those country “duggas 9 \ which are not kept up 
by the public funds, but which are very important; to the raiyat. The Madhubani Local Board 
has been considering the question of spending money on such cart tracks, which are outside 
their oharge, as at present understood. It would be of the greatest benefit to what may be 
called the back-block raiyat, if this policy is carried out, not only from a sugar point of 
view, but for all his produce. 

1 know the whole question of the Hoods and their cause and prevention is having the 
closest attention of the district officials. The direct damage to cane has of course been serious 
in places. 

Technical supervision. — The manager of this mill informs me that there is a very great 
difficulty in filling suoh socialized posts, as " pansmen ,f , if a vacancy occurs. Good class 
men of sound education are wanted. A suitable man, with proper tiaining, would earn about 
Ks. 150 a month, in time, or even more. The men would have to learn by working in 
a well-run sugar works, after a sound general technical training. 

Oral Evidence, 21st November 1910. 

President . — Have you been long connected with the sugar industry ?— I was an indie* 
planter before, but I have actually gone entirely into sugarcane for the last one year and a half. 

I suppose that most of the men who have taken up sugar were previously indigo 
planters ? — Most of them, — almost entirely, I should Eay. 

Hail you any special technical training before you turned from indigo to sugar ?— No j 
my own post is merely arranging for and supplying canes to the mills. I have nothing to do 
with the work inside the mill. 

Can you tell ub what proportion of those engaged in the sugar industry here have had any 
kind of technical training at all ?— I should say that as a rule the cane branch, that is the 
arrangement for and supply of cane, is mostly in the hapds of planters and the work inside the 
mills is mostly controlled by engineers and technical Bugar men. 

You are speaking with general knowledge ? — Yes. I have Vipited various mills and I 
know what happens there. The engineer is subordinate to the mill managemand his branch is 
entirely to look after the machinery ,* and the Imanager who is the sugar maker, controls the* 
chemical and specialist branch as regards sugar. 

Mr. C. E. low . — I do not understand what the relations between thf planters and the 
cane mills are ?— They vary considerably. In in j own case I cannot be called a planter. X 
am merely the cane manager of this company. We simply buy cane from the raiyat. In other 
cases other men would be better able to give an opinion. Indigo managers control certain 
areas and supply the central factories, and a great deal is done through the managers of to* 
indigo concerns and not direct with the raiyat. I would rather leave that point to the other 
men who are coming to give their evidence. 

Indigo planters put money into these factories? — In a great many placed they have been 
raised on the site of indigo factories or alongside of indigo factories in many cases. la oneor 
two oases indigo factories have been broken down and sugar factories put np, and the orig in *J 
proprietor of the indigo factory either holds shares in, or is otherwise connected with, the ne 
sugar factory. # 

You allude to the question of * communications. You think that tramway and light 
ways for supply of cane to the faotoiy would serve your purpose ?— I think so. 
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The factory is usually on the main line ?**""Some are and some are not. 

Yon think that if light railways or tramways were laid which would serve the 
factories and also carry the other produce of the raiyats that would warrant your asking for the 
help of the District Board ?•— Yes. Personally I have laid down a line of about five miles. 
That goes up to a point which puts it eight or nine miles from any railway. If there was a 
line connecting it with the railway, it would enable the raiyat to bring all his produce, say 
rice, etc. # 

Did you address the Baitw&y on the subject of their extending the line ?*— I had informed 
discussions. Thev seem to think that they have ao money for anything now. I do not think 
they would build light railways merely as an extension of their own line. 

If it were a case of light tramways the only organization would be the District Board ?— 

Yes. 

Hobble Pandit M . M. Malaviya .— Is it your experience that raiyats who have not taken 
advances from the company come as cheerfully to serve the company as those who have taken 
advances ? — It is only in the last two years that we have had to give advances on any stole. 

Have you had any occasion to purchase als) from those who have not reoeived advance* 
from you ?— It is getting more rare every year. As the advances beoome publicly known 
they are more anxious to get advances. But we actually get about 25 'per cent of eano 
without advances. 

Do the supplies of that 25 per cent come to you as cheer fully as those who have 
taken advanoes ?— -There is no question of cheerfulness. 

I mean, willingly ? — They must come willingly or not at all. Wc have no control over 
them. They mnst come of their own accord or not at all. We have no zemindari or other 
control of any kind. 

But you do not find any difficulty in getting them to come ? They come to you entirely 
of their own will ? — Yes ; a certain number. There is such a demand for advanoes that there 
arc few left without advances. Last year was the first year we gave advances on a large scale. 

Before last year yon purchased cane from those raiyats who were under no obligation to 
you, who had not taken advances ? — The circumstances were different. Up to last year thia 
mill was close to here. Last year it was moved to the place where they grew cane. Another 
mill has been placed close to us, about ten miles from us and they started giving advanoes 
on a big scale and we had to follow suit. We do not bind the raiyat in advance in any way. 

Is there any difference in the price paid to those to whom advances were made and to 
those to whom they were not made ? — None whatever. There is a fixed price for everybody. 

Before two years where did you jise to get all your sugaroane from ? — A large percentage of 
sugarcane came from Darbhanga District. 

Was that grown by your company ? — We simply purchase cane for cash. We merely 
give a portion of the advance as part price without interest. 

For how many years did this company work at Ottar, before it was removed two year* 
ago? — They started buying in 1906 or 1907. 

And even during the years it existed at Ottar so far as you are aware, you had no diffi- 
culty in buying cane from cultivators who were under no obligation to you ? — They got & 
certain amount of cane. I cannot Bay they always got all they would have liked to have. 

You did not hear of any great difficulty in obtaining cane under that system ? — No. 
The system of advances arose from the demand of the raiyat and not from our desire to give them. 

You would not have Btarted the Bystem of advances but for the other company ? — No. 

You will be glad to get rid of this system so far as you are concerned ? — If we fill our 
mills without advances we shall be prepared to. I won't say that that company was the 
direct cause ; many other causes also led up to it. 

It was an important determining factor ? — Yes. 

Apart from that, don't yon think that the persons who take advances are placed in a dis- 
advantageous position ? — All onr bonds state that we are to pay for the cane at four annas 
but we never pay less than 5 or 5£ annas, although in the bond the rate is only four annas. 

do far as yotf are aware, is that the practice in other factories also ? — -I could not say. 

You say that you find great difficulty in filling suoh specialized poBts as pansmen. Where 
fie you get your men from at present ? — I think our men are from Bengal. They are Indians. 

a What education have they generally reoeived ?— No particular education or training. 
I think they merely picked up their knowledge when the company was first formed at Oitar. 

Do you agree that if they had hdfl special training they would ho more useful ? — They 
would be more intelligent, in that note I merely report the views of my manager. 

Have you made representations about the rdads to the Distriot Boards ?— «The Local 
® 0ar fis are helping us, but they have not dny fixed policy. They are very muoh inclined to 
h e lp us, but they think they might be going out of their rights if they put down a linei 

Hon’ble Sir F % E . Stewart .— Has your company any* land on which to grow cane ?— - 
Our company baa no land on which to grow cane, but we buy cane. 
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You have no control beyond the particular cibp which yon buy ?— We have m> 
control over boyend what is actually planted in the ground. 

What proportion of the value of the orop do you give as advance *? — 1 should say about 
30 to 40 per cent. We pay on the maunds of cane brought week by week. The cash ^ 
paid at the end of every week and no distinction' is made. If the man has taken an ad* 
vance we deduct the advance and pay the balance but if he has taken no advance the full 
price is paid to him. 

Jlon’ble Sir 1 2. JV. Mootcrjce .— Is this industry paying ?— I think it is payihgat the 
present prices. 

Do you always realize the advances ?— -Last year was the first year when large advances 
were made, and something like Rs. 30 are outstanding out of a considerable number of 
thousands. 1 can say that practically all has beon realized. 

The advantage of giving advances is that the man cannot go and sell his cane to any- 
body else?.— -Yes. The chief advantage is that I know where the cane is coming from. I 
know how many waggons will come for me. , 

There is no instance that you can point out in which you made an advanoe to a 
certain man and ho did not supply you cane ? — Generally, 1 do not think it has happened on 
any largo scale. 

Dr. £. Hopkimott . — You bay the whole crop of any particular oultivator ?— The man 
mentions the survey number aud the extent of his held, and the bond is made out in this 
form, that he is paid in advance and all the cane grown in that plot is sold to the company 
and should be delivered when ri]>e to the company. 

You fix a price ?-— If we do not give a fair price they would simply crush the cane 
in the mills. We have no doubt a legal remedy, but it is impossible to enforce it in 
practice. Last year the price was raised from 5 to hi annus because the price of gur went up. 

I suppose the price is more or less arranged between the different factories ? — Yes. 

There is an understanding between the factories to arrange the price ?— There is an 
understanding between ourselves and our neighbours. The price we have to pay is fixed 
entirely with reference to the local price of gur. We fix it at a point so that the man may 
not leave us. 

Is the price fixed before the advance is made ? — We cannot fix the price in advance. All our 
bonds are mode out nominally at four annas, but we have never paid less than 5 or 5J annas. 
We never hope to get the cane for four annas. 

Do you think that the raiyat recognized that it pays him bettor to sell you the oano ?— . 
Undoubtedly. For instance, I gave an advance in a certain subdivision and in the follow- 
ing year the cane area doubled. 

I understand that the oultivator can make gur and so ensure that he gets the proper 
value forhisoaue? Yes. — It is the alternative job. If he considers the price unsatisfactory 
we won't get cane. 

Mr. A . Ckaiierton .—I understand that you consider yourselves to be very much in 
the hands of the raiyats ? — Very much. The cane is grown in about one-third of the high 
land. There is practically no irrigation to this land. The cane is planted in the beginning 
of February ana the crushing commences in the beginning |of December. The crop takes 
about ten to thirteen months. 4 1 

Cad you tell me about the cost of cultivation ? — It is a T fairly expensive crop. We 
must write ,off ten per cent for seed. I should say roughly Rs. 5 per bigha. About 1*3 
bighas make an acre. 

1 want to know the total cost from the beginning to end, including the rental the raiyat 
pays for the land? — Somewhere between Rs. 15 to 20 an acre. 

You are making these advances to facilitate the extension of cane growing ?— Yes# 

Do they use manure ? — They may take a little of the house ashes. f ' 

If they did manure they would get a very much better crop ?— Yes. I fear the advances 
we pay do not go for manuring. 

What time of the year does he pay rent ?— The biggest call|is probably in November, 

That is about the time he gets full payment ?— Yes. 

Does the man grow cane again on the same land ? — You cannot grow cane in the bbo§ 
land sucocssively because it overlaps. 

The raiyat in one year grows oane but in the next year on the same lapd he mi** 
other crone?— He grows maize, etc. If he has to grow oane the cultivation has to be done 
in December while the old oane is still standing. « 

Does the cultivation shift from village to village ?— Certain villages seem to have a large 
amount of oane handed down. One village is a oane village and the other is not a os® 0 
village, probably for no particular reason. 

In the matter of getting facilities for transport, a certain village this year mj ' k**®* 
thousand acres of oane, and next year it may have no cane at all ? — I do not think * » 

I think the landB come into oane by rotation in each cane village. 
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How long do these mills work, for three or four months ?— Yea. Till towards the end 


0 f March. 

And then they are shut down ? — “We personally shut down the mill last rear, but wo may 
have work this year. I cannot say. 

You eay that a pansman can get Bs. 150 ?— Our pansman does not get it. It is .the* 
pay for the working season. 

What becomes of the staff of these mills ?— It is a large staff engaged in the season and 
you workday and night?—' Tea. 

What becomes of these people ? — We keep all the staff. 

How far does it pay you to bring oanes by cart?-— I dislike cane being brought more than 
five or six miles by country carts. Cane cutting takes all the day, became stripping the cane 
takes a long time. 

What do they do with this trash ?- t ~They take it home and use it for fuel, and the 
leaf is used to feed the cattle. We get one train every day. In the evening the waggonB are 
collected and the train arrives at the mill nexf morning, and each of the weighment stations 
is a payment centre for the raiyat. We simply pay the raiyats on the maund. 

At different times of tho season the value of the cano differs very much in sugar con- 
tents ? -In the beginning of the season the extraction is never so good. It is good at the 
end of January. 

Do you pay at the same rate for the cane at different times of the season ? — Yes. Subject 
to any market value changes. 

Can you tell me what is the percentage of kind undir cane cultivation to the total amount 
of cultivated land ? — I should say one-third of the high land is under cane cultivation. It 
vari<s enormously. 

President . — What percentage of the are* growing sugarcane supp.ics cane to the factory ? — 
1 cannot say. 4 

About one-half ? — It is possible. More than one-half in our case. 

Are there enough gur-making installations to enable a raiyat to find a competing market ? — 
Hundreds of mills were working last year. 

In case the raiyat was not ssitislied with your price would he go to the gur maker? — Yes. 

Could you make advances to the raiyat in the form of fertilizer instead of cash? — lie 
would not take it. Ho is intensely conservative and ignorant. 

Wlmt is, roughly, the average produce of sugarcane per acre ? — What do you call a good 
crop in tin's district ? — About twelve tons of 6ugurcano would be a fairly good normal crop. 

lion Lie Pandit J/. 3L Malaviya.— ^im you toll us shortly what phases your com]>any 
passed through before it came into existence us the present oompany ?— It was originally 
started as the “ Indian Development, Limited.” For some financial reasons it did not 
pay and the company was mortgaged and bought in by the mortgagtes. The Ottar Mill was 
afterwards transferred to the Pandaul district as Daihhanga Sugar Company, Limited. 

Before it became tho Darbhanga Sugar Company, Limited, how many times did it ediange 
hands V — It changed hands once before and once to Darblmnga Sugar Company. 

Is this not one of the largest companies in Bihar ? — -I think it has the largest mill. 

It has invested a large foQoimt of capital also ? — I could not say. 

I have been told that eighty lakhs has been invested ; could you give me any idea of 
the capital invested ?— -Eight lakhs is absurdly above the capital. I ain not quite sure whe- 
ther i am at liberty to tell you the capital. 

Have you got a form of the agreement for advances ?— Yes. 

Have you any objection to sending us a copy of it ?-— None whatever, (a copy was 
subsequently sent by witness). 

Could you also give ub a copy of tho agreement with the Kyamfaotory about the boun- 
daries ? — I think I could get that. 1 shall write to the agents at Calcutta. 

My whole object is to see how the matter is arranged ?— -The agreement merely 
nftntions that the tyyam factory shall not buy east of certain boundaries and we shall not 
buy west of certain boundaries ; and before any questions of price or any grave # matters are 
decided upon by either of the companies, it shall consult the other company. 

It is entirely a Voluntary arrangement ? — Any one with a sense of honour would not go 
hack upon that. 

Is any period fixed for wCich this agreement is to run ?— No, 

lion' hie Sir •A 7 . H. Stewart * — Your relations with the raiyats are quite good ?— I have 
nothing tu. complain of. I have had no friction. • 

They regard what you are doing as beneficial to them ? — Yes. We have never had tbe 
friction with them of any kind. Our whole aim is to avoid friction. 
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Witness No. 58 . 

Mr. George Rainy Macdonald, Manager, Barak Factory, Ckamparan. 

Written evidence. 

Central sugar factories were started in Bihar on the decline of the indigo indnBtnr. 
present tli ere an; about ten working and probably more would be put up if certain difficulty* 
were removed. The chief ones that occur to me are ; 

(]) Factory area*.— In Japan and, 1 rather think, in Java, areas for growing and 
chasin'' cane arc apportioned to individual factories, so as to prevent interloping and its conse- 
quent evils. This is, 1 think, very necessary so as to give confidence to capital. The principle 
of restricted areas or delwU is thoroughly understood in regard to indigo. Almost invariably 
neighbouring factories have boundaries and sometimes the boundaries are embodied in bonds 
with penalties f«»r encroachments. Once boundaries are made they are strictly adhered to. It 
is only in this way that indigo planter* have; been able to conduct their business amicably for 

all thise year-; Something or the same kind is required in regard to sugar. It is much 

more difficult to arrange areas for sugar than for indigo, as a larger area is generally requu-ed 
for sugar than for indigo. In Bihar the places where central factories have been established 
may be divided into three classes : 

M Where the old indigo :ir;:i o Til chit is sufficient. That is a simple case and the 
owner of such an estate has only to be protected against outsiders drawing cane 

from there. 

U) places depending for cane supplies partly from their own estate and partly from 
the snn-ounding country where there are no indigo debuts. Such place's should 
have, not only their indigo dehnt\ secured, hut also sufficient country to provide 
ciine for their mill. 

IA Places depending partly on cane grown in their own dehat and partly on canc 

from surrounding indigo factories having well-defined boundaries. In such 

cases the sugar factory should be secured in its own boundary and the neigh- 
bourin'- factories in *1 hairs. The sugar factory would need to come to some 
agreement with its neighbours before it could take cane from their dchalt. 

To arrange and enforce areas some authority would need to 1* created. In other countries 
I believe it lies with a sugar bureau and no factory can be startod without the sanction of the 
sugar bureau. 

(21 Fncihlies for the ocquisitiun of land *.— In Java, I believe, facilities are given for 
aenuirimr lands in blocks. This might be dillioult in India, but if any way cou d be devised 
it wouhMie a great boon. It is well understood that cine cannot be properly supervised 
where it is in small patches. This is particularly the case as regards manuring and irrigation 
and also Tor guarding against I heft and damage by wild animals such ns pigs, etc. 

(',) Farilitiex for expansion . — When cane is >n scattered blocks light railways are very 
necee arv. In my own case 1 an, tdd by my neighbour! that if I put down a railway 10 -1- 
miles Una, 1 would get large supplies or cane Such a railway would probably result in th 
putting up of a jute mill and a great impetus would be given to thde In f*t > 

Ivnnlfl min iiT) a ’ar<re tra;t or country at present unserved. It w6uld b* a iici\y 

KblT »p » ™i~? r« 

prospect it, would be a good proposition. In a c:uc of this kind, which would be for 
vmblic irool interest might be guarantee! Iu addition to railways, facilities mig 
.e given for obtaining capital for olhor purposes when required, but in such oases 1 would jb 
lie inclined to give it t . lmnft tide growers of cane on their giving security Otherwise 
would probibly 5 be taken advantage of by miclnnery jobbers and people of that class. 

-The sugar industry on the central factory system «s still in ^infancy 


mifi-av station should bo cstablisncu nortu oi uuu 

necessary. Till Indian canes give us better field and mill returns we chunot comp^e wijb 
/ v T * i , T oiwi T think we have a great deal to learn, and that in tune wc nw© . 
able to hold our own. Meantime*! think we should get a certain amount of f 
prewar rates. At the prices then rulmg Indian 
scarcely able to make both ends meet. An import duty of (say) 25 per cent mated <* 
present one of 1 0 per cent would, I think, meet the «y». 

I have never manufactured saltpetre : but 1 have a good deal to ^2* 

cf saltpetre dih or the places where or Ale saltpetre is made. Iu this way I come m 
a good deal with the Nonius, the caste who mnktf crude saltpetre. 

The manufacture of saltpetre is at present in two distinct stages r— 
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1. The manufacture of crude saltpetre on " dihs — All N aaias say that were it not for the 
restrictions as to making silt they could get a higher extraction of saltpetre and make a 
bolter quality. This would bo a great advantage to them as they would get more saltpetre 
for practically the same amount of labour and get a better price for higher quility. Nunias 
arc a liard-working body of people. All facilities should bo given to them to carry on their 
work to the best advantage. This is not the case at present and, as thev can hardly make 
a living out of the manufacturj of crudo saltpetre, they are taking to other kinds of work. 


2. The sell inp of crude saltpetre to refineries — These places are generally run by other 
o:istt-s. The Nunia is quite capiblc of running them : but generally he is a poor man and 
b:is not the capital. If instead of silt restrictions, a tax w.*re put on relined saltpetre, I am 
told it- would be very popular and that the out-put would at oace increase as the Nunias, in 
addition to ipaking a better thing out of crude saltpetre, would tatot) refining also, as pro- 
bably they would then bo able to raise capital. % 

People are rather shy of the industry on account of previous failures, but I cann Oil-mill*, 
help thinking such must have been due to avoidable causes. A great proportion of the 
oil seeds of the country are exported. I am informed that the great difficulty is to get 
a market for the oil. Oil-cake is about Ihe best manure. There is a market, for cane, potatoes, 
etc.; but it is difficult to get enough of the oil. It is a great loss to the country tint the 
greater part, of the 0 ^- seeds is exported. 

We are told that Bibar lands are very defieiont in phosphates and yet largo quantities SngeppboBphafte 
or bones are annually exported trom this country. So far as I know, no superphosphate nulL 
factory exists in India. 1 believe the raanufieture presents no grcit difficulty. If it pays to 
export the raw materials and import the manufactured article, surely it would pay to 
manufacture on the spot. 

In regard to both the above industries, T would respectfully submit th it the Comrais- Pi® 11 ®®* faotoria«* 
sion could give great help by collecting and publishing information and having some 
research work done. Probably pioneer factories would be the best way of arriving at and 
demonstrating the advantages and disadvantages of these industries. 


Ouai. Evidence — 21st November IV) 10. 


Pmarfevf . — Could you tell us roughly win t ex per ion r*c in sugar you have lull ? — I have 
born in charge of, i.<*., looVng aft^r sugir factories for tlm last ten years, i.e., sinca l‘,)U7. 

And jr< vious to that you were in indigo ? — Yes. 

I hi vo you been in charge of sugarcane growing? — Yes, I am not ill charge of the raanu- 
fac'.ur ng part of it. 

You have not had any special s rientific training in regard to it ?— No, of course I have a 
general, but not a. special training. 

Have you bad much assistance from Push ? — No, I oannot say wchive. Wo have not 
.^ked them ior anything as we know there was no spadid Cane Department. We buy their 
surplus cane, that is all we have had to do with Push. 

What amut seed ?— We have not had any seed from Pu$a. 

To what, extent have you been able to take advantage of their experimental research work 
in improving the quality of the cane ?— I cannot say that we Lave had any improvements from 
Push. We have had help from other sources ; for instance, Mr. Clarke of the United Provinces 
lus been down, and Mr. Somers Taylor from B hagai pur. They are chidly cone irncd with 
mi rjir. There is not much sugar work done in Pusa. There is no regular expert there. 

Have these two officers toon in direct association with you? —They have just eo no down 
and visited the place, and we have picked up ideas from them in the way of improved kinds 
of can.*, and that sort of thing. They have never been on special service connected with cane. 

Are you using any special kind of cane now as most suitable for the district P My main 
canes aVe the country eancs. They are the standard canes, because they stand drought, floods 
and diseases that we are subject to here better than imported cane3. We have tried other 
canes such as Mauritius, Loutiana, eto. 

Have you tried the famous J33 ?— We arc trying that now, and it is promising very well. 

Would there bo any difficulty in introducing improved strains of canes, say Mauritius, 
generally in the district ?— We have found that other canes, such as Mauritius canes, are not 
adapted to our ripening season. That is an important point. Mauritius canes have a long 
ripening seas*, and we ‘have a very short one. It takes a long time to get a proper kind of 
cane which would suit ripening conditions and withstand drought and floods, etc. One cannot 
get cane to rcplaoe country canes in a hurry. 

Of course you know that thorn condition, an being Wren into , account by Agricultural 
Officers engaged id research work ? — Y es. 
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I want to know wnethor, as the lesult of their research work, you can definitely sa y tW 
you are using an improved type of <unc ? — I cannot say so. The most likely cane to suit us k 
J33. 

That has not been definitely proved?— No. 

Supposing that you proved that cane to be suitable, would it be easy to introduoelther&W 
to it and get him to grow that kind of cane ?— When a thing is proved to be a good tiling, |fj 
raiyats will take it up. They are slow to take it up, but when it » actually oertain that it it 
a good thing, I find that they do take it up, But they want a long time, and they want to 
be absolutely sure of their ground. 

Poos it not seern also that most people in districts are rather slow in applying results 
obtained at Pusa ? J 33 has been known for a long time ? — There is no great supply of seeds. 
We were last year unable to get any seeds. 

You tell us that “in Java facilities are given for acquiring land in Weeks, etc." 
Where did you get your information from about Java ?— From Professor Gecrlig’s book and. 
also from a J ava planter. < 

M hat kind of literature generally do you people consult in order to keep yourselves up-to 
date ; do you take the “ International Sugar Guide " ? — Yes and pamphlets from bureaux. If 
there arc special pamphlets we get them. The American pamphlets by Stubbs are very good. 

I understand you have no Association of sugar producers or sugar manufacturers ? — No 
wc have not, except as a branch of the Bihar Indigo Planters' Association. 9 

And consequently you have not so far made any organised effort to employ your own 
scientific staff for experimental work ? — No. 

When you take up an area that has peculiar features, wonld it not pay you to do so?— 

I think it would. At the present moment [hero aro comparatively few of us. It is only 
in the last three or four years that central factories have increased. 

Are you definitely of opinion that sugaicano growing in this division is an industry that 
will increase very largely ? — I think it would. 

Is it an industry in which some public authority, either the Government or an association 
of sugar people would he justified in laying out. considerable sums of money in experimental' 
work ? — I think the prospects would certainly warrant it. The past results warrant it, 

Mr. C. 11. Loir .— In regard to these thick cines, such as Mauritius, do they give you 
a notably bigg* r yield ? — Yes. but. it all depends on the kind of manure. Undoubtedly with 
thorough cultivation and good manure it would give a heavier yield, but whether these caneB 
will suit the climate here is not proved. 

Have you worked these thicker canes on a commercial scale? — Yes. 

What, yield have you got ? — Up to 30 tons; that is not on what you would call a very 
large teaks, say 10 or lf» acres. A 

.Do you find that the yield of sugar is in satisfactory proportion to the weight of the cane? 
Yes, from these big canes you will got an extraction of sugar amounting to 12 per cent. 

Have you given out any of these seeds to any raiyats at all?— Yes, I have, but they did 
not take to it. They would not put the labour into it. It requires heavy manuring v and 
much labour. 

What system are you adopting ? — The trench system, 2 ft. 6 in. centres (2ft. 6 in. trench- 
and 2ft. (» in. banks ) 2ft. by 2ft. is also very good for big canes. 

You could not get the raiyats to copy that practice from you ?— * So far they have not ; they 
may in time. v 

Do you think that n properly organized Agricultural Department would have a greater 
rhanee.of succeeding than you would, in getting the raiyat to adopt it? — A great deal is don© 
by ebject -lesson s. When tie raiyat sees that crop pays and is not very liable to disease, be will 
take to it. It is a matter of giving him an object-lesson. 

Are you troubled by pig ?—' Yes, a good deal. 

Uave you tried any form of w ire fencing ?— In a neighbouring factory they have. I hsv® 
not got it myself. 

Did it give satisfactory results ? — Yes. 

Would it keep out jaokale ? — I could not answer you that exactly, but 4 don't think it 
would ; it is a big mesh. 4 

Do you think it would be of any assistance to a raiyat to give him facilities of that aort ?— - 
They grow very small plots, so that expenses would be prohibitive. 



What mannas do yon use for cane ?— I use «]] sorts. 

What have you fixed on aa a standard practice N-The beit remits I get are like this. I 
keep land fallow, and manure it with farm-yurd manure, then plant oane and it gives the bast 
tesults of any. Sometimes I use seetb and oil-oake and ground-niit meal. 

You don't me any form of artifioul ooncentrated manure, such as sulphate of ammonia f— 
Never : next to farmyard manure, I find oil-oake H fcfr, r 

With reference to this idea of light ralways or tramways, have you had any dismission' 
^b the BdiW Company * th « District Board ?-We hive not with the &SSy 
but with jhe District Board, and in that connection there is the difficulty of acquiring the 
fcnd. The Local Government have no authority in regard to the matter of l£ht ruUways 
where lands in addition to the roadsides are required. y 

Would suoh arailway be of public utility, or would its use be restricted to certain persona ?— 
We would not restrict it. Our proposal was to make a light railway alongside the^oad, but 
they did not seem to be very keen on it. # 1 

You mean they said they had no power to admit it or thought it inadvisable ?— Thev 
thought it inadvisable. J 

De you consider that it would beagood thing for a company to pick out a certain num- 
ber of raiyats and purchase their land from them and start a centralised sugar plantation T— It 
would bo rather diffioult to do. My idea more was to gothlooks of land in exchange or for 
temporary use, paying rent for same, bo that you could manure them aalirrigate them 
projHjrly, instead of having to go all over the place where irrigation is quite impossible. 

Is the land very scattered ?— Yes, very scattered, indeed ; a raiyat has several fields each 
in ft different place. r 

non’ble Pandit M. M. JUalaviya.-^Yiu say, “ In Japan and, I rather think, in Java, 
area* for growmg and purchasing cane arc apportioned to individual faotones, bo to to prevent 
interloping and its consequent evils.”? — Yes. r 

Are you qu te-suro of your facts ?--I quoted to you from Mr. Geerligs and from infer- 
mation reoeived from a Java planter. It is a well-known fact. 

Are you referring to Japan ?— To Formosa, .and in, Japan too. 

So far as Formosa is concerned, all that this book tells me is that when the Japanese 
Government failed in their efforts to induce the natives of Formosa to plant a bettor kind of 
cane than what they grow, though they offered many facilities and a subsidy for the purpose 
they introduced certain ordinances in 1905 to this effect 

" Anyone wishing to erect a modern sugar 'factory must first obtain permission from the Director at the Snnr 
Bureau, who will mark out the district within whmh the applioant is to be allowed to buy sugarcane, and where no 
H 0r !s J niy . bo A^one planting sugarcane in that district is under obligat ion to sell it to the 

,re ® 1 t f ex P° rt ft outside t&B district, nor use it for any other parpoao, so that we factory enjoys the 
th ® ■ D «sf» ne planted there. On the other hand, the factory is bopni to take alltha cant 
planted in the diatriot and is not free to refuse a part of the planting should the supply oxoeed their wanta." 

Is it th&t which you are referring to ? — Yes. 

Do you know that in Java “ moet of the sugar factories get their amble land by volun- 
tary agreement with the peculation," and are you aware of the restrictions that have been 
aid down in this connection with the object of protecting the indigenous population against 
encroachment, from the manufacturer of sugar ?-— I did not know that . 

♦1 * p COr ^ in £ Civil regulations in force in Java, " it is forbidden to hire more than one- 
bird of the arable land belonging to a dessa ; moreover a maximum planting area has been 
or every factory, which cannot be exceeded when hiring”. That would show that the 
regulation has been made in the interests of the indigenous, cultivator, so that the portion that 
ie needs for cultivating foodstuffs and other} necessary things like that should not be reduced 
° w . quantity ? — I think it has two objects in view, one is the protection of 

capital and to a certain extent the protection of the indigenous population. My point was for the 
protection of capital. My restricted area does not apply to . the amount of land taken. Sup- 
ul the oane 
sold to that 

ected rates ; that the prices should be fixed by arbitration or any fair way, but that no other 
sugar factory should be built within that area* 

the ^ ° bjecfc **& n g y°u what I did was to find out whether there is any justification foe 
Eere that in Java, areas for growing and purchasing oane are appor- 
tioned to individual factories? — That is ufy information. ^ 

“ Whm k°°k ^ O0S no ^ <4^ I will quote anothej portion. It says 

Qorernor qJA to a new faotorr or extend the plantation of an existing one, permission from the 

to the eooncSwf «rst re qnired, and only granted when it Is snfBoiently provedthat the step will not be detrimental 


w tne CMunnniftei oai J wnen n u ennunanuy prorarxiiai cue sup wui nos oe at srimensai 

trtiolss of ^ the native population, whioh are, that onongh ground ahall be left for the oaltiratio* of 

xood, aad that then is snfiodant irrigation water for both the ^ duration of these articles and of oana. H 
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That does not show that this regulation" was made in the interests of capital, and does not 
supjiort your view that in Java areas are apportioned to individual factories? — well, that \% my 
information. 

But you say that you have derived that information only from this book?— I did Hot say 
only. I have derived a good deal of information from a Java planter. 

Then you still hold to the opinion^hat the system you have described does prevail in 
Java? — That is my opinion. 

You say that “ the principle of restricted areas or dehats is thoroughly understood in regard 
to indigo.” “Will you kindly tell me briefly what that principle of restricted areas vhjt '* Is it 
the fixing of boundaries between two factories?— The fixing of boundaries by mutual agree- 
ment. The Government haB nothing to do with it. 

Then you do not suggest that Government should do anything to fix or restrict areas?— 
I write below that some authority would need to be created to arrange and enforce sugar 
areas. .* 

But you have not found any difficulty in practice in settling boundaries among your- 
selves ? — There is a reason for that. Indigo is a very perishable crop, and the only possible person 
who could use that indigo would bo your neighbour. 

Excuse me, my point is this; you have not said that you have found any difficulty in 
fixing boundaries between two concerns? — No, so far as individuals aro concerned. 

And therefore there is no justification yet for asking Government to intervene in this 
matter? — So far as I am concerned 1 had no difficulty whatever, but I know of one case 
where there has been difficulty. I don't care to mention names, but my point is that it 
was a very easy thing to arrange boundaries with your neighbour, with whom you are 
generally on good terms, because your indigoc cquld only bo of use to them, whereas a sugar 
factory might be 100 miles away and he might come in and cart your oane away. That is the 
difficulty. It is quite easy as to indigo, but not so as to sugar. 

You say that you divide these indigo areas, which arc sugar areas now, into three 
classes ; (a) Where tho old indigo area or dehat is sufficient. There you say that the owner 
of such an estate has only to be protected against outsiders drawing cane from these. Has 
that become a real danger yet? — 1 only know pi one case at present where it has happened. 

What has happened ? — Where outsiders have been drawing cane. 

President,— Y ou will find evidence given on that point. 

llon'hle Pandit if. if. Malaviya . — Tho second iH, places depending for cane supplies partly 
from their own estate and partly from the surrounding country where there arc no iudigo 
dehats . In your opinion such places should have not only their indigo dehats secured, but 
also sufficient additional area to provide cane for their mill ? — What I mean by that is, it 
should not lie possible for another central factory to be put up in a place interfering with the 
supply of cane to the central factory. As I said before, tho prico should be fixed by anybody 
at market rates. 

By whom would you have the prico fixed ? — The price might be fixed by anybody selected 
or by arbitration. 

How long had you been in indigo before you took up sugar ? — I came out to this country 
in 1887. 

Then from 1887 onwards you were dealing in indigo before ydu took up sugar ? — Yes. 

Are you aware that there has been a great deal of complaint on behalf of cultivators 
of indigo in regard to the fixing of the price of articles which tney were compelled to supply?— 
That is all pretty well settled ; they are absolutely contented. 

Is it quite settled ?— “So far as I know. 

Do you know that when H!b Majesty the King- Emperor came to this country a lot of 
cultivators from Bettiah went up to him ana asked for redress of their grievances in this and 
connected respect b, asking that the incottin system should be abolished ?— They. jnay have ; 
it did not happen in my presence or in the part of the district near me. 

You have not heard of it ? — It did not happen in my presence ; I do not know anything 
about it. 

Do you know anything about the Cbamparan riots ?— Yes. 

4 , . 

Were they not tie outcome of the tineottia system ?— I do not know what the origin 

was. 

Do you know that recently cultivators in Bettiah and other parls of Champaran were 
compelled to execute agreements to supply ? 

tritne **.-—' This is a sugar inquiry, 
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President. — It bean on the principle which yru suggest'd here that sugar land should 
Im> taken up, so that if yon have any iqeeial knowledge on this point, it would Indp us to form 
an opinion on the question. If you have no special knowledge it is quite easy to say that 
vou nave none, and we will have the question settled elsewhere. 

Ilon’bi* Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — I am only confining myself to the last few years: is it 
within your knowledge that these cultivators complain that they were forced to enter into 
agieemjnts to supply cane cheap, and they did not willingly execute those agreement*, and 
that there is a suit already pending in appeal, in whioh they say that they are not bound to 
supply cane to the factories f— Yea, it is within my knowledge. 

Then you know that there is . a |*reat deal of feeling among cultivators in Champamn 
against being forced to supply either iudigo or sugaroanc under an agreement ?-*-I do not 
think so ; there are a few who object, but most of them like it. 

Then are you willing to do away with the tineottia system ?— Where the rights of 
tineottia exist I do not see why anybody should give up a right that they had. 

You say that most of the cultivators are agreeable to supply indigo ? — I think so. They 
give their lands voluntarily, there is no difficulty about it. 

In that case you do not think it necessary to koep up the tineottia system T — I do not say 
that because the tir<e?ttia is an incidence of tenure and in oasc when such incidence of tenure 
exists, I do not see why an^ body should give it tip, unless they reoeive an equivalent in some 
way- 

Under this tineottia system they are bound to cultivate 3-20ths of an acre of their plot 
with indigo, is it not so ? — Yes, that is so. 

And if they do not cultivate it, what would be the result ? — It depends ; they are liable to 
breach of contract. # 

Do you think that this agreement is necessary to compel them to carry out the contract 
which you think they are bound to carry out ? — I do not think so at all. Where an incidence 
of tenure exists, the agreement simply shows the terms of the contract. 

How long has this system existed now; over 100 years ? — I could not tell you. 

So far as you are aware ?— I could not tell yon. 

Are you satisfied from your experience that if the system were done away with ,a 
sufficient supply of indigo could be obtained ? —That is a very wide question ; I could not say 
that off -hand. • 

In the tineottia system who fixes the price of the article that has to be sold by the 
cultivators to the factory f — It is a mutual agreement I suppose. 

Between whom ? — Between the cultivator and tbe manager of the factory. 

Suppose the manager of the factory refused to purchase the indigo at a price higher than 
what he offered, do you think these cultivators would find a ready market there and then for 
their articles ?— 1 could not tell you. 

You have advocated*the system which prevails in Formosa. Don't you think that if 
anything like that were introduced here, it would give rise to great dissat is fac tion among the 
cultivators ? — I don't think it has anything to do with the cultivators. 

But every one plaqting sugarcane then in the "district" marked out for a factory is 
under obligation to sell it to the factory ?— My only point was restricted area, with reference 
to capital, not with reference to prices at all. 

With reference to capital in what sense ?— So that other central factories should not 
start. 

You do not advocate that the cultivator of sugar in the area of your factory should be 
compelled to sell to your factory ? — Nothing of the sort. My sole point was with reference 
to other central factories springing up within such an area that it would kill them both, 
and not your other point as to compulsion. I would not advocate that for a moment. 

Except to the extent indicated above you do not advocate the Formosa system to b® 
introduced here in India ? — Certainly not. 

Eon’Ue Sir F. U. Stewart.— Where do you get most of your cane from ?— I get it from 
a very wide area. 1 grow a certain amount myself and get some from Burroundmg factories. 

What proportion of your total requirements do you grow yourself ?—8ay one-third. 

I don't q.-ite understand your suggestion with reference to a sugar bureau ; what would be 
the composition of such a bureau ? — A committee of some kind. 

Not offioial, nor Government ?— I would not mind if it was Government. 

What would be its functions T — Its chief functions # would be with reference to areas of 
cntral factories. 
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That does not show that this regulation' was made in the interests of capital, and does not 
support your view that in Java areas are apportioned to individual factories?— Well, that is my 
information. 

But you say that you have derived that information only from this book ?— I did Hot say 
only. 1 have derived a good deal of information from a Java planter. 

Then you still hold to the opinion^bhat the system you have described does prevail in 
Java? — That is my opinion. 

You say that “the principle of restricted areas or dthaU is thoroughly understood in regard 
to indigo.” Will you kindly tell me briefly what that principle of restricted areas jiJ s Is it 
the fixing of boundaries between two factories ?— The fixing of boundaries by mutual agree- 
ment. The Government has nothing to do with it, 

Then you do not suggest that Government should do anything to fix or restrict areas ?■— 
I write below that some authority would need to be created to arrange and enforce augar 
areas. • 

But you have not found any difficulty in practice in settling boundaries among your- 
selves ? — There is a reason for that. Indigo is a very perishable crop, and the only possible person 
who could use that indigo would be your neighbour. 

Excuse me, my point is this ; you have not said that you have found any difficulty in 
fixing boundaries between two concerns? — No, so far as individuals are oonccrncd. 

And therefore there is no justification yet for asking Government to intervene in this 
matter?— So far as I am concerned 1 had no difficulty whatever, but I know of one ease 
where there bus beon difficulty. I don't care to mention names, but my point is that it 
was a very easy thing to arrange boundaries with your neighbour, with whom you are 
generally on good terms, because your indigo* CQuld only bo of use to them, whereas a sugar 
factory might be 100 miles away and he might come jn and earl your cane away. That is the 
difficulty. It is quite easy as to indigo, but not so as to sugar. 

You s&y that you divide those indigo areas, which are sugar areas now, into three 
classes ; (a) Where tho old indigo area or dehat is sufficient. There you Bay that the owner 
of such an estate has only to he proteoted against outsiders drawing cane from these. Has 
that become a real danger yet ? — I only know of one oase at present where it has happened. 

What has happened? — Where outsiders have been drawing cane. 

Pmident. — You will find evidence given on that point. 

Hon’ble Pandit if. M. Malavtya. — The second is, places depending for cane supplies partly 
from their own estate and partly from the surrounding country where there are no indigo 
dehat* . In your opinion such places should have not only their indigo dehaU secured, but 
also sufficient additional area to provide cane for their mill ? — What I mean by that is, it 
should not be possible for another contral factory to be put up in a place interfering with the 
supply of cane to tho central factory. As I said before, the price should be fixod by anybody 
at market rates. 

By whom would you have the price fixod? — Tho price might bo fixed by anybody selected 
or by arbitration. r 

IIow long bad you been in indigo before you took up sugar ? — I came out to this country 
in 1887. 

Then from 1887 onwards you wore dealing in indigo before you took up sugar ? — Yes. 

Are you aware that there has been a groat deal of complaint on behalf of cultivators 
of indigo in regard to the fixing of the price of articles which they were compelled to supply?— 
That is all pretty well settled ; they are absolutely, contented. 

Is it quite settled ? — So far as I know. 

Do you know that when His Majesty the King- Emperor came <o this country a lot of 
cultivators from Bettiah went up to him and asked for redress of their grievances in this and 
connected respects, asking that the ineottm system should be abolished ?-— 1 They .may have; 
it did not happen in my presence or in the part of the district near me. 

You have not heard of it ?— It did not happen in my presence ; I do not know anything 
about it. 

Do you know anything about the Champaran riots? — Yes. 

Were they not tie outcome of the tineottia system ? — 1 do not know what the oiigi* 

was. 

Do you know that recently cultivators in Bettiah and other par Is of Champaran were 1 

compelled to execute agreements to supply,,,,.. ? 

JPitness.— This is a sugar inquiry, 
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Pretidenl .— It bean on the principle which yen suggest'd hero that sugar land should 
|t(> taken np, so that if you have any sjeoial luowledgc on this pointy it would hvlp us to form 
an opinion on the question. If you have no special knowledge it is quite easy to say that 
vou have none, and we will have the question settled elsewhere. 

llon'bl* Pandtt M. M. M alaviya . — I ana only confining myself to the last few years : is it 
within your knowledge that these cultivators complain that they were forced to enter into 
[iiricemgnts to supply cane cheap, and they did not willingly execute those agreements, and 
ihat there is a suit already pending in appeal, in which they say that they are not bound to 
supply cane to the factories ?— Yes, it is within my knowledge. 

Then yon know that there is ^ a great deal of feeling among cultivators in Champaran 
again**! being forced to supply either indigo or sugarcane -under an agreement ?-»-I do not 
think so ; there are a few who object, but mest of them like it. 

Then are you willing to do away with the tincottia system ? — Where the rights of 
tincottia exist I do not see why anybody should give np a right that they had. 

You say thht most of the cultivators are agreeable to supply indigo ? — I think so. They 
give their lands voluntarily, there is no difficulty about it. 

In that case you do not think it necessary to keep up the tincottia system ? — I do not say 
that because the tincottia is an incidence of tenure and in case when such incidence of tenure 
exists, I do not see why anybody should give it up, unless they receive an equivalent in some 
way- 

Under this tincottia system they are bound to cultivate 3-20ths of an acre of their plot 
with indigo, is it not so ? — Yes, that is so. 

And if they do not cultivate it, what would bo the result ? — It depends ; they are liable to 
breach of contract. * 

Do you think that this agreement is necessary to compel them to carry out the ooniraot 
which you think they are bound to carry out ? — I do not think so at all. VVhere an incidence 
of tenure exists, the agreement simply shows the terms of the contract. 

How long has this system existed now ; over 100 years ? — I could not tell you. 

So far as you are aware ? — I could not tell you. 

Arc you satisfied from your experience that if the system were done away with ,a 
sufficient supply of indigo coula be obtained ? -That is a very wide question ; I could not. say 
that off-hand. • 

In the tincottia system who fixes the price of the article that has to be sold by the 
cultivators to the factory f — It is a mutual agreement I suppose. 

Between whom ?— -Between the cultivator and tbe manager of the factory. 

Suppose the manager of the factory refused to purchase the indigo at a price higher than 
what he offered, do you think these cultivators would find a ready market there and tben for 
their articles? — I could not tell you. 

You have advocated*thc system which prevails in Formosa. Don't you think that if 
anything like that were introduced here, it would give rise to great dissatisfaction among the 
cultivators ? — 1 don't think it has anything to do with the cultivators. 

But every one planting sugarcane then in the “district" marked out for a factory is 
under obligation to sell it to the factory ?— My only point was restricted area, with reference 
to capital, not with reference to prices at all. 

With reference to capital in what sense ?— So that other central factories should not 
start. 

You do not advocate that the oultivator of sugar in the area of your factory should bo 
com] Killed to sell to your factory ? — Nothing of tbe sort-. My sole point was with reference 
to other central factories springing up within such an area that it would kill them both, 
and not your other point as to compulsion. I would not advocate that for a moment. 

Except to the extent indicated above you do not advocate the F ormosa system to b© 
introduced here in India ? — Certainly not. 

Hon’ble Sir F. H. Stewart .— Where do you get most of your cane from ?--I get it from 
a very wide area. 1 grow a certain amount myself and get some from surrounding factories. 

What proportion of your total requirements do you grow yourself ?— Say one-third. 

I don't qr'te understand your suggestion with reference^ to a BOgar bureau j what would be 
the composition of such a bureau ? — A committee of some kind. 

Not official, nor Government ?— I would not mind if it was Government. 

What would be its functions ? — Its chief functions # would be with reference to areas of 
entral factories. 
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But have you not managed very well up-to-date ?— I have had no trouble whatever! b$ 
I see a very possible danger to capital. 

Ton would like to provide against that ? — Yes. 

You buy your sugar more or less in the open market under the advance system ; that ja 
the regular thing ? — Yes. 

Would the sugar bureau have other functions ?— I would not mind if it had the regulation 
of cane prioes ; it would not be a bad thing. My sole object is the protection of capital. 

It would be a little arbitrary to have the bureau fixing prices ; you could hardly hav* 
representatives of the sellers, the raiyats, on the bureau?— It would* be very difficult, I think* 
I think it should be confined solely and simply to regulating areas. 

You say, u To arrange and enforce areas some authority would need to be created.” By 
“ enforcing areas ” you mean limitation of areas, not to enforce certain arm being put under 
sugarcane ? — No, I bad no idea of that sort. That was very loosely written. I referred to 
limitation of areas. 

In fact in your remarks about the tineotUa system yon say that where it existed, (ue., 
where there was an incidence of tenure) it should only be given up after compensation of 
some kind was paid ? — Yes, that is my point. 

Your relations with the raiyats with whom you deal are satisfactory ? — Yes, on the 
whole my relations are very friendly. 

And you find them increasingly willing to pnt land under r sugaroane ? — Yes, In 
reference to that we have got two classes of land, land which is ou farm and land where the 
villages are not on farm, but any amount of my cane is grown in villages where I have no 
authority whatever. 

You get a good deal of your cane in the open market ? — Yes. 

President . — A large proportion ? — It is air increasing proportion. 

What would it be roughly — one-half ? — No, as people see that it is profitable they 
take it. 

Hon’ble Sir F. H. Stewart . — In regard to advances, do you make advanoes in most 
cases r— In almost every case we make advances, because they have not got much ready 
cash. 

And to raiyats over whom you have no control ? — Yes, it is becoming very common. 

You take an interest in fertilizers ; supposing you wote in a position to supply raiyats 
fairly cheaply with fertilizers, would you have any difficulty at all in inducing raiyats to take 
them? — Notin the case of oil-cake ; they understand a«d are willing to pay for it; they 
use as much as they can get. 

There would be a gradually increasing demand for fertilizers in these provinces ? — Yeg. 

Rouble Sir R JV. Mookerjee . — The sugar industry, generally speaking, has become a 
paying industry ? — Of course prices just now are higher. 

Before the war or after the war ? — Before the war it was profitable to a certain extent, 
but not very profitable. 

Then you axe not afraid of any competition ?— From where ? • 

From any factory starting near you ? — We don't know what is going to happen to sugar 
or anything when the war iB over. 

I understand that you prefer leasing land. Suppose you leased 100 acres this year* 
next year what would yon do ?— I would grow indigo or cereals. 

The fertility of the land is not taken away ? — It is. 

My point is, you take 1 00 acres of land, manure and drain it, and grow sugar. Neit 
year you would lot the raiyats take it ; would not its fertility be deteriorated* for the purposes 
of their orops ?— No, it would he so as far as sugar is concerned, hut not in other oases, it 
would be improved. 

Dr. E. Ropkineon . — I suppose land growing indigo is tending to increaA ? — Yes. 

And the nme land is suitable both for indigo and sugar T— Generally speaking. 

Is there anything in the nature of competition for land between indigo and sugar ?— 
People have their own land for indigo. 

In that respect there is a tendency for sugar land ‘to diminish The present prioes of 
indigo are so very high that there is more inducement to grow indigo. 

You can swing hack again ?— Easily. * 

You say that the land under sugar might be further increased ? — Yes. 

What crop would it replace?— If indigo was to go, it would replace indigo, and an ^ 
other crops that are grown in land* suitable for cane, such as wheat, barley, etc, 
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1 understand there ia much difficulty m getting J38 seed; how did you get fc?— I 
think it wan got from Saharanpore ; I forget exactly without reference to my hooka 

There ia no recognized channel for getting it ? — No, I got none from Pua&, and hare not 
heard of anybody getting it from there, I get the aurpln of the cane they have got for 
crushing purposes. They have never aupplied me with J33. 

It was the Fusa researches that drew your attention to JS’J ? — No, it was the Cawnpore 
agency. . 

Ton said that if the sugar areas were restricted, it would give you all the protection you 
required. Do you think protection is required to prevent the cultivator selling a large part 
of bis crop as gur ? — They would make some of it into gur, and anyone wanting to do so 
might do so. I don’t include the small mills under the restriction I ask for. Let the raiyat 
make his gur. 

Thev are simply making it at a loss ? — Yes, they take no account of their own labour 
or expenses, and are doing it at a loss every day. , 

Mr. A . Ckatterton . — Is there any tendenoy to establish small model factories for the 
manufacture of eating gur ?— I believe they are now making better gur for eating pur- 
poses. I believe that is a trade that is springing up, and I think there is a factory being 
put up near Gorakhpore with the idea of making a better class of gur. 

You have got a water-supply ; the general level of water is pretty high? — Yes. 

Are there many wells ?— Not a great many in the Champaran District. 

I)o they use well water to supplement the rainfall or during periods of drought? — No, 
they arc very much against irrigation on the whole ; they have got a prejudice against 
irrigation. # . 

That is due to the fact that they don’t manure sufficiently ?— It has got a good deal to 
do with that. 

Is there likely to bo any inducement to pump water, and at what time of the year would 
this pumping be necessary ? — The time we suffer most is the dry period from, say, the end 
of April to the break of the rains. 

Is it within the range of your experience that irrigation during that period would enable 
you to grow a better type of cane ?— * Yes. 

So that to & certain extent their difficulties are duo to the fact that they # do not irrigato 
or cannot irrigate ?— And to the fact that they grow it in such small patches that to get 
distributing channels would cost a small fortune. It would not pay. In our case we have 
fairly large blocks and it would pay us. # 

If there was any soheme'by which cane cultivation could be much more concentrated, 
would it lead to the extension of irrigation ? — Yes, that is my point,. You can supervise it 
better, irrigate it better, manure it better, and conserve it better ; in fact you can scarcely 
cultivate cane except in blocks. 

Then you would subscribe to the statement that the present system of cultivation in this 
province is an uneconomical on®, and that you have to teach the raiyat how it should be done ?— 
Yes, he takes a long time to learn, but wnen he does take it up he goes in harder for it than 
we do. 

Has anything been done by co-operative attempts to grow sugar ? No. 

Prendent .—Could you rive us «ome idea as to what you would define a. a “central 
factory " ?— By central factory I mean a factory oapable of oriwhing nothing leaa than two 
to three hundred tons a day. 

Would it be practicable to define a central factory in that way ?— Yes. 

For practical use ?— I don’t think any central factory is economical under 200 tons 
The supervision and the scientific knowledge required for working a factory of 50 tons a cay 
is as much as for ontf working 200. Two hundred would be the lowest figure. 

Do I understand olearly that this regulation would be for the purpose of protecting 
capital ; to prevent the springing up of factories of the same kind too close togother 7— Yes. 

And it has nothing whatever to do with the conditions under which the raiyats are at 
present cultivating ? — None whatever. 

You would not object to the conditions as they exist in Java, as read to you by the Hon bl« 
Pandit ?— No, that is absolutely required. * 

From your knowledge of this district is there anything in those conditions that could 
not be conveniently applied to this distrit ?— That is practically what happens heje. 
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In Java most of the sugar factories get their arable land by voluntary agreement with 
population, i.c„ they hire the land and work it under State control ? — My proposal has nothin* 
to do with the raiyat* or anything of the tort. 0 

Do you think that is the general feeling among sugar planters of the district 
I think so. 

We have had that opinion expressed to us this morning. Do you think it ij general ?— 
Yes, most decided ly so. 

Ronble Sir R. N. Mookerjee.— With reference to central factories! can you give us m 
idea of what would be the capital required for such factories ?— Far machinery! apart fro® 
buildings and every other expense, anything from 3 to 3 } lakhs. 

And taking bnildings and everything ? — Say 8} to 4 lakhs. Bnt these figures are 
] ire- war. 

11 on* hi* Pandit M. M. Mdlaviya . — la regard to the manufacture of crude saltpetro on 
*'dihs ** by Nunias, you say that “ all facilities should be given to them to oarryon their work 
to the best advantage/' llavc you any definite recommendation to make on that point? 
What would you wish Government to do ?-— I think it is suggested that they should be free 
to take saltpetre out to the last limit. In that way they would develop a certain amount of 
salt, and that instead of there being restrictions as to the salt, there should be a tax put on ihe 
finished article, the refined article. 

Or that the salt made in the course of refining saltpetre might be exempted from the 
tax f— Yes, because they tell me that the s:ilt is really ^useless, and is often thrown into the 
river. 

So that you would wish that salt to be exempted from taxation? — Yes, I am only talking 
from general information. 

President . — If I were a Nunia I should pass through a great deal of salt for veiy 
little saltpetre ? They get nothing for the salt. I don't suppose any regulation of that kind 
would be practicable ? — But the Nunia does not get the salt. He iB quite willing to give it 
away. Let Government or anybody take the salt, but let the Nunia get the best out of bin 
labour. 

You say in Ihe last paragraph, “ In regard to both the* above industries, I would respect- 
fully submit that the Commission could give great help by o Electing and publishing informa- 
tion and having some research work done.’' Do you think that would help the manufacture?— 
1 think so. 4 ' > 

Then why do you say that pioneer factories should be established ? To demonstrate such 
information as could be gatberei and bring it home to the trading public. 


Witness No. 53. 
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Mu. H. C. Finzrl, Manager , Pursa Sugar Factory, Champa ran. 
Written evidence. 


Q m 5. — When loans are given by Government for helping any industry, in my opinion a 
reasonable interest and security should be taken, otherwise it would be a hardship on those 
firms who are in the same business and possibly still paying interest on loans scoured previously 
from banks, and would not be able to compete with a firm started on more favourable 
circumstances. 


This answers question no. 13 . 

Q, 41 .— At present in this district the land is held by the raiyat in f the form of iashtksu 
right, and as long as he pays rent regularly he cannot be dispossessed. 

Q, 42 .— Powers might be given to the Local Government to assist sugar factories or other 
industries in acquiring lands for the purpose of putting down light rails t or making roads or 
for any other purpose that the Local Government might think would benefit the industry, at 
a fair valuation. At present any sum can be demanded by a raiyat or he can absolutely refu* 
to give up his piece of land. 

44 and 46 . — Mjr experience of this district of Champaran is that although every 
encouragement is given to men or boys to apprentice themselves and become skilled lab° ur ^ 
they much prefer agriculture to the regular luars of factoiy work and better pay. Educate 
natives with a very few exceptions refuse to soil their hands in the workshop. 

Oral Evidence, 21st November 1916. * 

President . — How long have you been engaged in the sugar industry ?— For ten y 0 *”*' 
Have you had any technical training in sugar ? — No. 
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You suggest that power might be given to Local Governments to aoquire lands com- 
l^rily. Do yon think it would be really worthwhile and desirable that some regulation of 
the kind should be devised ? — Yes. I think some form of Government control is necessary. 

Is it your opinion that this is the general feeling of the Bugar industry here ? — I think it is. - 

Jn making any rcgnlation of the kind would you introduce any regulation also with refer- 
ence to the relations between the cultivator and tne owner of the factory or would you allow 
them to deal with one another in the .open, market ?— You don't wish the cultivator to be 
forced to put a certain amount of his land under sugar cane? -I do not mean that the 
cultivators should be forced to grow sugarcane ; by all moans let them grow the crop that 
pay them best. 

Is it a fact that sugarcane is one of the most profitable crops that a raiyat can grow ?— 

£ 0 At the present moment it is, but it is not always. 

You are aware that in this district the average production per acre is low compared with 
the rest of India ? — I think it is very low. 

Are the conditions in the district such that tho construction of a light railway would be 
of general benefit to the district and to more than one oompany ?— I have a project of my own. 

Will that benefit some other company beside your own ?— It will benoflt the raiyats. 

In getting a better market ?— Yes, and for those who have no carts for getting their caue« 
to their mill. 

And that better market will be your factory ?— Only my factory, and that is all. 

Would that notin fact cut them off from other markets ? — The raiyats need not sell it to 
the factory. 

lie can do absolutely what he likes ? — We* only save our carting. 

What, would be the length of the lino ? — Nine miles. 

You cannot say that it will benefit any otbor company V — Only if the other industries 
jjiiilt light railways to the station. 

Would the light railway carry any other goods except sugarcane? — Yes, the railway 
can not keep idle. 

Would the railway oompany work it and would you provide the rolling*stock ? — Yes, if 
it is profitable, I should be willing to^do so. 

If you construct a railway ef that kind it would not be an easy matter to say whether 
that railway ought to be useful for a distance of nine mile? or whether it would bo better to 
draw cane from a more oompact area ?— There are abouL 1 20 villages. The sugar factory is in 
tlie centre. At the present moment we have to o.irt the cane. If we put down a light railway 
we should be able to cart it at a very much cheaper rate. 

What is the longest lead that you have got ? — 12 miles. 

If the roads wore improved would that suit your purpose equally well ? — It would 
nut. 


Mr. C. E.Loio . — Do you not think that if motor transport were provided it would be useful? 
—I think a pucca road m a very expensive thing. Motor transport would require a pucca road. 

What manure do you use ? — Wc use the refuse from the indigo. 

How many tons of cane per acre do you get under your own cultivation?— We get about 
12 to 14 tons. 

Do you grow thick or thin canes ? — Thin. 

W as the thick cane unsatisfactory ? — We had it and disease crept in and wc gave it up. 

What variety'of thick cane did you grow ? — We grew Mauritius and Bourborn. 

Could you not get any advice as to the liability ofjthis cane to disease ? — We did it 
seven years ago. 

* 

You are not now in a position to get any expert advice as to the canes which would be 
suitable to grow^here ? — We are waiting for Dr. Barber. He was here once. 

In the meantime you did not ask the Pusa people as to the kind of cane which would be 
suitable and least liable to diseases ?■— We did not. 

Do you know anything of their work in these parts. Do they clem onstrate to the people ? 
‘-hot in my own district. 
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Hon’ble Pandit M, If. Malaviya. — Yon advocate that the Government should acquit 
lands for sugar iaetorles for the purpose of putting down light rails or making roads. Do 
think there would be any justification for private individuals being ousted from their dwelling 
lor the benefit of another individual or individuals who might be working the factory ?— 1| |g 
depends on what the Local Government thought 

Supposing you owned some dwellings and were compelled to give them up in order that 
the factory might be extended, would you like it ? — No. 

In the case of railways and public roads there is justification for individual^ being put 
to hardship because a large number of the public will be benefited. Do you think that the 
same justification exists in the case of private individuals carrying on business?— I do not see 
why it should go through the dwelling. It might go round them. 

You would not wish Government to take up anybody's dwelling for the benefit of a 
factory ?— No. What I meant was the land for cultivation. In case you were blocked, I said 
that Government might help. # 

There again do you think that the principle which holdB go od in the caBe of acquiring 
1 ands for public purposes applies ? — That is all a very big question. 

You say that, the Local Government might assist sugar factories or other industries in 
acquiring lauds for the purpose of putting down light rails or making roads or “ for any other 
purpose Would you indicate what other purposes you have in mind ?— I have in mind what 
thov do in Java. The quality of the cane produced is deteriorating. The raiyatf does not care. 
It Joes not affect him what sort of cane he supplies to the factory. He gets paid by weight, 
not by quality. I think that patches of land might bo taken up and cane grown there and the 
production of good cano demonstrated. 

You moan that Government should take *away the lands from the cultivators and start 
demonstration factories on these lands and Bhow them how to prooure a superior cane ? — I say 
that in the event of the cane absolutely deteriorating something might be done. 

You can not recommend any definite course ? — No. 

You say that educated natives with few exceptions refuse to oome to the workshop. Have 
you had exporicnoe of educated men ooming to your factory ? — I know the educated man docs 
not want to come in. 

What salary did you offer ?— They start from Rs. 15 and go up to Rs. 40 * month. 

llon’bie Sir F. U . Stewart.— Is your factory a private concern ?— Yes. 

You say <c at present in this district the land is held by the raiyat in the form of kathtkari 
t ighfc and that he cannot bo dispossessed so long as he pays the rent regularly. Do you imply 
that this acts as a check on the industrial development of the province for the reasons that you 
have given? — Yes. 


Witness No. 54. 

Mr. R. Mkyiiiuk, Planter , Patahi Concern, Ckamporan • 
Whitten Evidence. 


For a rice mill and four zomindari concerns, in which I am interested, I have had no 
difficulty as regards capital being solf-suppliod. 

The sources from which oapital can be drawn are European investow, if Government 
give aid in the beginning to new enterprises. Such Government aid can be best given J 
■ loans with easy rate of interest, provided the shareholders supply at least BO per cent or tm 
capital required for plant and property. Considerable assistance could be given to new ano 
existing industries in North Bihar by a bank orbranoh of a bank being opened hi headquarters 
station suob us Muzaffarpur, with a view to giving financial aid to enterprises on seonnty 
t heir plant, property and stocks. The absence of such a bank handicaps all business enterprise, 
considerably. 

The shortage of 
so to Calcutta, its 
and sometimes longer 
Ghfit. I feel that a 

At railway stations there is insufficient godown room, with the result that P*°jk* “ 
damaged by stress of weather, eto. Facilities should be given by the railway to those aesuv 
for the b uilding of store godowns ih the station componn&e. 


waggons considerably hampers selling of produce from Bihar,- . 
nggost market. It takes at least 10 days to get tho ^ 

A great oause of delay is apparently due to congestion at Mokam 
raster use might be made of Palezza Ghfit at such times. 
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Road comnramoation could be greatly unproved. Owing to lack of onlverte and bridges 
many roads are impawable during five months ofjthe year. Kiver gb&te and tl.e approve!! 
to them are very bad. Witt regard to these gbits, it would probably lad to great taprov” 
meet if the District Board were to enquire all gbife on their m Jn road.* (m^To/uK 
present being privately owned) and were to put the same under ihe jurisdiction of the iStriot 


insisted upon w-|Mii 


present being privately owned) 

Engineer. 

Also no charge should be made at these ghite for the crossing. 

The vanetv of weights used make trade conditions difficult. It should be insisted upon 

SMSS - *" “ d ■*- — « * *. w X- 

Oral Evidence, 21 si November lDlfi. 

Pr«i^-You say that considerable araietwre could be given to new and existing 
industries in North Bihar bv a bank or branch of a bank being opened in Muzaffarpnr if 
there no branch of any bank here ?— No, exoept'the Bank of Benares. n 

This is known as an industrial centre for indigo «nmr ami j . 

no bank at all ?-I approached the Alliance Bank of slmla I iftflfiSiSSS > 
and ho said that during the war they conld not do anything ^ ^ ^ * 

When yon are referring to the need of a bank yon are thinking only of ordinary business 
andnotof any particular industry?— I speak especially with referent/ to my minT If there 
was a local bank which would oontrol stock they would give money. * 

Did not the Bihar Planters’ Association make any representation in the matter?— We 
brought it. up at a meeting and we interviewed the Manager of the Alliance Bank of Simla. 
He said that this cou.d not bo done during tt) continuance of the war. Since then the matter 
has dropped. Since I started my mill I have folk the need of a hank more keenly. 

/ ouI< ) 11 16 Possible to form an organization among yourselves for the purpose of nmtaal 
hrl]» t — I have not gone into the question. 1 ^ 



Which is the time of the year when congestion 
particular time. s 


mostly occurs ? — T have not noticed any 


V u T nB[ h “ V f ^ ad • Ber ! es of „ mcu1en ' 8 when you sav that the local industriee are handi- 
capped and cannot tako advantage of a good market ?— Very often you cannot get the waggons 
whmyon want to send goods The time lam sending my rice is from November up till 

I suppose the Bihar Planters’ Association would represent the views of the people gener- 
aliy in the matter of improved rrad comnrnnication. Have they , represented thedifficmlties 
tii the authorities ?— I do not think the Association has. I have done so myself. I have 
SlT wm ita£d ° Engineer and shown him. I had my chief difficulty last year since this 

Who is responsible for the roads ?— The District Board. 

Is the District Board fairly flourishing? - They do not seem to have very much to spare. 

Do you know what the annual income ig f— I do not know. There seems to bhaoliance 
of its liumg increased. 

Are there in existence any additional cessos to oover the cost of road making v. T think 

that every industry ought to help towards this end. g 

There are .particular industries whioh derive special benefit ? — I do not want that any one 
industry would pay an extra cess. Such industries as use the roads to a tremendous extent 
«* as to cause morottan the usual damage to the roads might bo asked topav something 


^ r ‘ ^utterton . — You refer to the difficulties in connection with the many weights and 

rasures in use. Does it apply very muoh to rice ?— Yce, when you have to buy it from out- 
sidn you have to take it according to the measures in Ideal use. 


haw 1 ! 0 y° u , bu yj»ddy in the local bazar ? I understood' you had zamindari concerns ?— I 
’ Uttl * do not grow enough paddy to supply my own mill. 

When do yon ran the mill ? — In the day time. 

Have you h*d any difficulty with repairs ?— No difficulty up till now. 

J00 
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Have you found any difficulty in getting out spare® during the war ?— I got a lot of 
spare parts only a month ago from Calcutta. They oame in promptly. There was q 0 
difficulty. 

What were the raiyats who are growing paddy doing before the establishment of thia 
mill ? — They were selling it to grain dealers. 

Have you found any particular difficulty in ohanging the trade f for example, from paddy 
to rice ? — 1 have only started my rice market in Calcutta. 1 have not very large experience. 

a 

Hon’ble Sir P. H. Stewart.— What do you do in the absenoe of banking facilities locally ?- 
I make my own arrangements for money privately. If there is no demand for rice I Simply have 
to stop buying the paddy. I did make some local arrangement with a Marwari but that was 
not very satisfactory. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviga* — You say that capital can be drawn from European in- 
vestors if Government will give aid in the beginning to new enterprises. Do you know of any 
case where European capital has not been drawn to business becauss Government did not help 
itf— I know of a scheme we had where, if Government aid had been forthcoming, the enterprise 
might have been started. 

Do you not think that Indian oapital would also be drawn if Government will give 
aid in the beginning to new enterprises ? — I have no experience. 

You say that any one selling with weights other than the standard weights should lie 
severely punished. Do you not think that the buyer has sense enough to calculate what he 
is entitled to get for the money he gives ? — I do not mean to say that there is actual cheating 
If one standard weight were used it would be very much easier for all concerned. 

Are nqj business men likely to know the various weights that obtain in the different 
parts ?— Of course we find that out. It would very much facilitate business if we had a standard 
weight. * 

But will it be right that any man who sells by weights other than the standard weights 
should be severely punished ? — That is the only way of getting him to do it. 

Mr. C. E Low. — Hrw far is your rice mill from the railway station T — It is about 12 
miles from the railway. 

How long do you think there has been a demand for better banking facilities ?— I have 
not been sufficiently long in the district to be able to give au opinion on the matter. 

What wages do the labourers get? — Four rnpees a month. 

They also steal a certain amount of rice ? — A very cqpsiderable amount. 

President . — 1 understand that you have been authorized to make inquiries of the other 
mill owners in the Champaran district regarding certain needs of the industry of the 
district ? — I drew up my ideas on the subject and I consulted Mr. Gordon. Mr. Gordon is 
consulting other people and getting their opinions. 

You have not actually consulted other people ? — I have not personally done so. I chiefly 
respresented the difficulties ] had myself experienced. 


Witness No. Bfi. 


Mr. C. M. Gordon 


Mu. C. H. Gordon, Moorla Concern , Champaran . 
Written Evidence. 


I will mostly confine myself with question 110. 

Rios milling. Jtice milling — is an industry of which, 1 believe, I was the pioneer in Bihar, and as 

such I have had experience of a few difficulties which I consider bars to development. 

Capita l . *— Though riqe milling plant is not costly, the profits t* be made and the 
success of the enterprise are in proportion to the outlay at one's command, for the purchase of 
the raw material (the unhusked grain for milling ) . A mill costing Us. 22,000 or Re. 25,000 
to put up would require a oapital of at least a lakh for purchase of grain in order to m&ko 
an appreciable profit. The supply of this capital would assist development. If Government 
is unable to give advances, the establishment of a bank in North Bihar, prepared to do 
business against stock, would be a boon to rice mills as well as to other industries, ft 
should be possible for Government to induoe a reliable tank to open up as suggested. 

Waggon shortage . — Government might do much to assist industries, but if waggon short- 
age continues, assistance iu other directions might just as well not be given. 1 esnnot too 
strongly express myself as regards this hindrance to development; n>t only of rice mills* 
but of industries in general, and general trade. 

There is but one railway in North Bihar, and trade is at its meroy. The trader or a 
manufacturer brings his goods to a station from any distance, to find that no waggons 
available ; it is days, and may be weeks, before he is able to get his goods to the mar 
po find prices have fallen, and A in desperation, he sells at a loss. Will the efforts 
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Government to assist in other directions be of any avail if products cannot get to the ? 

Besides loss as above stated 1 there is loss from unfavourable weather conditions while 
goods are lying stations. The producer or trader is put to expense and inoonvenienoe by 
having to guard his goods until such time as the railway ohooses to take delivery, for the 
railway grant no receipts until goo !s arc loaded on waggons* Any relaxation on the 
part of the owner as to the guarding of his goods results in theft Waggons are so few and 
far between, the demand is so urgent and great, that there exists a system of payments to 
the station staff for the privilege of being supplied with accommodation. Each station has 
its fixed rate, and when there is a very great demand, carriage room goes to the highest bidder. 
Thieving in transit causes loss and failure, and railways should be made entirely responsible^ 
Many a small trader owes his insolvency to the above objectionable state of affairs. 

Hoads dud river crossings* A mere mention of these, and it will be acknowledged they are 
a necessity, but how great a necessity only those who suffer year in, year out, from the want 
of them really know. These are essential to the development of the country, and the wonder 
is that there are parts of our districts almost void of roads. The raw material is unable to get 
to the mills, or gets there at much cost to tho # factory, or the producer. The remedy lies in 
interest being taken in the matter by District Boards and District Officers. Ways and 
means would, I have no doubt, present themselves, if the question were earnestly considered. 
Roads and river crossings are the very existence of the cultivator, aa well as of industrial 
enterprise. 

Income-tax .—' This is truly a tax on a new industry, and might well be allowed to stand 
over for a time. Kice mills m Cbamparan arc mostly run in connection with zemindaries 
(landed estates), the estates producing a portion of the raw material ; these estates as agri- 
cultural concerns, arc exempt from income -l ax. It seems reasonable to suggest that such 
rice mills should also be exempted. 

Weights. — There would seem to be as many different weights in this province as them 
arc bazars. The buyers and sellers of grain hi market places produoe and use stone or pieces 
of iron as weights, one has to. take for granted that these are correct. It is obvious that so 
long as this variety in weights exists, and weights used do not bear Government mark, trade 
conditions will be difficult. There seems to be no reason why the s tandar d weight should 
not. be used by all. 

Adulteration.— I have found the mixing of paddy husk with the grain a serious 
hindrance to the successful woiking of a rice mill. When paddy re winnowed, the husk 
in which grain has not formed being light gets separated from the grain. Cultivators and 
small dealers mix this husk with mud and water, dry it ; having made it heavy, they put it in 
with the grain, and sell it as such. If it is possible this form of oheatiug should be made 
punishable. • 

Information Bureau . — I have felt the need of information. If each province had an 
Information Bureau that could give up-to-date information on any industry, this fact 
combined with the knowledge that capital waB available (I am assuming that Government 
would give advances or banks would do business) would induce, aud encourage enterprise. 

I think too often ventures have failed through incomplete information, and ignorance of 
difficulties and pitfalls. 

Oka.l Evidence, 21st November 1916, 

• 

President. —In dealing with the question of roads and river crossings you say that the 
remedy lies in interest being taken in the matter by District Boards and District Officers. 
Arc you or any of your associates represented on District Boards ? — No, I do not think any of 
them is on the District Board. 

Hit c milling in itself is not yet sufficient to constitute what one might call a community 
so that that community might be represented ? — No. There are about six rice mills in the 
district. But tbe roads and river crossings affect all industries. This is my point really. 

How is this matter to be brought to the notico of the District Board. There are general 
complaints. Wo want now to know how oxaotly the problem is to be tackled ?— I think that 
greater interest in the matter ought to be taken by the District Boards. If the better class 
of raiyat is approached I think he will be glad to help. 

How are we as a Commission to deal with this matter more effectively than you ?— 
iou can squeeze the District Board and you can bring the master to their notice?— That 
is what we have been doing. The reason is that they have not enough funds. 

of road^ n °** ^ ve an ^ s P are funds ? — No, some parts of the district are absolutely devoid 

Can you Suggest any way in which a cess could be levied voluntarily or otherwise in 
order to provide funds necessary to improve the loads ?— I do not think the industries could 
stand it considering the number of roads to be attended to. 

. y°u think that by providing a greater capital outlay on roada the wealth of the dis- 
rict W0U M increase and the people in general would be benefited by it ?— I certainly think so. 
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You would like money raised for that purpose ? — Yes. 

Can you suggest any means by which this could be done ? — I think the better class of 
raiyats will be gum to come forward. 

Have you laid this matter before the Collector ? — No. 

Don’t you think that if you place facts and figures at the disposal of the Collector 
it would help him to place the matter before the higher authorities with his comments thereon f 
— I might do that. 

Mr* C. U. Low —What is the market for your milled rice ? — I have been sending it out 
to the United Provinces hitherto but now 1 am sending it down to Calcutta. 

Do you supply it to large firms ? — I have an agent in Calcutta and he sends up orders for 
so many waggons at a time. 

Is it consumed in Calcutta? — I imagine it is for consumption in Calcutta. It is not 
what is called the red rice. It is rather different from the white rice in Bengal. 

What do you do with the powdery stuff which remains?— That is sold as cattle food. 

Do you get a very large sale for it ?— It all depends on whether there is fodder or not. 
If the ]>eople arc short of fodder they oorne and buy it in large quantities. 

You allude to the difficulty arising from shortage of waggons. Have you considered the 

C ossibility of private waggons ? — I have just made inquiries about it. It seems to me that a 
kige capital would be required. 

You are prepared to siy that you son ally find shortage of waggons a serious busines 8 
difficulty V — A very serious difficulty. 

It affectB your business ? — Very much indec/1. 

Have you any reason to believe that the railways are not doing the best they can with 
the stock they have ?— I do not know that I can say that. I have said in my statement that 
there is a regular system of payments to the staff and that waggons go to the highest bidder. 

Do you think that this practice h known to the officers of the railway ?— I think every 
body knows. 

Is there any injudicious preference shown to any one kind of traffic ? — I cannot say that. 
You never had occasion to think so ? — No. 

You suggest the releasing of mills run by zamindars from income-tax ? Do you consider 
it would be fair if the zamindari mills were free from income-tax and non-zamindari mill 8 
were to pay income-tax ? — I grow a great portion of the raw material I require and aB an agri 
cultural concern the product is not chargeable to income-tax. 

Do you know whether the District Boards receive grant from provincial funds to improve 
communications ? — I do not know. 

In the last ]K>rtion of your ovidcnce you say that you have felt the need of commercial 
information. Could you mention any specific points in which information will help you ?— 
When I was starting this riic mill I wanted information as to the best sort of mill to put 
up. 

But that is industrial information ?— -3 ndustvial information is what I am referring to. 

You had no means of obtaining information as to the most suitable typo of mill for yonr 
conditions hero ? — No. 

How did you obtain the information eventually ?— I went down to Calcutta and Bunns 
and visited some of the mills there. I sent a lot of paddy to be milled in two different kinds 
of mills to see which was more suitable. Whon I found that one kindf of mill was more 
suitable thstn the other I put it up. 

Do you think that you have got the right type of machine? — Yes. 

Hon’ble Pandit M . M. Malovtya*— In connection with your remarks about the difficul- 
ties of transport, do you allude only to rice milling or to other kinds of industries also?— I 
have hail experience of rice milling really. 

Has there been mujh theft in the railway ? — I do not s*jy much. I have lost a little. 1 
am really speaking generally as to what might happen and what does happen and not only 
what has happened to me. ( • 

You think that the radway company should be made responsible for the delivery of the 
goods which it undertakes to carry ? — I think so. 

You suggest that rioe mills should be exempted from income-tax. Have you considered 
the fact that the zamindars pay a great deal of land revenue ?— I have not thought about it. 
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Do jrou think “that on the same principle oil-mills should also be exempted ?— I think the 
raw material of rice is grown in a much larger quantity by the zamindar than in the case of 
oil-seeds. 

llon'Wt Sir F. H . Stewait ,— Your concern is primarily a zamindari ?— Yes. 

This rice milling is a new development? — Yes. 

]s it spreading all over the province ?— - Since I began three years ago, there have boon 
8 ix new concerns and two are in the making. 

So far the financial results have been satisfactory ?— Yes, except last year. 

Cannot you develop a local market here for your products ? — There iB not much demand* 
The raiyats make their own rice for their consumption. They have objection to eating the 
boiled rice. 

If you can develop a local market that will solve the question of shortage of waggons ? — 
They do not buy the locally made rice. 

Have you made representations to the railway authorities ?— *1 have complained continu* 
ally. The difficulty apparently with tho railway is that all the waggons are required at a 
particular time of tho year. 

Is there any definite evidence forthcoming regarding the system of payments to the 
railway staff ? — Any amount of evidence. 

J/r. A . Chatterton . — I understand that practically all jour rice is grown on your estates ?- 
I buy a great deal also. 

Is there no possibility of developing a market for hulling rice for other people ? — Them 
does not seem to be much scope for that. 

What machines are you using?— They are Engleberg hullers. 

If you liad a cone system you might possibly develop a businoss in raw rice V — Yes, wo 
might do that. There is the objection to eating boiled rice. 

Has not your attention been drawn to any of the British machines ? — I have been into 
the question of Douglas and Grant machines, they have been tried and ( believe have not 
bccu found suitable. 

This seems to be the reverse of our experience ? — I think it simply depends upon the kind 
of paddy. 


Witness No. 56. 

Mu. C. M. Hutchinson, Imperial Agricultural Bacteriologist , Pusa. Mr. C.M. Hut- 

* oliineon* 

w kitten Evidence. 

The industries of which I have had personal ex]>erieiice iu India are, tea, distilling, silk, 
saltpetre and the manure trade. My knowledge of all of those has been derived from 
research work o irried out in connection with tho various problems incidental to such industries 
and my ex]ierienoo has been that in every one of them not only his it been possible to make 
very great advances in the direction of greater economic efficiency, but that suoh advance 
depended almost entirely upon the substitution of scientific enquiry for the empiricism which 
is such an outstanding feature of Indian industrial methods. 

My knowledge of this industry is derived from five years* experience as scientific officer 
to the Indian Tea Association. As the scientific department of the association is now firmly Toa industry, 
established and recognized as vital to the welfare of the industry it is unnecessaiy for ine to 
point out the value of research work in connection with tea culture or manufacture ; I 
should like, however, to record my opinion based on my own experience and confirmed by subse- 
quent observation, that the work of the scientific department of the Tea Association is not 
carried out under the best conditions for advance in knowledge, owing to the necessity im- 
posed upon the scientific Btaff of devoting a large proportion of their time and energies to 
demonstration work in the form of touring in the tea distriots. I have stated later in this 
memorandum, my conviction that whereas in the present condition of Indian industries re- 
search work might with advantage be undertaken by Government institutions, demonstration 
work such as the above should be carried *ut by tho trade benefiting thereby. In the case of 
the lea industry, the trade is Bufficier *.y prosperous to bear the cost of this demonstration 
work which would involve the employment of a separate staff of trained men, the individual 
members being allocated to districts in whioh they would carry out experimental and demons- 
tration work based on the general principles determined by the research staff of the Association. 

In this way local knowledge of district requirements would be obtained with a fullness at pre- 
sent impossible. I understand that a move in this direction has already been made by the action 
certain tea companies who have appointed their own scientific officers to carry out investi- 
gations as to the local requirements of their estates ; no doubt these officers will work in con- 
junction with those of the scientific departme nt of the Association to their mutual benefit. I 
should suggest that Government when making or renewing grants for such scientific depart- 
ments should stipulate for their allocation to research work and not to demonstrations in the 
* en ' K! * huve indicated above. 
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My experience of this industry has been limited to enquiries made at the instance of tbs 
officers of tho Excise Department, and as a later consequence to further work done at fbe 
request of commercial fir. ns. All this work has been carried out at Pusa in such time w 
could be spared from the ordinary routine work of my section, and the results fully sub- 
stantiate the proposition which 1 wish to put forward, namely, the vital necessity for research 
work in connection with Indian industries, carried out in India by mencapable of appreciating 
the great differences existing between European and Indian conditions. Such men most 
have knowledge of what has ocen done in Europe, because Europe is many yeais ahead o{ 
India in scientific research, and must have knowledge of Indian conditions, and of what 
has been done in India, in order to save tinie by taking advantage of the work already carried 
out. It will take longer to acquire the European experience than the knowledge of India, 
whereas it would be easier to modify tho former for Indian conditions when working in India 
than to carry Indian experience to Europe and compare it with western methods. Therefore 
the best results would probably bo got from an expert trained iu Europe, brought out to 
India for a tim*, sent back to Europe for say six months or a year and finally brought 
back to India. f 

This industry affords many examples of the value of research work carried out in India 
and of the necessity of further work to enable it to be carried on successfully. It provides 
especially instances not only of the futility of wholesale adoption of Western methods without 
sufficient knowledge to adapt them to Indian conditions, but of the uselessness of elaborately 
designed apparatus and technique in the hands of unqualified operators I have 
encountered for example, several instances of the total failure of imported Kuiopeaa 
yeasts, wher as 1 have been able to select and culture indigenous varieties of Cerevisiee 
which in the hand * of the Indian distillers have given conBide ably increased 
yields. So many points requiring investigation have arisen in connection with the 
enquiries 1 have made on this subject, that I cannot too strongly emphasize my opinion that 
a research laboratory for dealing with the problems connected with this industry is urgently 
wanted in India. 

My knowledge of this industry is confined to that acquired incidentally as a result of 
carrying out researches on the nature and incidence of diseases of silk worms (Flacherie and 
Pebrine) at the instance of Mr. Maxwell Lefroy. It i6 perhaps unnecessary for me to say 
anything as to tho economic importance of these diseases, especially of the latter, beyond 
quoting tho expressed opinion of Mr. Lefroy that the future weliare of the industry in India 
depends upon obtaining a much more complete understanding of tho causes underlying the 
incidence of Pebrine in India than wo at present possess As a result of six months 1 work 
on this disease, however, I am prepared to state that this subject affords another well marked 
instance of the importance, or rather of the absolute necessity of research in India as an 
alternative to the method in vogue at present of adopting, without scientific enquiry, European 
methods of dealing with a subject In this case the Pasteur method of obtaining disease- 
free seed by selection has been adopted wholesale in India without enquiry, with the result 
that the supplies of seed issued from Government nurseries in Bengal after selection by this 
method arc not necessarily disease-free, so that tho disease is not being eliminated by this means. 
I have been able to devise a modified method which should obtain the desired result, but muck 
remains to he done to determine how Indian conditions affect the spread of the disease, and 
the whole subject still requires the competent scientific investigation which it should have 
had many years ago. This is a case in which a cottage industry can be materially aided by 
scientific research carried out by a Government institution. 

I undertook a scries of investigations into the conditions of this industry in Bihar as a 
consequence of the interesting problems it presents from the point of view of soil bacteriology 
B|K'oially in connection with the nitrification of organic matter in Indian soils. The results of 
my enquiry have been published in a Bulletin of the Agricultural Research Institute, No. 68, 
now in the Press. My conclusions generally stated are that this industry . might be consider- 
ably expanded by pro]>er t ncouragement, owing to the fact that the reduction in oatput which 
has been going on for some* years is probably not due to exhaustion of the raw material, but 
to the diversion of labour into more attractive channels. The ■ causes responsible for this 
diversion are fully stated in the note dealing with thissubjeot by the Hon’ble Mr. Morshesfi? 
Commissioner of the Tirhut Division, but the point I should wish to make is the inclusion 
of this industry in the list of those which I havo cited as demanding Government aid in the 
form of research work aimed at improving the methods employed. I have given reasons m 
my report for supposing that such research would have fruitful results, and work already done 
at Pusa by the chemical section has shown the advantages of an improved method of refining 
devised in the laboratory, of the Imperial Agricultural Chemist and tested in a neighbouring 
refinery. As I have pointed out there is good reason for supposing that the actual . technique 
of the industry can be improved as a result of further research, both in the operations of tw 
nuniah and of tho refiner, rnd, apart from any alteration in .the presept relations of titf 
Salt Department to the industry, the restrictive influence of which I have referred to in 
report, a case for Government assistance- in providing the necessary research seems to extf* 
I should like incidentally to draw attention to tho commercial possibilities of Indian 
as a source of nitric acid as oompared with the use of nitrate of soda, on account of the sups** 0 * 
value of the by-product, Sulphate of Potash, resulting from the use of the former. 

My knowledge of this industry in India is chieHy derived from my five years* 
in connection with tea culture. One very definite conclusion is unavoidable i* e. that the * 
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subject require* elucidation by a competent body, including an economist aided by experts 
possessing commercial and scientific knowledge of the subject. The chief points requiring 

attention arc:— 

(1) the relative economic value to the country of nitrogen sfe a constituent of exports 

such as oilseeds, bones, aud hides, as compared with its value as a manurial consti- 
tuent if retained in the country for this purpose ; and 

(2) the value of phosphates to Indian agriculture and the relative cost of indigenous 
• production of superphosphate, either from Indian phosphates or bones, and of 

importing from outside sources. This of course involves the question of the 
local manufacture oi importation of sulphuric acid. It also involves the clearing 
up of the question of how much any particular crop can afford to pay for manor- 
ing with phosphate, and the determination of a vital point, namely whether 
sufficient reliable experimental work has b^en carried out in India to allow of an 
authoritative pronouncement which would settle this question to the satisfai tiou 
of the trade. 

The same remarks would apply to iiotash but my personal experience incline*! mo to the 
view that this manurial constituent is of relatively small importance in most Indian soils. 

In dealing with this subject it must be remembered that what the trade wants is reliable 
information as to agricultural requirements and what the agriculturist wants iB the sam<> 
information (generally conveyed through the medium of demonstration) together with know- 
ledge «>f what the trade is prepared to do for him, i, e., the cost qf the manure. Obviously an 
intermediary is required and here Government has already provided the Agricultural Dcpurt- 
menl to supply this want* Unfortunately, however, the requirements of the case demand a very 
much larger number of men than the Agricultural Department can supply, so that at present it. 
is impossible in the majority of instances for the local dej artment to give sound advice on 
the subject of manuring to the agriculturist or to report to the trade that as a consequence 
of actual trial and demonstration a demand f<»r manures of a certain kind exists in oortaiu 
localities. The need for more men in the department to carry out this kind of work 
arises not only from the enormous areas to be covered but from the variation in soil and 
crops to be dealt with. My own experience in the tea districts included the constant 
difficulty of advising on the subject of manuring (which as any agricultural chemist of 
experience will admit cinnot bo overcome by chemical analysis as was formerly supiwsed) 
owing to the variation in soils which made local experiments necessary. The dangers of the 
present position are that commercial enterprise leads to unwarranted statements as to the 
value oF various manures or mixtures, such statements being made possibly on the strength 
of insufficient experiment or even of Euro|»ean experience, with the consequence that the 
agriculturist is probably greatly disappointed with the results obtained and not only condemns 
this particular manure and all others, but produces a simibir attitude in the minds of other 
cultivators in his district, to the great detriment not only of the manure trade but possibly Q OTCrnm j. 
of the pros]K.H3t of agricultural improvem ut in that part of the oountry. I should he aonteoh^ 011 
inclined to suggest that, so far as the native; cultivator is concerned at any rate, Government » M wt»noe. 
should exercise control over the sale of artificial manures by requiring adequate proof of the 
probable truth of any statements made l y commercial firms as to the value of the manures 
they are offering for Bale to Indian agriculturists. This is, of course, a very drastio remedy 
for 1 he condition of affairs I have described, but 1 am tiimly of opinion that unless some 
such remedy is applied the short sighted policy I refer to will do incalculable harm. On the 
other hand I am aware of the* fact that the trade as a whole is only too anxious to take 
advantage of and be guided by the experience of the Agricultural Department and it 
should be the function of Government to provide the information required to bring the 
trude into satisfactory relationship with the agricultural interest. The guiding 
principle which Bhould be insisted on as essential to the natural development of this industry 
m India is that profit on capital invested should depend upon small profits upon a large 
turnover. This, in the present condition of Indian agriculture appears to be the only policy 
likely to lead to the use of artificial manures to any considerable extent, and its recognition 
by the trade should form the foundation of satisfactory relations between the commercial 
and agricultural interests. 

„ Tbe Hon'ble Air. Morshead has referred at some length in his note to the subject of oil cakes, 
ou-cukes as manures^; I have had a considerable amount of experience of the use of cakes, espe- 
Cl , a l y manure for tea, and am able to Bay definitely and with some confidence that as a souroe 
or nitrogen they are unequalled in value in India both on account of the low cost per unit of 
l * ' ei !! e ?* an ^ bhe crop increase resulting from their use, as compared with other sources 
feuch as Nitrate of Soda or Sulphate of Ammonia. In Assam in several places oil mills to 
i eal with looal requirements have been erected at various times, but my experience of these 
as been that they have been generally rjm at a loss, owing to business difficulties mainly 
connected with disposal of the oil and frequently resulting from the hostile action of local 
traders. To put this very important souroe of manure at the service of Indian agri- 
' ,<n • co . n ditions of the trade and the requirements of tile agricultural community require 
e . ‘ la vestigation by a competent body suoh as the one I have already suggested, and this 
w ? u ^ Rurally engage their attention as being necessary for the proper use of a 
nal of proved value, obtainable in large quantities but fluctuating in nr** owing to qnQertaip 
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demand and supply. I[ hare no hesitation in saying that in my opinion Nitrate of So<| a 
is not required in India as long as the indigenous sources of nitrogen, such as oil-cake, remain 
incompletely utilized for this purpose. Sulphate of Ammonia, however, is not in the B&me 
case so long as the commercial possibilities of Indian made superphosphate and with it the 
use of sulphuric acid for local production of the former manure remain to be determined. 

In my opinion, then, the first requirement of the manure trade in India i'b an enquiry 
by Government as to its economic position bo far astho whole country is concerned, and thu 
enquiry, 1 think, can only be successfully carried out under the direction ef a trained econo! 
mist 

In England, until recently all scientific research work ha# been carried out by private enter-* 
prise. In India, although there are notable exceptions, this would mean restriction of such 
work not only to already established industries, but te those proved profitable Without its 
aid. My own experience detailed above has shown the importance of scientific research ai 
a necessary antecedent to successful pioneer work either in introducing and establishing new 
industries in India or in adapting or modifying European scientific methods of proved utility 
to Indian conditions. Not only does it seem clear that failing Government aid in this respect 
such research work will not be carried out, but one advantage of Government institutions 
over private laboratories lies in the comi>arative case of obtaining for the former more popular 
recognition of their existence and utility. The commercial man in England is notoriously 
ignorant not only of the possibilities of science but of the way in whioh to obtain scientific help 
and this condition of affairs is still more prevalent in India, in this country, however, recogni- 
tion of the existence of Government institutions is more readily obtained, although the education 
of the commercial community up to the point of belief in efficiency is still in an 
embryonic stage. A further advantage attached to the Government Boientific research insti- 
tution would be the comparative ejse of obtaining properly qualified workers provided that' 
Government decided that such work was necessary and valuable and consequently put the 
terms of recruitment upon a solid and permanei^b basis. 

The most difficult point in determining the functions of a Government research institute 
would be the exact point of division between research and demonstration. It appears to me 
that in a majority of instances an already established industry should bear the oost of the latter 
especially when experiment carried out by Government has shown the practical value of some 
improvement. 

Examples of this may be quoted : — 

(1) The tea industry . — A large proportion of the cost of the scientific department of this 
industry in India is borne by Government, partly out of imperial and partly from provincial 
funds. In my experience the full advantages of the scientific equipment are not at present 
obtained owing to the large proportion of the time of the scientific officers occupied by demons- 
t ration work ; this might well be carried out by a separate local staff in the various districts, 
the expenses of this staff being borne by the industry. 

(2) The manure industry • — The development of this industry is most important for India 
and is at present in a very backward condition. This is due to a variety of causes, the principal 
one, ignorance on the part of the agriculturist, is being dealt with by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, a subsidiary but still important faotor being want of information on the part of the 
commercial oommun it y as to the requirements of the' consumers. This is due partly to the 
lack of co-operation between the Agricultural Department and the trade, and partly to the 
faet that owing to the great disproportion between the staff of the # 'former and the areas of land 
to be covered, sufficient knowledge of the manorial requirements of the country is at present 
in many instances not available. Nevertheless a very large industry could be carried on 
merely by dealing wit^ manures the economic value of which has been proved for certain crops 
in certain areas by officers of the Agricultural Department ; the popularization of their use by 
demonstration of their value to cultivators, should in my opinion properly be carried out by the 
trade, hut this cannot be done except when the latter are prepared to employ properly qualified 
men trained in the use of manures and experienced in Indian conditions. Such men arc 
naturally difficult to obtain at present but their training might well be curied out in Govern- 
ment institutions and the necessity for their employment once recognized, a supply would be 
forthcoming. In my opinion the employment of properly qualified men for this work is 
absolutely essential for the establishment of the manure traae, especially artificials, in India, 
as much harm has been done in the past by indiscriminate commercial method? of advocating 
the use of manures by Iqdian cultivators, without any knowledge of their applicability. 

The establishment and popularization of Government research institutions would also m 
the case of the manure trade* help to eliminate from the latter the employment of unscrupulous 
methods of imposing upon the credulity of the agriculturist, whether European or otherwise, 
cases of which have come within my personal experience. This method naturally reeoife upon 
the trade as a whole, to the great detriment of both° agricultural - and commercial interests, 
whereas the agricultural oom inanity once accustomed to turn for advice in such matters to a 
disinterested Government institution would be safeguarded against such imposition. 

A further advantage to be gained by bringing Government departments in closer 
with the commercial community would be the possibility of influencing the policy of _ 
latter with regard to the marketing of manures, more especially artificials such as sn .P e TL| 
ph&te ; it would be easy to demonstrate in the light of the experience of the Agncultu 
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Department that the only hope for the expansion of the manure trade at a whole in India lies 
in a large turnover at email profits ; this fact has not, 1 think, been adequately recognized 
in the past. 

The general principle I .should advoeate would therefore be that research work in 
connection with industries should be undertaken by Government whilst demonstration of tho 
utility of improved methods resulting from such work should Le carriod out by tho trade 
interested therein. Modification of this principle would be required in the case of new indus- 
tries, or hi certain others in which commodities are pioduced over widely distributed areas 
[e. g., saltpetre) or in the case of cottage industries such as silk ; here the general principle of 
research work by the Government would he modified by having t his carried out by an Imperial 
Dej>artnient whilst demonstration would ho undertaken by Provincial or Local Governments. 

Oral Evidence, ‘22nd November 1910. 

Prenulent . — For how many years have you been the Imperial Agricultural Bacteriologist 
atTusa?— Since 1910. b 

Is that your first introduction to the Agricultural Department ? — -Yes. 

And before that you had a great deal of experience as scientific officer of the Indian Tea 
Association ?— ' Yes. 

How many years were you working then? ?— From 1901 to 19119. 

Your work as scientific officer brought you in contact with chcmic.il as well as bacteriolo- 
gical problems ? — Yes. 

AVhat staff had the scientific department of the Indian Tea Association f — Jho present 
chief scientific (fficer, Dr. Hope, was iny assistant as a chemist. There was an entomologist., 
and an Indian assistant analyst. n 

So, you really consisted of three sj cciajists, you as bacteriologist, one as a chemist and 
one entomologist ? — Yes. 

You say that there is a difficulty in the translation of your scientific results into actual 
practice, i suppose you know that- the tea planter as a rule is not a. scientist before ho comes 
to India ? -Yes. 

Ami consequently your scientific results could nut bo translated dimt into practice with- 
out some demonstration ? — No. * 

At IW have you got anyone associated wiih you doing bacteriological work?— I Lave 
a supernumerary who is in Mesopotamia on military duty. 

Ami you two are workings together ordinarily ? — Yes. 

AYhal is the ordinary routing work of your section ?— -That is bacteriology puie and 
simple. 

In what way is that routine work brought ? -Are sample sent to you from the provincial 
departments ? The method I adopt is to get samples of boils from the various parts of India 
which arc characteristic for their ft rtility or otherwise, and endeavour to make biological analy- 
ses of them in order to ascertain what biological factors there are bearing on their fertility or 
the opposite. 

Are these sent to you from tire provinc'al departments or do you use any other wav to <r 0 t 
thorn collected ? — Both. • J * 

Can any provincial depaitment refer to you a problem of that kind ?— Yes. 

Ami it is done regularly ? — Yes. 

Frequently ? — Not so frequently as I «hould like but much more frequently than it was 
three years ago. 

But there are agricultural bacteriologists in the provinces under the provincial depart- 
ments .'—There are none except the assistants sent from the provinces to Pusa to bo trained for 
that social work. That has only been done during the lust three years and I am training 
assistants from Punjab, Assam, Bengal and United Provinces. 

^ouaro the only senior agricultural bacteriologist in India?— Yes. 

And there is no one to check youi conclusions from the point of view of agricultural Lacterio- 
l°f?y : '—ln so far^as it relates to chemical work the agricultural chemists art 1 in a position to 
criticise them and I am glad to say they do. 

^Uuhavealsoa certain amount of exj erience in connection with alcohol distilling? — 

of y °V' fl !° m e chemical point of view, tell us what difficulties an in the way 

. 1 Production of industrial alcohol in this country ?~I am afraid I cannot. 1 have not 
gone into that.* I do not know if it be of interest to the Commission, if I let you know what 
points have been referred to me by the excise department and by the trade requiring special 
research work for determination. 

Yes * 8 to B V> from the point of view of getting the most out of tho raw materials ?— 
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That has nothing to do with industrial alcohol itself? No. 

points referred to me for investigation last year. 


TJiis is the list offt, 


Alcohol production in India. 


Points suggested (by Mr. Brady) as requiring investigation. 
(1) Mahua % — Deterioration in store. 


(Bacterial fermentation). 
(Caramelization) • 


(2) Concentration of wort.— Most favourable concentration for various yeasts 
India at present not determined* J 


use in 


(ft) Temperature 

(4) Aeration — Possible value of. 

(5) IW#~-Most suitable for mahua * Not necessarily the one naturally 
with this material. ( Tart yeasts as alternatives ) 


associated 


(6) Artificial additions to fermenting wort, 
extract 


Yeast foods. Inorganic salts in main* 


(7) Information is required as to the relation between theoretical yield of alnobnl . j 
possible yield under the bast laboratory conditions. * 

(H) Reliable information as to relation between attenuation figures and yield of alcohol fn 
oach 100 gallons wash one proof gallon for each five degrees attenuation. WP 

100 gallons of 105sp- gr- after fermentatiop falls to 1*01 sp. gr. 


attenuation then = OtO = 40 degrees = V » 8 proof gallons spirit should be obtained. 

(9) Possible manu rial value of spent wash. 

(10) Preparation of yeast, culture for UHe as inoculum. 

When you were still the agricultural bacteriologist ?— Yes- As a consequence 
of iny having done work for the Excics Commission in Bengal on the subject of rice 
beer. 


Is there any other scientific officer in India to whom these problems would be properly 
referred ? — Apparently not. F * 

r 

Then you have also bad to do a good deal of work in connection with silk in dealing 
with the disease of the silk moth ?— Yes. 

That has been recently occupying a great deal of your time ? — Yes. 

If you begin to translate the results of your researches on tlic silk worm disease 
into practice whit kind of Btaff would you want ? — I think that the staff at present 
existing in Bengal would be adequate if it is properly supervised as far as Bengal is concerned. 
As regards Kashmir the staff is quite sufficient. But the principal point I came across was 
in connection with the absolute ignorance of the difference between the European conditions 
and Indian conditions with regard to the selection of the disease-free seed by the pasteor 
method. 

You find that that same thing applies to practically every biological problem in India?— 

Yes. 

That the conditions in Europe cannot be translated direct without modification to India? 
—Yes. 

And consequently research work ought, to be done on the spot ? — Yes. 

Have yon had any opportunity of getting research work done at home? — No* 

You were at. one time the scientific officer of the Indian Tea Association and I understand 
that moat of the members of this Tea Association had their London offices. Would not the 
London offices refer certain scientific problems to the scientific men at home ?^-Yes. 

Have they done so ? — Yes. 

You found that work of that kind was beneficial to you in any way in India?— I 
eider it to be the reverse. 

I should like yon to describe a specific case if you think that is a fair example ?— 
Witness here described a specific ease confidential r 

Take another ex'.n pie with regard to Che use of potash as a manure in India. Potash i» 
looked upon in Europe as a manure that yon can safely apply to any land, to such an extent Cm* 
almost any elementary text-book on agriculture would advise any body to use potash in almoin 
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11 casPB. What is your experience in India ?— My experience in India has been confined to 
The use °f potash on tea. Tea is a crop which it is extremely easy to experiment upon, because 
von do not have to wait till the end of the harvest, but you get your results as you go along, 
every ten days. As far as potas i was concerned, I carried out a very careful experiment with 
potash manure, and I can say that no results which were decidedly of ecoaomio value were 
obtained with potash on any of the tea soils on which I used it. It is quite likely that some tea 
would benefit by the use of potash. As a special casj I may refer to the work of the Kali 

syndic itc. 

I want to kn r w whether there is any justification for pushing pot ish sale in India among 
the agriculturists ? — My experience is rather painful in some ways. In one easel went on a 
tour in a district in Assam and in the course of my tour I learnt that orders for several— I do 
pot kn nv how many— -hundreds of tons of potash manure had been placed with the Kali syndi- 
cate's Calcutta representative, simply because the agent of that firm who had been touring had 
represented that the experiments I had carried out at the experimental station had fully demons- 
trated the value of potash as a manure. The experiment that I carried out had not been com- 
pleted at the time that agent made the tour. Ab far as the results had gone I was sure that 
potash had no effect and I had no hesitation in spying so. 

With the results of an experiment of that kind, an attempt to push potash in that way 
would give rise to a false impression that not only potash but every artificial manure must be 
had ?— Yes. 


And indirectly there would be a set-back to the progress of Indian agriculture ? —Yes. 


You have referred to the control by Government of the quality of artificial manures that 
may be supplied. Would you propose a system of Government issuing certificates of 
quality ? — 1 would not like to propose any such suggestion. 

Would it be practicable for the Government to grant a certificate of quality regardingau 
artificial manure ? — I do not know. But I thihk that the nearest you can get to it iB for the 
agricultural officers in the provinces to give their opinion that certain manures are of value and 
for the commercial firms who arc connected with the trade to sell them. 


Is it practicable to introduce any kind of system by which control can be exercised effici- 
ently ? — 1 lliink it should be. I think the Agricultural department, if they arc properly staffed, 
would I),; entirely capable of doing that, but I have at present a particular case in mind of the 
sale of mineral manures in a certain part of India where the sale of these manures was pushed 
by a commercial firm through agents, neither of them bang an agricultural chemist or 
having any knowledge of the requirements of the trade. Manures worth a good amount of 
money were ordered and tried on the land and were found not worth the money, aid the 
consequence was that a great deal of trouble arose which trouble recoiled on the heads of the 
agricultural department officials in that district, although they had nothing to do with it 
in lh<* first instance, because the commercial transaction took place without reference to 
them and without their knowledge. 

Would it bo practicable to have some form of Government sales agency ?— I think that 
the fir, 4, thing you want is demonstration in some form of the value of the manure and then 
to allow the sales to take plaoe on the strength of the demonstration by the Government. 

That having'becn done does not solve thedifficulty, because the raiyat has no education ?— 
ion niu-fc limit him to getting his manures through Government. 

Bo you think that the dangers that exist now are sufficient to wacrant the Government 
•undertaking anything like an official sales agency for artificial fertilizers ? — Yes. I think so. 

One does not want to interfere with private enterprise unless in this way it becomes 
serious public danger and 1 am asking you to review this question again. Do yon think 
it is really sufficiently dangerous to allow the raiyat to come into contact with an irresponsible 
’talesman of artificial fetilizers ? — I think it is. 


And you have not thought out any scheme that may be practicable for a Government 
sales agenoy for fertilizers ?— I am afraid I have not. But I think the Provincial Agricul- 
tural Departments are quite capable of doing that. 

Do you think We should get suggestions on that point by consulting the provincial 
agricultural scientific officers ? — I think you will find they are in agreement with my view. 

Y ou are speaking with a general knowledge of their views, unofficially, of course ?— I 
think you will find that they have had experience of the same sort that I have had of the 
danger of commercial enterprise going too far in one direction. 

Has the matter been discussed amoug you ? — I have had a considerable amount of cor- 
respondence on the subject both with the Governments of the provinces and with the 
'commercial firms connected with the trade, 

.. The Agricultural Board meets at Pusa. Do you know that this suhjast has bee* 
bussed there?— I do not think it was discusse*. 
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Referring to salt petre yon draw attention to Indian saltpetre as a source of nitric acid 
as compared with the use of nitrate of soda on account of the superior value of sulphate of 
potash. You further clown refer to the fact that potash is onlv of doubtful value as a general 
fertilizer of Indian soils? — it is not contradictory. It is largely used in Ceylon for tea, 

So that in any ease there would bj a big market for sulphate of potash ? — Yes. 

In tea districts ? — In Ceylon they import saltpetre from India. 

Is that used for tea ? — Y cs. 


You know, of course, that you do not get, the same jerccntago of nitric acid out of 
saltpetre as out of nitrate of soda ? — Hut that is a local produi t. 

You are also aware that in peace time nitrate of soda is cheaper than nitrate of potash ?— 

Yes. 


Yon have heard of a ease that on account of the recent rise in prioe of saltpetre India 
lias been re-exporting nitrate of soda under the uumc of sritpetro ?— I do not know that. 


In one consignment of saltpetre about hO per cent, was nitrate of Foda imported into 
India for the purpose of adulterating Indian saltpetre f— Well, I suppo.o it came through 
Japan from Chili. 


It gives an idea of what happens when there is a slight change in prices and there is 
imperfect, scientific control ? — Yes. 

You apparently think that the scientific work in India should be done by Government 
organization and 1 gather from your note that you prefer an Imperial organization ?— I 
think that in the present condition of Indian industries it would be very difficult 
for one province fo support a research institute 1 to deal with the. several industries in that 
province — execpl perhaps in the case of tea. 

I will just skelcli roughly some of the points that exist now in a scientific or* 
ganizaiion. In connection with tea you had three cithers under one Tea Association, and 
that is, I understand, similar to the organization <>f general agriculture in each province. I 
find one agricultural chemist, one economic botanist, one bacteriologist and generally one of 
something else aci ording to the province. Is not that a. rough estimate of the scientific 
staff? — Yes. 

This means, of course, th.-t each man must Ik* an independent authority within his 
own province. The agricultural chemist is the authority < n agricultural chemistry in that 
province, and there may be nine or ten of these in India s. 


Do you think that decentralization in this way i* an advantage to the efficiency ot 
scientific work ? — I think that one ought to regard scientific work in agriculture at any 
rate, being divided into two classes, pure research, and t he method of applying the results 
of the icsearch, and my ideal would he, a central research institute in which the fundamental 
problem if investigated, and provincial ones in which the application of the results to practi- 
cal agriculture are worked out. 1 do not think that you can go straight from the fundamental 
problem to the field in many cases. 

The present staff of the agricultural department in India tourists of a conglomeratiuu 
of hcientifie experts or specialists of different kinds, such as uneconomic bdamst associated 
with an agricultural chemist- and T suppose that an economic botanist has closer affinities 

with other kinds of botanists engaged in other parts of India than with, tor instance, 
agricultural chemist. 1 licir interests are common only in the application of their science 
agriculture, but in the matter of actual research tl.e botanist requires similar refereiue mote- 
rials whether he is an agricultural bot anist, or forest botanist. Similarly, an entomo gis 
requires colh cl ions oi inseits for reference purposes whatever may be the application or n £ 
form of entomology, and the result is that in the country yon have many «ol fictions ot iu*0* 
and many chemical laboratories, and also many libraries cf different kinds. . <>u 1 

be more economical and would it not, lead to efficiency il you classified your scientific 
in another way, so that yon brought together all the different forms 
your botanical eollections accessible to all with a central library, and brought togc e y 

chemists, agricnltmal, mineral, dye, explosive and so on, and you bad a common list I 

motion, so that no chemist would always be subordinate to any botamstand no botanist 
always be subordinate to the agriculturist. Then a botanist entering the seiviic wouiu 
to become some day the head botanist of India, and a chemist to become tho chief cn , 
the Government of India ?— It does not quite fit in with my idea altogether of tfie & 

tural side. * ^ 

We should like to know what the difficulties in the way of such a classificstion Me^- 
■When I was in Assam as scientific officer I suffered very much from the want of outers #Ia t 
workers in my own immediate neighbourhood for consultation. Not being a botMiis BB der 
of botanical problems to deal with and I had to refer to people ata distance who wer . ^ 
diffic ult its in denling with them not being on the spot. Not being an entomologist/ 
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1v on my entomologist whose accuracy I sometimes had reason to doubt. My ideal is to get 
anarch institute where you oould find one man specialized in each particArline whom I 
.^consult when I waited to. 

Thev might still be in one place. A member of the chemical department of the Government 
f India, as'an Agricultural Chemist, may he at Pusa, and similarly for other branches. 
\ he chief advantage which lias been suggested for this System is its effect on recruitment and 

promotibn ?— Yes* 

A scientific specialist in the present circumstances always remains subordinate to some- 
body else, and it has been said that you cannot get the best officer or the best recruit unless 
• a chemist, he would have a chance of being the chief chemist to the Government of India, 
aF ab )tamst a chance of being the head botanist of India and so forth ?— I SvHJ that. 

This scheme has not been put before yon at all ? — No. 

Would vou consider a proposal of that hind, as you have been working in an entirely 
different atmosphere, and consult your colleagues at Pusa with a view to giving us your 
opinion later on in a supplementary note ?— Yes * 


jtfr. C. Low —What system pertains in Java in connection with research work?— Java 
- a ] aT1 d of private enterprise. There is no universal Government Department of Scienm 
there. The editor of a Java newspaper who was touring in India told me that there are many 
scientific departments not even subsidized by the Government in Java, but supported entirely 
by the planters themselves. I believe that is the same in the case of tea also. In West Indies 
they have a scientific staff, an Agricultural Department and an Imperial Department. They 
publish agricultural news. There is a botanical garden at Java which does some first class work 
but it is a Government institution and is notion by private people. 1 understood that this was 
entirely a Government institution, but the editor told me that it was largely financed by commer- 
cial bodies. In Java they are much more scientific in their management than the Assam people, 
because the Java people never plant any area with any particular orop which is not suited to the 
soil and climate. Tea is sometimes planted in India in very unsuitable areas and so it diqs out 
. sometimes and sometimes survives. 

What stage have you reached at Pusa regarding the training of Indians for research 
-work in your particular branoh ?— In my particular branch I have had assistants sent 
from the provincial agricultural colleges to be trained in my spocial line, agricultural 
Ijactcriology. I have had one from the Punjab, one from the United Provinces, one from 
the Central Provinces, one from Assam and one from Bengal, 

They are trained in order to be returned to the provinces ?— To work in the provinces. 

What stage have they reached in the way of responsibility ' They work under the 
agricultural chemist under his direction and supervision. They refer to me on any technical 
detail. 


Have any of these men reached provincial rank or arc they in the subordinate service at 
present?— They are all subordinates so far as I know. This system has been only going on 
during the last two or three years. 

None of them are working independently at present ? — No. 

Have vou been doing any investigation on the diseases of the tnsser silk moth ? No* 

I did a slight amount some four years ago at the instance of Mr. L?froy ; but I gave it up on 
account of the difficulties connected with the wild jungle condition of the industries. 

You do not think that it would he possible to apply in practice any system of control 
which you were able to devise ?— The particular disease was called llacherie ; it is an intestinal 
complaint and if worms are kept on trees in all sorts of weather it is impossible to have any 
control over thorn. 

With regard to the quertion of saltpetre, you have heard it stated that the salt which 
in practice and under local conditions results from the refining of saltpttra is not suitel for 
human consumption ?— Yes. 

A point was made that the control exercised by the Salt Department was unnecessary 
hccaufc the service of the salt, at any rate for human consumption, was very small. A»you in 
a position to say whether that is correct or not, whether it is suitable for human 
-The analyses that l have made averaged something like 50 per cent, of sodium chlonde. lb 
was salt separated in a refinery.. 

Was there *muoh mag nesium chloride ? — Yes. 

That is so deliquescent that you could not keep it in » 80 ^ LtLfnlaSfe of anv form 
1 would not go so far as to say that the samples I noticed were representative of any largw 

*rea. . 

L— ■■■■ P — " 
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You were speaking of the disadvantages that attend the sale of ulanures by commercial 
agencies. Supposing you have got the Agricultural Department properly organised making 
its influence felt in the several provinces of India, don't you think that it would suffice to st6p 
the sale of these things under false pretences ? — If the Agricultural Department is sufficiently 
developed. It should be develojied to that stage, especially in provinces where the sain 
of artificial fertilizers is in most cases entirely due to the initiation of the Agricultural Depart* 
ment itself. 


You state in a portion of your note that the enquiry into the economic position of the 
manure trade in India should be conducted by economists. Do you mean political economists 
or men who have special business knowledge ?— I mean a man who would be able to deal 

with the subject as a whole for the whole of India instead of dealing as I have said with 
specific cases. I do not think there is any agricultural chemist that 1 have ever met who 
would be capable of dealing with the subject as a whole for a country like India because he 
would not know enough about the economics of trade in India. 1 think that I have stated in 
my note that the economist would require tKo collaboration of experts, but experts certainly 
require the guidance of somebody with business knowledge and experience to look at the- 
problem from a wide enough point of view. 

The problems that eome to you from the provinces, do you know whether they usually 
come from the agricultural chemists or from the Deputy Directors of Agriculture ?— If 
they are chemical problems, from the chemist as a rule. 

1 have not sufficient knowledge of the subject to make myself clear. You mean the 
chemical aspect of the bacteriological problem ?— They come from the chemist. 

Do you know how they urc initiated as a rule ? Are they initiated by the Deputy Direc- 
tor or the chemist y — They are generally initiated by me having got into touch with the 
chemist, about the value of bacteriological research in the provinces. 

Did you not do bacteriological research in Jubbulpore (embanked) black soil regarding its 
insufficient aeration ?— Yes. That came from the Deputy Director, but is an isolated cate. 


Prfsidcnt . — You have taken a certain amount of interest in the indigo development of 
this area? — Yes. 

Am 1 correct in supposing that until recently t he scientific* work done with a view to im- 
proving indigo was done by chemists?— So far as the published results are concerned that is so. 

Have von done anv work in connection with the bacteriological aspe t of indigo manu- 
facture?—! have done some work during the last, six moiftlis on the bacteriological aspects ot 

fermentation. 

Dock that work load you to suppose that, the continuance of it and the extension of it 
would lead to results ot practical value?— 1 found that tin- presence or absence of specific 
bacteria made- a difference of i 00 per cent, on the yield. 

Then the problem must be attacked from the bacteriological point of view as one of the 
principal factors?— \ cs. 

]),*. that give you hope that if the indigo problem is attacked from the bacteriological 
point of view, with the right kind of s •ienlitie. specialists, natural indigo will hold its own 
a gainst any synthetic indigo that yon know of? — 1 am airaid it eoes not. 

It, i<* hrin-in - you no nearer ?— The best yielding indigo factories are naturally P r0Vl j*j 
with the mjuisit "specific bacteria; by artificially providing the low 

cultures of these bacteria 1 hope to be able to bring their yield up to the level " f “ h 
fortunate ones ; until further enquiry has determined the ratiri between the nurn ie 
yielding and low yielding factories it is not possible to say what effect ^tlns method 
have upon the total yield of the indigo producing districts. 

Looking at the problem from a purely commercial point of view, would you say jjjjjj 
would he justifiable to spond money on a far larger scale on scientific research for t 
ment o£ indigo iu this area?— I think so. 

With the hope of shutting out the synthetic product from the market?— Not from mj 
own knowledge, but from people whom 1 know. There is a great possibility of 1 “P r0 ™jL 
industry in the direction of increasing the yield by laying attention to biological phenon 

Jlov'b'r Pandit M. M. Malaviya.-Wx\\ you ‘kindly tell pie what is the 
help given by the Government to the tea industry so far as scientific work is con ^ 
ed ? — When I was scientific officer the Government of India suhscnb.d Rs. » or 
the Government of Bengal Rs. 5,000 or 7,000 and the Government of Assam Rs. 

8,000. That was nearly ten years ago. Now I understand that the Governmen . 

gives the same amount, but the government of Bengal and that of Assam give dooble 
larger amounts, and that the scieiftifie staff has been extended, and that there are shout 
the number of men in the scientific department now. 
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Who select the staff, the Government of 
Tea Association? — The Tea Association. 


India, or the provincial Governments or the 


Do they make any reference to the Government before they appoint the men ?— I think 

not. 

About the control of sale of manure, don^ yoli think there is a danger of patriotic bia» 

and prejudice oominc into pky in the case of manures imported into India from foreign 
countries, if you ask for certificates to be issued before manures are used?-l should not 
recommend manure made in Germany. 

Putting aside enemy countries, is there not a danger of patriotic bias or prejudice coming 
into play even in the ease of neutral countries ?— 1 should not think so. 

Don’t you think that the object > ou have in your mind would be served if the results 
of the examination of theso nianures by the agricultural chemist or the Agricultural department 
were published in the trade journal V-— It is ntffc so much a question of the adulteration of 
the manure as of the value of the specific manure. 


But suppose you examined a manure, and you published the result of your examination 
in some recognized Trade Journal either subsidized by Government or independently published 
don't you think that you would thus give the public sufficient help to avoid using improper 
manure ? — I do not think the public who use manures read trade journals. ° 

How would the Government bring the result of your examination or the prohibition that 
you recommend to the notice of the general public ? What other means have you in mind ? — 
The Agricultural Department officers. 

But they cannot publish it to the entjjre agriculturist world throughout the oountrv. 
What means do you think they should take to make it known to the agriculturists?- 1 think 
the Agricultural Department should have a sufficient number of men to do that. The staff of 
the Agricultural Dcpaitmont engaged in demonstration and experiment in the provinces should 
be sufficient to eonevy that information to the cultivator ns regards the value of the manure or 
the valuclessness of it. The Agricultural Department can do it if it is sufficiently staffed. 

Do you mean that artificial manures should v. ach the cultivators only through Govern- 
ment agency ?— 1 think in the absence of any other efficient means of controlling them. 
This is nn example. (Witnes* reads from his nets.) The firm sold a manure in this for ni B 
mixtuic no. 1, no. 2, etc. Mixture no. 4 contain** sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soil./ 
potn.-ffi mid superphosphate and oilcake. Anybody who has had experience of manure in 
India knows that when you use such a mixture you are trying it as you might a quack medicine 
hoping to get a good result but not knowing which of the ingredients will produce it or how 
much you are paying for the unnecessary ones. The price per unit of nitrogen in that manure 
was it s. 2 ’-8-0. 


Prrsifhnt . — Arc there cases in which a mixture of this kind of two fertilizers might 
easily neutralize one another's effect? It has been proved to the hilt by experiment in Assam 
on tea soil, that, nitrogen in oil cake is not only about half as much in price as in nitrate of 
soda hut has twice the efficiency, but people are trying to sell nitrate of soda deliberately 
ignoring the work that liasjbecn done and taking advantage of the ignorance of the people. 

llon’b/e Pandit 111, M. Malavij/%. — In order to attain the object, do you think that demons- 
tration farms and bulletins such as those issued by the Agricultural Boards in England and 
Aimrica would be helpful in communicating information to the people ?— Demonstration farms 
arc essential but bulletins only reach a comparatively re.trict^d public at present. 

But. when they are supplemented with demonstration farms and demonstrations such as 
you have for instance in America, railway trains running through the country and sigri- 
cultural officers holding demonstration, giving information, could you not reach the cult i\ a- 
tors l»\ these means? — I think you can. In my own case 1 had an ex|ierimenta] area in a tja 
estate in As^am, where I grew not only tea hut certain other crops for the benefit of my 
NTvanls, and that served as a demonstration farm for most of the cultivators in tin* n igh- 
bourhood, and they used to come and see what the effect of superphosphate was on rice and 
they tried it on their own crop, and in that wav this method spread very rapidly in tbu 
district. 

Ii you have agricultural schools in every talisil, you can hold your demonstrations 
m tahsils and gather the people of the surrounding villages there without great diffi- 
culty ?— I have Jiad no experience of agricultural schools, but I should imagine that they might, 
n the man in charge of the school knew what he was talking about otherwise he might do 

harm. • 

OE course, the man being solected by the department ? — Yes. 

think the agricultural department needs the services of many more men to carry on 
_ . of work you have described namely to make experiments on the various soils and 
canons crops? _ Yes. 


You 

the kind 
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You think you are likely to get these men from England in sufficient numbers to take 
the work on the scale you .think it i* necessary in this country ?— If the Government com]!, 
dered the scheme to be good, they should be prepared to pay for it. 

In view of the great Iaovoj which the war has unfortunately made do you think that for 
come years to come you would be able to get a sufficient supply of men from England even 
af Government were willing to offer fair terms ? — 1 think so. 1 do not think there, would be 
any more difficulty, because living at home has become more dear in consequence of 
the war. 

You have got a number of Indians receiving training under you and under the Agricul- 
tural Chemist at Pusa ?— Yes. 

If the necessary training is given to a large number of Indians, the advance you h&vs 
in mind would be made ? — It would depend on the individuals. 

You may got the superior staff who \Vill train these young men in research, from 
England or America. Do you think that could be done with advantage ?•— The training 
would be done in the provincial agricultural colleges where local conditions would be 
known. 


You have spoken of the need for a larger number of ssientific experts being concentrated 
at one centre because of the atmosphere it creates and the greater helpfulness of one to the 
other. 

Would you advocate the establish nent of such a centre in each province or would you 
be content with one for the whole of India ?— I think the ideal would be to .decentralize to 
jomc extent, but in the absence of sufficient fuudj for that, there has to be a little more cen- 
tralization. * 

As soon os the funds permit, in view of the enormous work to be done in each provinee 
you will have a fully equipped technological institute having a number of scientists working 
in each province ? — With correlation between them. 


Inch co-operating with the other, but each having a sufficient staff, to tackle with the 
problems that arise in the province or the problems in which the province is interested ? 

It is not necessary for all the problems, but there might be some that could be tickled by 
the central research institute with more advantage. 

That can b3 always possible by arrangement ? — The ftaff can Qpnsider the matter and 
adopt the lines that will be most helpful ? — Yes. * 

I understood you to say that in certain countries, for instance in Java, they have no 
Scientific Board to advise industries ? — I do not remember having made that statement . 


The Scientific Department was not under the control of the Government in Java ? —So I 
w&b informed, in some cases. 

So far as your personal experience goes in view of the possibilities of industrial develop- 
ment is not there greater room at present in India for imparting a knowledge of the known 
results of scientific research in relation to industries than for promoting research T—Yes. 

In that view would you have any objection to the combination in one plaoc of the two 
functions, that is, sufficient provision for the application of known results of research and for the 
pursuing of research wherever necessary iu certain branches or in certain directions T— It would 
depend on the accommodation of the institution. 


Would it not be an advantage fo the two sides to be in the vicinity of each other in 
one building blit in different wings ? — I doubt it. 

Two wings, one in which research work will go on and the other in whVh the aPP 1 ;®**® 
of the results will he taught to pupils ? -I think you will find it very difficult to to* 
pupils in sufficient numbers to appreciate the scientific results obtained. 

Suppose you have pupils of the standard you fix-of course you cannot expect tteml be 
come in large numbers— would it not be an advantage that those who are engaged in imputing 
the results of the research already done and thos 3 who are engaged in pure ^ 

close to each other?— As long as the research work is not interfered with, ton nave 
duplicate the staff. You must have a teaching staff and a research staff. 


Ivftw biic dm at,. — • ” — a ~ _ 

That yon will have to find even in the event of your having the two in separate place* 


Yes. 


the two in *ne way i nave .uggcwu *— * «r»vr.”' j ~ A gw* 

I have seen the disadvantages connected with this kind of system in Ca mbridge 
many men had to do so mneh teaming work in the University that they became an— 
useless for research work. 
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On tbe other hand you are aware that there is a widespread opinion that every teaeher 
engaged in the teaching of soience should continue to do some ussaroh work f— Yes, but in 
big spare time. 

Ho should be allowed so muoh spare time that he should be abld to do research work ?— 
Yes. It has ai^ educational effect in itself. 

lion* Me Sir & . //. Stewart ,— The problems that com.) to you for investigation are provincial* 
Do they vary very much according to the provinces ?:— Not very much. The thing that 
varies in most of tl:o provinces is the class of soil. 

You are able to detl with them all yourself or do you think there will have to be separate 
ac ter iolo gists for each provinoo f — Emphatioilly there should be one for each province. 

Your real urguement for decentralization is tliat a bacteriologist would require to be 
closely in touch with the chemist, the entomologist and s ) ou ? — Yes. 

Does your correspondence com j to you department ily through the Agricultural Depart- 
ment or direct to you personally? — Direct. • 

Do you find that business ind office correspondence interferes with your research work ? — 
Yes, very much indeed. 

Most of your colleagues have the same experience ?— I know of one section writing some- 
thing like B,000 letters in the course of a year. 

If you had a central restart h department could you have all the correspondence dealt 
with by a correspondence department ? No. You must have an expert to deal with the 
corresjamdence. 

That could not be done by ordinary oorroppondcnco clerks ? — No. It is too specialized. 

You consider tbe Agricultural Department is undermanned from top to bottom ? -Ye*. 

The demonstration work which you think so very necessary would necessitate the employ** 
incut of a very large number of officers ?— Yes. 

Have you any specific recommendation with regard to demonstration beyond demonstra- 
tion farms ? — I think that a demonstration farm can do everything . 

Your experience iu Assam was that the local ryots were glad to come and seo what you 
succeeded in doing and then buy manures ? — Yob. 

You stated to the President that # Governmont might undertake an official sales agency for 
scientific fertilizers ? — Yes. 

That would be multiplying the work of the Agricultural Department very greatly again, 
ll could be done on co-operative principles. 

I thought you meant to introduce a sort of business side into the Agricultural Department 
under trained economists ?— 1 withdraw that expression. 

Supjmsing that Government prohibited the sale of any scientific fertilizer* except such as 
tin} had approved and left the Belling to commercial firms with the condition that they should 
not sell a fertilizer unless -the Government were satisfied as to its quality , do you think 
tint would work?— Yes. Government will have to say this manure is all right on this soil and 
not good on that one. It would have to be done with tho advice of the Deputy Director of 
Agriculture of the particular district. 

Preside, t—D o you think that any firms would be quite capable of carrying it out ?— 
Generally they are willing to do so, but I have had complaints made to mo by commercial firms 
that they have been uiiible to obtain information which they require for the importation 
ot certaiu manures. 

Hon* bit Sir P. II . Stewart .— And ryots would |be able to see their results on the different 
demonstration farms and would then probably take them up at oiufi for their next crops ? — Yes. 
I think they wquld. 

lion Me Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — You said that the Government subscribed Rs. 15,000. 
How much did the Tea Association subscribe V— I think they subscribed rather more than 
an equal amount 

Unless the Association subscribed the Government would not contribute ?— I do not 
think them b anything fixed like thafc^ 

It is in tlie option of the Government as to how much they subscribed ?— They make 
a grant for so m«ny years and then it is renewed tft the instance of, or on the recommendation 
°f> the agricultural officers of tho Government of India. 

So that the Government acts ou the advice of the Agricultural Do[artmeut ?-=Yes. 

m 
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Dr. E % llopkinson. — You said with regard to jour experiment on tea that nitrate of 
potash is not the beet form of nitrogen for manurial purposes and you make a wide deduction 
from that, that generally speaking, in India nitrate of potash is not the best form of nitrogen 
for manurial purposes. Is that a perfectly sound deduction to make to apply to the whole of 
India ?— I think it is on the whole, where there is a large amount of rainful. The difference 
arising between the values of different sources of nitrogen in tea estate is largely due to the 
average temperature of the soil. In Europe it is seldom more than 15 degrees but in India 
for six months it is far more. 

<■ » 

Has there been importation of potassium nitrate from Germany? — No. Potassium sul- 
phate and chloride has been largely imported and they endeavour to force them on tea market. 
It is absolutely unjustifiable so far as the experiments carried out for the determination ofihe 
value of potash manures are concerned. 

From what you say, India would be well advised to sell all its nitrate of potash, as far 
as agriculture is concerned ? — Yes. 

In answer to a question put by the Hon^le Paudifc, you mentioned Cambridge as being 
an instance where teaching and research in cIohc proximity is rather disastrous* Could you 
not mention son.e instance nearer home in India, in a neighbouring province ? — Yes. I know 
a man whose research work would have been of value vy1k> has been unable tp carry out that 
research work to the extent to which he might have done because of bis duties as the principal 
of a college. 

With that view would you not go rather further and say that the advantages to the 
edin-ational side of being in touch with research work are more than nullified by the dis- 
advantages to tho 6 o who are engaged iu research ? —I should say that I have had a lot of 
teaching myself aud 1 know it interfered with my own research work. 

President,— Are you distinguishing between, teaching young men to do research work 
and the research officers doing simply elementary class work? They are quite different 
cases?— Yes. 

Would you be in favour of having some part of your research institution devoted to 
the training of young men to do research work and give them also opportunities of assisting 
in the research work done by the research officers ? — That is practicable to some extent. 

That does not necessarily mean that research officers would do elementary class work ? — 
No. What I should deprecate is any suggestion that men doing research work should have 
to train somebody to jiass an examination. 

Hon’ble Pandit M . M. Malaviya . — My question f related to post graduate research 
work. You are now quite clear that it would bo not only compatible with the work of the 
research institution, but that it would be an advantage ? — Intention to train men ior specific 
posts. 


For specific work, for instance as agricultural chemist or &b botanist? — Yes. 

Dr . E. Hopkinson. — In Bpite of your answer to Sir Francis Stewart, I do not feel dear 
as to the machinery through which particular problem** come to you, Suppose a group of 
cotton planters in the United Provinces wauted to submit some subjiot for research which 
oamc within the purview of your department, could the) write to you direct?— Acs. 
Certainly. 

Not through the Local Government or the local agricultural college? They write to 
you direct?— Yes, they could do so. 

Supposing the particular subject that was brought to your notice was one in which you 
thought that research ought to be undertaken and that you could yourself undertake it, could 
vou eugage upon it without reference to any authority ? — My ordinary, procedure would be 
to refer to°the provincial agricultural department of the district the problem came from as 
to whether they were capable of undertaking this line of inquiry. 

Suppose they professed themselves capable, you would refer it back to them ?— Yes. 

And they would undertake it. Would you hear anything more of it in^ any way ? — ■ 

necessarily. When referred to me it would be a special job, on account of the peculiar an 
unfortunate fact of my being the only agricultural bacteriologist in India. It comes to me, 
because there is nobody in the province capable of dealing with it. 

1 want you for the moment to avoid that special fact of your being the sole baoteriologwt 
Supposing it was a subject of research which you decided to take up, you would be 
take it up without reference to any authority ?— Yes.* It would b<? entirely a matter tor j 
own decision. 

Supposing you obtained useful results, would you simply communicate those 
the original inquirer ? — The ordinary thing is.to publish a memoir of the agricultural P* 
meut. It would be accessible to anybody. 

And it would also be communicated to the people immediately interested ?— Yes. 
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llavo you bad at Pusa any sort of connection with the provincial agricultural colleges f — 
fp! * principal source of intercourse is the meeting of the Board of Agriculture in which all or 
^ It of the experts come to Pusa and discuss the problems there and we generally manage to 
i n to touch with them in the interval by correspondence or by touring. 

You tour ?— Yes. 

You rather deprecate touring while carrying on research ?— In the case of the scientific 
officers of.the Tei Association, they have had to spend at least nine months of the year away 
from their laboratory merely because it h <s become neces.-ary for them to go practically to 
every district in order to keep up the interest of the local planters. 

That applies particularly to tea ?— Yes. It was hampering the work of the scientific 

ofli’ers. 

Do you consider that the demonstration farms should be under the agricultural depart- 
ment ?— Vos, in the absence of any other organisation. 

I am not quite clear what you mean by demonstration farm. 1 b it a farm for the purpose 
of demonstrating the results on a proper soale of some research work, or 1 b it meant to de- 
monstrate the commercial advantages of that particular research work f— I think the ulti- 
mate aim is commercial advantage. 

An agent of a Commercial firm went to a certain part of India and told them that if they 
liomdit superphosphate and put it on their fields it could give an increase of 100 per cent, yield 
uhi< h would very much more than repay the outlay on the manure. And in that district the 

bought the stuff at what I understand was rather above the average fair market rate 
and put it on their lands, though particularly unsuifced to the soil and to the orop. They got 
a smaller crop, and the result of that was that the officers of the agricultural department of 
that province were unable to enter the district because the ryots chased them. 

You b;>o!u» of a particular manure having about 22 rupees worth of nitrogen ?— In the 
case of oil* cake in India it works out at Us. 9-7-0 per unit when oilcake is selling at 
Its. 1-12-0 a maund. 

President. — When a problem is referred to you by, say, any local association of indigo 
planter* or cotton growers, you say that it would be referred to the provincial Agricultural 
l)qiartinent tj know whether the research was being worked out there, and whether it could 
be undertaken locally or not ? — Yes. 

When you refer this problem back to the provincial Agricultural Department consisting 
only or the Agricul'ural Chemist you # inight be told by them that you might as well leave the 
tmbjrei to themselves ?■ — I can imagine it, but I have not come across it, 

Then who is to decide ?— Have you any superior officer who is capable of appreciating the 
value of both Boil bacteriology and Agricultural Chemistry and thus over-ruling the looal 
Agricultural Chemist's opinion ?— There is the Director of Agriculture. 

is he a scientific man ? — He is a member of the Indian Civil Service. 

We have heard very good things of the Indian Civil Service. Do you think that in all 
cases they would be in a position to decide this problem ?— They might refuse to make a 
decision. • 

And therefore the subject is either neglected or confusion would result ?— I do not think 
that confusion would necessarily result. If the local people had refused to allow me 
to deal with a problem for reasons which I considered insufficient, I could take it up myself 
without reference to them. 

in that case, friction would arise T — Not nroessarily. 

Would you have to get the permission, in a case of that kind, of the Agricultural Adviser 
to the Government of India to undertake that problem ? — I assume it is necessary to get it. 
1 would certainly apply for it. 

And he would # over-rule the objections of the provincial department ?— I do not know 
that he would. 

Why ? -I have not had a speciflo case to enable him to decide whether he would. 

Is the gricultural Adviser to the Government of India necessarily a scientific man ?— Not 
invariably. , 

Mr. A. Chaiterto*.—' There is one point I should like to know with regard to the funotioni 
ef these scientific experts. That is how their wovk iB initiated, how problems are first of ai 
^rted and brought into’ the laboratory for investigation ?— Certain problems obviously 
requiring solution are taken up at Pusa. 

Take the problem of soil bacteriology. Did this arise from work in the 

it started in consequence of field observations T —A considerable amount of 


laboratory or 
both. May 1 
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give you a specific case ? I have hecn doing work for some time now on the subject of 
manuring. That, of course, is of interest to eve ry ]>art of India, but the sjw.ific applio*. 
tion to particular districts would be a question to he worked out with reference to the 
conditions in tbott districts. I have just recently published a paper on the subject of green 
manuring where I atte npted to deal with it in a new way, and before sending it to the press 
I circularised all the provincial officers, including the Agricultural Chemists, Botanists 
Director and Deputy Direotor of Agriculture, asking for their criticism and advice as to the 
way in which this method could be modified for use in the different provinces I found that 
method of obtaining criticism extremely useful and I had a very large amount hi helpful 
criticism and advice. Witli regard to getting problems or suggesting problems, the official 

method is to circularize to the provincial departments through the Director of Agriculture in 

each province and nsk him whether there is any problem arising in his province and in his 
department which I can deal with from a bacteriological j>oint of view. 

From these returns you make a selection of what yon consider tube suitable f — Yes. 

And you will have to get those s motioned by the Agricultural Advisor? — They are 
included in the programme of the year and discussed at tt)C Baird of Agriculture. 

On the question of manures, the bacteriological contents of two soils of the same eh&rac* 
ter in two different places are different. Would that m Serially affect the quality of 
manure ? — Yes. 

Is there any likelihood of there being a certain amount of error in the advice which is 
given by the Agricultural Chemist resulting from soil analysis ? — If the Agricultural Chemist 
relies on entirely chemical analysis of soil there is likely to be a great deal of errbr but he 
docs not. 

How is the local Agricultural Department to .specify for a partic.il ir district the type 
of manure that should be employed f — By expcri| lent. 

In each individual case? — Yes. 

It is rather a big thing? — Yes. That is why I want men to oirry it out. Yon cannot 
merely take the soil from the field and analyse it at the laboratory, and base a scheme on 
manuring on the analytical results. 

Has that been done in some cases ? — Yes. 

With erroneous remits? — Yes. The sale of manure ib based on that. The manure 
merchant, takes a sample of soil which contains 0*1 per cent, of potash and phosphate, and 
therefore he thinks bo many cwts. of ]K>tash are necessary per acre You try the potash on the 
soil, but it lias no effect. That is the thing that 1 watted to get at, that the commercial 
aspect of the thing cannot be regulated on these lines. It has got to be regulated by field 
experiment. 


Major T. B. 
Filgate. 


Witness No. 57. 

Major T. R. Pi lg ate. Adjutant Bihar Light Horst, MnTaffurpur. 
Written Evidvnok. ft 


I have been resident in North Bihar since 1 870, Indigo Assistant and Manager for 25 yeai* 
in the districts of Monghyr, Darbhanga, Muzaffarpu 1 * and Saran, contractor for 4 years, General 
Secretary, Bihar Planters Association for 10 years, Major 1. A. R. O. and adjutant of the 
Bihar Light Horse for one year. I have served on Road Cess Committees. District and Local 
Hoards, represented Tirhut District Boards on the Bengal Legislative Council, 1900-1912, repre- 
sented the Bihar Planters on the Legislative Council of Bilinr and Orissa, 1918-1910. 1 am 
Director of the Bihar and ProvinciarCo-operatne Bank and Deputy Chairman of the Muzaffar- 
pur Central Co-operative Bank and Member of the Muzaffarpur District Bo'jfl and Municipality- 
After *10 yeirs' experience of North Bihar, 1 would respectfully draw the attention of the 
Commission to and am fully in accord with the following ^extract from "India under Canon 
and after * by Levatt Fraser, Chapter IX. ( 

I am of opinion that the most im* ortant industries in the Tirhot Division are : — (1) indigo* 
2) sugar, and (3) saltpetre and after many years work and considerable experience in North Bihar 
see no reason why these industries should not he placed in a position to give a very handsome 
Sturn to the investor on his capital. No. 1 is the oldest rural industry in the division and undouM- 
illy several generation of planters have considerably assisted in opening out these districts espem**' 
7 in regard to communications, ferries, bridges, etc. There was a considerable slump in indigo 
i 1845-1848. The planter of those days turned his attention to sugar but for want of 
ummunio itions, expert advioe, etc., the attempt was a failure. Indigo recovered and flourished 
ntil th* introduction of the synthetic article in 1897. I will net recapitulate the stepeth* 
rere taken and the very considerable research work that has been done. The reports and resu 


* Xot printed. 
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ar e filed thcBenaftl and Bihar and Orissa Governments. The question is, can the natural 
indif? 0 industry hold its own in the future ? I am firmly convinced it can after the war — 

(a) if the average prioe of indigo does not fall low *r than Rs. 225— Rs. 250; 

(5) if ^e Pinter puts his produoe on the market in the form that the consumer requires 
either cake, paste or powder ; 

(<*) if the planter can guarantee a steady Bupply every season (say, by holding a certain 
• quantify in bumper seasons to meet the supply in lean years) so that the consumer 
would know he otn depond on a certain average supply every year. A large portion 
of the lo«t trade would then be recovered. But should Mr. Howard succeed in 
showing the Bihar planter how to obtain the yield per acre that he stated he hoped 
ho could do at the Conference in Delhi in February 1014, tlie industry can hold its 
own, even with synthetic at pre-war prices. A good pure seed supply is of course 
absolutely necessary, but this is simply a matter of selection, locality and suporvi- 
sion. . One of the four districts of this division, has practically abandoned tho old 
established system of cultivation and. I have heard it asked can this distriot ever 
secure the old area of cultivation* If the kkoosky system or payment for green 
plant to the raiyat were introduced I feel sure the old cultivation could be reached 
if not exceeded. I have had considerable experience of this system in the Saran 
district. . To make it a sound business arrangement, the price paid for tho green plant 
should rise and fall with the price of the manufactured article, but in this co-opera- 
tion between the planter and raiyat there is the groat difficulty in getting the raiyat 
to recognise the fairness of the arrangement. He is only too ready to oomo 
forward and accept the higher rate but fails to see if thcro is a drop in prioos 
he should also aooept a lower rate for the raw material e:en though at the lower 
rate it may pay him* quite as well if not better thau any other crop. The planter 
therefore with his heavy block, ric., might be left without a crop to manufaoturo 
if he reduced the price of the green plant. 

Shortly before 1 left the Secretaryship of the Bihar Planters' Association the Secretary 
of State was pressing on the planters the establishment of a central factory or factories. 

Then 1 are very many practical and almost insurmountable difficulties, and paste or powder 
can be prepared in any individual factory, perhaps in course of time such a factory or 
factories will be established but at present I do not consider it a practical suggestion. 

Practically every concern in North Bihar has more or less land in which it has occupancy 
rights and when a concern is sold the lands are passed with it. But under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act 1835 ( V1IT of 1885), it is left to local custom, which no one knows, or to the 
caprice of the landlord, as to whether ji transferee for value acquires any rights in the same. 

Again in the Champaran district a very important llaj estate is the principal landlord for 
more than a century the late Rajas and ever Binoe it lias been under the Court of Wards. 

Tin* estate has bjen in the habit of leasing out many of its villages to the planters, ny 
radical chango ir. this policy would have a disastrous effect on both the indigo and sugar 
industry in this distriot 

In 1815 cake indigo had dropped to Rs. 110 per maund and the planter turned his 
attention to sugar. Some 3 2 mills were opened. In 1848-49 indigo prices rose considerably 
and by 1851 the last of tho 3*2 mills were closed down. 

The first attempt with u otaheetee 99 cane planted in extra good lands gave 60 or f*0 
maunds of sugar per bigha. * Expensive machinery was brought out from England but due 
to no manure lieing used until too late all class of land put under cane the yield per bigha 
fell to 2^ maunds per bigha. The sugar after it had been bagged became a stioky mass and 
the consequence was it sold in Calcutta for a mere nothing. The sugar would not show a dry 
fhnn grain. Guano or fnmier jaffroy, well known in 'Mauritius, benefited the cane 
greatly where it was applied. 

About 1902 several planters again turned their attention to sugar and since that date 
several installations have been erected with up-to-date machinery, expert advice and chemists, 
and there is every hope that the industry will be an important one and successful in the 
future. 

With regard to Government aid in 1904, the Bengaf Government on the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. 1), Hamilton of Messrs- Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co., Calcutta, approached 
the Association and Mr. Percy Jones of Benipur Factory (l)arhhanga Distriot) was advanced 
the money for the purchase of a mill to turn out a ton of sugar per diem, and to deal, with 
a cultivation of 100 acres of cane. The money was repaid less Rs 10 per cent, depreciation 
at the end of two years and lias been working successfully ever since. 

Government could give considerable help to those concerns which are short of capital, or 
van only procurF the same at a high rate of interest, by advancing money to the sugar concern 
under the Agricultural Loans’ Act, at C percent., sufih, id Vances to be made to their wiyats only 
asvane advances. Ab the co-operative hank movement extends central banks would have good 
purity in the cane crop for their advances to societies. Bv this arrangement the raiyat gets 
"w tt°ney, the planter his cane and the bank the security of a valuablo crop. 

105 
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Saltpetre. 


Hallway facilities. 


New industries 


The Director of Agriculture, Bengal, m a note to the Revenue Secretary, dated peoenA^ 
28th, 1912, foresaw a possible and . serious danger to the industry, Ptz., tlie undue forcing up 0 f 
the price of canc by competition, if u debats " or u spheres 19 are not strictly recognised. Ever 
since indigo has been grown in Bihar certain tracts have been recognised as the particular 
sphere of a particular factory and where interloping took place lakhs of rqnees have been spent 
in the courts and as a rule the interloper has been ruined eventually and tne original concern 
considerably crippled. I believe I an* correct in stating that in Java and Formosa, Japan 
where a large sugar mill is erected it has a certain recognised zone, and no other person is pe^ 
mitted to erect a mill within this zone, or purchase the oane grown within the zone. I am 
strongly of opinion that some such system should apply to North Bihar. The pioneer 
factories have sunk large Mims of capital and have had to face low prices. Prices are now 

very high. A mill may be run up within the zone and ruinous competition takes place for 

cane or a mill outsido the zone may enter into competition in their sphere for cane. In the 
interests of the sugar industry in India, l hope after the war that German and Austrian beet 
sugar will not be admitted to India There is no reason why India Bhould not produce not 

only all the sugar she requires but have an excess for export. 

The planter of Bilur in the forth s and fifties, in addition to indigo and sugar, manufac- 
tured large quantities of Balt pet re but why and when they ceased to do bo, I have no knowledge 
or information I myself, when manager of Shahpnr Mircha factory, started and worked 
a saltpetre refinery from 1S01-1S94, 1 manufactured the saltpetre for use in indigo manufac- 
ture. Manv of the rules and regulations of the department in those days were vexatious but 
if this industry can be revived it will be of very great assistance to the Nunia class and of 
benefit to the division generally. 

Not only for the development of this Tirliut division but for the development of the 
tract of country north of the Ganges from Cawnpur to Kat.ihar on the B & N.-W. Railway, 
tho metre -gu ago should run into the docks iu Calcutta, and the Ganges should bo bridged at 
Mokamah. In 1904 the volume of tho B. & N.-W, traflio with Calcutta was 507,000 tons. 
I have not got the latest ligures but in 12 years they must have increased very considerably. 
At the same date the Eastern Bengal traffic was 520,000 and I presume ail of this passes 
over the Sara Bridge but how much of this haB to bo transhipped from metre to broad 
guage ? 

By running metre-guage waggons through between stations up-country and Calcutta with 
full Wiiggun loads the question of econonrcal haulage and the cheap freights should come into 
operation. It is a question whether the B. & N.-W. Railway and Tirhut system will not have 
soon to double a considerable portion of this line to deal with the increasing traffic. The cost 
of yaid transhipment from one guage to another is 6i d .. equal to a haulage of 20 miles 
and in cases of large rivers and no waggon ferry 9 d, to } s Zd. a ton, a heavy tax especially on 
agricultural produce. 

It is unfortunate that India has not one standard guage. However as there is very nearly 
the same mileage of broad and metre tin re can be no change made now, but with the exception 
of hill lines and light feeders to main lines, no other guage should be allowed in the plains. 
In 1911 the Bengal Government approved of a 2 feet guage line from Silliguri to Kishunganj 
and the Railway Board sanctioned it. This can ha idly be called a feeder line The Eastern 
Bengal State metre guage runs to Kishunganj. The distance from Kishunganj to Silligur ib 
some 50 miles and on the direct mute from Bihar to Darjeeling fthioh if metre would shorten 
tho journey to Silliguri by some 70 or 80 miles less than the p'resent route via Parbatipur. 
Furthermore I beliove Tam correct in stating that passenger fares and goods rates are higher 
for the 2 feet line from Kishunganj to Silliguri than they are on the Bengal & Nor 111 - Western 
Railway. Break of guage means 24 hours detention for waggons. 

Rice mills.— The planters have established several of these in the last few years and there 
is room for extension. 


Max— cun be successfully grown and of good quality in liiliar. TBe Imperial and Low* 
Governments spent Rs. 35,(00 on experimental work and Mr. Vandikcrkhove, a Belgian prao- 
tical flax grower and manufacturer worked for 5 years. The results have been published in m 
reports and Pusa bulletins. In these he gives cost of erection of a mill, growing crop, etc., 
and the probable return on the capital which worked out about 7 '80 per cent. 

j u te. This has abo been grown successfully in North Bihar but the long lead to Calcutta 

and consequent freight is against it being cultivated on large scale. A mill or mills to supp y 
bags for local requirements, in my opinion, would pay. A considerable number of bags tor 
various local cereal crops are required annually. # 


Shea . — This has been tried on a fairly large scale and was not a success. 4 

Ala fibre .— This also several planters have tried. Sisal plants were imported but this 
ilso was not successful. 

Paper mill ..— Some years ko tlie j firm I wns connected with oontraoling had an mp°£ 
»nt oonW with the Bally Paper Mills for the supply of rnbai grass. There was a «“» 
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entity of this near Kharakpur in. the Mon ghyr District and if in addition to this bamboo 
)U ]n can bo utilised for paper making, a mill might be started in the North Bihar and 
successfully workel. 

Hri «/£•— Some few years ago some planters took this up on a large scale, but after a 
;enr or two the work was abandoned. 

It is to be Hoped that on° result of this Commission will be that a very large number of 
irtk'h‘8 of «ftll kinds found for sale in any bazar made in any country but England, will Cottage industries. 
^ replaced by the sanje made in India itself or some other part of our Empire. 

We hear a great deal of the drain on Indii from politicians but a really most serious drain Qeneial. 

[s the export of oil seeds and bones and the burning of the cow-duug for fuel. Every ounce 
row-dung, evory ounce of oil oake,. every single bone should be returned to the soil. At 
present the oil cake of India and the bones of its animals go to eurich the fields of foreigners 
uid amongst them our present enemies. If this Commission can suggest how this drain can 
he slaved and the suggestion is accepted and the Lilian soil receive back What it should, it 
will do more for the welfare an 1 well-being of the millions of India in the way of real 
practical benefit than can be imagined. The industrial development of India should rest princi- 
pally with the Indian capitalists I can only speak for a very minute portion of this vast 
country but from my experience in the past I very much doubt if the Indian Riharoc capitalists 
would he content with a return of t per cent, or 6 per cent, on his capital in addition to a 
certain amount of risk in new undertakings. How many of our well-to-do Biharees hold Bhares 
in the Bengal &| North-Western Railways which has developed our districts and pays some 6 per 
cunt. In most other countries local people would hold a considerable number of shares in 
their local line. Finally, if new industries aro developed in Bihar by Bihurce investors they 
mi.M have and loyally give that confidence to their Indian directors and Indian managers 
that prevails in some other parts of India whe^o industrial development is advancing rapidly. 

1 am giving my own personal views and not as representative of any oF the industries 
1 have mentioned. 


Oual Evidknok, 22nd Novkmbkk 191 G. 

Mr. C. & Low. — You have had experience of ind go but not of sugar cane ?-- -Only of 
a very small ipnntily of sugar cane which was grown for fodder before the sugar factories 
were established. 


Have you had experience of saltpetre ? — Yes. 

Not nv.ently ? — No, about 20 years ago. 

Dili you havo any technical or scieutifi ? training ? — No. 

J understand that you produced some of the standardized tyjie of paste? -Yes. The 
Bchar Plantes* Assiciation produced two tons of paste some six years ago made by their 
scientific adviser, Mr. Bergtheil. That was sent home and now exjjeriments arc going on again 
ami a i ertain amount is being sent this year. 

.nun* was some diflhulty about fermentation ?- I heard rumours about it. 1 have had 
nothing t * do with the present experiments. 1 had something to do with the first experiment 

a> Sm clary of. the Association. 

• 

In the first stage did you get opinions and reports from dyers of dying associations in 
huglaiid ? — A report came to me from tho brokers at home that the dyers approved of the 
paste and wanted more of it. It appeared that they were very pleased with it. 

Vou were rot in a position to get any opinion^ from an unprejudiced authority ?— So far 
hk 1 know i do not think we have had that opinion from the dyeing trade generally. 

^ ou did not addreBS the Dyers 1 Association ? — No. 

iv ^ ou ^ notask for the help of any of the various Government organisations, say, the 
7 ir ^ ; tor-General of Commercial Intelligence or the Imperial Institute or tho Board of Trade 


Had you any reason for not asking them ?— We were going straight to the middleman 
who was at home, lie was in intimate touch with many of the dyers, 

\i S ave y°. u had »ny experience of the improved method of cultivation recommonded by 
-lr. Howard ?— No actual experience of it. 


Have you seen anything of it Ast Secretary of the Association I have seen the work 
which h;is been dene up to l&st year. 

Have you se.u the result of it as applied by yctor brother pi a nterg ? — I saw the result of 
as carried out on a practical scale at Dholi Factory near Pusa We had a demonstration 
ore the year before last when Mr. Howard mot the members of the Association and the 
uecior of Agriculture of this province was also present. Mj. Howard showed us the work 
was being donej teed growing, drainage, etc. 
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Did you hear of the results on a commercial scale?— As far as I know the proprietor! 
wore satisfied with the results that they got. '* # 

Have y r u heard of it anywhere else ? — I have. A few concerns are trying Mr, Howard's 
recommendations. 

Have you heard any unfavourable criticisms on it by men who have tried it ?-^l )jave. 
From my long experience of Bihar especially in agriculture with reference to indigo who 
will apply to one portion of the district is not always applicable to another and you even get 
in the same concern with two or three outworks a marked difference. 


Did your Association or you ever ask for the assistance of Government ? — 8ince 
18JS a considerable amount of research has been done by Messrs. Kawson and 
Bergtheil. They were our first men. Mr. Kawson carried on the work in fermentation and 
this was confirmed afterwards by Bergtbeil. But unfortunately Professor Bloxam was 
working independently at home and his results were entirely different and to-day 
the unfortunate planter cannot say who is .right. We asked that the question should be 
Bottled by the Board of Scientific Advice in India. Nothing was done. Eventually I wrote 
to St. Johns University in America to get sor.e independent person to do the work. They 
said that the experiment was most interesting but that they had no time to take it up. The 
whole question is whether a great deal of dye is left behind in the plant or not* Messrs, 
ltawson and Bergiheil say that an efficient manufacturer getto 87 per cent. Professor Bloxam 
said that he did not get more than 30 per cent. The planter is in that difficulty and he is 
inclined to put more faith in the ex ] Kliments made by Messrs. ltawson and Bergtheil who 
have been working here for years day in and day out and in all seasons than Professor Bloxam 
who was only working with the dried leaf in the laboratory at Leeds. 

Were these gentlemen employed by the Association ?— Mr. Kawson came out originally 
and after he had been out here we approached <2 ovemment to give a grant and the -work wan 
financed by a joint contribution from the Association and the Government. 

These gentlemen were chemists and not bacteriologists? — Mr. Kawson is a chemist and 
Mr. Bergtheil is a bacteriologist and was sent out to Pusa. He was lent to ub. 

Did the Association ever employ any experts independently ? — Mr. Kawson and Mr. 
Bergtheil were the men in charge of our research work, and hud several men under them. Ths 
present Economic Botanist in Madras Mr. Parnell was connected with Mr. Bergtheil. 

You allude in your evidence to the importance of getting good seed ; how is seed obtained 
at present ' The present seed supply is the seed we have always got, via. the Sutnatrana or den 
indigo which has always been coming from the United Provinces round Cawnpore, but I 
think deterioration goes hack to the last famine in 1800 and 1897. This seod is grown by 
raiyats all over the province. 

Do you know if the Agricultural Department of the United Provinces, or any other body 
has investigated the question of the best, conditions of seed growing ? — 1 think Mr. Leake, 
of Cawnpore did some very valuable work at Ualsingserai and Cawnpore. 


Have you had any positive results in the improvement of seeds as the result of those 
efforts?--! don't think we have had, hut some years ago our own men here selected some 
Sum ali-ana wed and we re very successful. That was grown in a factory called Dasna, Meeru 
District. Unit* d Provinces, and the seed supplied there was ii&e, healthy seed and gave gooa 
plants. The difficulty waB the price it cost. Many of the men could get their seed cheaper, 
a fair class of seed, from Cawnpore. 


Generally sneaking is there much use made of seed grown in the district or do you prefer 
seed from outside as a rule ?— Seed which comes from outside, but we were advised tlut J»v 
seed could be grown locally. 

When you get seed, do you make any attempt to lost it for germination 1— Yes, that is 
done generally. 


la the percentage usually very high?— Oh yes, thu percentage is quite a high l** 04 ®**?® 
in the case of the imported seed, the bust seed from Java lie not a good gennmant. » 
impossible to get really good seed from Java, and my samples sort Its. 40 or 60 per im • 
Whether it was the climate or sea-voyage 1 don ’t know. It is impossible to get good seen 
Java, but there is no reason why good Java seed cannot be prolueed in this country. 

When you test for germination, do you also take note as to whether any of the seeds »» 
r slow in germinating ?— The Java Beed is paroictolarly slow ; in fact it ib very na 
any germination owing to its hard coat. It has to go through a regular ^tment tua^ 
been worked out by our men. They have tried broken bottles and other things and ev 
treated the seed with sulphi ric acid. 

In the old prosperous days of indigo, were you troubled very much wl !^jJ e ^^pow 
of this kind ; where was the seed obtained from then?— No. The United Provrooes, 
and Delhi. A little used to be brought up from Bhagalpore and Purnea. 
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You express the opinion that the introduction of the kkootky system would bring cul- 
. t « on n p to its old level, if not increase it. flow fur is the kkootky system practised? — 

V rv little ; as far aB 1 know, few factories do it, and very few in this dibtriot. In the Saran 
district many used to, but most of those factories are closed, including one I owned myself* 

Is there any particular reason why they are closed ? — In my own case I would Bay that 
T rassed my word to my raiyats that I would pay them 3 annas a maund. I was paying 
S annas for my raw material, and my indigo was costing Ks. 180 or 190 to make, and it was 
'filling *f or 150 . I paid up my raiyats and had to close my concern. I offered them a less 

rite which would l.ave paid me and paid them, but they would not do it ; they simply dropped 

it. 

What other systems are in force besides the khoosky system ? — They have the zerat 
g y h tem or grown on lands belong entirely to the faotory, and the old tincoUia system. 

In the zerat system does the pi ntcr use his own cattle T— lie largely uses his own oattler 
but also hires labour. 

Is the price paid under the kkootky system higher than under the tincoUia system? — 

I don’t know that it would be higher than the last amended rate that was raised about four or 
five years ago, but 1 had no experience myself of the tincoUia system, and I don’t know how 
it works out. 

Do you think that under present condition * cultivation could be extended by taking up 
the kkooify system ?— Yes, but chiefly it applies to the Cliamparan di&tr.'ot where planter* 
have hugely relinquished the Unco ti a. The system has practically gone, and the difficulty is 
can the cultivate n be increased by kkootky. Concern after concern has abandoned indigo and 
don't do it now at all. 

Have those firms who have given up tbj> tincoUia system abandoned the cultivation of 
indigo ? — Several of tlioin have. 

Have they gone into sugar ?— No, they are doing zamindary. 

Are there any cases in which concerns have dropped the tinroilia system and still kept up 
indigo cultivation*?— -Some concerns have. I underst ,nd one or two concerns have started 
khoosky in Champaran, and with suoct ss. 

Do you think yon could afford noxv-a-days to pay rents under tho khootky system which 
would enable you to make a profit l — Certainly. 

And which would tempt the raiyat ?— Certainly. 

In hiring a piece of land on lease from a Zamindar or from a Raj, Are the planters in 
competition with other people ? —Not as a rule, due to the fact of the recognised indigo dihoti. 

No indigo planter comes in ?— No indigo planter, and tho Indian ticcadar takes here and 
there, but I don't think there is any competition. 

Tin* ticcadar who takes it up for ordinary cultii at ion, does he take np the same cla>s of 
arta Noton such a scale. The Indian itecadui * arc very much smaller compared with the 
factory ticcadar. 

How large an area wpuld a factory owner take up ? — I really cannot say, but some of tho 
Champaran concerns have as much as fifty, sixty or seventy villages, paying a rental to 
lkttiah of a lakh or a lakh and twenty-five thousand rupees. 

In such cases they would not find an Indian ticcadar competing ?— I ha76 never heard 

of it. 

I suppose the estates find it tOBome extent advantageous ?— It saves trouble to lease out 
big areas to suhstant ial people ? — I think it saves a very great deal of money to the Bettiali 
Baj to have these villages leased and worked by responsible and trustworthy people. They 
have no establishment to keep up. All the zamindary has to be worked by the faotoiy ; the 
factory takeover the zamindary and the various duties pertaining thereto, and pays an annual 
sum. 

Do you know anything about Nunias, saltpetre workers ?— I simply know them as 
labourers, and in the factories where I have been, my Nunias have taken up crude saltpetre 

work. 

The previous witneBB informed us that Nunias had to do he gar f i.e,, forced labour, cither 
for nothing, or at comparatively low rates, and this was a village custom which both Indian and 
European landlords enforced, and thjt the lower tastes had to do this labour. Have you any 
knowledge of this ?— As far as I know, within my own personal knowledge, among tho fac- 
tories there was not a single cooly taken for begat labour in these four distiicts. That is one 
of the rales ux our Association, and if the factor/ manager was found to use a practice like that 
he would be called upon by tho Association under rule 17, to account for it. For the last 
thirty years I know of no begat labour in the districts J have been in, viz., Saran, vbampuran, 
Darbhanga and Monghyr. 
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Do Indian zamindars take this kin d of labour, bo far &6 you know 7 — As far as I know, tbev 
do not. The zamindar gets from the man who makes earthenware vessels Borne little thing/ 
hut as to taking begar from Nunia, it eannot be done. The Nunia is a very valuable labourer 
He makes his four and five and six annas a day. They go out in large numbers to other 
places. 

You say the Nunia migrates ; for what work, earth work ? — He emigrates in large 
numbers. There is a very big emigration, espacially in the Saran district. They come 1 biok 
in May and June. • 

Turning to the question of flax, have you seen anything of actual flax grown on a com* 
mercial scale in Bihar ? — I have. 

Was it successful ? — I think so. 

The grower got a price for it which was satisfactory to him ? — I think so. 

Has the growing of flax spread much among planters?— It h&3 not spread at all. The 
Imperial Government and the Provincial Government of Bihar and Orissa spent a sum of 35 
thousand rupees for the 6 years* work that was done. The flax sold verv well at home, was 
highly reported on, was tried by Mr. Macdonald, but be evidently got a better return from 
other crops than flax, although Vandikerhove's Report shows that if a planter putB up an 
installation and gro.vs his own flax, ho can make about Rs. 90, or £ 6 per aore. If there were 
a central mill and the planter grew the flax, he would make only Its. 29 per acre, because he 
has to take into account the upkeep and all other expenses. If the r&iyat grew the flax he 
would make Rs. 41, because all his family works on the land. If a central mill were put 
up and purchased its llax, it should give a return of between 7 and 8 per cent. This is on the 
testimony of our expert. 

President .— Where are the results reported ?-—In the Pusa bulletin, No. 85. 

Mr. C. E.Low . — Then presumably this practice of growing crops was not taken up, either 
because something else was more profitable, or because they could not get the results estimated 
by Vaudikerhovc ?— If a planter wanted to shirt a flax mill, he would want a great deil of 
capital, and before the war the indigo planter was not in a position to find any fresh capital 
to start anything else ; but after the war I dare say they may start. I think it ough^to pay. 
I think you can make your crop a certainty if you irrigate. ' s 

You say that ala* fibre was not successful ? — It was tried very largely iu many concerns 
when the slump came in indigo, and sisal-hemp plants were imported. 

What size dccorticator had they got ? — I don't know. They tried the latest. There was 
great difficulty at first but eventually they thought tbey had got the machine to deal with it, 
but I don't know any concern which is making it. On account of the price which fell very 
low, it has not been carried on. 

1 believe it is the case that there is nothing so good as the bo3t and biggest dicorticaior ? — 

1 don't know whether they tried the biggest hire. I don't think the machln is were at all 
large ones. 

I mean by a large machine one costing Rs. 50,000 ? — No, there was nothing like that 
up here. 

You contracted (o supply sabai grass to the Bally Mills ? — That was before I joined 
the firm I refer to. They had a large contract with the Bally Mills for this grass. 

That is now discontinued ?— *Yes, the firm has closed up now that the proprietor i# 
•dead. 

Is there not the same demand for the grass on the part of the mills ?— 1 There may b*, and 
somebody else may have taken it up. 

You say that local people with money to invest have not put it into^hares of the local 
Bengal and North-Western Railway ; to what do you ascribe that’? — I attribute it to the fact 
that those four districts are an entirely agricultural country, and even a man with a good deal of 
money or a little money, who has got it to lend, lends it out to samindars and well-to-do 
raivafs. It is simple business, he knows his man, he is living near his 'debtor, and the 
Tate of interest is either 12 per cent., 18 per cent., or 24 per cent. 

You also find that the same class of capitalist will buy Government paper which pays him 
much less interest than the Bengal and North-Western Railway 7 —That may be so, Latin my 
experience certain men who have money prefer to lend it on security such as I have mentioned 
above. 

w 

Hon’ble landit M. M. Malavtga . — You say that if the khooikg system of payment 
was introduced, you feel sure that the old cultivation would be increased ?— Yes, in that 
particular district, the Champaran district. 

You have always been in favour of the khooskg system ?— I have been in favour of tin 
Ichooskg system because I have had personal experience and worked it myself* 
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You worked under that system in Saran also ?— In the Safari district only. 


But under the khoosky system there is better payment and- greater latitude to the 
-,: va t? — I don't know that there is better pay that I ca'hnot say but certainly greater 
[Stole to the raiyate. J 

I am taking this from Mr. Stevenson-Moore’s Reports “ In the Hood# system 
three conditions are wanting, while thereto of remuneration it much higher than under the 
suifa system. 99 Is that oorrect ? ThiB was written in 1907 ?— That might have been 
correct in 1907, but there has been a rise in rates of about 80 per cent. At that time I 
daresay it would be correct. The kkootky rate was then higher than the tincotlia. 

At present you don't think that the kkootky rate is higher than the tincotlia. At 
present 1 am not sure how the rise in rates works out. 

But without going into actual figures, is it not a fact that under the kkootky system 
there is on the whole a little better payment and greater latitude to the raiyat than under the 
tincotlia. There is very great latitude in that fc ; in the tinco'tia system the ryot enters into 
agreement and takes an advance. If he does not carry out his contract, he is liable for severe 
damages. With the kkootky system it is perfectly voluntary. He is given seed ; he may 
not sow my seed or grow my crop. I have to trust him and he has to trust me. i have 
worked it for years over 3,000 acies. I had not a single document. The men who were paid 
every week, and it was a case of mutual trust. It is very curious ; one or two planters have 
told me that some of these raiyats have actually told them they would sooner have the tin- 
nttia system than the kkootky. You were so informed by one or two gentlemen, but you 
cannot say that that was the general view ? This 1 have heard lately. It is not my personal 
knowledge. 


It is not the general opinion ? — That I cannot say. 1 have not actually cultivated 
.indigo for 12 or 14? years,. 1 

Under the kkootky system you say he is liabb to pay sjvere damages ; what is the 
amount fixed ? — Tho amount is fixed in the nulla Its. 40 or .30. 


Is the, period of agreement 20 year; under the Uncoilin'!— Somi of the old tnltnt 
that had hfion handed down for pist generations wer.* for IS or 20 years, but the whole 
question of the tincotlia was thoroughly thrashed out. We had some agrarian disturbances 
in the Bottiali district, which were, 1 am positively certain, in no way due t > either system of 
indigo or sugar ciltivation,butlo locil agitation ; in the s ime way a man in trade at home 
starts a strike ; it is a very paying game for the agitator. The result was that it took us about 
14 yesirs in confercnci with the Lieutenant- Governor of Bengal bjfuro a satisfactory arrange- 
ment was come to. 


When was that ?— In 1909 or 1910. 

When were these riots ?— In 1908, I think. The result of that conference was that 
under the system no sutla can now bo taken for more than 7 years. 

You were a Member of the Bihir Legislative Council since 1909 ? — I was. 

Arn I correct in saying that this question was taken up by the Hon'ble Mr. Brij 
Kishorc, after the period jfou mention ?— Yes. After this matter was settled, there was 
]>erfect peace. We then had a revision of the survey, and there has naturally been a good 
deal of trouble. The raiyats have been unsotl led. In no survey report will you find any 
mention of the bad management of the estates or the system. The Hon'hlc Mr. Brij Kishore 
actually asked for an Indigo Commission. There was a very interesting debate ; the whole 
-question was thoroughly ventilated in our Council last April. Tint Council consist xl of 
Indian gentlemen from this Bide of the river who were thoroughly conversant with the parti- 
culars, and when it was put to a division that division was 20 agiinst4 in favour* 
one being the proposer. 

How many of these 26 were officials? — Without bokinzup the officiil proceedings 
I cannot say buj practically there were only, four Indians lor it. Whatever the number 
win I don’t think every Indian gentleman was thero. I cannot sty the actual number 
them. 

But the majority were officials ? —There may have lie^n a majority of officials, but 
'looking at it from the point of view of this side, out of whatever number it was, 10 or 12 # the 
Indian majority was only ,4 in favour ^including the proposer. 

( Will yon be surprised to hear that Mr. Rainy Macdonald yesterday said tb it the 
Lhampar&n riot* were due to the lincoliia sys{em ; you know that gentleman? — Very 
much surprised. 1 know him very well. 

I J re8itienf„—l don't think he slid that they were due ; I think he said th it he did noi 
now what the specific origin of the riots was. 
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Ho Able "Pan lit M . if. Malaniya. — Is it not a* fact that cultivators in this part of tb* 
country a A very adverse to cultivating indigo ; it is not popular ; or is it popular ? — In speaking 
for the district in which I have served, honestly they don't like it, because under the tineottu 
system though he is making money over it, on aec junt of the trouble in cultivating the land 
since the factories relinquished cultivation the raiyais have been coming and asking to return 
is the system in accordance with the terms of the contract. 

How long has this industry been in existence in this jrovinoe ?— Since 179$. 

How many factories arc there at present roughly ? — In Bihar there are about 72 concerns 
belonging to tbo Association, and about ten or twelve outsiders. 

Do you think that indigo cultivation would suffer if the tineottia system was don^ 
away with j .would any harm result to the indigo interest, planting or manufacturing ?— 
1 dare say, -if tincotlia is to go out entirely how is it to be replaced. 

My question is, in your opinion will the indigo interest suffer if the tineottia system 
were discarded ; suppose the khoosky system was substituted for it. ? — Not if you can replace 
the cultivator. It is very hard to say without figures. The difference in l Lamps ran was 
?5 thousand as compared with *25 thousand so that there are 50 thousand acres that have been 
given up. 

After a century of this system, has the time now come when planters should wholly 
rely upon voluntary purchase and sa’e by cultivate s, or has it not yet come ? — I donl 
think the time has come. 1 don't know when it would for a voluntary arrangement. If 
a planter advances money for a crop, he must have some sort of agreement ? 

In your opinion the time has not yet come when the indigo industry can rely upon volun- 
tary cultivation ? — If the ryot accepts the fairness of the khoosky agreement. It certainly 
ought ; tho diiliculty is that if indigo remains^ at a certain priie, fray, Kb. 250 per maund, 
indigo is now up very high ; therefore the planter can afford to pay more for his raw mate- 
rial than when it drops ; hut if indigo drops to pre-war prices, he will have to give the raiyat 
at high price. The ryot does net see the fairness in that ; the price of the plant should rise or 
fall in at-cordanec with the price of the manufactured article. I had to close my factory because 
tbe raipat would not accept the lower price for the indigo, and I loBt my cultivation. 

Then in your opinion you require some sort of compulsion ? — No, not convulsion. 

But what is the tineottia system if not that * — It is a contract. The man receives an 
advance ; it certainly is an old crtublifbeil system in which a raiyat agrees to glow a certain 
proportion of bis land fora certain crop, and it he does not grow that crop it results in enhance- 
ment of rent. 

To pay a certain damago ? — That is for growing the indigo, but if the planter relin- 
quishes his tineottia , the landlord has the right of enhancing the rent, because in these districts 
the raiyat is benefited in so far that he has held his land at exceptionally low rent for grow- 
ing a special crop. 

Has it been entered in the agreement that ho holds his land at an especially low lent?— 
It doi s not mention hi8 rent at all. llis rent comes forward at the same rate for the last 70 or 
fcO years. One of the rules of fur Association is that no planter whose raiyat does tineottia can 
enhance his raiyat ; B rental ; that was inserted in 1877 and that njle is in existence to this day. 
Now when tineottia has been given up, and there has been an enhancement, the planter has 
applied for his enhancement, and there is a big case pending and it will be very interesting to 
see how it goes. Those questions come into tineottia , and the raiyat has undoubted advan- 
tages. 

That 6uit has been filed by the tenants ? — r lhe enhancement was made by survey, and the 
auit has been filed in the Lower Court by the tenant. 

Do 1 understand you to say then that the time has not yet come whim the indigo planter 
and manufacturer can rely upon a voluntary system to obtain bis supply of indigo ? Or has 
the time come ? — It is a very hard thing to answer ; there is very little of the tineottia left. 

I understood you to say that the khoo&ky system is very little practised, ?— Yes. 

Is the tineottia system largely practised or is it as little practised as the khootky 
a good deal more cultivation under the tineottia , but a great deal of the tineottia has 
relinquished and can never oome back. Those factories who have lands under tineottia are at 
doing indigo, but under agreement. It is called tineottia , but the planter agreed to give up 
one cottali. It is really two cottahs that go into indigo, not three . 

Since when ?— Since the agreement under tie Government of Bengal in *1910. 

You have told us that since 1877 you have ruled in jour Asit-cciatii n that you 
raise the rent of the cult ivator. ? — Any raiyatof afaotory who did tincotixa cannot have n» 
enhanced ; that ha. been ruled sinc e 1877. 

The \ rice to be paid for indigo is ahw fixed in agreement ?— Yc». 
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For instance, if a man takes a least for 20 years, the priee to be paid would be fixed as 
raging between Be. 6 to Rs. 16 per bigha f according to the outturn m the agreement that 
yon have now substituted since 1908. Do you retain that rule that tho price will be the same 
for 7 years f — The price will be the same for 7 years, but although the rate for tincottia indigo 
was fixed in consultation with the Bengal Government in 1877, in 1887 there hag been a con- 
siderable rise in theprioe of food, grains. The planter considered that the rate that was fixed 
in !S7 7 for indigo was not sufficient, and that year although the rate was altered voluutarily 
to 16 i*?r cent.., it was raised in 1887 and again raised in 1911. 

President. — 'l hat is the rate paid to the raiyat f — Yes, though there was existing the iutt& 
for 20 yeais, the planter saw the fairness of it. They used to buy a maund of riee for 12 annas 
and the rate was raised to 16 per cent.., although there were existing contracts. 

Has there been any rise in rates fixed, in the suttds ; the new rates that were fixed in 
190H ? - There has been no rise since. There has been a rise on the 1887 rates in 1908 of 25 
per cent., if not 80. 

Since then there has been no rise ? — No* 

So that whatever the market rate would be, the raiyat would get the rate fixed in the 
sultu ?— Yes, but he should receive a corresponding ratt s for his raw materials. The raiyat ehould 
get some of the benefits due to high war prices ; but then the difficulty is if he gets high rate 
now, you have very large cultivation over Bihar. Prices fall low and the raiyat would not ac- 
cept a lower price, if there was no contract, and tho crop would not ho there ; that iB t he only 
difficulty. 

l<or that reason you want this rule in the sutta, that he must be compelled to sell at the 
rate fixed in the sutta for the period of the lease ?— The two systems are quite soparate, but I 
sec the difficulty of introducing the kkoosk\ system. I am speaking from personal experience 

Do 1 understand that in this tineottia system, the selection of the particular plot in which 
Ihc indigo is to be sown rests with the manager of the factory or his agent. He oan Belect 
anv plot which, he thinks, is best suited for* indigo ?— He can select suitable land ; that is the 
custom. 

The cultivator has no opinion in this respect ; he must plant it on the field which the 
manager of the factory directs ? — Certainly, because tho man receives a big advance for his 
land, and would try and palm off the very worst part of his land. 

1 ask you this because I read in this Report that when a tenant has prepared the field for 

wheat, the manager of the faotory would come (question interrupted by witness) ? — 

I do not think you will find that lif a well-managed factory. 

I find in this Report that ,f wheat is per acre, more profitable than indigo to the cul- 
tivator. This explains the unwillingness of the raiyat to raise indigo. Mr. Stevenson-Moore 
wrote this. Barley is 7 annas per acre less profitable than indigo. From your knowledge do 
you think the same proportion holds good now ?— No, it is not the same proportion now. 

Since 1907 indigo has fetched a much less price, except since the war ?-— That was 
when tho planter was paying that rate for the tincottia . In 1883 and 1884 indigo was 
selling at Rs. 300 or Rg. 280. When indigo was down to Rs. 100 the planter did not re- 
duce his ttneutlia rate. Jle paid the ryot his full tincottia rate, so there was considerable 
benefit; whereas if you have your bosky system it goes up and down. 

In the suit that you mentioned, was it not a point raised by the tenants, that since indigo 
wont down in price, the indigo planter compelled them to execute agreements, to pay an en- 
hanced rent, on the ground that they were no longer planting indigo? It was so alleged. 

You were the Secretary of the Planters’ Association for a long time ?— I was, for ten 
years. 

What are the conditions of membership ; are all planters members of tho Association, or 
any of the zamindars also ?— The Planters' Association in Bihar consists of indigo and sugar 
planters of these four districts. We have no tea planters. 

Is it a regfstered body ? — It is a registered company. 

Has Government in any way assisted it with aid for research work ?— -Yes. 

On many occasions ?— Government research work took place from. 1908 to 
total amount received from the Provincial Government of Bihar and Orissa was 
Rs. 1,72,661-10-9. The Bihar Planters' Association's share of that was Rs. 3,31,457, alto- 
gether Rs. 8J)4,118. Government aul for the sugar industry was Rs. 16,165 for an installa- 
tion which I mentioned. That was repaid to Government by the plan ter, less 10 per cent, for 
depreciation. Between the Imperial Government *and the Bihar and ( ) rissa Government they 
spent jts. 35,000 on flax work. 

Do you take all planters as members, Indians and Europeans ; is tho Maharaja Dar- 
bhanga member of your Association ?— The Mtharaja of Darbhangt as proprietor of a faotory 
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is a member. Wc however have not had the pleasure of seeing him at any of our meet- 
ings. 

Have you any other Indian members ?— I don't think there are Indian gentlemeu 
as proprietors of factories. 

There are nine or ton , I find from this report ? — The factories are shut up I think. 

Is the Hon'ble Babu Mahediwar Prasad a member ? — Babu Maheshwar Prasad is proprie- 
tor of u factory, but the factory has only just been re-opened. If he applies for membership 
and selected as proprietor he is a member, and his manager comes to the meetings. 

Is he entitled as proprietor to attend the meetings ? I have been told that Mr. Levingc 
projjoBed one of these Indian gentlemen as a member and that your body refused to have him. 
The gentleman was Babu Vishvanath Prasad ? — Babu Vishvkuath Prasad was a very old 
friend of mine, and 1 have never heard anything of the «ort. I don't know of it. 


Jlon’blc Sir R. A\ Mookerjee . — The cost of "cultivation does not go up and down, ac- 
cording to the market late of the produce ? — Of labour. 


1 mean the cost of cultivating, say, one aero of indigo, practically remains the same ; it 
du*;s not go with the rise and fall of the market ? — No. 

Therefore the raiyat does not benefit by tho rise or fall, because you have a contract 
price?— Yes. 

Now the jute mills dqiend uj>ou the production of the jute, and there is no trouble. 
Why do the indigo planters want the sjwcial favour of fixing the price. In Calcutta we have 
iJO or 40 jute mills, but never any trouble; when we buy jute and tho prices go up we pay 
the higher price, aid so on? — The system is ve/y different. There is a concern and that 
concern has its fixed At hat . it is the landlord (witness interrupted). 

That system can be easily abolished and a common sense one introduced. You buy the 
indigo at the market price as you do jute — That is a sound prim iple. 

And all this irritation would disappear ? — Then the raiyat Bays n I do not want to grow 
indigo." 

Jute cultivators never say that., because ii is to their interest to grow j ute? — Quite so. 

President . — Jute can be carried a long distance and you cannot do that with indigo. 
You have to have it within three miles of the factory, othorw.be it would be useless. 

- t 

llon’hlc Sir 1L N. Mookerjee.— It is not desirable, for the indigo trade. Every Indian 
will tell of the irritation produced in this system oE forced cultivation at a fixed price for 
years to come. 

Do you think that those un educated cultivators would be in a position to know the 
market, if indigo was sold at higher prioo would hobo able to demand higher prices for his 
crop ? — They certainly would not know the market, but take my own experience. 1 had no 
agreement, 1 Ind the klioosky system. The price of indigo iell, I could not pay but I kept 
my woid. I told them 1 could n-.t afford to pay tho promised rate of three annas, but they 
would not agree and 1 had to cIobc my concern. * 

The cultivator should only be-cxpouLod to take the low price when the market comes 
down, but lie is not in a position to know at what rate you are selling your indigo? — There 
must be mutual trust between tho two. 


Presirlent.—H is important to find out whether it is possible) to introduce some voluntary 
system which would be fair to both parties and give the raiyat liberty. It docs work in the 
disc of jute, and Sir Itajendra wanted to know whether it is not possible in the case of indigo. 
We realise that conditions are different. But if you will think out the mailer and we get an 
opportunity to talk to you about it again, we would like to hear your more mature views. 
You naturally look at it from your own experience, but there is another point of view which 
we would like you to consider. 


Dr. £. Eopkin*on--ln regard to the proposal to make experiments h growing flax 
was that suggested iu the first instance by the Planters' Association? — No, 1 think it came 
from the proprietor of the Dooriah Factory. It is mentioned in ono of the reports no. 3®* 
the whole history of it is given there. 


Hon' blc Pandit M. M* Malaviya. — You say ‘‘1 believe 1 am correct in stating that 
. M Java aud Formosa, Japan, where a large sugar mill is ereoted it "has a certain recog msec 
zone, and no other person is permitted to erect a mil] within this zone, or purchase the cane 

grown within this zone." Have you got sufficient information about these two placw to 

support your statement ?— -No* 1 have no information about it, but the Director of Agriculture 
pointed out !;be possible danger to the industry if dehats were not recognised. The idea o 
a zone is that pioneer men have suck thotr capital and have had to face low prices. 
become high, and a man with a small capital may come iu and take up oune cultivation, w 
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be result that a competition takes place and perhaps ruins the first concern. This suggestion 
ims at preventing existing concerns being attacked by new ones. 

You cannot say for certain that there is a rule there that no other person shall purchase 

cane grown within the zone ?— I have only been told about it; I do not know it from 
eisonal knowledge. ^ ' 

In speaking of "pioneer factories you mean indigo and sugar factories ?— I am 
peaking of pioneer sugar factories. 

Did not these factories start work with sugar in 1848?— They started with indigo in 
7iKS. indigo was flourishing till 1845. In 1645 there was a big slump in indigo, which 
^•nt clown to Its. 110 per maund, and then the planter turned to sugar*. 

So long as indigo was profitable he cultivated indigo, until 11)02 Up to that date 
tut the slump came in 1908. 

When the slump tame he again took to sugar? — Yes. 

Can you then speak of these sugar factories as pioneer factories? — Yes, pioneer in these 
lietricts. Large oapital was sunk ; one English company spent half a million, and the 
joncern was sold to Mr. Pierpont, Morgan. 

You speak of them as such in the sense that they started work before other ?-J The y 
put up a very big substantial concern and had considerable difficult ics to contend against 
practical difficulties. 

This was about sixty or seventy years ago ?— The old sugar factory wsb a very small toy 
thing compared with the modern factory now put up. They dealt with a very small quantity 
of cam*. 

You do not speak of these factories as "Jpionecr ” factories in the sense that they would be 
starting new industries? -Not, as " pioneer 99 of this industry in this province, became th? 
first i>cople spout a lot of money, and the peoplo who foliowel put in less. 

J* resident. — I understand you want some kind of regulation to prevent one factory com- 
peting with anotlur, but you don't want a regulation which will prevent glowers sidling to 
whomever they please. If for instance a grower wanted to make gur, you would not force 
him to sell to the factory? — If gur pays him better I have no objection to his making gvr 
instead of sugar. 


# Witness No. 58, 

Baku Basanti Chauan Siniia, Pleader an i Proprietor,, Bengal Preserving Company, Pal* a* C, Sink** 

Muzaffarpur. 

W kitten Evidence. 

1 have some experience of raising capital for my own business of canning fruits When 
1 started my business of canning fruits in 1910, L had not much money left of my own, 
haying invest* d what little I had in swadeshi concerns, nearly all of which, I am sorry to say, 
failed. It became necessary for me to raise funds for my own business. 1 applied to 
hanks, 1 mean the swadeshi banks, and they invariably refused to finance my enterprise. 

Two of my friends, however, who seem to have had some confidence in me, lent me a certain 
amount of money at 12 per cent, and a relation of mine at (I per cent. These loans I secured 
with great difficulty, and many other moneyed friends, whom 1 approached, refused to 
film nee the business. I must however add that for three years I was suffering considerable 
losses owing to the Californian process of canning fruits not, suiting the mango, a more 
delicate fruit than peaches, pears, apples, etc., and every year during the season the experi- 
ments cost me a good deal. My friends who had already advanced mo moneys became 
alarmed and my other friends became very cautious. 1 required more money to go on/ 
and my difficulties can better be imagined than described. I am glad to say that now my 
enterprise is a success so far as the manufacturing side is concerned and it promises to he a 
success financially in the near future. 

Q. 28.— Commercial museums^, such as the one in Calcutta are very nseful as they would O.mtioroial Hose- 
disseminate the knowledge of different industries existing in the country and help in making 
a market for the articles. Besides, one industrially inolinrd will have no difficulty in colic ci- 
mg all the info 1 mations and learn any particular industry which is carried on in the- country. 

The Calcutta museum has been useful to me. 

Q. 81 .—Industrial exhibitions are very usoful in enoouraging the industries of the district Exhibition*, 
or province, ard they bring together the producers and buyers, although much sale may not take 
place at, the exhibition itself. In the exhibitions held in Calcutta and different districts of 
Bengal and Bihar my tinned fruits found buyers at the exhibitions and put me in|touch with 
dealers. Besides, the exhibitions helped to make mjr fruits # widely known. 
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Q. 88. — I am not acquainted with the rules themselves, but I have a little experience of 
my own which shows what the rules muBt be. 1 submitted a sample bottle of mj typaree 
jam to the Assistant Director of Supply and Transport, Poona, ana he, being satisfied with 
the sample, gave me a trial order for a ton of the jam. Regarding this one ton of jam 
he wrote on the 15th July 191G s “I have to inform you that the jam was sent to our 
troops in Mesopotamia and issued to hospitals. I have much pleasure in saying that the 
jam was found to be of exoellent quality and was much appreciated.” After this 1 thought 
I should have no difficulty in inducing the officer in charge of Supply and Transport, 
Presidency Brigade, Calcutta, who is a large buyer of Military storeB, to tike my^ ^jam, but 
when I approached him for the purpose, he simply said he could not take country jam. The 
rule seems to be against taking country products, however excellent they may be, and there 
cannot he any question about its unfairness. I must add that the Assistant Director of 
Supply and Transport, Bombay (an office recently created for Mesopotamia), has given me 
orders for jams. My answer to the previous question gives the ohange I would propose in the 
rules. 

Q. 44. — 1 had some difficulty in the beginning to get men to work the few .machines 
employed in niy industry. They were ] particularly afraid of the presses cutting their fingers. 
Following the instructions received along with the machines, 1 first examined and studied 
their different parts dissembling a<i d assembling them, showed their working by working 
them myself. Then the men, principally car]x?nters, worked the machines and 1 have no difficulty 
since. I always took oare to explain the working of the different . parts of the machine, and 
1 believe that has improved their efficiency. 

Q, 78.— 1 could not get in this country any good works on canning with bacteriological 
technique dairy farming for making condensed milk, die making for sheet metal working, for 
enamelling on iron, etc., which 1 wanted for my own industry or for study, and I had to get 
books on those subjects from England and America. 

Q. 97.— There is not much luck of transport* facilities on this side of the Ganges. in this 
piovince, but the very facilities have become a eursc. Owing to railway communication, 
one is induced to transport goods from one part of the country to another, for trade or manu- 
fa. tare, but the extent of pilferage is appalling, and in the case of jperishable go dB, such as 
fruits when they cannot steal, they seem to take good care to detain the consignment s transit 
so that the goods may perish and cause loss to the trader in any case. On two occtsions i had 
mangoes brought from Bhagalpur in sealed wagons and although my man took care to see that 
the wagons were ferried over the verv day they were loaded, they were detained in the way 
and they arrived here, a distance of about ]1M> miles, on the fifth day and a large number 
of the fruits were entiicly rotten, i complained to the railway authorities, but nothing came 
out of the enquiry that was made, the rains having been held responsible for having washed 
away the labels “ Perishable 19 outside the wagons. Of course in all cases of perishable goods 
the railways take care to take risk notes to exonerate them from all blame even for tulpable 
negligence. As for pilferage the instances are innumerable. 

Q. 5)8, — The railway freights are very excessive, and stand a good deal in the way of trade. 
A case of tinned fruits is clnrged the same freight from here to Calcutta, a distance of about 
350 miles, as from Calcutta to London. For an oil-engine I paid Rs. 13-2-0 from. Liverpool 
to Calcutta, and 1 bad to pay Its. 34-9-0 for its journey from Calcutta to here. As if these are 
not high enough, the Railway Board have since October last enhanced the freight rates on 
ttigar, iron and steel, corrugated sheets, tin sheets, keiosine oil, etc., d0 to 40 per cent, which 
were carried at special low ratcB, for how long 1 cannot say, but for more than 2>) years certain. 
Then the rate for vegetables, fruits, and other bazar articles is half the parcel rate and it is 
very high. I would propose that the freight on vegetables, fruits, efc should be a quarter of 
the parcel rate, that sugar, oil, iron tin sheets should enjoy the concession rates as before, that 
grains should be carried at a low rate, that unpolished wood should also be carried at a low 
rate and that in all cases When the consignment is a full waggon-load or a large quantity 
the freight should bo substantially reduced. 

Q. 109. — I have no complaints to make regarding competition by jafl industries, and I 
think the competition is healthy. ^ 

Q. 1 10. — More capital and better railway fa ilities, such as low freight rates on fruits, eugaij 
tin sheets, coal, tinned fruits, packing wood, and, above all, steps to prevent pilferage ana 
delay in transit of fruits, will make for the development of my industry. 

Oral Evidence, 22nd November 1918. 

President . — } ou have been interested in developing the canning industry and have 
spent a little money over it. Any satisfactory results so far ?— Yes, within the last two 
years. For the first four years the result was not satisfactory. 

Have you seen the commercial museum in Calcutta ? — Yes. 

Has it been of any real help to you ?— 1 think so. I have beon getting orders through 
the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence. 





Mr. ft J?. Yon require a nnmbe of tins ;*r your industry. Whew do yon got 

your till sheets from ?— From Calcutta. 

You presumably try to got them .is cheaply as possible ?— Once I tried to get some tin 
s h <% ets from England but I found tha* they were not cheaper. 

Did you make any enquiries from the Commercial Intelligence Department regarding th e 
puiohase of tin sheets ?— I never made any enquiries. 

'Where did you get the machinery ? — From a student whom I helped in America. He 
brought them out. 

Did you advertise your goods f — Yes, very largely in the “ Stateman ” and ,c Times of 
India ” and u Indian Daily News ** and also the " Pioneer ” for sometime, 

Did you get enquiries from dealers or was the business mostly retail ?— In the begin- 
ning it was mostly retail. Now it is both wholesale and retail. 

You sell a certain amount of stuff throu h^tho Commercial Museum ?— Recently. 

You have your exhibit there ?— 1 have. 

St 

Is there any way in which the Commercial Intelligence Department could help you 
further in making your goods known ? Supposing thjre was another branch of the Commercial 
Intelligence Department in Bombay do you think ic would help you ? — Yes, certainly. 

]f there were a branch agenoy of the Commercial Intelligence Department in Bankipur or 
Patna would it increase your sales ? — Not, if it were so near. 

Do you get sales in Patna and Bankipur ? — Yes. 

The officer in charge of Supply and Transport in Calcutta would not take country jams ? — 
Yes, that is Colonel Swan. * 

Do you know that if the country jams are of good quality, that is entirely against the 
provisions of the rules ? — T presume so but that is what he told me. I went to see him at his 
office. 

Do you know if the Supply and Transport specify imported jam or specify country jam 
nr do they simply ask for tenders for jam ?— 1 do not know that. 

] believe that at present a great deal of country jam and preserves are being supplied 
through the Supply and Transport ? — At present it is the c:ts*\ 

Did they find it satisf actor} ? — Very satisfactory. 

You aie supplying oj a commercial scale ? -Yes. 

Did you find out whether after the war they would continue the orders for counts 
jam V — 1 have not yet sounded them in that way. 

It is rather important to know that, whether they will take the tilings after the war ? — 
If they goon taking for some timo 1 shall be able to urge that it should bo taken after the 
war also. 

You hi.vu to secure that your fruits and tins are cleaned baoteriologically ? — Yes. 

Do you consult the bacteriologist at Pma? — I went to Pusa but there was no bacterio- 
logist then. • 

Have you consulted the Pusa people since ? — Mr, Hutchinson came to soe my factory in 
June or July last and then I had a talk with him. He was satisfied. 

Mr. A. ChattctUn . — What jams do you make ?— 1 am now making guava jam. 

What other fruits do you use ? — Typaree. 


Witness No. 59. 

Babu Biiut.awan Lai., Tirhut Moon Button Factory, Melatt, Ckanparan . £ Sabu BMawan 

w „ Lai . 

• Written Evidence. 

The Tirhut Moon Button Faotory of Mehsi in the distrit of Charaparan was started CMUL # 
by me in the year 1 906. Being myself jiot a capitalist nor an expert in the line I sought 
the help of few of my personal friends and they contributed in very small amounts. But 
although the factory has been in existence for the last 10 years the total capital subscribed 
up to date Las been only Re. 2,900, inclwding the only donation of Rs. 100, from Radhaewami 
Central Satsang at Agra. The small capital at my disposal hi* not been sufficient to 
enable me to expand the works and no more money, can be subscribed by the people, as 'those 
who had subscribed before got nothing in return. The very small profits if any are used 
m expanding the work an d improving its quality. The works wold have been stopped had 
uot the factory borrowed a sum of Its. 2,000 at 12 per cent.i ntjreet. 
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The main difficulty of running the factory lies in the want of capital. A button factory 
with up- to-date machinery worked by hand and foot wonld require a capital of Be. 1 0,00i) 
at least and if assistance in the shape of loan of Rs. 5,0< 0 or so without interest for a period 
of ten years were forthcoming the factory wonld be placed on a sound financial basis. 

The appeal of the Hon'ble Rai Bahadur Pumendu Narain Sinha published in his Exhibi* 
tion report of 1912: — “ 1 shall ask all lovers of Bihar, all genuine patriots of the land and all 
who want to build up Bihar by sacrifice of money, time and intelligence to read the pitiouB 
appeal of Mehsi Factory >} did not elicit even sympathy from our magnates and (he appeal 
for funds from the Tirhut Exhibition Committee was returned to us to be referred to the 
District Industrial Committee now in coarse of formation. The Hon'ble Mr. Morsbead was 
kind enough to visit our factory recently und he is doing his best to negotiate for a loan and 
if he succeeds he will he doing really a great- service to the button industry in Bihar. But bo 
far the banker lias not been able to concede to our fair terms. * 


Government assist- 
anoe. 


The button industry in this province is an important institution and well deserves the 
patronage and help of Government. It is unfortunate that our benign Government could 
not come forward to support an application for a grant of Rs. 200 per mensem for an expert 
although it was recommended by the Inspector of Technical Schools, the District Officer and 
the Commissioner of the Division. 


As we got no help from outside we had to fall back on our own petty resources and 
we have been able to secure the services of a practical button expert who has been trained in 
Japan for 4 years His allowances are very low not befitting his position, and it is likely 
that he will leave us as sjon as he gets abetter remuneration elsewhere. If a sum of 
Us. 100 at least per month were contributed from outside for 2 to 3 years his services 
may be insured and the industry put on a sound commercial scale and paying basis. 

The supplementary assistance in the shape of capital may be given by Government, 
local bodies and by industrial banks, and Government should also give the free loan of 
experts aud help of technical and scientific advice for which research institutes with competent 
experts may be provided. 

Both private factories and factories securing any sort of help from Government ought 
to be asked to furnish annually a full report on their workings dealing in detail with the 
difficulties they had to undergo during the year and also the remedy they suggest as likely 
to mitigate them. 

Government may from time to time also depute experts to report on the working of 
such concerns and if it. is discovered that any such industry is working at a loss it should do 
all in its power to help it on the recommendation of the expert inspectors. 

Government would do well to subsidise and improve existing industries which are capable 
Pioneer faotorioB. 0 f development and in case of new industries it should start poineer factories and if successful, 
make them over to local bodies if no other capable hands are forthcoming. 

The experts now available should learn to be practical experts, and students who may 
hereafter proceed to foreign countries to study any technical subject should not content 
themselves with the theoretical knowledge of the subject but should ascertain carefully how 
that knowledge can he applied in Indian soil where the condition* of labour, material and trade 
arc quite different. 

The difficulties of disposing of goods is also another important, factor in the development 
of the industry. At present all buttons are import 'd from foreign countries and from the 
reports published we find that our imports from April 1915 to September 1915 come up tn 
the figure of 7;?9,00U of which Japan heads the list, contributing more than half and the 
following countries come in order— Italy, United Kingdom, France, Straits, Germany and 
other countries. 


Whenever we put our manufactures in the market we find the difficulty of disposing of 
them not because they are iuferior to or more costly than those of other countries but because 
the market is over-flooded with foreign goods. Our goods thongh manufactured from mother- 
of-pearls do not find a ready market before the J apanese goods which are made from couries 
(trocas shell), a very inferior material. The remarks of Mr. James Hornell, Superintendent 
of Pearland Chank fisheries, Tuticorin, reproduced below will support our proposition. 

‘ The one marked t( India" is a better made and stronger bntton than the one marked 
“ Japan" but the Bhell from which it is ma le, though stronger than the other is not 
so good in colour being sniokv in tint. The Japan one is of good colour hut in this the 
thread holes are weak and snch buttons would break from th^ir attachment very readily. 
Except in colour the <f India" ono is considerably superior in value/ * 

The wholesale dealers get large supplies from Japan and other Gauntries and are ^ 
prepared to undertake the sale of our goods as wc can supply them only in small quantity 
and that for cash only. Our market is therefore at present confined to petty shopkeep* 1 * 
and tailors who are approached by oiir travelling agents and it is in this way that we dispos 
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{ tbe o-oods, involving considerable commission to than and also cost of transit in each 

Ipse of°transmission. 

AVe might wqII stand the market if (a) our outturn could materially be increased, 

, i i )()ur secured, and (r) quick disposal of goods by wholesale dealers not on credit but cas 
^measured. 

Subsidise and adequate protection are also essentially necessary to stand competition in 
the market.# 

The impetus given by Government to the indigenous industries is bound to bring into the 
•irket different varieties of Indian manufactures and it .rill be a great disappointment and 
101 use* of discontent if the articles are not easily disposed of in their own native land. The 
? rio-n romi>etition is sure to stand in the way of progress and Government should be prepared 
tuVmd among other means increased protection for the quick disposal of the manufactured 

articles. 

The divisional population is purely agricultural and Agriculture is considered to he an Industrial schooli. 

1 >n uurable profession by all tho higher castes. OT late students who fail to matriculate and 
ihosc icceiving education below that standard do not take to agriculture and always prefer 
1 ‘ her under Government or private bodies, and being unsuccessful arc becoming 

a Source of constant trouble and burden to their parents and guardians. It is from among these 
Joule that an artisan population may be easily built by opening an efficient industrial school 
ii, (.arli district where they may be trained for their future work. 

Government itself will find difficulty in obtaining suitable and cheap artisan population to 
l ar t v i ol mr and demonstration factories, and private enterprises also are suffering for want 
of this class of people. Ordinary blacksmiths and carpenters are scarcely now available and 
the\ cannot be got for Its. 20 per mensem. This difficulty should find prominence and efforts 
ma'v be made to remove this want by opening iniifetrial schools. 

At present night schools do not seive their real purpose. If the labour class for whom 
these schools are meant are paid some thing daily they may be punctual in attendance and 
may do some thing. The industrial schools Bhould be under the control of the Department 

of Industries. 

There does not exist any provincial organization for the development of industries. A tri ^f. roofcor of Inda# ’ 
Board of Industries and a Director of 1 udustries should bci appointed for ‘the province. The 
Board nbould have executive powers and budgetted funds. The Director of Industries should 
both be an expert and a man of business. A reference library is also neoossary. 

There is an Imperial Institute at 1’aea but it is more for agriculture than for industrial Impori,J 
work. U has not been able to givens any assistance in our industiy and 1 cone ude this is 
due to its havimr no organization for industrial pursuits which may be added. We liavo not, had 
auv help from different Government institutes in bleaching of shells a though we referred to 
tl.om. Similarly we could not get any help in dyeing of bone buttons whiob is yet a m0B t 
pressing (question to us. 

The Indian law does not give sufficient protection to trade marks and proprietary rights e "" * 
iii id the law m;iy be amended#to secure thin end. 

The railway freight for mother-of-pearls and ehunam shells is too high. They should bo Ktilwy freight, 
despatched under cheap sjieoial rates and tho BbcllB classed as class . it* oca, 
ment may be empowered to classify goods which are s]>ecially meant or iai a 
tariff lists. 

The button industry in Tirhut Division has a very great future Won it 

expanded with advantage. There is ample scope for starting many more ac ... .. ■ 

have go. raw material^ in abundance in almost all the local rivers, The onl yOnMjj 
is that the raw materials (mother-of-pearls) should be carefully sunreysl and jwwdl* 

Government and let out on reasonable terms to working faotones so that they may not bo burnt 
for lime and if left in the river for some time they wil improve both in quality ^ thickness 
ivhieh will give us, also ample material for bigger buttons foi coa s w n G 0V ern- 

iu these days owing to the over drain of the material on local rivers for burning linu wwrn 
1Dl 'nt may L> through the department of fisheries import-the 

bhdls and preserve them in rivers and channel beds to propagate an , ij k., iuvited 

of iraterial. These are the points on which the attention of ove i p^ar f or 

at once so that in cmirse of a few years we may have a very flourishing y 

making buttons The District Officer majt he requested to arrange f °r a (lone even 

where these sludlmre most Abundant and this may b3 done at once. , •* . ^ 

the only existing factory will not. be able to oontiuuu for a long tune 

manufacture of other sorts of buttons. 

Motber-of -pearls possess also pearls which arc oxtonsively B; ^ The^Trade 

ol small dimensions and are u°ed in nose ring and burnt for me P P 
lor these pearls may also be organized. 
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The u.othcr-of -pearl in Bengal rivers near Dacca is of superior quality and very 
It gives us good button for coats and ought to be protected. 

Divisional association may be formed to survey and secure raw materials and results 
should be published by Government. 


Oral hviDfioB, 22nd Novkmbee 1916. 


Prc*i<len> m — You have had a little experience in organizing a button factory at ftehsi, what 
made you schot that pla<e ? — I have got my hou'e there and the members of my family then* 
arc able to look after the affairs. There are also raw materials about the village. We have 
also a railway station near to us, with other facilities. 

AV osdd it not have been an advantage for you to bo in personal touch with some good 
market where you can got your goods pushed and where you esn get into touch with tho 
sellers readily j in this way you would bo able to bring your good* to the notice of the buyerB 
and find out what they wanted ? — Yes. That we have been doing. We are selling our goods 
in Calcutta, Madras and other places. 

Have you any regular agents? — Yes. I have travelling agents. 

To what extent are you selling your buttons now and what is your annual output ?«*Labt 
vear we sold Rs. 5.000 worth buttons. This year our output will be Rb. 12,000 up to 
March. 

You are getting a ready sale ?— Yes, We have got 30 per oent. of our stock in hand. 

Are your buttons exhibited in tho Calcutta museum?— Yes. 

Have you lmd any orders through the museum?— We have some orders from some 
Eurojuans. 

Through the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence ?— Direit. They wrote to me 
direct . 

Have you sent the buttons to the Swadesi Stores in Bombay ?— No, wo have our own 
agents in Bombay selling separately. 

Mr G. M. Low.— I do not quite understand from the first sentence of your evidence whe- 
ther you founded a limited company or not ?— We did not form a limited company. 

This money was simply paid in as representing the capital of a limited partnership. On 
what terms did you receive the money ?— Was it paid 'in simply as a subsidy ? These people 
wanted to share in tho profits if there were any. 

Did they get any dividends ? — Not yet. 

You do no., get enough capital ? — I do not get enough money to jfxtend the works. 


Is it a registered company? — It is not. 

Supposing you rccoive assistance towards the salary of your Manager fr°TO the Govern 
ment or any public body, what terms would you offer in consideration of that t won i y 

undertake to teach apprentices or make your results known to the public?— We are P rc F 
make it public. Although it is a private concern still we are icady to teach apprentice 
If the people will come and learn we have no objection. 

Have anv i*oplc tome to see the faotory and afterwards started nrwate businossJ-Somc 
)>cople from Caliutta and the Punjab tamo and inspected on- factories. ^ started 

certain information and we supplied them and we do not know thereafter whether they 
private factories. They told ns that they wanted to start factories. r 

Do you use machinery ? — We use machinery. 

Where did you get the machinery from ?— Jayau. 

That is simply because your employe told you ?— Yes. 
trained in Japan. 

There shells wbioh you use am they commonly found in all the rivers ?— They are ™ 
commonly in all the local rivers. 

W ho collects them ’—People belonging to tho lighing class. 

Whore property are these shells? — They do not at present belong to the Govern 
They belong to the zamindar. T he zamindars do not tare for them. ^ 

Supposing you work lip a good business in there sheltsand yon begin to ore ^ 

to jrr 1 '2 k «lS» 

ra tes ? The Zamindars have nc concern with the shells. They settle them 


We have *hn expert who wu 
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Then they may charge fishermen higher rates ?— The prioe depends on the fishing. The 
shells are not taken into accounts. 4 ^ 

The shells yon say are also used for burning lime f-*-Yes. 

Do you pay the same rates as the lime burners ?— We have to purchase at the same rate a< 
t he lime burners. We have sometimes to pay higher rates when we want better quality, 

Mr. A. Chatterto n.^Siaoe you. started this factory have you felt the need of technical 
assistance^ developing it ? — Certainly, I rtill wane the assistance of a technical expert 

If there were a Department of Industries in this province do you think you would be able 
to get assistance ?— -Certainly. 

In what wav do you think they could be of use to you f— We want teohnieal assistance 
for bleaching ana dyeing bone buttons and for bleaching shells. 

You make both shell and bone buttons ?— We are making shell buttons but we arc also 
experimenting on bone buttons. On aocount of* want of teohnioal knowledge we have not 
been able to colour them. 

Have you had any difficulty in getting material for mounting your buttons ?— Of late 
there has been a difficulty in getting card-boards and escutcheon pins whioh we use in coat 
buttons. 

Have you got samples of your buttons ?— I have got some (witness showed the members 
Home samples or his buttons} . 

How many workmen do you employ ? — There are sixty workmen at present. 

How many lathes do you employ ?— We have got about thirty-two. 

Yuu got these from Japan ?— We got the*sample 'from Japan. We get these machines 
m..de locally. 

Art* they made of wood ?— Cast iron. 

Are they made in M uzaffarpur ? — We can get them made here from Messrs. Arthur Butler 
and Company upon furnishing samples. 

Ron* bit Pandit M . M. Malaviya . — Have you made any representation to the Railway 
Board in regard to the railway freight ?— No. We have not made. 

Did you approach the Government with a request for help ?— Yes, but we got no help. 

You asked for help in the shape of Rs. 200 a month for an expert and nothing in the 
shape of a loan ? — We asked for one thousand rupees as a loan. We neither got the two 
hundred rupees nor the money on loan. 


W itnebs No. 60. 


Babu MammathaNath Bose, Managing Agent , Bom Brother 8, Limited , Mutaffarpur . 

Written Evid&nce, 


Babu if. N. Mote. 


Q. 1.— I started my cutlery business in 1905 with only Rs. 8-8-0 in my pocket. Finding Capital, 
people unwilling to invest money in industries and business, I wanted to learn the reason thereof 
and so began working on my own account. I had this belief that when 1 succeeded in mastering 
the ins and outs of my business, when I learnt the technical and commercial side of the 
business I had taken* in hand people would readily respond to my call. Moreover, I wanted 
to remove the stigma that attaches to the educated community that they are unwilling to 
take to business and that they are incapable of appreciating and understanding the value of 
“dignity of labour u 1 further wanted to carve out a path by following which a considerable 
number of the educated middle-class community would bo ablo to com their livelihood without 

serving another's will. So, to begin with I wanted to bear the burden of the work myself. 

• 

I had great difficulties in learning the methods of doing things. There being no institu- 
tion in Bengal and Bibar where I could learn tbc making of the articles I wanted to deal in, 

I weut on mak'ng experiments and reading books. Books on the subjeet I could not secure, 
so 1 went to this man and that and visited all the placeB in Bengal and Bihar where I could 
learn even by instalments and so in about three years I learnt what should not have taken 
more than six months. 1 # now wanted "men and money, specially the latter. Tools, plants 
*nd bo forth, I had nothing. 1 could secure nothing. I bought 2 Ekka wheels and out 
open iny bedstead the tapes of which I turned intot beltings and went on working as best as I 
ooold. The bedstead is gone. The frames still remain. .Since then I have been sleeping on 
toe floor. I still sleep on the floor of my room. 
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I made such tools and plants as 1 could make myself and bought some with what little 
I had and with some borrowed money I have not yet been able to pay. I’ was able to make 
very good articles and cheap as well. There was a good demand and a large market but I was 
unable to meet the demand end make an adequate supply. Some 7 or 8 years back, D r . 
Denning, Sujierintendent of Industries. Government of Bengal, paid a visit to my factory. 
He said some of my articles would find a ready market in London and PariB. He told me, if 
I could make an adequate supply of those things he would like to be my London and Paris 
agent. No one oven in his dreams can hope for a success hotter than this. 

To meet the demand and increase the outturn money was wanted. My hopes of scouring 
money, after l had learnt my work, were shattered. I found people quite unwilling 
to invest' miney in industries. My friends then advised me to turn my ooncern into 
a joint stock company with a nominal share capital of Hb. 20,000 at Rb. 10 a share. Many 
promised to purchase considerable number of shares. For my part I thought nobody would 
grudge purchasing one share for which he would have to pay only Rs. 10. Considering how 
successful the concern was, how nioe the articles made by the factory considering this was the 
only factory of it* kind in the whole province' of Bihar and Orissa, coupled with the fact 
that I was the only B.A. in the whole province of Bihar and Orissa, ns also in Bengal who had 
taken to industries as his profession, all these made me believe, that to whomever I might 
apply, he would buy at least one bhare. That I hud only to apply aud the shares would be in 
my pocket in less than a uu nth. I was anxiously waiting for the registration of the company, 
1 was sure of giving a dividend of Rs. 1 ' to Rs. 15 per cent. There was further the hope 
that I would he aide to give the shareholders. I never expected they woul(l purchase more 
than one shar * each — articles worth Rs. 10 the amount paid by each and every shareholder in 8 
years or so. So that tbey would get back their money in that period. The articles I make, 
are a necessity to all from a prince to a peasant So nobody would have to take a thing he 
needed not. 

« 

Could I have pceured the money, then, by this time, there would have been at least 1,000 
men in my factory. I would have established no less than S different varieties of small 
industries on a firm footing and would have seenrod money and wages t > hundreds of persons 
for gem rations to come. Vain hope. Vain delusion. I have been a' >le to collect another in 
all about Rs. *1,000. As I received this sum in instalments, T have lost more than I have gain- 
ed and it is with the greatest difficulty and by making great personal sacrifices that I have been 
keeping the money in tact. For this sum docs not enable me even to pay the establishment 
charges. Disappointment has been my experience in my efforts to collect funds for industrial 
enterprises. As a last resource I have applied to the Commissioner of the Tirhut Division 
who » taking a keen interest in me and my business. 

A most promising business managed with the greatest economy, tact and judgment, by an 
educated person of high moral character with technical and commercial skill of no mean order, 
has failed to t ecu re tho modest sum of Rs. 20,000. Unless the Government renders help, there 
is no hope of smoess. 

Q. 2. — Whatever money l have secured I have received from educated persons. 

Ooreiamsat aailtt* Q. 5(1) — Unconditional money grants I consider to be injurious in their effects. When- 
aoe# ever Government makes a grant a return, either in cash or kind, should be made. 

(2) Bounties and subsidies are certainly a necessity within restricted areas. An example 
will clear my point. I met a gentleman who had bought a knife in America for Rs. 4 or so. 
The Bame thing sells here at al>oul Rs. 1-8-0. This shows that the United States Government 
renders some such help to the industry in question as er aides it to undersell in India the 
articles made here. In such cases bounties by Government should be given or taxes imposed 
on foreign bounty-fed articles to protect industries in India. 

(8) Guarantied dividends would certainly make oapitat flow in indu-trial concerns and 
would be most appreciated by all who wouldjlike to be under the wing of f the Government. 

4 

(4) Loans with or without inti rest t*» industrial concerns I do advocate Advances 
should certainly be given, in cases where Government itself is the purchaser so that money paid 
in advance may be repaid in kind. 

(&) The supply of machinery and plant on the hire purchase system, in ease of small 
industries, is a necessity and would be highly appitciatid. The help so rendered would be 
real and most bentficial if Government could see its way to take manufactured articles m 
return. Repayment in money by industrial concerns, specially such as are in their infanoy 
is, in my opinion, a most difficult and inconvenient thing. It assumes quite a^diffeient aspect 
when money or machinery reieived one has to give articles it makes. Such a system won« 
be very healthy in its effects. Government is a great and valuable customer. Moreover 
there are many semi-government, bodies who also purchase every variety of articles twtf 
a country can make or produce. It should not be found difficult to oome to an arrangeraea 
by which the Government by itself, as alto through other bodies that are semi-governmen 
may purchase articles from industrial concerns* 
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(6) This » the only way in which I can and v&uld ask the. Government to pay money 
to an industrial concern. In faot considering the temper habits and attitude of the people^ 
the suspicion with which investments in industries are looked upon, the ignorance of the 
public in these matters, and the utter want of knowledge and experience or the technical and, 
commercial assets' of the industries in existenoeor proposed to be started, I think, that the 
provision by Government of part of the share capital of companies is necessary to restore 
public confidence and make capital flow into industrial concerns. 1 am further of opinion 
that help in this form would not only make capital flow rapidly into industrial oonoems but 
the very fact of the Government being a shareholder would act a* a deterrent on the would- 
be mischi f maker and would hate a very healthy effect on the whol - nervous system as it were 
of the indushw. I am sure in such cases failu-cs would le few and far between. The 
absolute dependence of the people on Government, their hopebss condition brought labout by 
the peculiar circumstances of the country and the surroundings in which they live, their 
belief that they can do nothing unless and until helped by Government, their loss of Belf- 
< onlidence due to ignorance in general and ungodly education in particular all these causes have 
brought about a condition of things, in which unless Government leuds a helping band, in 
every case, like a friend in need, there is no hope. 

I have no experience of Government pioneer factories. In my opinion Government 
should not start pioneer factories. Governmei t methods are certainly the best but they arc 
too expensive. In the case of a small industries Government is sure to fail. Even in the 
case of large industries, I have doubts if Government would succeed. I do not think itjis 
the proper function of Government to start factories. Government should help, encourage 
foster, and nourish industries but to start indue* ries is the concern of the people themselves. 

Where the spirit of enterprise is laoking as in Bihar, where people have not got the natural 
aptitude to do such things, the best way to inculcate that spirit and bring about a change 
is by helping the pioneers who have taken to industries and by making their concerns a real 
sut oess If they are left to struggle by themselves, if they do not get the help they need and 
deserve, if they do not receive the guidance and support without which the^ cannot proceed, 
of what use will be the training, commercial and technical it is proposed to impart to the 
youi g men in the country ? Pioneers run in advance of the times aud deserve well of thoit 
country and Government. All the Government should do is to show the way to do a thing 
and suggest what to do. That can be dr ne by demonstration factories. Not much harm is 
done if a private individual or company fails to do a thing. Another firm or individual may 
take up the thing. The failure in suoh eases is ascribed to incapacity. The failure of the 
Government would, however, prevent others from trying the thing as it would at once he takon 
for g anted that- the thing is impossible. The Government of. Bengal did start such 
a business, 1 mean the fishery business. I do not know the details, but 1 know and I think 
rightly that largo Bums were spent fir nothing. Such cx|»orimeiit8 should be left with private 
individual or firms. Government can and should render help, but should not try to do 
the thing itself. It will spend vast sums of money for nothing. In such enterprises Govom- 
imnt cannot suooeed. The expenses are bound lo be very groat in the case of Government 
and failure would, in my opinion, be the result. But experiments have to be made and in such 
cases Government should have to supply the funds hut the work will be better done by private 
individuals or firms. 

Q. 12.— The handloom industry of the Bihar Sub-division of Patna District, the banian* 
lac, caudle, comforter, mqney purse, and such like industries as arc done with manual labour w 

would be greatly benefitte^ by oo-opeiative societies. In Bihar labour is cheaper than in 
other parts of India, climate naturally good, land fertile. Under the circumstances, co-opera- 
tive societies, if started with the object of helping the abovenamed cottage industries, would, 
in my opinion, be of great use. These societies would greatly help in the formation and 
growth of the abovenamed industries and ultimately there would be a body of ^ men with a full 
knowledge of the technical and commercial aspect of the abovenamed industries wbo would be 
of groat use to capitalists willing to start large industries. The handloom industry of Bihar, 

it now exists, is not (ttpable of much expansion. The methods are crude and the articles 
they make not muoh in demand outside Bihar. But they may be made to learn better me- 
thods. 

Government should avoid exercising any control that may have the appearance of inter- Government control, 
ference. Such action on the part of the Government would bring about stagnation and there 
would be no healtliy growth. 

1 may here mention one fact which in my case has not had a very good effect. The law 
88 regards auditing of accounts and keeping books, efco., of a joint stook company unless 
modified would bnng about failures in the case of tmall concerns. The requirements of law 
are a great hardship to small concerns and will prevent their growth and development l no 
modified. 

, Good and'skilful artisans have become a neoessity everywhere and their want is generally T»bd«.g of labour, 
felt. To matt -.tides of every day use, such as wt> generally import, we do not get a sufficient 
number of trained hands. Even for general all round work tbe carpenters and blacksmiths 
do not show muoh skill. e.g., Chinese oarpenters have replaced the native workmen whorever they 
have made their appearanoe. Theoarpontew and blacksmiths learn their trade themselves and 
heir methods are generally crude. 
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The carpenters and blacksmiths, I mean such as are by caste followers of the above pro- 
Sessions, are certainly not what one wants. In order to have a better olass of artisans, regain 
training schools should be started in every large town. Where industrial concern exists or 
are going to be stai ted, such schools qnd factories should work hand m hand for mutual 
benefit. In such cases greater attention should be paid to such education as may enable the 
workmen and students to get employment in the industrial concerns with which the schools 
may happen to be attached. 

The higher sections of those schools should give education in practioal science and chemis- 
try and herein the existing colleges, I mean such departments of those institutions as teaoh 
science and ohemistry, and the technical institutions may work hand in hand, one section under- 
taking to teach the theoretical part and the other the practical and commercial part- student, 
who pass from those higher sections may serve as apprentices in such industrial concerns as 
will give them employment. After they acquire sulieient knowledge of their subjects, they 
may be engaged by research institutes. After they acquire a knowledge of the raw materials 
and their whereabouts, the local conditions of the industries they were apprenticed in, and 
the ways and methods of making those things which they have studied, it would then be 
wise to send them to foreign countries. The system at present in vogue ib, in my opinion, 
useless. None of the gentlemen who have c.wie from foreign lands after learning some of 
the arts and industries, have so far as I know, come out suoceBsful in the proper sense of the 
term. 

In the higher departments of technical and technological institutions, arrangements should 
be so that the scientists and chemists of the universities and the country may impart 
such education as the students may need of them. At present students and persons placed, 
as I am, can derive do benefit from their learning. Very little help from them would go to 
show us easily and in no time what it would take us ye irs of study and trouble to learn. 
There is no means at present, whereby the country may turn into pennies and pounds the 
knowledge and experience of the ohemiats and Burontistg of the universities. 


Jtada represent*- 


SiUbWon, 



These institutions should also serve the purpose of permanent industrial exhibitions where 
samples of foreign made things should be plaoed aide by side with those made here. The 
prioes at which they are bought, the expense inourred in bringing them and the quantities 
imported should also be stated. 

Apprentices cduoated in this way should bo appointed as trade representatives in different 
provinces of India. When they learn all that is to be learnt in this way, when tpey acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the commercial aspects of industries and trade and the technioal side 
of some of the industries, it would then be time to appoint them and send them as trade repre- 
sentatives to foreign countries. The task of training bclqigs to Government. 

•Artisans, apprentices, managers, chemists, scientists, mechanics all should reoeive educa- 
tion and it is the Government who has to look to their education. 


The technical and technological institutes, 1 have above spoken of, if properly conducted 
md managed would, in couree of time, be a great source of income to the Governmen^e.^ 
mppose there are 500 students in a school. Government will have to bear initial expenses 
uf training this number. But once industrial schools are started, when students begin toto 
in numbers just as they aro now doing in the present educational institutions , J 
ae riainl y have to pay their fees. Moreover, every student will dC some work whit 
have a money value and to will he a sourco of income to the Government. Hproperij 
advantage of this income will assume large proportions and will greatly help the Gover m 
in geneial and industrialist in particular. 

The industrial exhibitions such as are now and then held in differentparUoflndu are 

ageless if by such exhibitions the promoters thereof think they would help the ®Jus 

ier them as sheer waste of money. I do not think Government should holdj or e g 

luoh exhibitions. Government may treat such exhibitions just as it treat! a bioscope 

(1) Government should publis 
made or foreign ; {%) exhibit them 
to be purchased ; (4) the 

thougnt necessary. - 

The present mles are a hide and seek affair. 1 once went to nickeHing factor; 

. lose to Messrs Whiteaway Laidlaw fc Co.’s buildings. I saw large quantities of German 
mstde^cissors of whiph the marks were being ground off so that they JJg 

made scissors. On enquiry I learned that the scissprs belonged to a JJ. ma de 

supplying the same to the Government of India and in order to pass them off pa °°“ 
he^L^ recourse to this grinding process. I could have given better department, 

but who cares to purchase them. Certainly not the officers of the purchasing P 
A rule should be made to purohase country-made things from the manufacturers tb 

I understand Government is purchasing large quantities of table knives •jJJ* j![ 
doaen. I saw eome at Alipore in the Army Clothing Stores. I can supply them 
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dozen. But nobody would tell me to whom and th^ samples I arnt a sample to Sbaiaban- 
pnr, but the Diwctor baa returned the aample saying it it, not bis department |that makes the 
purchase. He doe* not ear to which department I have to apply. Government stores instead 
of being purchased by one department of the Government of Indie should be purchased by 
provincial Governments and if poss.hle from their respective provinces, and direct from 

the manufactures. There is a rule to the effect that price and quality remaining the same 

preference should be given to country-made products Semi-Government bodies never follow 
this rule. Instead, they purchase foreign-made articles even at a great eost. There is none to 
see if the Government oircular is obeyed. 

I have been engaged in cutlery business, comb-making, brush-making and so forth Training of labour 

for the last 12 years or so. I have taught my men myself.. Government has done nothing **V**m*L 

to improve the labourers^ efficiency and skill. Government has never purchased any artiole 
from me, nor helped ne in any way. I have had to do every thing myself, bear the expenses 
and all the troubles. Mine is rather a technical school than an induBt'ial concern. It 
cannot be a success in the proper sense of the term without Government help. I know of 
only one industrial school the Guer Technical School of Muzaffarpur. The sohool was placed 
under the control of the Education Department and of those who were innocent of all know- 
ledge of industries aud technical subjects. At least they never evinced the least interest in 
the concern, I mean the firm who took the charge* of instructing the students. The 
result has been an utier failure. I had written to the supervising officer, indicating the 
lines of action I wanted to follow if it were placed under my control. I received no answer. 

Had it been placed under my control, 1 would have, by this time, trained at least 200 hands 
whom I would have given employment in my own factory. I doubt if the firm above 
mentioned has been able to train even half a dozen men. Industrial schools should never 
be placed under the control of the Education Department. 

The freights charged by Railway companies are fe’t a bit hard by small concerns Hallway freights, 
like mine. In my case I have found the rate^ excessive and on many oco at- ions they have 
acted as a deterrent in selling my articles. 

The establishment of a Board of Industries with funds and executive powers as well as Provincial 
a Director of Industries are recommended for the development of industries. The Director or * laSBttion * 
of Industries must be a man with a full knowledge of business and trade in general. He 
should have further a knowledge of at least one technical subject, e.g», match-making, glass 
making or allied subjects. Whether he is a non-official or official, it does not matter rnuoh 
provided he is an able man. Tho Director of Industries shoal 1 be the President of the 
Board. 

If a college of commerce is badly needed anywhere it is in Bihar. Libraries of techni- Colle s* ooumatto^ 
cal, experimental and scientific booty are most urgently needed. The college would supply 
all sorts of necessary information to the public. In fact suoh colleges would train the public 
mind and prepare them for taking to industries ami business. In theory they would do 
everything that in practice the industrial concerns and tradesmen perform. They would 
show the path for the young men to follow. 

For the success of my concern I want a large number of traiued hands some 4,000 Gaoaml. 
hands immediately. Large orders axe lying unexecuted for want of men and money. I 
know how to make them but I eonnot increase the outturn for the reasons above mentioned. 

If the industrial school here is placed under my control and the money grant increased, 1 may 
get a sufficient number of* skilled artisans in a short time. If the local boards contribute 
their mite towards the training of workmen and apprentices it would be a real help. Hut the 
chief difficulty is that of funds which must be supplied without delay cither by the Govern- 
ment or local boards. 

Horn, bone and animal hair can be found in large quantities in this part of the country 
which may be utilized in making articles like buttons, combs and brushes aud so forth. I 
know many of the arts and if fundB are forthcoming, 1 can undertake the training of 
persons for the above works and start manufacturing concensus well. 

Dairies have become a crying necessity and since the people do not show any inclination 
to start them, I would advise the Government to do it on a large scale. 

Witneu did not givi oral evidence . 
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Ha. Chablbs Still, o.i.b., Sathi Indigo Concern Champaran, Bihar. 

W bitten Evidence. 


Jfr. Chariot Still* 


The part of India with which I have been connected for many years, u o, f Champaran* 
be said to he entirely * agricultural, unless Indigo manufacture may be classed as 
industrial. Agriculture and many industries are, however, closely connected, and it has always 
■seined to me that Government might well assist agriculture in many ways. The condition of 
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the ryots does not seem to have been perfectly understood. There are two distinot classes of 
ryots in each village, (1) a small percentage, say 5 to 6 per cent, of well-to-do ryots and money, 
lenders, (£) 05 or 94 per cent, of poor ryots. The interests of these two classes are exactly 
opposed. No. 1 class feeds on and eventually swallows up no. £ olass, by lending money at 
very high interest to these poorer brethren on mortgages and usufructuary mortgagee. 
The mere fact of ryots being allowed to mortgage these holdings accounts for the so-called 
poverty of ryots. I think that there should be banks established and supported by Govern- 
ment, through which ryots could be assisted at fair rates of interest Co-operative bfralu have, 
I know, been started, but are they in a strong enough position assist to the agriculturai 
community ? Banks could also assist under expert advioe, industries whieh might be started 
and which at present are not started for want perhaps of little assistance. 

I was interested in an oil mill in 1904 tc 1907 in Saran. It was a castor oil mill, and 
as planters, we had not much experience of course. We found difficulty in disposing of the oil, 
ana at first even of disposing of the cake; however, we failed because we had no means 
of obtaining cash at fair interest, to enable us to purchase oastor seed in season in sufficient 
quantity to allow us to work through the 1, year. We had to goto native bankers, which 
only hastened the closing up of the works. This is a case of a really good industry failing 
for want of assistance in disposing of the oil and the serious loss of one of the very best manures 
(oil cake) for any crops. Now-a-days there would be no difficulty in disposing of any quantity 
of oake made, in fact it would be impossible to make enough. Oil mills, if eatab'ished, must of 
course be Bituated in the seed-growing districts ; whether castor, rape or linseed. I have always 
understood that a large percentage of oil seeds leaves India in the raw state ; that oastor 
seed, for instance, is taken in largo quantities to Marseilles and there oon verted into oil and cake. 
This does not seem to be right. 

When the Fuse Agricultural College was opened, many planters were there, and I 
remember our agreeing, that we could not qpe how an institution of that kind was going to 
help agriculture generally or how could it possibly help the ryots ? 

With lands worked perhaps, for a thousand years, the Boil of which has never been 
cultivated or moved beyond say 5 indies deep in all those years, what could be done to make 
a lasting improvement iu cultivation f (1 am writing of the districts of which I have 
experienoe only.) Surely, the great need to improve outturn of crops must, in the first place, 
at any rate, be manure. The natives have no manure of any kind, tho small quantity available 
being cattle manure. 1 say small quantity, because what should be used aB manure is used 
for fuel ; and as there is no other fuel available, it has to be so used. From experiments made 
by myself on my own lands, 1 have not succeeded in getting any good results from any kind 
of manure except oil cake and that is without doubt a most excellent manure. 


Indigo planters have turned their attention in other directions, snoh as sugar manufacture, 
and some rice mi 11b have been started, but so far 1 have not heard of oil mills being started. 
There must be a reason for this. The raw material is available, so I should say the difficulty 
16 , the sale of tho oil and need of capital to purchase seed in season in large enough quantities. 
It seems to me that a good deal might be done towards introducing o.l mills where seed n 
grown. 


Where industries arc started, greater facilities for banking transactions are required. 
Take, for instance, a sugar mill in Champaran, the mill banking account is in Calcutta (there 
being no country branches), the Managers require cash in silver to give oat advances or to pay 
for the cane and run the mill. He has to get up notes from Calcutta, and get them exchanged 
for silver as best he can or he writes to his neighbours to ask if they can oash a cheque for him 
or again, if one has silver and wishes to bank it in Calcutta, the only way at present that it 
can be remitted « through the Treasury, which will not issue a Treasury note for lefs than 
Its. 10,000 at a charge of fts. £-8 per Rb. 1,000. The purchaser of the Treasury note has to take 
his chance of having perhaps 3 per cent. or 4 per cent, of the rupees cutups light or false cenua 
It is natural that these banking transactions are very serious questions and prejudicial to 
any profits that may be made in any industry. 


There are many planters who have closed the manufacture of indigo, \fho, I should say , 
would be only toj pleased to assist Government, the ryots and themselves at the same time, in 
opening out industries; and no better class of men could be found to demonstrate a V 
improvement. 


Planters are already domiciled, they know all the conditions of the country round, k^* 
what raw material is available, have in many cases machinery lying idle and buildings reaw* 
If there seems to be a lack cf initiatives the reason is, in the first place, want qf the 
knowledge in disposing of their goods ; secondly, want of financial assistance ; and thirdly w*n 
of banking facilities* 


( W itness did not give oral evidence .) 
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WiTNBBB NO. 6^. 

Mr. A. 0. Ammon, Beiwa Factory, Anvolwi P. 0 Ckamparan . 

Writtbn Evidence. 

Development of bone milU in North Bihar. 

The tract of oonntry in North Champaran, about one thousand square miles in area, 
and extending from the Nepal frontier on the east und north to the boundary of the 110 
Qorakhpore District on the wtst abounds in pasture land and is annually visited for nine 
months in each year by large herds of cattle from South Ch&mparan, Qorakhpore and other 
places for the purpose of grazing. This tract of couutry is strewn with the bones of cattle 
and mrst furnish presumably for all time to come as it has done from time immemorial an 
abundant and constant supply of bones suitable for manuring purposes. 

Bone manure is generally used in one of two forms, namely* bone meal or bone ^ 
superphosphate. The meal is made by grinding Lone to a fine meal and the superphosphate 
by dissolving bones in sulphuric acid. Bon6 meal takes a long time to rot and be 
converted into the necessary plant food in the soil, while dissolved bones are readily 
available as superphosphates and are therefore more in demand than bone meal. But the 
cotd of sulphuric acid is so high in India that bone manure in the superphosphate form is not 
likely tt pay unless sulphuric acid can be bought at from 4 annus to } anna per pound 
pure or unless some cheaper substitutes for dissolving bones can be found by chemioal 
experiment. 

Mr. Mollison has observed that the advantages of bone meal manure are the small 
cost of cartage and labour in collecting bones through the raiyats and of grinding them into 
powder, and that by the simple process of fermentation the bouos might be made more 
soluble and therefore more quick in action than in their natural condition. 

Bone meal has been found specially usefftl with sugarcane and to : ome extent is used 
with both tea and coffee. It is also used by the Kh.-si cultivators for their paddy crop and 
a bone crushing mill has been set up at Shillong which in spite of the elevation of 6.000 feet 
requiring much more power in an oil engine (owing to decreased atmospheric pressure) than 
would be needed in the plains, is yet able to supply bone meal at a lower price than it oost 
when imported from Calcutta at over Bs. B per ra&uml. 

It is hardly necessary to indicate that the largest consumers of bone meal in Champaran 
and throughout Bihar would be the indigo and sugarcane concerns, and that the cultivators 
would also utilise it for their paddy and other cereal crops though there might he some 
amount of Hindu scruples to be overcome at the outBot through which tact and example on 
tho port of the planters would win a fray eventually. 

A rough estimate for the plant of a bone mill in North Bihar would be as follows : — 

B>. 


Oil engino of any good make, 12 B. H. ?• 
Christy and Norris Disintegrator, No. 1£ 
Counter shaft, bolting, etc. 

Fitting and fixing tools and accessories 


about 2,500 
... 360 

250 
400 


Total 


3,510 


To this must be adderf tjie oost of a building which need not be elaborate and ought not to 
exceed its. 0,000. An output of 5 raaundt? per hour would amply suffice for the experimental 
stage of the industry and would amply justify tho outlay. 

While I havo indicated that the cost of sulphuric acid in India is deterrent to the 
manufac'ure of superplu sphates I would point out that the Ganges Bone Mill near Calcutta 
are able to buy np the bones in these districts, rail them down to Calcutta where they are 
treated with sulphuric acid and yet make a large profit. It therefore stands to reason that 
superphosphates can be made at a considerably lesser oost in Champaran where bones Bhon be 
had merely for the oost of collection and cartage. 

My suggestion is that Government should ereot a largo central bone mill on the 
railway line between Bagaha and Narkatiaganj, with the primary object of manufacturing 
hone meal with a hone crushing mill and also to experiment in the manufacture of superphos- 
phates so as to reduce the oost of production to a figure which will place it within the ret 
of the cultivating classes, who would probably have less prejudice to it than they might have 
to bone meal. • 

The most potent factor in the elimination of the prejudice must undoubtedly be the 
utility to country crops of bone manure and I can say that bone meal used for muttard lias 
in some instances doubled the orop and ifever failed to increase it. ^ 

, The supply* of bone is retarded by the fact that the balk, if not the whole, of the * 

tone bearing tuoi in North Champaran to whiA I have referred liss ite prtyrMjtnry '"»>• 

jested in the Maharani of Bettiah whose estate is administered by the Court of Wards, and 
the llamnagar Raj, and therefore my suggestion that Government should start the first bone 
®ul factory which would not be hindered by any opposition pjaced in the way. 

( Witnen did not five etal evidence.) 
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Hon'dlr Ms. D. J. Rin>, Beltani Concern, Bihar, repreunting the Bihar Blantori 

Indigo Auooiatian. v 


FintnoUl kid. 


TkchnlOkl kid. 


Aiditanoe la 

Mint. 

Fooling. 


WllITT EH EVIDENCE. 


Tlie rather exceptional financial conditions under which indigo is manufactured constitute 
a heavy handicap to the industry. The working year of an indigo factory commences from 
September or October when tho lands are prepared for sowings. The dye is extracted from 
the plant from June to September, but is not fit for marketing before November or Deoem- 
ber, and may not be sold before the following February or March, or even later. Some of the 
heaviest expenditure is incurred during the early part of the season, which expenditure may 
not be refunded for a period that may extend to eighteen months or even longer. For these 
reasons it is important that money for financing the indigo industry should be obtained at 
the lowest interest possible. Calcutta banking ' houses usually refuse to advance money on an 
indigo crop until the dye is aotually manufactured, without a substantial collateral seourity. 
Most indigo factories have valuable assets in landed projierty and aUo moneys lent on mort- 
gage to local landlords. Calcutta houses, however, are adverse from accepting suoh assets 
as collateral security, as they have no moans of ascertaining their values. 

If an Agricultural Hank was instituted in B.har for the purpose of financing indigo 
factories, it would be in a position to deal with such securities, and acoept them as collateral 
when advancing money on an indigo orop. 

With the assistance of a grant from Government the Bihar Planters' Association oarried 
on research in indigo from 1898 to 1912. Remits, however, have not been up to expecta- 
tions. With reference to the research into tho methods of extracting the dye from the plant, 
it is probable that a mistake was made in trying to effect too quick results by inventing new 
processes for increasing the yield of the dye on the trial aud error system ; instead of punning 
a methodioal research inlo the established methods of manufacture, so as to gain a complete 
knowledge of the chemioil actions during tho process, aud afterwards building up new idem 
on the knowledge aoquired. 

It is also a fact that the method employed by Mr. Rawson for determining the amount 
of indican contained in the plant gave different results from the method employed by 
Mr. Bloxam. It is to be regretted that this all-important point has never yet been decided, 
as with any uncertainty in the efficiency of the tests oif ployed, it is impossible to oarry out 
researoh into the methods of indigo extraction. 


With reference to the botanical side of researoh this was not taken up until 1807. 
Messrs, llergtheil and Parnell took up the line of increasing the indican content of the leaf 
by plant selection, and the results obtained were decidedly promising. In 1912, however, the 
work was mada over to the Imperial Economic Botanist at Pusa who abandoned this line ol 
research, and so far it cannot be said that any further advance has been made on the botanical 
side. It would be of great benefit to the industry if a demonstration factory with an effloienl 
staff to oarry on researoh work was instituted in Bihar, as the present methods of carrying 
on research under garden conditions are most unsatisfactory. * 


That there are groat possibilities for the industry in the cultivation of the Java plant ii 
proved by the very heavy yields which some factories have obtained from this plant. Unfor 
i nnat ely various difficulties have arisen in connection with its cultivation, and it is obvioui 
that the methods most suitable to Bihar have yet to be discovered. There are also mam 
prob lems connected with the extraction of the dye from the plant which yet remain unsolved 
With regard to the botanioal side the researches of Messrs. Bergthcil and ( Parnell gave ever] 
promise that in time a plant might have been produced uontaining 40 per oent. more Indiesi 
than the present variety. 


Despite the fact that indigo prices have depreciated nearly 100 per cent, many 
in Bihar m anag ed to still turn out a certain quantity of indigo at a profit. This has 
made possible by a more economical method of working due to the rotation of other wop 
with indigo, ft is possible therefore that if some of the present problems could be sow 
indigo in Bihar could oompete with the synthetic arfiole on equal terms. 


With referonce to the marketing of indigo it would probably bo of advantage if t 
' entire outturn could be pooled and sold direct to the consumer. If . a stauda^ned ?* 
be introduced, pooling should present no difficulties. With cake indigo however, the pom* 
is d iffer ent. The chief difficulty is the basic on which a pool oould be formed, as it « a 
that indigo is not sold absolutely ou the basis of its indigotm content. There >■ aUo 
that a very large amount of oake indigo ia made by email Indian producers whowosu 
difficult to bring into the pool. It might however bo poamble to form a pool for Bxhar mm# 
with several aub-pools.for the varying qualities. . 
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Pool- * 

It would be of benefit to the Industry if the Government would lay down that wherever - M <. — 

preference’ should be giren to article. produced within the Britiah Empire by the fentaoa. 
rfferut Government department* and also oanee a list of imported artioles used by these 
i-partuiMils to be published. -• 

The indigo indastry in Bihar is at present greatly hampered by some of the sections of t “ a 

Bengal *Tcnam.y Act. “Under this Act, if land is leased out to cultivators of the olass 
kown as* 1 * settled raiyats*' they immediately acquire a right of occupancy to such land and 
"not subsequently be ejected, lrulig‘> factories hold large ar,*as of land which they cultivate 
willi imli<*>. It is an e> tablished fact that it is not profitable to sow indigo in the same fields 
for sever.il years in succession, but that the most advantageous system i8 to rotate the indigo 
rith ot’ier crops. Not only does the indigo benefit, but very heavy crops of cereals and tobacco 
can lie obtained after indigo. Owing to shortage of labour and other circumstances, it is not 
aUvavs possible for an indigo factory to cultivate other crops as well as indigo to any very 
la'gc extent and rotation can only be secured by leasing out the lauds to cultivators. With 
tho possibility before it of losing possession of the lands, an indigo factory is very adverse 
from leasing its lands to cultivators. This ttarof >ro results in a largo, amount of land which 
might be utilized in growing cereals, and other crops being loft fallow. The Bengal Tenancy 
AcL should certainly be amended on this |>oint to enable indigo lands to be leased out to 
cultivators for short periods in rotation with indigo. 


Obal evidence, 24th November 1916. 

President, — 1 understand that you are the President of the Bihar Planters' Association 
this year?— Yes. 

Is that office ordinarily held for a year ? — It is held for a year, I really am Chairman of 
the Directors. 

You have care of general planting industries in the district ? — Yes. 

You would like, 1 suppose, to concentrate your evidence on the question of indigo ? — 
Absolutely ; 1 knuw nothing about sugar. 

1 suppose that you appreciate t 1 e fact that on a Lwo or three days' visit it is not likely 
that half a dozen amateurs will forn? a sufficiently comprehensive idea of the indigo industry, 
to enable them to advise people who are already experienc 'd. What we want to do is to g/" 
a sufficient view of the industry to enable us to formulate proposals for organizing in such 
a way that either the Government will help you, or you will bo able to help yourselves. One of 
the things, above all, that we want to know iB, what, in your view of the situation, is the pros- 
pect of the indigo industry. I am asking the question because some people hero say that the 
industry has a two years’ life at the outside, while others think that it is capable of being aided 
in such a way that it will be able to face synthet ic, indigo in due course. Our action will 
depend on the view we take of this matter. It there is any reasonable assurance that natural 
indigo will be able to fac e* synthetic indigo in the open market, it is obviously dosirablo that 
wc should sit down and consider means for preparing our defences; but if, whatever we do, the 
problem is a hopeless one, there is not much use in spending public money and encouraging 
you to spend your money also. Are you in any position to give a definite answer to a question 
of that sort ?— Certainly I am in a position to give you a very definite answer. 

What is your vitw of the situation? — My view of the situation, and I ain talking from 
my own experience of growing Java indigo on a very . large sc.de, is that the more I know of 
•lava indigo tho more I am impressed with it b possibilities. As regards my own factories, we 
can make indigo at a price, with which 1 am certain, no synthetic product can com] Kite, I dare 
say you will hardly believe it if I told you what it cost me to make indigo during the past 
twelve years. I h*ve had a very large and varied experience of Java indigo. I have got 
here a list of the outturns per acre from Java indigo. They average 16 seers in one factory 
and 14 in another, and they include one very bad wilty year, and one in which there was a 
very bad hail storm. From these figures, which I have obtained for a very large culti- 
vation, for a period of over l 0 years in quo factory and 12 in another,! can say witn great 
confidence that I could put out Java indigo to compete with any other. Naturally wewou 
have to take natural indigo at the same price as synthetic, unit per unit. 

The following are my figures for the Bolsand Concern : 

1905 ... . .. 18 seers p,r acre. 

1906 ... ... 12 seers „ „ 

{Witness here funded in the tabular statement jrom which he was reading ) 

111 
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APPROXIMATE YIELDS PEB ACRE FOR JAVA INDIGO. 

BlOSAND FACTORY, MUZAFFARPUK DISTRICT. 


* 


Yew. 

Aorra. 

Yield* per Aore, 

Remark*. 

6 

Seen. 

ChlUki. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

S 

\m 

29 

18 

10 


im 

253 

12 

7 

Second cuttings flooded. 

1907 

586 

24 

5 


1908 

1,170 

21 

0 


1909 

1,369 

5 

9 

Crop enormously damaged by 
hail very exceptional. 

1910 

626 

14 

8 

1911 

978 

10 

4 

Bad wilt year. 

1912 

690 

l* 

8 

Ditto. 

1913 

622 

3 

5 

Very early and heavy floods. 

1914 

200 

U 

, 0 


1915 

434 

12 

1 

Second cuttings Hooded. 

1916 

VO 

20 

0 



Baowanfok factory, Muzaffakfuh district. 

19U7 

117 

58 

8 


19U8 

705 

21 

6 

Want of water for manufacture 
interfered with second cuttings. 

1909 

825 

6 

# 8 

Record hailstorm. 

1910 

7lti 

11 

6 


1911 

837 

17 

1 


1912 

680 

10 

14 

Wilt very bad. 

1913 

■ 

070 

6 

10 

Bad floods very early. 

1914 

493 

21 

9 

* 

1915 

452 

11 

8 

« 

Second outtings flooded. 

1916 

470 

20 

8 



Uolwuid Factory average yield per aero lor 12 year* ih Beer» IS, uhltaks 13. 

Ithagwaiipar Factory average yield per to re i for 10 years is seers 16, ohitak 1. 

Average Ikshar yield lor Sumatrans is about 8 seers per acre. 

]u 1014, 1015 aud 101U a niuoh larger area was sown with .lava than actually sliown, but owing to the fact that ttuiuatrau* 
was also sown, the figures given are lor tbs l > area which was manufactured separately from the Sumatrans. 


Continuing, witness said ; — 


The average is 13*3 for one factory and 161 for the other per aero, but as I say they 
include two very bad wilty years, in one of which the crop was absolutely wiped out by hail. 
The hail year might be excluded, as 1 have never known such a tiling to happen before in my 
years" of planting. The nett result of the consideration of these figures is that there is 
no need to hesitate over this matter. You consider that the poBsibilites of natural indigo 
are such that we are justified in going ahead in consolidating the position and improving it. A 
have absolutely no hesitation on that point. « 


Will you tell us if these are the principal things that we ought to consti— , - - 

rement in the breed of the plant thut is grown ? — I hold a very strong opinion on that 


to consider ; first, 

provement in the breed of the plant tbit is grown V — 1 hold a ver 
Messrs. Bergtheil and Parnell were put on to this work by the Association, «» x - 
tioned in my written evidence, and Mr. Parnell discovered that our present indigotin val n * 
vary to an enormous extent j Borne plants have praotically no indican and others having vei 7 
imiioan. The experimenters were hampered by very adverse circumstances, floods, wilt, etc. A e J 
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loft a large number (of control plants) but tb^y got Jood ind ations that a high indican con- 
tent was hereditary in the varieties they separated. About l'Jl2 the Behar Planters* Associa- 
tion was in a very bad financial way and, as we coulfr not carry on research work, we 
approached the Imperial Government, r . king them to tab* it over. As Chairman of the 
Uin ctors I went to Mr. B. Coventry, pointed out the very promising results which Messrs. 
Bergtheil and Parnell had already got, and assured him that we considered that tLese results 
gave at any rate a very promising outlook. r lhey showed that we could at least improve 
our yield per acre by 40 per oent. or even larger than that* and I hold that even with the 
fiourcs ^;iven yon 1 can put out indigo at a very low prioe. If you can put on 40 per oent. 
to those figures, the industry will be in a very sound condition indeed. 

So that on the score of plant breeding alone, there iB sufficient evidence? — There is also 
the point of the supply of seed. 

That comes to the second point, organization of methods for producing feed ? — I would 
not put it on that line. The importance of it is this at present and our seed rata per acre all 
along has been about 100 per cent, lower than it ought to be. On aocount of the scarcity of 
seed in every Java crop you will set* that fully 25 per cent, of the land is empty, the crop 
is patchy. This alone would put another 10 per cent, on the yields. 

It has been suggested that there should be some farm for the purpose of growing the 
seed. Have you got any proposal of that kind ? —I have a proposal, but do not believe that 
seed will be successfully grown in Bihar. 


The farm need not be in Bihar, but in some other suitable locality ?— Outside Bihar it 
might be grown. 


Someone has tried the Kanehi District ?— 1 know nothing about Kanchi. It was at 
Cnwnpore where I started a farm of about 50 acres. 1 sent up an assistant to show the 
man bow to sow the seed and start the Farm. J have sent seed to the Kumaon Hills and to 
Jalpabj’uri. 1 do not believe Cawnpore very suitable, however, on aocount of frosts. 

You think there is room for the investigation of this question,— where this eeed should 
|,c sown, and what organization is necessary for the production of a cheap supply. What 
ttould you suggest in addition to the efforts you have made on your own account . We want 
something done on a more systematic scale. Whose business would it be to tackle this 
problem ?~ 1 should think the Provincial Agricultu ..1 Department should be asked. We sup- 
ped them with seed to make experiments in certain localities. 1 suggest Messrs. McKenna 
and Parnell. 

In this case you are getting beyond your own province, and I suppose you will have to 
deal with tlic Agricultural Advisor to tho Government of India? Yes. 

Somebody must be responsible for organizing this work ?-- 1 think the Imperial Agricul- 
tural Advisor would be the man, as the quickest way of doing it. 


What staff would you want to workout this problem V— I really never considered that 
point, and 1 could not answer it right off. 1 should call for opinions from the vanous 
.rovinees, and I am certain that we could get many factories m Bihar to contract to take 
Java seeds at very remunerative rates. We are very willing to make contracts. My own 
experience is that hundreds of men wanted to come in with me. With regard to ray fceed farm 
at Cawnpore, I took one man, but I had applications from every factory Bihar to 

come in. 

It is just possible that we shall be able to formulate some "Ration 

the whole indigo trouble from a different pomt of vu'W,.f we are nt ! L clltiS 
is one worth taking up seriously. There is the question of 1 P q{ tbe 8upi> | y 0 f 

with regard to the physical conditions of the soil and. also to t q o \ regret 

fertilisers. Do youthink these two problems are bemg , taok1 ^ . no * T /S 

to say that 1 hold distinctly contrary views to Mr. Howard s wor . . J^researoh work 

consider that M$. Howard has made any progress whatever since , j cannot 

in indigo. Mr. Davis has lately come out and he has suggest 

give any opinion on them, not having yet had time to test them. • S 

In one plot we have distinct indications ^that phosphates are doing go 

In remedying the wilt disease f— There is no ^e woody stogie It iatoo 

plots. You never get wilt in the ypung plant until it re J 

early to exprtpB any opinion as to the effect of phosphates on wilt. 

We have a senes of results indicating as thonause ^ Sngra^n^tS othS 

condition of the soil (what lias been locally spoken of as ijfen as so for as I can 

hand the deficiency of phosphates. Ksch of these has ? possible that both are 

make out, the only cause of the origin of this disease. It is jaw P oewu 
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contributory causes. We want to know if the two parties can be brought together iu siieh 
a \vi\y that we can discover t he real trip h; and therefore what to do in practice to tackle tbit 
problem. In respect of the water-logging theory, I miy read you extracts of letters from 
my copy books regarding Java indigo and wilt. 

I understand that you have fairly fixed id as ok this question... (question interrupted) ?— I 
regard water-logging as absolutely out of court. 

There iB no use in making researches in any line that we know to be futile. If you 
will give us your point of view I have no doubt we Rhall, during the course of the day, get 
other points of view presented tons, and possibly think of some plan by which thflBe two 
opposite views can be brought together V — 1 want, to read you extracts of letters written before 
this controversy arose. I started .lava indigo in lt'05 which waa a year of extraordinarily 
hi avy rainfall, the total being 70 inches against 40 of the previous year. In July there 
were 18 inches, and in August 2b inches. Practically there was rain every day which is more 
than double the actual normal. The following are my letters on the subject of Java indigo 
which we sowed that year. (The witness here read several letters addressed to Messrs. Begg, 
Dunlop & Co., describing how the* plants after standing in water for some little time began 
to sprout afresh, aul bow the exce. sive rain had no bad effect on the produce ; in fact the 
produce was found to he better.) Commenting on tin; above, witness slated In regard to 
this Mr. Howard positively lays down that water-logging immediately stops the manufacture 
of indican. 

1 understand that there is a difference between submersion and water-logging. When 
you have heavy rain, the rain for the time being carries down a good deal of oxygen, but if 
it remains for a long period in water, then decomposition sets in, with the growth or anicrobic 
bacteria. The point is, was the land under water fora long period, say, longer than a fortnight 
or w'bb it well drained ?-*-Tliere was no drainage ; I go in for no drainage. However, 1 think 1 
will be slightly more convincing in my next report. 101 ' was the very worst year of wilt I 
have ever had. 

Is it not true that some varieties of these indigo plant* have deep roots and others have 

shallow roots ? --Mr. Howard's theory is that shallow rooted plants (not liable to wilt) flower 

in September and for some reason or other fail to set seed and have been gradually eliminated 

from our crop on this account. Only the deep roioted plants liable to wilt here survived* 

Hence the increase or wilt. 1 ca", howerer, show that all our plants this year at Belsaml 

flowered in Sop! ember. Therefore, Mr. Howard's statement that this variety of plants has 

been eliminated is not true. 

\ 

1 was referring to the fact that shallow-rooted plant 9 will stand more water-logging than 
deep roofed plants ? AH my evidence goes to show that Java indigo is absolutely impervions 
to rainfall and waterlogging. It doeB not affect it in tho slightest. 


The varieties are different, I think ?— I do not know what Mr. Howard is aiming at. 
It is a very difficult question to decide because one plant may be shallow rooted because 
it happens to strike on a harder hit of soil. 

Will you give us the additional evidence? — I may remark that in 1911 we had a bad 
attack of wilt. 1 was rather wondering whether the wilt was due to water-logging, so in 101? 
1 caused a record of sunshine and rain to be kept. In l‘H‘2 we had a very bad attack of wilt 
and it. was a year of absolute drought. In the lir.4 year our rainfall Wag 70 inches: in this 
particular year at the end of September it was 38 inches only ; and the lainfall was so 
distributed that there was no possibility of water- logging. The rainfall in July was 11 
inches, August (> inches and September 8 inches. . It was all well distributed. With ref erenec 
to this year I should like to read you a few extracts from my press copy books. These 
letters were signed by my manager, Mr. Lydiard. (W itness here read extracts of several 
letters describing the alarming increase of wilt due to a poor rainfall.) * 

That is all very much to the point. What is your experience on the other hand in 
regard to phosphatio f< rtiliserB ? — 1 have tried them some years ago. If you get heavp fall of 
rain it is likely to wash them out. t tried them one year before the rains fi.r- wheat. I can- 
hot give you my experience. 

You have no positive evidence? — No, the on]y evidence I can give you is ocular 
demonstration. 

I find that a knowledge of phosphates seems to have existed sinoe 1"01 when you had 
the Indigo Research Syndicate. Why has not anvthing been done since thea to test the 
value of phosphates ?— Java indigo was introduced into Bihar in 11)05. and gave very good 
yields. Everybody thought “ Now we havV* got a plant that we can go ahead with/' Then 
this wilt appeared' and the yield fell off ' IdO pir cent Many got disgu ted with the whole 
thing and went into sugar and decreased their cultivation of indigo very* largely. I do not 
remember any reference to phophatys at tliat time. 
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This matter has not been followed up by the planers ?— No, it lias not been followed np 
lo any great extent by the planters. I 

Some time aro there wae an Indigo Manure Supply Company. What were they supply- 
j n g. p — j think Mr. Coventry knows full details. I am afraid Ido not know the details. 

I have no information on the subject of phosphates myself. 

Have you put into practical use the discoveries made by Mr. Hutchinson regarding 
the bacteriological effect that is obtained during the manufacture of indigo ?— 1 That is too 
much in tts infancy. When we start manufacture the first day's produce is always miser- 
ably poor and have found that by not washing the vat the first three days the produoe goes up 
much quicker. It is a mistake to wash your vats. 

That is obvious. Mr. Hutchinson oxplains that, and therefore he thinks that by inocu- 
laling yonr vats at once, you might be able not only to produce more indigo hut to 
pioduce a uniform grade?— Yes. 

You have not made any experiments?- It is too technical. I have no knowledge of 
chemistry. 

The whole of this work by Messrs. Bergthiel and Bloxam, was it from the point of view 
,nlv of chemistry?— 1 do not think they tackled it from the bacteriological side. They left 
the’ steeping vat entirely alone, although Bergthiel went into the proper hours of steeping. 

They did not aotually do any bacteriological researoh . if so the work was still empirical? 
—Not as far as I know. It was empirical. 

The results obtained by Mr. Davi« are too new to have auy opinion about, but you have 
h:i(l something to do with the pa^te?— I made the paste with Mr, Davis. 

And you agree with Mr. Davis in looking forward with hope to it being a suocess ? — 

1 think so ; the only question of doubt in my 'mind is as regards freight. It would probably 
be cheaper to send indigo home as 65 per cent, cake and make it into paste in England. 
There is also the cost of packing anS snch expenses. But you might get a smoother i^aste by 
making it at tho factory instead of grinding cake. All eastern markets preferably 
take cake. 

Is there not an obvious advantage in having a market dealing in one kind of article? — 
There would he an enormous advantage in that. 

You have not been able to form a mental estimate, sufficiently preche, to tell ub whether 
Hie paste proposed would ho commercially remunerative ? — I think it would be commercially 
remunerative. From the informatics 1 have gathered, il would he very expensive to crush 
csikt- and make it into paste at home. Dyers would take oako if uniform, just as Boon as they 
would take paste. The point is that they can not get uniform cake ; they do not know what 
they are buying in oake. 

Is thero any hope of producing cake of uniform quality ?— No, I think cake of uniform 
quality would be difficult to produce; it would be almost impossible without a chemist 
at. the’ factory. The only question that is troubling me ib the relative cost of freighte. 
Thm* is no doubt you can make paste out here. 

T suppose this question will never he settled until we have an estimate from homo 
of lilt! value of the paste &nt home now ?— Exactly. Find out what it costs to make 
|Mfct<' at home and compare it with what it costs to make paste in a fac ory. 


IHQLOneS or WIHUUim nuipumiu — -- , „uu:i l0n .ui? 

Could your Planters' Association give us any idea as to the quantity that could be absorbed ? 

We could certainly give you an idea. 

To what extent could you give a guarantee ?- That would be a very difficult thing. 
It. i* not easy to say how many men would come in and give a guaran . 

There is no necessity for waiting for Government action in this. matto if you 
a guarantee ? — If the advantages of superphosphates were proved tho g y 
a factory might be established, I don't know what it would oost. 

If you cau give us an idea of the quantity that would be absorbed, we ^ 0U 

those figures as to cost ?— I am afraid 1 could not give you an answer T 

Have you got any proposal to make regarding financing a nd pointed 

eugg stion of a looal bank ?— In my written evidence I Collateral security, and 

■»ut my reasons. No firm will advance on an mdi|o orop l e nt on mortgage 

west factories have substantial assets in landed p^pperty , and a bo J 
to h>c:d landlords. 
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Do you want the Government to start an Agricultural Bank ?— I presume Government 
would have to assist in starting it. * 

Is not your Planters' Association sufficiently powerful to form a financial association 
of the kind itself, not only for indigo but for other crops ? — Not at present, until they 
regain more confidence in indigo and in sugarcane. Once confidence is restored there will U 
some hope. 

Is it fair to assume that they have had a bit of a shook and are rather distrustful of 
the future ? — They had a bad shock some years ago which they are gradually tecovering 
from. That really is at the bottom of the whole thing. * h 

Does the same difficulty arise not only with regard to finance, but with regard to 
other matters like organization for research work and the organizing of superphosphate 
manufacture ? — Technical research has done absolutely nothing for the industry, and 
therefore most planters have a great distrust of research of any kind, of Rawson, Bergtheil 
and all these men, although if Rawson and Parnell had a ghort of a chance, they would have 
done good work. Nobody however, has been pf any material assistance. 

Assuming that is a fair conclusion to draw, is it due to the fact that problems have 
been attacked in u sporadic; and fitful manner, and not by a systematised and well-organized 
research on a proper scale ? — That is so with regard to researoh into manufacture. They 
did not systematically go into the established methods of manufacture, but were in too 
great a hurry to obtain results by inventing new processes, as 1 have said in my written 
evidence. 

We want to form some idea not only with regard to the industry as a whole but of its 
dimensions. We want to know if this is a problem worth tackling with a proper staff of 
men. The industry was once wellworth technical research, but it suffered in those dayBfrom 
prosperity. Now that you have had a shocl$, we want to know whether the occasional 
work of one or two specialists at a time is of any use, or whether you think we are justified 
in asking Government to go into this matter more systematically ? — My own opinion is 
that the increase of indigo in Bihar lias been strictly limited to tho available supply of 
Java indigo seed. Nobody pretends that there is any profit in growing the Sumatrana 
plant. The Sumatraua plant can only be looked on as a stand-by in days of high prices, 
but if there had been a large supply of Java seeds available, 1 am }>ositive tliat indigo 
cultivation in Bihar would have gone up by leaps and bounds. I don't say it would 
take the place of synthetic indigo, because of the fact, that the wilt disease crept in. If 
the first results could have been maintained it certainly would have challenged synthetic, 
but this wilt disease came in and wiped off crop after crop, and they had to give up Jav.i 
entirely in many factories. • 

What do you think indigo might expand to in production, assuming that the wilt 
disease was successfully tackled and a system organized for producing seed enough to cover 
your wants at reasonable prices. What do you think Bihar is capable of turning out ?— 
You want to put me down to figures just now. I am positive that the indigo industry, if the 
indican content was increased, and there was an ample supply of seed, would flourish ; all Bengal 
and Bihar planters w.mld take it up, and there would be an enormous increase 

You really think it worth considering as an indnstry on a 'probably large scale in the 
future ? — I think so. Indigo is such a magnificent crop to grow in rotation with other 
crops such as ooreals. 

It is inviting disaster to get one or two experts to make occasional enquiries of this 
sort without any organization. This matter must be organized from every point of view, 
and research work collated and put to commercial advantage in such a way as to give 
confidence to planters. Do you think there is justification for assistance of that sort ?— 
Tlmre is absolutely no doubt on the subject. My own results have ^hown that we have 
been making double of that which we made in the rosiest days, even with pre-war prices 
and wilt and everything else. We have been making profits which were out or all 
proportion to what my factories used to make under the old system, and that was because 
I introduced the system of showing Java for seed in August, and managed to maintain 
a fair seed supply. 

Mr. C. K. Low . — You speak of the desirability of an agricultural bank for 
the purpose of financing' indigo factories. Do ybu consider that indigo factories, as they 
are at present, will afford sufficient .scope fora sufficiently strong bank by itself ?— low- 
go factories combined with sugar factories, and wjth rice mills. 

What other industries do you think would be financed by snoh a tank? — I ^ont 
know, there are not so many just now, unless saltpetre came along. 

Preeident . — What about tobacco and wheat ?— I should think tobaoco would. An 
indigo factory would want an advance on its wheat. An indigo factory always grows ww* 
largely along with indigo. 
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Would those men take finance from such a bank 7-1 should think they would very larecly. 
There is an enormous import ofr.ee into these districts from Nepal, and the Sying d 
that ought to benefit by finance. 
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You stated that "the work was made over to the Imperial Economic Botanist at 
Pusawho abandoned this line of research What is your reason for believing he abandoned 
itr-Because hemakes no reference to it in hu reports, except in his last report where 
he only mentions it to say he does not believe in it. 1 


Have you exported your indigo direct or through Calcutta 
three years I have been exporting direct. 


houses ? — For tho last 


How did you arrange with the oonsumer ?— I eannot say, as it is sold by brokers in 
London* 


Have yon had any direct communication with any consumers as to how vour 
suit them and what results they get ? — No, never. J 


product 8 


Have yon asked the Association, which you represent, to oomraunieate with any of 
the Dyers Associations m the United Kingdom ? We sent a lot of paste home, and Hiked 
Messrs. Parsons and Koiths to distribute it among dyers, and asked them to Bend us a report. 
They refused to give us any information. r 


You did not communicate direct with any Dyers' Association ?— We have seen a letter 
vvlnYh passed through the Government of India on the snbjoct of making paste. 

Have you tried to get the assistance of the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade ? — I do not think so. 

Have you any particular reason for not trying to communicate direct with any Dyers' 
Trade Association or the Board of Trade ?— No. That matter was taken up before I got 
into the Association and was found not to be of much use and was dropped. 

I do not mean sale ; I mean advice as to what they thought of your stuff ? — 1 do not 
know what was done. 


You speak of pooliug. How would you send the stuff ; through Calcutta or direct ? — 
1 would have two markets. The ]>oorer class seems to go to Europe, and indigo suitable for 
the western market would be shipped ^direct home. 

Do you think there would be any opposition on the part of factories who were managed by 
Louses in Calcutta to such a proposal ? — 1 did not find any encouragement in Calcutta in my 
efforts to get up co-operation among planters during the last two or three years. 

Is your idea of pooling with reference to a central factory or a central analytical labo- 
ratory ? —My idea is pooling both cake indigo and '20 per oent. paste of one value. 

1 always thought it was tho contention, of some indigo planters at any rate, that, there 
were values over and aboVfe the indigo tin oontentB ? — r Ihat is as regards cake, I am talking 
about paste. The difference in oake is this ; if you get Hs. 70 for 70 per cent, cake, it does 
not'follow that you will get Ks. 60 for 60 per cent. The reason is that the dyer makes up 
a vat for 70 per cent, cake, in wliioh there is a residue loft which he has to throw away. The 
finer the indigo the less the residue, and if he gets tho lower indigo, which has moro impuri- 
ties, the residue is larger and he has got to throw away those impurities holding a larger 
indigo tin content than if he had used finer indigo. 

There is more difference also in respect to the marks of different factories in cake thau 
there would bo in paste V — Yes, I do not see how there would be any difference in paste. 

Do you contemplate joint selling in the English market ? — 1 contemplate pooling all ilie 
indigo and have each pool stand on its own buBe, i. e„ with reference to cake I would leave 
a certain amount for the eastern market and send the rest home. With regard to pasto it 
mi^ht be sold out here. The dyer likes to look at his cake before buying, while there is 
nothing like that in regard to paste. # 

The dyer in buying cake would like to sfciok to his own mark year after year, and if the 
quantity of that particular mark was jusufficient, as he would sooner deal with a description 
which he kne\v # he would Dot care for any particular mark unless he was sure that the supply 
would be large and fairly constant ?— It would be. That is an argument in favour of paste. 
As a matter of tact my own opinion is that all intfgo tin tests are very faulty. When you 
got a test of a oake calling it 65 per cent., it does not follow all the other cakes in the chest 
arc 65 per oent. All cjkes would not test the same ; there would be a diffetence of one or two 
I** cent. They take one cake but of a chest and call it 65jper cent., while the bottom ones 
wight be 60 per cent, for all they know. 
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Have yon any information on tea-freights on indigo before the war and during the 
present period ?— Freight is charged per ton, regarded as 50 e.ft. In 1913 indigo Ooftt £2, ^ 
£1-15 and shell the same. (Witness reads figures for 1910 and *911.) I notice indigo 
been coming down since 19 ll). 

Would you ascribe that to the fact that the Liners 1 Conference was charging in propor 
tion to what the goods were valued at? — Probably. 

Yon speak of Government preference in favour of natural indigo. Do yon not think 
that the existence of the British Dyers Co., Ld., a company supported by the British Govern* 
inent would militate against such a preference being given ? — 1 include the produce of the 
British Dyers Co. in my evidence. 

You speak of the indigo industry being hamperod by occupancy rights. In the Central 
Provinces we had a large area of forest which we were making over on lease to a sugar syndi- 
cate. So long as those jjeople kept to their own cultivation they retained their right upon it • if 
they let it out to anyone to cultivate, they woqld lose cultivation rights which would aoorue to 
the tenant. That is what 1 understand you wish to avoid ? — Yes. 

Do you think that it is a desirable alteration to make generally, in respect to ordinary 
zamindarsor in rcsjjeol to industrialists ?— The present Act is very hard on a small 7 am in dr 
wlw is practically a cultivator. Supposing ho is temporarily unable to cultivate his land and 
leases it out to a “ settled raiyat”, lie loses occu|»anoy. 

If you get a certain number of abandonments by tenants with accrual of occupancy 
rights on areas leased for short periods, would not the effect he that in a shorter or longer 
time the landlord would have tlio whole land in his possession ?— That could be safeguarded 
by leasing in rotation from crop to crop for one crop only. 

Would not the result of that be that the landlord would only let out the land for one crop 
only, and in the case of the less intelligent tenant would that not havo the effect of deteriorat- 
ing the cultivation very seriously ? — Not at all, why should it? A landlord would not do 
anything to deteriorate cultivation because he knows he will not get his rent if he did. 

Do you think a small Indian znutiud ir would ?— No, I don't think he would. I don't 
think it would be a factor worthy of consideration. 

Turning to one other matter ; you will agree that t-lure is a great deal of indigo in other 
provinces besides Bihar. You have, say, your research going on in Pusa Have you any 
knowledge how Pusa results are imule known to Madras or the United Province*, if they are 
made known ?— I have no knowledge at all. I see the ^Pusi journal. 

You arc aware that Pusa research arrangement i do not include arrangements for demons- 
tration on a wide scale ?— No, they don't. 

Demonstration is as a rule a funjt'on of pro v in ial departments. Don't you think you 
would he better off if the provincial department wa>;orga lized in sush a way as to enable them 
to demonstrate to managers the results of research work at Pusa ? — I have no doubt. We 
should have considerable benefit, I think. 

The same romarks would apply to other crops, perhaps mre forcibly ? —Yes. 

You would he in favour tli jrefore of a more s itisfaciorily organized provincial departments If 
— There 16 enormous scope in provincial Agricultural departments for demonstrations. 

Hon* (tic. Pandtf M. M. Mu'aviya . — You say in the fir 4 paragraph of your written evi- 
dence that 1 the rather exceptional financi d conditions under which indigo is manufactured 
constitute a heavy handicap to the industry. ' In making that statement have you taken 
into consideration the profits that have taon reape 1 by the industry ?— I am not referring to 
war profits. 

* 

Before the war ? -Be fore the war I am simply pointing out how the working outlay 
if tarrying interest for eighteen months in indigo. 

In spite of its carrying interest for eighteen months, what were the profits it yielded 
on an average before war days ? — I should think R*. 1 \> per acre or under that, on an average. 
This refers to the days before synthetic indigo. 

Acd at present the profits are very mujli higher ? —Only with myself. I cm not 
talking of other people. The price has gone up from Rs 250 to Rs. 600. 

The profits that you mentioned on the prowar .basis were arrived at after making 
allowance for all expenses ? — That should bo reduced to Rs. 10 to 1 provide lor the cost of 
workiug. s 

Can you give me the cost of, say, one high i of indigo before the war ; I mean inolod- 
ing everything sowing the seeds, oarting, puking, eto ? —During the war it was very mne 
higher. Before the war I should think with interest, and all Rs. 35, inoluding agency 
charges and everything else. 
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•How many seen of indigo would be produced for that ?-About8 

And what would be tba price before war days ?-*Ab jut R s . 45 to Us 50 ner acre. Thl« 
is the gross return per acre; your cost would be Be. 8<t to Bs. 35 * ^ Thw 
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I am speakirc of profits bef re the war ?— I was felt mo. «f — 
thetio . If yon take indigo by itself there was no profit - if you wofkT wlfh « « ** T" 
crops you can get a profit, kc, use the more county crop J 0 Z thechellr ttr 
ie, and the thing is to strike a happy medium between the crops and themdigo That'll 
“^ q ■ hBn ‘ , ’ #nd U WOuId be possible ‘o «!£! 


is 
rage 


Can you givo us a rough idea of profits after synthetic indigo began to come in ?- 
Profits dwindled very very low ; no profit was made for yean until the facto,™ got on 
their legs again and took up a different system of working, growing country crop with 


Leaving aside th- badly-managed factories, will you tell me what the profits are in 
the osi“® of the best managed factories like yours ?-(Witncss objected to answer this ques- 
tion and said' I know my r turns are too good to be absolutely accepted by anv other fao- 
t«>ry i n Bihar ; the difference of soil the difference of situation is so very large* that it 
would bo impossil le to strike an average. 

You lay great stress on the Java and Natal Feed supply being available ?— Yes. 

You think oven without further resear, h, if you had a sufficient supply of Java and 
Natal seed, and the concern was managed jroperly, it should yield good profits?-! think 
it ought to to a certain extent* 1 


Could you tell us what on an average is the rate of interest- which these concerns 
have to pay r To Calcutta Houses ? For short accommodation 8 per cent, with collateral and 
Government securities, firms loss fori unate than mine get no accommodation at all. 
They might, if they do got accommodation, h.*ve to pay 12 percent. 

You say that in 1SH2 tin research which was C one by Messrs. Bergtheil and Parnell 
was handed over to th* Imperial Economic Botanist. By whose ordem ?— The Imperial 
Government took it over from the Bihar Planters’ Association. r 


You say that c< it would be of great benefit to the industry if a demon-tration factory 
with an efficient staff to carry on reseai^h work was instituted in Bihar, as tho present methods 
framing on research under garden conditions are most unsatisfactory.” Do you mean the 
conditions that prevail at Pusa? — Yes. 

You think it is not a favourable comparison of what a particular experiment is likely to 
yield when it is carried on under the very favourable conditions that prevail at Pusa ?— Garden 
experiments are useless when applied on an estate scale, Ihey afford no criterion at all. 


You have raid there should lie Rome modification in freights. Have you any definite 
suggestions to make? — No, 1 have none. I would just as soon have that taken out of my 
evidence. * 


Y ou suggest that Government should institute a small cess on all indigo exported, to 
lie devoted to the pushing of the sale of indigo? Don't you think that would d? much better 
done by the trade? — No, because they could not collect it There are too many small 
producers, for instance, in Madras and the United Provinces. You tan only do it on exported 
indigo and not on that used in the country. 

You want Government merely to collect the tax and hand it over to the trade? — No, 
I said that Government should safeguard our interests. 

Would you give Government a voice in tho spending of it aUo? — Yes. 

You suggest 1 hat the “ Government should l iy down that wherever pDFsible preference 
should bo given to articles produced within the British Empire by the different Government 
Departments. ' Do you refer to the Government of India here ? — I am referring to the 
Government of India ; I refer to the Homo •Government as well. 

That raises a large question as to whether any preference for goods produced in every 
pwt of the Empire would be justified ?*— It is only a suggestion. I am not prepared 6) 
discuss it. • 


« i W J lat ‘ 8 a " -ottled raiyat ” j in it. not a person wlbo has acquired that status by cultivating, 
c awl for 12 years continuously, or by heredity ? — Yes. 

na 
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What is tho objection of the planters to allow a tenant to acquire the status of a " settled 
raiyat ” f — We do acquire it- On that line I would be arguing against onr interests, but fa 
the case of temporarily leasing land* so as to cultivate in rotation with indigo, the planter 
tabes the risk of losing possession of the land. 

You say, " With the possibility before it of losing possession of the lands, an indigo factory 
is very averse from leasing its iands to cultivator's.” What is the real objection to leasing 
land to cultivators ; what does it mean ; does it not only mean that in the case of a “settled 
raiyat" you cannot eject him except according to law, and you cannot enhance his rent except 
according to law ?— 1 am not talking of lan i that tho “ settled raiyat " is already holding fa 
occupancy. 1 am referring to zerat lands. When the planter does nut want to grow 
indigo, if ho lets them out to settled raiyats, those raiyats would obtain occupancy. 

But j s that not the whole difference that you cannot eject the settled raiyat or increase 
his rent, except according to conditions presented by the law ? Is that not the whole difference 
between the settled raiyat and the non-settleil raiyat?— -Yes. 

Is not the t€ settled ruiyat 99 economically stronger and better than the raiyat who is not 
settled ? — Yes, he would be. 

Does he not attend to the land in his keeping and improve it better ?— -Yes, he would. 

Don't you think that, it would he a gain altogether to the agricultural industry that 
the number of settled raiyats should increase ? But then you have got to take into considera- 
tion that the indigo planter has taken that hind For th * purp >se oh growing indigo on it. 
Yon are r.ot increasing the "settled raiyat" but increasing the lands of the "setulcd raiyats'; 
you are not creating new " settled raiyats". 

Does it not in practice come to tho same thing ; bo long as the status of the raiyat is 
raised to that of a " settled raiyat ?— No, you don't raise them to "settled raiyat", because 
he must have been previously a " settled raiyat", to ajquirc rights over temporarily leased 
land. 

But the " sci tied raiyat" to whom you lot a piece of land will have the rights of the 
settled raiyat in the land you have loused to him, therefore qua that period he becomes a 
“settled raiyat", and it does not matter if f A " alone being a "settled raiyat. ", there were 
“ A " & “ B ” two <c settled raiyats " V — If you increase the " settled raiyit’s " occupancy to an 
area larger than he can profitably cultivate, it is not a good thing. Raiyats with large hold- 
ings are most un satis factory. 

Do you think there is any apprehension that their holdings will grow so large as to lv- 
como really unwieldy? You very often soc raiyats with holdings much too large. They 
sublet, them out. * 

Are you familiar with the land legislation of recent years in Irelaud ?— No, I don't ; I am 
a Scotchman myself. 

Thus I suppose you are familiar with the present system of land tenure in Scotland ?— I 
have some acquaintance with it. 

From the point of view of the tenant it would certainly be an ad vintage that ho should 
acquire the status of a settled raiyat, hut from the point of view of the factory it is not 
an advantage? — Not from the point of view of growing indigo, or from the point of view of 
small zamindars who are more or less cultivators. * 

Do you think it is a wise policy to allow land to remain fallow rather than to allow a 
tenant to cultivate it and to acquire a status in relation to it ?— It is a very bad policy, but 
what can you do ? 

Therefore the recommendation that you make about the Bengal Tenancy Act comes lo 
this that the position of the la ullord should he strengthened as against the raiyats. Do you 
think ther 1 is any justification for improving the position of the landlord m an industry which 
gives good profits ? — I have been very careful to state that all the protits uro my own. 

Supposing that the industry did not yield good profits and became commercially a had 

industry, do.i't you think it should be abandoned, rather than be holstervd up by legislation 

against the tenants? — While crops can he grown profitably there is no loss'lo the industry. 

You mean to say that so long as further crops can be grown profitably on the land, there 
is no lo<s to the agricultural industry of the country ?— There is great loss because wheat, 
barley, etc., would greatly profit by being rotated by indigo. You will find that the yield of 
rice fell considerably when indigo was abandoned in Lower Bengal thirty or forty 
ago. •* 

You think that the retention of indigo fa necessary ? — I think it fa highly ^beneficial. 

Supposing that consideration doeR not apply to every territory, to every part of the pro* 
vince, ani suppose that you can get better yields of wheat and other crops by other methex £ 
than by rotating it by indigo, then the retention of indigo would not be necessary ?— Y ou ** 
me a hypothesfa that does not, exist. 
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Indigo is not cultivated in all ])arts of the county where wheat is 9 in the Punjab, for 
instant, only on a . small The Pnnjib gives very good yields of wheat, and m many 

par is of Bihar where indigo i& not cultivated, you get very good yields of wheat : therefore you 
•an not say that the rotation by indigo is a sine qua non of improving the yields of wheat r— 

There may be other methods. 

That being so. unless the manufacture of indigo continues to be commercially a success, 
iherc would be no justification for keeping it up, if it can only be kept up by laying down 
conditions that would operate harshly against tbe oultivator ?— I quite agree will! that. 

tfon’ble Sir F H. Stewart , — -You indicate the ]>ossible institution of agricultural banks in 
Bihar and you told the President that a certain amouut]of Government assistance would bencoes- 
$avy* Have you formulated any ideas at all as to what shape that assistance might .usefully 
Lake ?— Government could place its treasury |balanoes in the banks. 

Do you think it would be right that Government should lock up public money in landed 
property, machinery, etc., in this manner? — My suggestion is that landed property should be 
accepted as collateral security when advancing flioncy on an indigo crop. 

Can yon develop at all your idea of au indigo pool ; who would be members of this pool ? — 

They would be in Calcutta. The agents and brokers would be members. At home you have 
the same thing. 

And its affairs would be managed by a Committee ? — Yes. 

And the Government connection would be pimply in respect to the cess ? — Yes; in no 
other way. 

How would you bring in ail the other i»rts of India which produce indigo ? — They would 
not come in, or perhaps some might conic. Madras would not come in. 

Does that not knock the idea on the head altogether ?— Yob, I think so. But, of course, 
with paste it is a different matter. 

The functions of a pool would simply be regulations for s ile ; *no interference with pro- 
duction? — Vo, the only idea of a pool would be to getaway with tbe middleman. At present 
indigo is sold to the middleman. If you get away with him you would increase the profits 
of the producer. 

You do not mean the Calcutta houses by middlemen ? -No, I mean tbe buyers. 

With reference to the manur»<£hrc of paste as against cake, would you not have much 
more difficulty and incur much more cast for packing, freight, both by rail and steamer, etc. ? — 

The c >Bt would be very much heavier, about four times : the cost of packing is vciy much higher. 

And you would have much mom dilficulty in getting labour carry it out ? — Yes; that is 
an argument in favour of cake, but also a very big argument in favour of making paste at 
home. 

Dr. E . Uopkinson — Gan you say what proportion of the total crop of indigo in Bihar is 
grown l»y members of tbe Association ? — All of it, or nearly all. I do not think there are any 

growers outside the Association. 

• 

You say that the Association, as an Association, has never been in offioial communication 
with any users in the United Kingdom f -No, never. 

Do not you think there would be great advantage in suoh communication t — There 
would be. * 

Would you think that that communication would be butter direct betwcon one business 
association and another, or through the Government ? -I think it would be better direct from 
one association to another, and not through Government at all. 

You think the Government could not provide any good ofliecs in that connection? — ^ 
do not see how it could. 

How is that that there is no such communication in I he oase of such an impoitant Asso- 
ciation as the Bihar Planters’ Association ?— We have made several efforts, not through the 
Association but more or loss privately. We made gr^at efforts to provide them with paste, 
but the Dyers' Association went to the Germans, lock, stock and barrel. 

Y'ou attribute it all to the stupidity of the British dyer ? —I attribute it to the stupidity 

the British public. You cannot get ajtastdye for love or money. When you buy blue silk 
handkerchiefs, fqr instance/ you find the colour scon fades. 1 subnrt that tin* synthetic indigo 
also suffers from competition of cheap dyes. ^ 

President .— You are not justified in challenging synthetic dye un that score. They have 
got you in quality and in price. Your battle is with synthetic dye, and there is no doubt they 
^ ave both on Hie score of quality and price. 
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Dr.E. Jlopkinson . — With regard tcJ* the question of paste, tho Association have not taken 
any steps since the outbreak of war Co ascertain what the British user requires, or what he 
would be ready to take ? — In quantity or qualily ? 

In quality and gtyle of making up? — We cannot get tubs to send the stuff home. 
We made a certain quantity which we sent home for examination by British dyers. There' 
16 not a tub in the country to pack it in, and you cannot make paste juBt now. 

b 

You arc not making any attempt to get into touch with the user as to what would suit 
him in the way of paste ? — We are sending home a quantity now, and it is on the high seas. 
We are sending it to the India Office ? — There is a Committee formed at home, with a 
dyer on it. 

Yon attribute the increased output to a more economical method of working ; how did 
that originate ? — It is dae to an exjierirneiital lot of seed which was, brought from Java. We 
tried the plant and found it contained 100 per cent, more indican. 

Who tried it ?— Mr. Bernard Coventry was tho first to introduce it at Dalsingserai. 
There have been small lots brought in for several years, hut there was difficulty in scarifying 
it. it wasja private discovery. 

Was it developed privately ? — Entirely so. 

President,— You said tliat one of the difficulties in the way of progress is indicated by 
the fact that planters have not much faith in technical research. 1 suppose that is due to 
ignorance on both sides. Would it practicable to establish small schools in connection 
with technical research, that is, demonstration schools for the purpose of training young 
planters in subjects like elementary chemistry and tho principles of agriculture, with a view 
to introducing to them the results of technical researches ? Do you think they could attend 
schools ofrthat. kind during the off-season ?— No, 1 don't, think there would be any good iu 
that. The only good would be demonstration factories where men could go and see things. 

You think that planters themselves do not want any knowledge of science ? -When I see 
the results of Messrs. Rawson and Berglheil’s researches, with regard to the manufacture of 
indigo, 1 don't think I would gain mu;h benefit by taking up s ience. I believe in the results 
of science properly applied, hut 1 don't believe much in our scientists, the one; or two we 
have tried. 

That is a different thing. Is there any advantage in giving facilities such as the 
training of young planters in elementary science ?— 1 would prefer to postpone the answering 
of that question until some scientist had shown us that there would be Borne ubc in teaching 
planters the elements of chemistry. With our present processes there is no use in it. 

lion* bit Pandit M, M, Malaviga . — You certainly don't mean to say that all planters and 
agriculturists would not be benefited by knowing what results are obtained by agricultural 
rosearoh in other provinces ; therefore you would bj in favour of Borne institute where these 
young planters should receive some practical training in agriculture ? — It maybe; 1 think 
they would learn just as much by pamphlets and reports. 1 doubt theso institutions. 

• 

Supposing there was an institution at Pusa or elsewhere where such demonstrations could 
be seen, dou't you think that young planters would be the better for having seen those 
demonstrations?'— Some of them might be. 


WirNKss No. 64. 

tor. to. Mfc. F. M. Coventry, Indigo planter , representing the Bihar Planters * Association * 

Coventry. 

Written Evidence. 

Indigo. The crisis in the natural indigo industry is duo to two causes ; — 

(1) the competition of the synthetic dye ; 

(2) the inorcase in the cost of production of the natural dye. . ^ 

The latter is chiefly owing to the higher rates that have now to be paid for the land 
on which the indigo is grown, due to the* rise in the value of oountry crops of all kinds ; in 
consequence landlords and tenants are asking higher rents. 

Previous to the war, with indigo selling at Bs. 150 per mauud of 60 per cent, indigotin, 
it was difficult for concerns to make a profit, of more than Rs. 5 an acre, and it is impossibly 
with such prices, to pay more for the rent of the land, or for the price of the green plant, 
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There are two systems of growing indigo in Bihar : — 

•4 

[a) The zerat system, chiefly practised in the districts of Muzaffarpnr, Darbhanga 

and Saran. Under this system, lands are obtained from the landlords and 
tenants and are cultivated at the expense of the planter, who takes all risks. 

(b) The raiyati system, in which the raiyats grow the indigu plant, on their own 

* lands, and are paid either on the area or on the weight of green plant. 

It would appear at first the raiyati system was on a better basis than the zerat, but 
tvhen the fall came in the market price of indigo the zerat system was better able to with- 
-tand those bad times, as it was possible to utilize the lands in rotation with other crops than 
indigo, with a remunerative return ; the immediate returns realized froml the crops sold 
locafly, also greatly helped to do away with much of the outlays borrowed at high rates of 
interests. 

The following are some of the instances in which the industry needs assistance : — Fininoial aid. 

1. Loans to be used as advances to landlords and tenants. 

2. Loans to tide over the period when indigo is tied up ponding sale. 

3. Assistance in the combine and marketing of indigo. 

4. Improvement and concessions in freights. 

b. Research work in manufacture. 

(5. Research work in scl otion of pbiflt. 


oanft. 


7. Seed farm. 

8. Supply of manures. 

0. Legislation. 

]0. Protection. 

II. Assistance in allied industries. 

• 

As an example of what financial aid could do, it was in 11)08 that Government in con- 
sultation with Champa ran planters, decided to give an increase of Re. 1-8-0 per acre on indigo 
nivali cultivation. Such a paltry sum is of little use to the raiyat, though to the planter who 
is on |v making a profit of R*. 5 per acre, it becomes a very serious matter. If, on the other 
hand ‘the planter could have found money, at say 5 per cent., and given the raiyat Rs. 40 
advance per acre, at a covering rate of interest, the raiyat would have appreciated such a step 
much more than the Re. 1-8-0 yearly increase, as it would be or more service to him, and 
the planter would have been saved the Re. 1-8-'), or 30 per cent, of his profits. 

Further, it would be possible for the planter to put the Rs. 40 in an agricultural bank, 
in the interest of the raiyat, the planter receiving 12 per cent., a profit of 7 per ccut. on the 
interest paid on the money borrowed, representing Rs. 2-18-0 per acre, which together with 
the He. 1-8-0 he would be saved, makes a total benefit of Rs. 4-5-0 pei acre, equivalent to a 
reduction of 30 per eont. on the oust of plant. Similar benefits could bo derived in the 
zerat system, by advancing loans to landlords and tenants, and getting land on cheaper 
tortus. 

Much energy is needed hero. The planters are contemplating a combine with the advice llatkcto. 
of agents and brokers in Calcutta, with the object of fixing a limit of sale, and also dis- 
poring of the indigo by c< pools*’ made up of the varying qualities. 

The Bihar Planters' Association have already joined the British Empire's Producers’ 
Organization, as a help in pushing the sale of indigo, and o ^ min £ °o|^fronAho 

curable. The fund to meet the subscription of this organization is 

general funds of the Association, and it,is desirable that Madras and North-West d< (■*»»« 
indigo should be affiliated with the Association, for this purpose, increasing 
•'-ope of work to be carried out, 

Calcutta should he the chief inarkot, and many, but not all, are of opinion that it should 
bo the only one m 

If natural indigo is to oontinue [competing in the European ^nce* 
wcins imperative that the manufacture of indigi in paste form 8 ^ 0U nearlv solved 

The difficulties of obtaining a suitable and uniform 20 pqp cent, paste jire nearly so ved. 

Ill 
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There is still the <jueBt,ion of excessive freight charges, and in this concessions might he 
asked for. In adopting p^te, the cake market must on no account be negleoted, it is the 
best market for natural indigo, and is likely to be so for^omo time to come, especially in the 
Easier u trade. This market needs fostering and bolstering to the fullest extent, retaining 
those marks most suitable for cake for the oake market, ascertaining what the amount 
required is likely to be, and organizing up to that amount in oake form, so that the market 
is not overdone, and manufacturing the balance of the outturn in paste form. 

Freights. In the oversea and inland freights, much can be done to help indigo and altfb allied 

industries. The enormously heavy inland freight over such tong distant eg, is one of the most 
crushing difficulties that so many trades are confronted with, assistance in this would do more 
generally to relieve and establish new industries, than any other form of legislation. 

Besenroli in maun* Government has alteady given the industry considerable help in the past, first the yearly 
« are* grant of Its. 40,000 to ihe Indigo Improvement Syndicate at Dalsingseiai, and afterwards 

to the Bihar Planters* Association, during the services of Messrs. Kawson and iiergtheil and 
now they have engaged the services of Mr. t Davis for the work on paste and further 
research work. 


Messrs, llawson and Bergthoil were of opinion that there was little more yield to be got 
from the plant, but both Messrs. Bloxam and Davis art* opposed to this, and hold that more 
can be obtained by improved methods of manufacture. 


Bmearoh in selec- 
tion of plant. 


Scientists are of opinion that the Indian yielding properties of the plant can be 
much improved by selection and the study of the botanical aspect of the plant. 


Since the appearance of the psylla and wilt disease, there has been great difficulty 
in growiug seed locally. Wilt is the most serious, and suggestions have been given as 
a remedy, such as rotation of land, increased surface cultivation, drainage, better selection 
of seed. I am quite satisfied that the disease cannot he avoided by attention to these, as 
the seed from these parts gives quite good and healthy results when grown in other parts 
of India. The only remedy 1 hive found of any value so far, is by the application lof 
phosphate and green-manuring, and this required further research. 


Seed farm. A farm for the supply of seed, outside the iudigvi district, is a need wc have long 

been in want of. The district chosen should he one free from frostB at the time the seed 
ripens. The farm should not be a permanent one, as after a few years disease may appear 
in the same way as it has done in Bihar. 


Some years ago I arranged for seed to he grown in the Itanchi District, with excellent 
results, the frost does not affect the seed, as the seed ripens early before the appearance 
of frost. Seed is now being grown in this district. 


In 1 01 II the British Govt rnment of Natal, under the supervision of Mr. Baily, grow 
some seed from the wild pluit in Natal. About seven m umds of this was sent to me, but 
I found it unsatisfactory and just as liable to disease as our own plant. 

The seed we import from Java gives good results, but there is mw;h room for improve- 
ment in quality, the fiercentage of germination being seldom over 5j [xer cent. 

Mttimfog. Considerable benefit is to b* derived from the use of manures i£ procurable at reasonable 

prices, superphosphate and oil cake in pirhicular. Suiierpliosphatc could be manufactured 
locally, provided sulphurio acid could he obtained at lower prices. This is usod in the 
manufacture and at present, costs over 2 pence apmnd, the cost in Europe is one farthing 
a pound. 

Legislation* Soni<* alterations are necessary regarding land-tenure. 

Where there are large interests in zerat and kiiskari lands suefi as in indigo 
concerns and large ostites, the entire area, cannot be kept in their »wn cultivation, except 
with considerable loss, there is much trouble on this account especially at survey times. 

Protootton. Since the war, the manufacture of synthetic indigo has comm '‘need in England and 

other countries, in England l he Dyes Company, Limited, has be n very extensively 
supported by the Government, in the way of a loan of 1 or 1J million steiling, and 
a yearly grant of £ 100,000 for research. The Boivl of T.ade have representatives on 
the Board of Control, and 1 understand they will protect the interests of the natural 
industry. It would be of interest if from time to time we were advised as to what they 
are doing for the industry. 1 » ^ 

The following extract from the Daily Maxi) September 1916, is interesting on this 
question 

Mr. G. J. Whittaker presiding at the annual meeting, in Manchester yesterday of the 
United Indigo and Chemical Company, Limited, said that whatever might bo the true cause 
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of Germany laving sectued the monopoly in dye stu&s, considerable odium rested on some 
nien in high places* who, by unpatriotio intrigue twith German competitors, had helped to 
barter away the nation's birthright. t 


It would be a guide in the future to know the members of Parliament or officials who, 
before the war, were instrumental in having deleted from the Government contracts for Army, 
^HVy and Polioe clothing the clause specifying that those goods must le guaranteed dyed with 
natural indigo, thus allowing them to be dyed with German synthetic indigo, and thereby 
ro bbing.our Indian Empire, and indigo planters in particular, of an export trade of £ t,0u0,0()0 
a year. 

This policy put thousands of our Indian subjects out of employment when, instead they 
phonic have been given State-aided scientific assistance to improve the natives’ crude method 
of production. He could not think that those responsible for the action he had referred to 
e,,uld be trusted to look after the business of the nation in future." 


so 


Protections could also be given to the natural dye, in some form of a trade requisition, 
that shoddy articles dyed with synthetic, do not appear on an equality with goods dyeu 
with vegetable dyes. 


There are other industries, such as sugar, already established in the district, which I ll ‘ dDB * rlei * 
ini^ht be worked with indigo to their mutual advantage, or as independent industries. 

I will mention two of special importance and magnitude, and in which I have had sorno 
knowledge and experience. 


After the war broke out, the Board of Tr.tde in Loudon have been issuing bnlletinB on 
industries that might be taken up to improve British trade. 


I was particularly struck with tboir information on starch, so followed up my 
enquiries with the Board of Trade Imperial Institute, manufacturers of machinery, 
brokers and consumers, and the Dutch Government which iB one of the countries producing 
starch. 

1 am only referring to those varieties of starch used in common o and known as potato 
sturch or farina, used extensively by spinning and weaving mills. The chief sources of supply 
were Germany, Austria, and Holland. America supplies an inferior maize starch, sometimes 
used when there is a shortage of potato starch. 


Previous to the war the price was from £10 per ton to £18 per ton and has since risen 
to over £30. § 

The whole of the requirements of the Indian trade and our Colonies are supplied from 
Europe. None is manufactured in Britain. 

It can be manufactured in this country from the sweet potato, which is already grown in 
enormous quantities. Theso yield 12 \ per cent, of starch, as against 10 per cent, from the 
potato used in Europe. Taking the low price of the raw material in India as comparod to 
Europe and the oversea freights there is much in favour of manufacture in India. 

The cost of a plant,* dealing with 50 tons of potatoes daily, will cost about £3,000 exclu- 
sive of buildings. 

This is a very large cottage industry in China, which country supplies nearly the whole of jmU 
the China grass in the trade. grass). 


The cultivation and manufacture was commenced in Bihar in 1003 by the Bengal Rhea 
Syndicate, with a capital of over Rs. 8,00,000, and a cultivation .of 3,01 0 to 3,000 acrM. I 
was in charge of 500 acreB at Dalsingserai. A oomplete factory with 12 dew;rticatore, dryin , 
and baling machinery was erected. A similar faotory was erected at Turkau la in P » 
with 500 acres of cultivation, and smaller plants at other places. 


The enterprise was not a profitable success, although the decorticationandgenerJmnu. 
faeture was satisfactory. The whole of the produce was sold to t be ginning tetory £ 
Emmindingen in Germany, but the return from the cultivation was unwtisfactory J h >\ 
due to want of knowledge^ the mode of the selection of land and the method of cult.va- 
tion. No one had hud any experience and the whole of the literature q 

incorrect and that the plant was put into lands and localities quite united to 

the growth oj ramie. • 

I m IM thi. MmhT J ib " .T’S l £«! £ 

Cl.in», hU-rtry. By. tin. I do “"*? IlhS 

grown with success on an extended Beale, as was intended by the ^ J narts where 
the selection of cultivation must lie very different, select^ more especially these parts where 
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tobacco and snch like crops are not grown, as these crops utilise the whole available man are of 
those parts. Where opium was grown and has been abandoned the land oonld very profit- 
ably be replaced by rhea. f- „ 

On an extensive scale of cultivation, I would recommend that the manufacture be carried 
on to a further stage, that is as “ filasse ” which is the form China grass assumes after it has been 
degummed. If this process is carried out on the green ribbons, direct from the field merely 
hand-stripped with the pellicle still attached, the degumming process is more easily accomplished 
and with better results, as the resinous and mineral matters have not dried on the fibre, as in 
the case of China graes, and arq, therefore more easily acted upon by the degumming agents. 
The cost of production is much reduced, as the decortication of the fibre by mechanical* means 
is done away with. 

In 11)07 there were only two degnniming and spinning faotories in Europe, now there are 
five at least in Europe and several in China and America. The price of China grass in 1907 
was £ £7 per ton ; ju^t previous to the war it had risen to £35, and the consumption is fast in- 
creasing. A degumming factory, such as is usually erected in China, which deals with China 
grass, first converting it into “ filasse ” and then into yarn, in which form it can be sold 
'universally, and which can also deal with the gwen ribbons, costs from ££0,000 upwards. 

General . 

The following are answers to questions on which the Commission invite information. 

Financial aid to Q- ^ • — Money was raised from planters aud agency houses in Calcutta to ereot a 
industrial cuter- manure factory at Dalsingserai, for the manufacture and supply of fertilizers, called the 
pTI8ea * Indigo Manures Supply Company. An oil mill was also erected on the premises, for the 

supply of oil c ake. Such an enterprise can only succeed when there is an outlet for the cake. 
At first the eompany was well supported and did well, but afterwards owing to the crisis in 
indigo, planters curtailed all expenses working on the most e conomical outlays possible, so that 
there were not sufficient ordeis to continue. There was also no support from the sugar 
concerns w'hcre orders had been expected. 

The difficulty in obtaining money lo work new industries, is chiefly owing to the want 
of confidence, there is usually not sufficient data io he relied on, generally due to the experi- 
mental work having been carried out on too small a scale. With proper investigation, 
demonstration and the support of Government, there should he no difficulty in raising money 
for an enterprise with prospects of success. 

Q. 2. — Money for industrial enterprises is mostly obtained looally and with the help 
of Calcutta agency houses. 

. Q. 8. — After full investigation, and Government being satisfied that the industry is 

neof a urie*. {.<> p rovt . a Bll( .(;ess, it should meet the request of the iperson asking for assistance as far 

as possible, even to the extent of the entire loss. A reasonable period should be given to test 
the merits and results of the enterprise and conditions and terms arranged for the repayment 
of the money, or taking over the plant, the pioneer receiving first refusal. 

Limit* of GoTcru- Q- 14. —Financial help should be given until the enterprise can work for itself, but aids, 
ment MiiBUiKu. BU ch as concessions on freights, should he continued. 


Technical aid to Q* — For my experience, s^c remarks under Indigo (Research in manufacture). 

mimide§- ^ ](} # — Much good has been derived as the result of researches conducted by Government. 

Departments by the selection of seed. Roth mustard seed and the new varieties of wheat are 
an example of this. Useful and labour-saving implements have been introduced. 


DraonBtiaHoa fac- 
tories, i 


Research atioid. 


Industrial surveys 
and official or 
ganiaation. « 


Q. 20.— There should be demonstration factories for starch and ramie (see remarks 
under these he idings, under allied industries). I would also suggest the demonstration of 
the manufacture of sann hemp, as it is prepared in the Jubbulpore and Pilibhit districts. 
Sann hemp as prepared in Bihar sells for from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per maund as prepared in the 
other districts as from 11s. fi to Rs. 12. 

Q. 21. — I have received much valuable information from the Imperial Institute, but this 
Institute is an example of all Government Technical institutions and such like bodies. Much 
good work is done and accumulated, but is seldom brought to uBe outside. The information 
lies dormant until someone happens to be seeking some particular information. 

Q*. 25, 27, 56, 57, 59, 60, 61. — The available resour job of the country should be enquired 
into by Commissions, and local organizations, and the local Director of Industries. There 
should be at least one Director in each pro v. nee, with powers to act, or with a Board of 
Industries (j robably Imperial), with powers to act, of which the Provincial Director should be 
ex officio member. 

The Director should be a practical man with knowledge of business matters, trad® and 
finanoe, and it should be his duty to seek out and encourage what appears to be in the 
interests of trade. At present there seetus to be no channel for the pioneering of an industry to 
put his suggestions before a Government representative, with powers to give him the help 
needs. 
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Oral evidence, 24th Nc^smbbu It' 16, 

*'• — ^0“ *®y that the higher rates that have now to be paid for the land 
on winch the uuhgo is grown are duo to the rise in the value of country L. What W 
the planter to pay now compared with what he had to pay thirty years ago?-*) to 100 
per cent. more. * ° 

You auggeat that money could he lent by some agency to planters at five per cent, 
which the planters might reinvest at twelve per cent, in an agricultural bank. F.om whom 
do you propose to get that money from ?— The benevolent Government. 

Them are your own views, or are they also the views of voar Association ? -These are 
my own views which 1 put before the Association at that time in 1908, 


We are nowin 1916. We want to know the planters’ views now ? — I referred to 
this in Ik 08 when the Government in consultation with Champa ran plantcra mined the 
rate by Be. 1-8-0. I have heard nothing of it since, but I merely put it forward as an 
example. 


The planters would give their joint security to get money at five per cent ?—' They will 

have to give aom.' security, I look ujxni all these ns means of giving help. We cannot 
get money from the commercial world at that price. 

If the agricultural bank charged twelve per cent, to the r.iiynt, that would cover the 
weaker security of the raiyat and the increased cost of collection from smaller men T— Yes 
the factory is going security for the money. * 

I am talking about money lent by the agricultural bank to the raiyat ? — Instead of 
giving the man rent the planter puts that money into the bank for him. 


And the agricultural bank lends it to the raiyat at twelve per cent. ?— Yes. 

The twelve per cent, which the agricultural bank charges is more than what the 
Government charges the planter, because the "planter's security is better and it is easy to 
collect ? — Yes. 


The co-operative credit societies do the same thing so far as the raiyats are concerned ? — 
I suppose thoy do. * 

The co-operative credit societies charge usually at nine to twelve per cent., and the 
societies have to pay anything from six t .1 nine per cent. The only way in which the planter 
comes in is that he finds security and he getB seven per cent, for doing so ? — That is what 
it really comes to. 

How are direct shipments of indigo of planters financed ? — We do not do any shipments. 
There are a few planters who do sliip*to London, but they are small amounts. I have no 
experience of direct shipments. 

You speak of the juuglc market. Was not that before the war tending to disappear 
as synthetic indigo encroached on the jungle market ? — I did not say anything like that. 

The synthetic was gradually cutting into the jungle market ? — No. Not in the Gulf, 
Russia, and Persia. 

You think the jungle market is well worth your attention while you arc making an 
attack on the Western ma/ket ? — They pay for high percentages of indigotin. They pay 
for shape and form. * 

You state there, “ Messrs, ltawson and Bergtheil were of opinion that there was little 
more yield to be got from the plant Prom the plant as it is, or, as it might be 
developed ? — In the present style of the manufacturing process, Rawson and Bergtheil 
wdd that they had done all they could and that there was nothing more to do in the manu- 
facture. \i r. Bloxatn was opposed to this and he always said that there was decidedly 
much more to be got by improved manufacture. 

You speak of protection being allowed to the natural dye ? — Yes, by a trade mark or 
Bomeching like that. 

You suggest that a particular form of merchandise should have a trade mark to 
show that the goods are dyed with natural indigo ? — Yes, so that pioplo would know when 
they are buying articles dyed with natural anil when they are dyed with synthetic. 

^ou speek of sweet potatoes. Have»you any idea of the area of it in Bihar ? I have 
n °t gone into that. 

„ it grown in garden plots under yell irrigation or as a field crop ? —As a Seld crop* 
the cultivation jb very large. It is one of the staple crops. 

It is not grown with well irrigation ? — No^ irrigation at all. 

Y ou say that ramie industry was a failure. Did^you ever hear that it was due to the consu- 
mers being very few in numbe r and their fixing so low a price that the crop did not |>ay to 
grow No, 
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You flay that there were only two dpgumming and spinning factories in Europe in 1907, 
but now there arc five in Europe and several in China and America. Yon do not think things 
have improved in the matter of price 1 ? — The price had improved before the war began. And 
we knew the price in the open China market when we commenced manufacturing. 

You Ftute that a manufactory was erected at Dalsingserai. It prepared nothing bat 
oil cake ? — They imported fertilizers and mixed them in various quantities to su‘t certain crops. 

Under whose advice ? — My brother started this. * 

Not under any particular scientific advice?— Yes, we had research people at Dalsingserai 
when these things wore going. We had Messrs. Hancock, Bloxam, Finlow, and Leake. 

These mixtures and fertilizers were made on the advice of these scientific gentlemen? — 
It was reallv from the results of their work. There was an important publication issued by 
the indigo improvement syndicate and on that this was started, and great support from the 
sugar industry was expected. 

But yon did not got the support ? — No. * 

Is it because the mixture was not suitable, or for what reason ?— They were very suitable. 
Everything that was supplied was well known. It was merely beoause the planters would no t 
put their hands into their jackets. They were so hard up in those bad days of indigo. 

When was this?— -From 1900 to 1904. 

You say, * Money for industrial enterprises is mostly obtained locally and with the help 
of Calcutta agency houses ”• By industrial purposes you mean for the erection of factories 
or for working expenses V — Capital expenditure. I was 'referring to manure company and 
rhea company. 

Was this money put in by people as a venture, or did they lend it to the promoters 
of the industry ?— As a venture. 

You say that working capita.! is obtained from the Calcutta agency houses ? — Yes. 

At what rate of interest?— Eight per cent, and one per cent, fur books. 


What ee< urity is given?— You hypothecate your indigo crop. 

You want concessions in freights for carriage of products of industrial enterprise. Do you 
allude 1o railway freights alone or to other Freights ? — l was thinking at the time chiefly of 
railway freights. It was brought to me very forcibly in the case of starch when I went 
through the figures of starch. t) 

Do you recommend that much goods should be carried at less than the oofet price ? You 
know that the average railway freight yields railways only a comparatively small profit on 
their turnover. Railways only pay 5 or 0 pnr cent, and the turnover is a very large one ?— I 
do not know what they earn. But that is the stumbling-block to so many things. For 
instance, the expenses of shipping rhea from here to Calcutta is as much as getting it in 
Europe. 


Would you recommend an initial concession until the industry is well established? — That 
would be a great help. I say that these heavy freights are killing many industries. 

If the industry cannot afford to pay what it costs the railway to » arry it, it seems that 
the industry itself is not one that should bo undertaken. Would you agree to that position ?— 
Yes. I think so. 

If you have an initial concession in freights, the railway in the long run will benefit 
because they get a larger amount ?— Yes. Take the case of starch. The difficulty is to get 
the market. People buying starch would rather pay a higher price for what they are accus- 
tomed to use. We are onlv anxious that there should be concessions to begin with to get at 
the market. Now the conditions are good. The war has deprived them of the market and we 


can get at it. 

You speak of the superior value of Jubbulpore and Pilibhit sann hemp as compared with 
Bihar hemp, You consider the difference in price is due to the superior method of prepar- 
ation in Jubbulpore ? — Yes. 

* Do you know how siAn hemp is prepared in Jubbulpore ?— Yes. The stalks are retted 
and then it is taken and dried, and, when it is quite dry the s*- 11 - — ihe fib 

comes away perfectly straight. Here, the stalks after being r 
at one end and then holding them by the other end and all the 
are identical. 


&tted are beaten first by holding 
fibres* are entangled . The plant 8 


Yon allude to the information received* from the Imperial Institute. On what point ** 
yon receive information of value ?— On starch they gave good information. 


That was useful ?— Yes. 
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*TaJh? Aviln* an with that information of a practical nature about 

Btraoh ?— 1 have made experiments, and nothiug Jore than that. There is absolutely no 
literature on the subject whatever. They were the only J*ople who gave me any mformSL. 

n JS TudnafriM** director should be an ex-oficio member of the Imperial 

Board of Industries. Would you have all provincial directors as ea-offieio members ?-I am not 
competent to deal with that point, there must be some linking up. There are thousands 

°* th*™ ? Bciett ti*ts' Btt ^ ar ^ CB “d- on the Directors of Industries, 

and th^work is done two and three times over. In the British empire it is done three ami 
four times over and paid for similarly. There is no outlet beyond a certain distance. 
Information in many cases never gets beyond the walls. J 


Your points are that the information obtained by seientifiu research in this country is not 
made sufficiently accessible to the public and that the work is duplicated ?— It is duplicated 
here as well as in other oountr.es. The work is done twice. Men go and do the same kind 
of work over again. Much of this money might bo spent on pushing these things into 
existenoe. They never see life. ° 


Ilon’ble Pandit M. M. Malavija .— You say that the crisis in the natural indigo industry 
iB due to two causes (1) the competition of the synthetic dye ; and (2) the ‘increase in the 
«'Ost of production of the natural dye, Aud you say that the latter is chiefly owing to the 
higher rates that have now to be paid for the land on whioh the indigo is grown due to the 
increase in the value of. country crops. Am I to understand that the advantage from 
growing country crops is greater to the cultivator than from growing indigo t— Not in 
every case. 


Generally ? — In certain villages, not in all. 

How is it that a rise in the value of country crops of other kinds has brought about 
a demand for higher rent for indigo ?-— The demand for land. 


Is it more profitable for the cultivator to sow land with other crops than to bow it with 
indigo ?— At the cheap rate, yes ; i.e., Rb. 5 a bigha. We used to get land for Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 
a bigha and now wo cannot get it at that rate. # 

Because the land is in demand for other crops ? — Yes. 

And the zemindar gets more rent from tenants who want to take it for other purposes 
than for indigo? — Yes. 

Is the sowing of indigo unpopular with the raiyats generally on this side ? Is it that 
they do not like it very much ?— -There are two systems, zerat system and raiyati system. 

You say that under the raiyati system the raiyats grow the indigo plant and they are 
paid either on the area or on the weight of green plant ? — Yes. 

This raiyati system is of two kinds, the tincotta system and the voluntary agreement 
system ? — 1 do not understand what you mean. 

What is this raiyati system that you speak of ? — There are two systems, the zerat system 
and raiyati system, which I have explained in my note. 

By the raiyati system. the land is cultivated by the tenant at his own risk ? — Yes. 

And he sells its produce to the factory and he is paid on the area or on the weight of 
green plant ?— -Yes. 

Are not these raiyats of two classes, the first those who are attached to the factory, hav- 
ing taken leases from the factory, and who are bound by an agreement to sow indigo on 
some part of the land for the factory ? — Yes. 

And the second olass is what are called the voluntary agreements ?— It happens in 
kushki tracts. They are not voluntary. Khoosky is erratic. 

I® it an agreement under which they promise to sell to the factory the indigo that they 
will grow for a pertain number of years at a rate fixed in that agreement ?-— Yes. 

Do you think that the raiyats have greatly improved in their economic condition during 
the last 25 years ? — 1 should not like to say. In tno last twenty-five years ? — 1 suppose they 
have improved. But that is not very Auch. 

In what way ? Have wages risen ? — Wages have risen. 

The males get anxyis 2, and the* females get 1$ anna per head. They come to the field 

. ®®uut sunrise, and return at about sunset, and they have an hours interval in the 
winter and tw * hours* interval in the hot weatier. 

And so they work from Bunrise to sunset?— Not literally, but roughly.- 

D i does a boy get ?— An anna. A mother brings three or four boyB and Bhe earns 

«>out Ks. 15 or Rg. 20 a month. * 
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Do they use much cloth except in the coldest part of the year f— No. 

Do they go to any school and receive education ? — Y es. Every distriot has schools es- 
tablished. 

Has every factory got a school ? — No. Every district has schools established. 

Do you mean for the children of labourers ? — I do not say for that class. 

I am confiuing my question to them. — -They do not go to school. 

Are they not able to pay a fee ? — I do not think they have risen to that yet. 

If they were asked to pay fees, you do not think they would be able to pay them out 
of the two annas ? — I could not say. 

Do you seriously think they can, out of the two annas per labourer ?— It amounts to a 
great deal more. A mother comes with three or four children and they each earn some- 
thing. 

Add it all. I want your impressions ? — Db l think that these people could afford to 
pay a school fee? 

Suppose you put it at one anna per head j>er month ?— They can afford one anna per head 
p.?r month. 

Is there any arrangement for the education of the children of the labourers, so far 
as you are aware, in any factory that you know of ? — Not that 1 know of. 

Have you never seen any school or any schooling arrangement about any of these factories 
for this class of persons ?— Not that 1 know of* 

You say that in 1908, in consultation with the Champaran planters, the Government 
decided to give an increase of Rc. 1-8-0 per atre. Why did the Government take up this 
question ? Was it in consequence of the Champaran riots of 1907 ?— Yes. 

There was a Committee or a Conference ? — Several Conferences between tbe Lieutenant- 
Governor and tho representatives of the planters. 

And as a result of that the Government decided in consultation with your representatives 
that each raiyat should get Re. 1-8-0 more per acre ? — Y( s. 

You say that system did not benefit tin raiyat very much ? — -No. 

You say that if the planter could find money at five per cent, and give the raiyat an ad- 
vance of lis. 40 per acre, that would be a better system ?— jBoth ] artics would be benefited. 

How would it benefit the raiyat ?— Nearly every raiyat of Champaran has more land than 
he can cultivate, and lie is the wor*t cultivator in Bihar. The difference between the 
Champaran raiyat and the South Bihar raiyat is merely due to the former not having proper 
bullocks and having too much land. He wants money to buy bullocks, and develop the land. 

Do you think that the adv&noe would enable him to develop the bullocks? — Yes. 

With tbe money that he earns he is not able to have a sufficiently good quality of 
bullocks ?— No. 

Why do you think that the planters should » c allowed to reftp the profit of seven per 
cent. ? Do you think that thoir condition is such that they should have it ? Suppose the 
Government is persuaded to advance you money at five j>er oent., you would advance it at 12 
per cent, to the raiyat ? — To the bank. 

You will put the money into the bank and the bank would advance to the raiyat at 12 
percent. ?— Yes. 

And it will pay you seven per cent, more than you have to pay to the Government ?— -Yes. 

Can you show any justification for the suggestion that you should reap this large profit 
from the raiyat ? — I do not make him pay more than he has to pay. 

Suppose you lend him money at live per cent, and you give him the benefit of you* 
security, for he is your raiyat, and if you lend him money at five or six per cent , how' would 
you be worse off ? — I am trying to improvo the position of my industry. 

You think then that because the industry is not making sufficient progress you should 
add to its profits in this way ? — Instead of increasing the rate of the raw material you can ^equajV 
benefit the raiyat by lending him money. If you can find money cheap — and that is business 
all over the world — and give it out to the people, you can get your things on better terms. 

That would represent an addition of Rs.. 2-13-0 per acre to your profits ?— Yes. 

And that together with the Re. 1-8-rO would give a total profit of Rs. 4-3-0 per acre ? 
-Y# And the raiyat iB not payjng any more than he has already to pay. 
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• ^ . w *^ the raiyat muoh good ? — wants money and we give it to 

him at the same rate that he would have to pay if be got it from other people. 

You want the Government to help you to get the money ?— As cheaply as possible, either 
direct from the Government or through banks where, we can get money. 

You want this money in order that you Bhould give loans to the landlords and tenants 
ami get lands on better terms ? — Yes. 


And you want also loans for the period that the indigo is tied up ponding sale ?— Yes. 

And you want the Government also to assist you with legislation ?— Yes. 

And with protection ?— All these things Wo require. 

Do ^rou think that an industry whioh requires to be bolstered up in so many ways is a 
healthy industry to keep up ?— 1 have shown the eleven different ways in which we can have 
assistance, but we do not expect to get the whole of these eleven. It can hardly be! expected that 
(Government would help in all these directions. As long as we get cheap money, that is what 
1 mean. 


You say that the planter is making a profit of five rupees per acre only. You are speak- 
ing, 1 suppose, of the pre-war days ?— Yes. 


What would be the cost of cultivation and manufacture per aero before the war ? — About 
Rs. 30 for an acre. 

On that Rs. 30 you make Rs. 5 ?— Yes< 

That works out to something like IB per cent. ? — Not at all. (July 5 per cent. 

You invest Rs. 30 and make five rupees per acre ? — What about the block ? 

1 want you to toll me what is your total expenditure on the indigo ? — Rs. 30 is my outlay, 
and l get Rs. 3o to Rs. 40 of indigo per acre. That is my profit on my bloek. I have a block 
on which I have invested more than six lakhs, being about 100 rupees per acre. 


And spreading it over all, what vould be your net profit ? — Five per cent. 

Can you tell us what profit indigo is generally making now ?— -I have not calculated that. 
The five per oont 1 am giving you now is on pure indigo. I am not talking of the benefits 
to the raiyat and working it along with other crops. 


Cannot you enter into a co-operative movement with the raiyats who settle down on your 
estates so that you should share a lump sum of your profits and induce thorn to co-operate with 
you in a hearty manner? — I do not think the time has arrived for that yet. 

They do not understand sufficient of agricultural business ? — Yes ; more than we do. 

They are keen enough about their interest ?— But in a thing like indigo it is very hard 
for thorn to share with us. How are they to share ? 

Give them some portion of the profits after a certain percentage has been reached by you ?— 
In the shajie of bonus we have already done so. 

Do you think that you can get them to co-operate with you in improving this industry i— 
They would not share in the capital. 

They would share in the toil. Toil is as important as oapital ? I do not know that it is. 
Though you jiave any amount of capital you cannot got indigo, unless there is labour 

available ? — No, 


ITon’ble Sir I. H. Stewart .- Take it that there is an open fight between^ 
thetic indigo. Do you bdteve that with improved methods of production an , svntlie- 

* * profitable future before natural indigo Yes Taking a goodcrop '« * it 

tic cannot compete with it. Let us get good seed and get diseasecum^a fe . "j 

ata cost far biow that a< which the synthetic pepole oan make it. Even in the |rse 
conditions with a healthy orop we oan make a profit. 

About the manufacture of starch from sweet potatoes, did you nuke experiments 0 
Commercial scale ? — Only in small quantities. 
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Has any one done it bore on a commercial scale ?•— Starch has never been prepared any- 
where else but on tbe continent. * 

i 

Do you consider Bihar a suitable locality because of the abundance of sweet potatoes ?— 
Yes, and the prices are sometimes ridiculously low. 

Sweet potatoes have not been exported from India to your knowledge for the manufacture 
of starch ? — No. Those were the ordinary potatoes grown in certain plaoes and sold early 
in the season in the London market. « 


Government 

tanoe. 


Additional written evidence submitted after oral examination. 

There have been tome severe criticism# as to Government granting financial help to strag- 
gling industries. 

The following is from a leading article in the Englishman of Novemher 14th as 
follows : — i 

“ Some people leom to be under tbe impression that the function c.f tbe Govern \ ent should be to give 
financial doles to struggling industries* but several witnesses whose opinions and experience carry weight in the 
busineaa woild have very properly put their foot down on this wasteful proposal which oould only result in 
the creation of a number of weak spoon-fed industries that would cost the country a good deal more monoy 
than they are worth." 

It is views such as those that have deprived us of much of the trade which we might 
have held in place of other nations. It is well known what Germany and other countries 
have done to promote their trade, and what we have failed to do for ours, and yet in the face 
of this it is astonishing that people should still express such views which, if accepted, can 
only lead to a state of apathy regarding the trade interests of the country. 

Too tr.uoh importance should not be given to the opinion of men, who are probably more 
inclined to follow the views best suited to their personal interests, rather than those of national 
interests Business men generally advocate that India is essentially a country of raw products, 
and not suiiablo for manufacture#. This may have been the case many years ago, but is not 
so now. 

Thousands of pounds are spent by the British Government at home and abroad, in 
salaries to officials of industries, research, agriculture, statistics, etc. Much of this work is 
clone and paid for two and three times over, as there is a o instant repetition of the work, and 
no proper means of pushing the results of the work done. If part of this expenditure was 
used in applying these results in practice, by means of demonstrations and financial assistance, 
it would be an important step in the right direction. 

Conclusive proof that Government financial aid is a good policy may be seen in the case 
of sugar, which was a flourishing industry many years ago in this district* but succumbed to bad 
t imes. It is now struggling to re-establish itself, with every prospect of suooess* A little 
timely help in the bad days would have saved it. 

It is the same as regards indigo. The industry was fast disappearing, when help came 
from Government and saved the situation in Bihar. Less enlightened districts like lower 
Bengal, Madras, and the North -West, did not avail themselves of this benefit, and went 
under, but are now again appearing stronger than ever on an improved market, a market 
which would have died out altogether, but for the support of Government and the energy of 
the Bihar planters. It must be a satisfaction to Government to sec that the help they have 
given has borne such good results. 


Wiiwbss No. 85. 

Mr.J.M. Wilson, Mr. J. M. Wilson, General Secretary, representing ike Bihar Planters’ Association , Ltd. 
% 

Written KvifihNOB. 

The Bihar Planters' Association, Limited, comprises, among its members, Emopeui 
planters interested in the cultivation and manufacture of indigo, cultivation and manufactu 
of sugar, the cultivation of tobacco and other country crops, rice milling, etc. 

Indigo. The indigo industry, owing to the competition from the German synthetic prod*^ 

has been in a struggling state for many years, but there has been a return to better tx 
since tbe war started, and it p the anxious wish of those who have interests in the xnditfw/ 
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that ite prosperity, though in a letter degree, thould continue, 
the following problems are under consideration % 


Having this objeet in view, 


(1) The making of paste indigo so as to compete on equal terms with the German Indigo put* 
synthetic paste, even though the price paid for the cake indigo as against paste 
w at present higher per unit of indieotin. We are assure? that the market for 
the former it a disappearing one and there will soon be no demand for it. The 
reason given for this is that the oake indigo is used by the dyers who are 
not up-to-date and that, as they improve thrir methods, they will take to the 
paste indigo. Mr. W. A. Davis, who has come to this country at the instance 
the Secretary of State, made some paste during the last manufacturing season, 
and thip has been sent to England for a trial and report. 

From what Mr. Davis tells ns I have every hope that the paste can be made and there 
will not be the difficulties at first, contemplated. 


The making of paste is, however, being done at the express demand from the dyers at 
home, even though there is a strong market ^for the cake indigo, and this change wilt neces- 
sitate some extra expense. Up to the present time, however, we have had no reference to us 
from the dyers with a view to placing orders should the making of paste be satisfactorily 
accomplished. We cannot consequently make it in largo quantities till we know definitely 
that the dyers are ready to take it and to pay a fair market price, llow would the Industrial 
Commission advise us to proceed ? Unless paste indigo is made on a large scale during the 
next manufactnring season, it will cause an undesirable delay in bringing natural indigo into 
use by the home dyers. 


(2) With the object of better marketing of the indigo outturn a scheme for oo- Cooperative idling, 
operative selling or pooling iB under consideration, and the following suggestions 
have been made : — 


(а) The outturn should be pooled "and its marketing placed under the control of 

a small committee. 

(б) The sales to he regulated so that stocks will be available for the consumers 

throughout tho year. * 

(c) The committee will place itself in close touch w ith the consumers with the 
object of supplying them direct and getting to know exactly what their 
wants are. 


(</) As the proceeds of the pool will be distributed proport ion ately after sales* 
a financing arrangement will have to be made so that funds will he 
available whilst the indigo is unsold and in the hands of the pool. 

(<?) Value of indigo being largely regulated by its indigotiu content, the propor- 
tionate amount of the proceeds for distribution will probably have to be 
worked out on this basis. 


The main difficulty in the way of forming Ibis co-operation is, in my opinion, that Bihar 
represents only a small part of the indigo outturn for India. The estimated outturns of the 
different, provinces for this year are roughly as follow : — 

Bihar and Orissa * ... ... ... 10,K00 ewt. 


Madras 

Punjab 

United Provinces 
Bombay and Sind 
Bengal 


... 40,000 „ 
... 7,000 „ 
... 16,000 „ 
... 1,200 „ 
200 „ 


Total ... 75,200 ewt. 


If the provinces outside Bihar could be induced to join the 
much simplified. We are, however, unable to negotiate with them for the following rea. ons . 

(«) The indigo-growers and manufacturers in the provinces other than Bihar are nearly 

all small men. « ^ 


(4) They have no organization which can bring them together. 

(c) Their indigo has a leaser value, per unit of indigotin in the market, than the Bihar 
indigo. 


(The .bon figure, .re takn from the Government foreoat, Depnrtnumt of SWatloa) 
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Perhaps the Government of India through the Directors of Agriculture in each of the 
provinces can make suggestions. ' 

In connection with pooling and co-operative selling, the planters are not unanimous on the 
following points : — 

1. The scheme may not succeed and may, though not necessarily, break down the present 

arrangements for selling. \ 

2. The useful purposes served by having middlemen will probably disappear. ' 

The question whether the pool should be managed from Calcutta or London has not been 
settled. The majority appear to favour Caloutta for the following'reasons : — 

(1) Facilities of finance. 

(2) Calcutta is on the spot, can more easily supply the Eastern market, can have a 

branch in London or Manchester. 

i 

(3) Calcutta firms with interests in indigo appear to prefer Calcutta, as the selling 

centre. 

(4) Calcutta can ship direct to Liussia, France and Ainerioa. 

The advantages claimed for London are : — 

(1) Home proprietors can look after the sales and they claim that better prices are 

obtainable in London. 

(2) Sales can he made throughout the year whilst in Calcutta. Under present condi- 

tions, sales only last for throe months. 

During the; last two years the members of the Bihar Planters' Association, Limited, have, 
so as to keep a control on prices, agreed amoncr themselves to fix, from time to time, a minimum 
rate per unit of indigotin, <pnd we are of opinion that t his action has had the effect of keeping 
up prices. Sellers from the other provinces arc also gaining an indirect benefit. 

Having the above points in view, my Association would be grateful to the Commission if 
they would help us with advice. For the scheme of co-operative Belling to be effective wc 
consider the whole of the produce of India should be brought into it. 

When the indigo industry was in a prosperous state, outlays were easily obtainable 
from Calcutta agency houses, but their interest and cox&mission charges were high and the 
industry would have fared better had there been on the spot a bank in Muzaffaipur which 
would carry on this finance. After 1 S97, when there was a considerable fall in the price of 
indigo, the agency houses, in a large measure, stopped financing and the want of funds caused 
some inconvenience to begin with, factories had to carry on from their own resources, that is, 
they grow crops which had not been previously grown by them to an important extent, the 
proceeds supplying the required funds during the currency of the year. Most factories have, 
by this means, btoonie self-contained and there is now not the same necessity to borrow to 
carry on the working expenses during the year. It will be realized that this system, 
though sound, is cramped and the introduction of an industrial bank would enable them to 
arrange for extra funds, and to thus make good use of their credit and extend the scope of 
their work. 

As a protection against competition from the enemy and other countries after the war, 
1 would suggest that a preference for Government uniforms be given to dyes made within the 
Empire and protective duties bo imposed upon dyes imported into Great Britain and its 
colonics. Such action by the Government would give confidence to the industry and encour- 
age the extension of the cultivation of indigo. f 

I would also like to ask the Commission to take evidence from all the sources available 
on the “wilt* disease in indigo and to help us with their advice on this subject. Owing to its 
prevalence the Java Natal indigo plant which, when it was first introduced into this <ountry, 
grew healthily and produced abundant seed, instead of remaining on. the land for two 
and even three years, as it did at first, now w wilts 33 in the first jear and dies off in the first 
year of its growth. The inost serious loss connected with this disease is that tho seed supply 
is not sufficient and the amount, of land we can sow is restricted to the quantity of seed that 
can be produced. I understand that in Java this disease is not known. 

Steps should be taken to start oil mills in these districts so that the oil-cakt, an important 
fertilizer, is retained in the country. A factory for the manufacture of superphosphate would 
also be a means by which agriculture would be assisted. It is most unlikely that private 
enterprise can find the capital required for these purposes. I would suggest that such indus- 
tries ou account of their importance should, in the beginning, be rubsidized. 
would also have to supply the capital and the factories would be in the nature of demonstr&w 
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factories, their MoountB And working being open to impaction and to be reported upon by 
the Director of Industries. ^ 

This industry is important in so far that it supplies 8ne of the ingredients for the menu- (Tiqiifu 
facture of explosives, it is ncoessary for agrioulttfre, saltpetre being a fertiliser nd it gives 
employment to a large number of the labouring classes. It is, however, being carried on under 
the following disadvantages 

1. The activities of the Salt Department. The Nunias are subjected to black-mail by 
• the subordinates of the Salt Department. They havo to make a low grade saltpetre. 

otherwise they would be suspected of also making salt. 

2. The Nunias have difficulties in getting their licenses. 

S. The zemindars' charges when giving permits to make saltpetre within their zarain- 
dari. 

4. There is not a sufficiency of refineries. These practically dictate the priee of the 

crude saltpetre to the Nunias and the latter do not benefit, as much as they 
should, from a rise in the price of refined saltpetre in the open market. 

5. The refining process is wasteful and, I understand, can be much improved upon. 

Indigo factories have hitherto barely touched this industry owing, in a large 
measure, to the chances of interference from the Salt Department. If this could 
be removed they would t ike it up. 

I would suggest that a tannery and boot and shoe factory be started within this division Hidts. 
ou much the same lines as those suggested for oil mills and manufacture of superphosphate. 


Oral Evidence, 24th November 1U16« 


President — Do you remember anything about the work done by the Indigo Improve- 
ment Syndicate ? Had you any personal acquaintance with it? —That is a long time ago. I 
have to take my recollection baok to 191 1. # 

They seem to havo obtained some rather good results with the u^e of phosphate, and it is 
suggested that phosphates might be of value to indigo in trying to avoid the wilt disease. Is 
it correct that the planters have not been using phosphates to any consul arable extent in the 
district?— No. I myself have been supplying fairly large quantities during the last few years 
in the form of superphosphates. 


Has the use of superphosphate Jbeen on the increase? — There was a tendency to adopt it 
up 1o the time of the war. After the breaking out of the war prices went up and there was 
difficulty in getting it. 


Has the experience been sufficiently long and definite to give you any reliablo opinion as to 
whether the wilt disease was really avoided by the use of superphosphates? —I could not say 
anything definite about it. At Dalsings^rai manv yeirs ag> when wilt disease was pre- 
valent it was reported that the addition of superphosphates to tho land was of great assistance 
in making wilt less at any rate. 

You cannot say whether these experiments were critically conducted, or whether the report 
you mention is a mere gehcral impression of the district ?— -That is only so far as indigo is 
concerned. Subsequently the superphosphate that I supplied was more for the purpose of 
growing cereal crops. 

If there is a general impression with regard to the value of phosphates, and if definite 
experiments were made on a fairly large scale with definitely reported results, thjse would o 
available for the whole of the Planters* Association. Do you know whether the question was 
brought before the Planters’ Association in any way?— I do not think so. It is a question 
that has really been brought up by Mr. Davis after he examined the records of Pus* ana a r 
he visited a number of factories in the district. 


Mr. Davis has only been six months in tho country. Is this idea of the vslue of super- 
phosphates only six months old f-Yas, with regard to indigo But the value of superphos^te 
for the land aud for the use of other crops is not new. Still it is only during the last few 
years that it has been really tried in this country. What was tried at Dalsingse/ai many 
)earb ago was given up. „ • 

Has there been no definite test on a fairly large scale of superphosphate to show the effect 
it has in resisting wilt ?— No. « 

, The question has narrowed down to whether the use of pho^l.ato will save 

liability to wilt. If the impression that it oan. do so depends on t.ie 

Mr. Davis that impression am be only six mouths old ?-Tho ■^pmssion ,s not We^on result. 

obtained by Mr. Davis, bat on an enquiry made by Mr. Davis into the records of L usa. 
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The question reduces itself to this. Is the idea of superphosphates affecting the indigo 
plant in its rcsistence of wilt more thafi six months old ? — There is the original trial made at 
Dalsingserai. 1 

Did that have any effect on wilt ?— I believe the plant was less wilted. 

How long ago was that?— It is many years ago. I forget when exactly it was. 

Was it tried in on? year or more than one year ?— I cannot tell yon the details. I know 
that a trial was made and there was that result. 

You cannot then precisely say how this general impression has grown up ? There was an 
experiment made at Dalsingserai many years ago with favourable results. Mr. Davis has 
also examined some records at Pus* which indicate favourable results. We would like to 
know if there is anything m >re than (hat Do you think that what appears to me as rather 
a general impression has any other foundation than these two ciroumstances? — Regarding the 
wilting of the plant there were also certain theories given by Mr. Howard. Recommendations 
were made by him to the planters and have been tried carefully at a number of factories. The 
result of the. e trials h »s been that they have not. home out what he led us to expe< t. Then 
Mr Davis came and looked up the records at Pusa. He al«o visited a number of factories. 
He saw what the result of superphosphate was on other crops. Tie said that there was every 
indication that phosphate starvation and not water-logging was the oausc of wilt Then he 
got the records at Dalsingserai too Mr. Davis will be able to speak about this himself. 

What one has to try to do is to analyse the circumstances b> as to distinguish between 
positive evidence and negative evidence. The fact that the trials of Mr. Howard's recom- 
mendations wer j unsuccessful docs not necessarily prove that phosphates are going to be a 
success? -No. 

It is also possible that there is so nc good in both ? — Very probable. 

If the land w. re properly aerated or drained, t'he plant would then be healthier. That seems 
to be the only conclusion ?— That is reasonable. % 

But aerating the lani^by subsoil drainage or any other form does not necessarily give the 
plant power to resist wilt. There are other circumstances that w<?lnve to take into account, 
namely, sufficiency of phosphate. Bi t with regard to that you wouM like to refer us to 
Mr. Davis ? — 1 think that nr. Davis will be able to speak more clearly about it. 

Are you in a position to give us the essential details of these te.-ts that were made of 
Mr. Howard’s recommendations regarding water lodging ? —There was a trial made at 
Msllaya and the crop wilted badly. It was the worst wilted crop that they got, 

Whatyc.tr ? —This year. A letter came only recently. 

To the Association ?— It came to Mr. Reid. The same man writes that in another place 
where the land is wet and whore he threw the seed broadcast he got a beautiful crop of indigo 
with grass growing all round it. 

You have two cases then - one in which the land was water-logged and tin crop results 
were satisfactory, the other in which the land was properly drained and th" crop, wilted. Aro 
there any other cases in which this has been the experience ?— Mr Reid got similar results. 
His lands got water- logged and they grew satisfactory crops while he has had wilt badly in 
high lan* s which could not possibly have got waterloggen. ' 

Have you got a committee of your Association at a plare where special attention might be 
given to the translation of scientific results into practice ?— We have got what we may call an 
Indigo Committee, and we have got a Sugarcane Committee and the different departments 
have different committees which are expected to look after particular subjects. 

Do they organize any test on a large scale ? — No. The test is left for the research people 
to do. * 

There mu-t be a. little gap between the research worker and the practical man which ono 
wants to bridge. It occurs in every industry tint we know i.f, not only here lut also at home. 
It seems to me that we can bridge that gap by utilizing the forces of both parties. . We might 
then get a little further ahead in the matter of applying scientific research to practical indigo 
growing ?— Yes. 

Would it be possible for your Association to form any committee that will follow up these 
scientific results more closely ?— In the Sir eah reecurch station we had a committee which met 
once a month regularly and constantly discussed all the work that was done and followed it up 
very carefully. But after it closed in J uly 191 4, the work was given up and handed over to 
the Government of India. Since then we have had to depend on casual reports ana there.has boon 
no committee to follow up the work. < 

If you had a committee again, could you get the scientific workers at Pusa to 
meetings and explain the progress they were making in experimental work ?— I think so. * 
before the arrival of Mr. Davis we « formed ours. Ives iuto a committee, what we may call 
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p M to Committee, and Mr. Davis has been regularly attending a'l the meetings. He has given 
up his views and we nave given nun oar views and tuare is more co-orlination now than there 
was previously in connection with any other work, except perhaps at Sirseah where' wefhad a 
special committee and we worked together. * * 

Is Mr. Davis thu only member of the Pu*a staff who has been attending ?— \l r. D vis attends 
regularly. The others do not come in so regularly. Mr. Hutchinson cones in som ‘times and 
we have our yearly meeting to which the Pu ? a scientists come. But that is only once a year. 

Cannot this friendly co-operation be regularized 9 and would it not ho an advantage if you 
»ot the constant attendance of these scientific officers at your meetings ? —We will be only too 
pleased if that could be arranged. It is hardly withii our power to do it. Welwelcomejtheir 
comin H . 

Mr, C. E Low . — Can you give us a list of the names of the members of vour Association 
and a copy of the bye-laws ?— I will send them. 

We had evidence from one of the witnesses to the effect that in marketing indigo no at- 
tempt has ever been made to got into direct touch with individual dyers or dyers* associations, 
nor has tlie help of Government either here or in the United Kingdom been asked to enable 
you to do so. Do you bear out that statement ?— We have never made any attempt to get 
into actual touch with the dyers. Pate indigo was manufactured some years ago and 
attempt was made to sell direct t> the dyers and the dyers took a sample. 

You speak of pooling. Do you refer to pooling of manufacture or of sale ? — Pooling the 
outturn of indigo. The manufactured indig) could be placed in the hands or the selling 
committee so that it could be sold as if for a single interest. 


Do you propose to effect that sale direct or through Calcutta ? — It is under tb* con- 
sideration of the assf.oiatiou. 


Do you anticipate any opposition on th3 part of the Calcutta interests among you tooirect 
selling to London ? — The Calcutta firms who have interests in indigo would prefer to have 
the selling centre at Calcutta. 

What are the reasons of the people who favour direct London connection ? — The homo 
jtuopta would like to have their own marketing for themselves, and there is also the idea that 
higher prices can be got in London. 

You sav that the home proprietors can Io.ik after sales and they claim that bettor prices 
are obtainable in London. Is it the idea that the . .1 utt a profits arc unnecessary and could 
he eliminated ?— The homo proprietors think so. 


You speak about the outturn of the different provinces. What difference in quality is 
there?— The Madras quality is very poor. The United Provinces grow indigo which is 
a little inferior and they get a correspondingly less price 

And how are the United Provinces and Madras indigoes marketed ?— In the United 
Provinces they sell a oertain amount locally. 

To the mills ?— Perhaps to the mills and also to the indigenous dyers and they send the 
rest to Calcutta and their selling channel is much the same as ours in Calcutta. 

And about Madras*? 1 am not sure abc nl it. I think they sell through Messrs. Parry 
& Co. in much the same way. I do not know much about Madras. 

The “ jungle ” market is supplied from Calcutta at present ? — Yes. 

Is the export direct from Calcutta or Bombay ? -I think from Calcutta. It is .cut 
in tlm first place to Calcutta. 1 do not know if it goes across to Bombay. 1 think it is 
most likely shipped from Calcutta. 


Do the planters grow only indigo or do they grow oountry crops also ?-ln the prosperous 
time we Jew practically only indigo and perha) s a Mnall quantity of oats or some crop of 
that Bort. But indigo wsb the principal crop. Now they grow country crops also. 

You say there is a demand for finance not only for indigo lut for other 
mns. Since Row long have industrial concerns m Bihar reached a stage for an effeefave 
demand for tinanoe on anything like a large scale f— So far as we are concerned, only recently. 

Has any attempt luien made to approach the Bank of Bengal or any j^Vhat^was b £ 
a branch here? -Many years ago the Bank of Bengal was approached. Hut *“ 

I came to the country. Of late the Alliance Tank of Simla was approached and they do not 
Beem to be inclined to do anything ufitil after the war. 

Was there any attempt made to approach the Bauk of Bengal in recent times ?-I do 
not think bo. Mr. Filgate may have done so. 

You suggest that a preference for Government nmformsiiegiven ^ y They 

the Empire Would that include synthetic dyes made bjr the Bnt-sh Dyes, Dnmtett f iwj 
would come into our fold. 
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You ask the Commission to tako^ mdcnoe in order to advise on the question of the wilt 
disease in indigo. l>o you not think that there should be some qualified authority to judge 
on this disputed question and give you a definite opinion f — I think so. Doctors are 
differing. 

You suggest that industries, such as oil mills and superphosphate factories, might be 
financed by Government in the first instance and that the factories won Id be in the nature of 
demonstration fac tories ? Do you not think that any other agency is likely to supply the 
capital in such oases ? — I do not think so. Not at present. 

How do you propose that Government should ascertain what the market would be 
for the product ? -1 take it that the Government will go into the question. 1 throw this 
out as a suggestion on account of retaining the oil-cake in the country for the pnrpOBe of 
benefiting tne agriculture of the country. 

Is there considerable difference of opinion as to whether superphosphate is required or 
desirable for indigo under certain conditions ?-r-W ith regard to agriculture generally there is 
no question whatever to my mind about superphosphate being beneficial to orops. As l said 
1 Lave supplied it now for some years and 1 have had the most successful results. If 
superphosphate can be supplied at a cheap rate in this country, it would be very largely 
taken up. 

Could your Association furnish any estimate as to the probable amount of superphosphate 
that would be required by its members ?— If it was made in the country, and it is available 
at a cheap price, I think it would be u^ed very largely. 1 shall have to make an enquiry 
about it, but I think that not only would it be an asset to the planters but it would be a 
very large atset to the cultivating public and especially to the small cultivators. I have sold 
it to small cultivators. 

There is no use in making a proposal of the kind, unless we know exactly whether it 
would be worth while lo put up a factory ? — 1 could get that information a d let you know. 
* But I am quite sure that ij would be very largely taken up if it is sufficiently cheap. 

You might also consider the question whether bone-meal will be sufficient for the 
purpose ?— Bone-meal acts very slowly. 

On what orops ? — On cereal crops. 

Have you tried it on rice ?— No. 

Experience in other countries goes to show that Vone-meal is very satisfactory. It 
seems to be used in the coffee districts of Southern India. Did you try very finely ground 
bone-meal ? — I think there must be sufficient rain to bring the bone-meal to aot. 

It is obviously a case for scientfio research. Are there no bone mills in Bihar so far as 
you know? — No. 

You say that raiyats use some superphosphate and that yon sold some. Did they come 
back for more ? — Ob, yes. They took it in small quantities. 

Do you propose to confine direct Government assistance to the supply of capital to 
demonstration factories ?— Not quite that. Government should .advance money to such 
important industries as the making of super] hospbate and oil oakes on account of their great 
importance to agriculture. I would^not bring oi.her industries under my recommendation 
because other industries have a minor importance and Government perhaps would not be 
justified. But there may be casvs in which Government may think it proper to help any 
industry. 

Have you had any experience of saltpetre manufacture ?— I have done q certain amount 
of trade in saltpetre. 

We had certain evidence from one of the witnesses which went to show that the Nunias 

are prevented fnm carrying on their local business by being compelled by the planters an 

zemindars to perform labour. Have yon any knowledge of such praotice?— Certainly no 
with recant to the planters. It is one of the rules of onr Association that any planter doi g 
co would be turned out at once. But 1 know it i» a very common practice among zemindars 
to do BO. * o * 

Do they compel these men to work for nothing or on unfairly low wages?— I * m 
referring to the practice of taking so much work every year for nothing. 

That is to say, there is a eoston that zemindars work these people for a certain length 
of time every year for nothing. In consideration of what?— In consideration of tneir 
belonging to the tenantry. 

Does it apply to the highor castes ?— It applies generally to the working classes, to the 
labouring classes. t — 


See note below oral evidence. 
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Afs the irai id which saltpetre is obtained ii^Urgo 
patches ?-r-I should say in large blocks, but in scattered pt3o 


blocks, or are they in eoattered 
hes within the blocks. 


At a distance from each -other ? Yes, the blocks would be separated by large distances* 

How inrush have the Nnnias gained in price at whioh they sell saltpetre owing to the 
war ? Are you in a position to say ?-It is rather difficult to say, but it is not very muoh. 

On- what do you base that information?— I buy saltpetre myBelf and I paid a higher 
price than what the local refineries are paying. 1 think practically all the saltpetres collected 
locally by these Nnnias ie brought to me. There may be casos in which some extra profit might 
have been made by them. But talking of the industry as a whole I do not think they have 
got much benefit. 


Who makes the profits, because the rise in prices has be<n very large?— The refineries. 
The iefinerieB are too tar apart for them to compete with one another. 


Could you form an ertimato as to how many there are in the district ? — There is one 
here, one at Pusa and two others. Four, I think, in all. 


They are 15 or 20 miles apart ?— I think nearly that. 


Eon 9 ble Pandit If. M . Malaviya ,— IIow long have you been Secretary of the Planters' 
Association ? — Since January. 

What is the number of factories comprised in the Association ?— About 70. 

What would be the area upon which indigo is grown by the members of the Association ? 
1 find that Mr. Stevenson Moore gives 75,000 sq. miles. Is it larger now or has it contracted r 
The report was made in 1901 ? — 1 would like.to look into the matter. 

Could you give us the figures of the labourers employed ?— It would he such a rough guess 
that it would not be worth giving. 

You say that the members of your Association are European * planters interested in the 
cultivation and manufacture of sugar, the cultivation of indigo, tohaoco and other crops and 
rice milling. Have you any Indian as a member of the Afsociation ? — If they have an Euro- 
pean as manager. There are Indians but they arc represented by their European managers. 

The European manager represents them ? — Yes. 

The proprietor himself does not come ? —No. 

Your rules do not permit it ? — The proprietors do not come. 1 do not think there is any 
mention in the rules. I would like to look up the rules. I would not say anything definite 
about it. 

Have yon any Indian proprietor as a member of the Association? — Yes. 

Who is it T — Babu Kishen Deo Narain. 

He has got a European manager ? — Yes. 

Then that is a condition that the Indian proprietor who wishes to be a member must 
have an Eurojiean manager ?— I should like to look up the matter. 

We would like to have the articles of association of your Association and also the bye- 
laws T— I shall send them to you. 

Are these factories large, cultivating say about 5,000 acres on an average ? What would 
be the average area under their cultivation, roughly ?— There are 70 factories. I should think 
lobnt 1,000 acres. 


What is the number ot labourers employed on an average ?— It is very difficult to say. 
At some periods they are in great demand. At other period* they are not so much wanted. 

I want to havem rough idea ?— I would not like to sny. 

Would it be less than 500 ?— What kind of labourers do you mean ? 

All those who are attached to the factory, who help in the manufacture, the ploughmen, 
fhe cartmen ? — It is not easy to answer. I have got a faotory of my own of about 500 acreas 
and I use very little labour.# # 

What Would be the number roughly ?— I cannot* say. 

lb * a . r aB aware, is there any special arrangement for honsing these men about 

h * — In a large number of cases the factory gives them land and helps them to 

wud their houses ; they live in their own home and they come* and work in the fields, 

u* 
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Is there any arrangement for instructing their children in any way ? I mean for tho 
imparting of elementary instruction f,o them ? — Not so far as I know. 

Ts there any arrangement for promoting their social welfare. Is there anything except 
the faetory labour which brings the labourers and the factory into touch ? — I think there is 
very friendly relationship. 

But is anything done in the way of promoting their social welfare f — Do you mean to 
say getting gramophones and entertainments of that kind. * 

Getting them to attend lectures, religious gatherings and promoting their social welfare 
generally ? — Not that I know of 

You suggest a system of co-operative selling for indigo for all India. Don't you think 
that the at ea is too large for an organization to sell indigo ?— If all India could be brought 
together into one organization, we should then have a better market for indigo. 

Have the manufacturers in other jjarts ,of the country communicated with you and 
expressed a wish for such an organization ?--I have suggested that the Directors of Agriculture 
of provinces might go into the matter and gel reports and then let us know. 

You say that interest and commission charges were high in the case of money borrowed 
from the Calcutta agency houses. What is the average rate?— It was high in the olden 
times. It was 8 or 9 per cent, with a commission of l to 2 per cent, on the gross proceeds for 
keeping the accounts. 

Did you borrow this money from Indian bankers ? — From Europe in agency house. 

You say that most of the factories have now bocome self-contained by glowing other 
crops Do you think that the nted for industrial bank is still mudi felt ?— 1 The factories have 
not been alio to get the finance and they have .had to make themselves self-supporting. If 
there was a local bank they could have borrowed from the local bank and made their working 
more extensive. 

Have you any idea as to what oapital would be needed to start a factory for the manu- 
facture of phosphate ?— I have not gone into the matter. 1 am only throwing out a sugges- 
tion. 

You say that there ir* not a sufficient number of refineries and that these refineries prac- 
tically dictate the price of the crude saltpetre to the Nunias. Has the Government or any 
other agency ever attempted to establish a. co-operalive credit society au.ong these Nunias?— 

I have no information. fl 

Are there not co-operative societies being e.Ublidiid in this district ? — Yob. 

For what purposes ?— For lending money. 

To whom ? — To cultivators. 

Is not money lent to Nunias by the co-operative credit society? — Why not ? If they 
belong to the co-operative c edit society they get money as well as any of the others. 

Would it be lent to thorn for agricultural purposes ? — They could do what they like with 
the money so long as they give sufficient security. * 

Are they able to borrow money when they want ? — So long as they have got security 
behind it. 

If they combine they may have refineries of their own ?— They might. 

llorCble Sir F f H. Stewart , — Are the members of your Association individuals, factories o r 
firms ?— The application comes from tho manager of the factory, who becomes a member. 

Could you tell me a little more clearly what your ideas are about the selling pool ? Do 
you want to approximate to the system in Calcutta in conueotion with the Caloutta tea 
sales ? — 1 do not know what the system is. 

Do you want to revert to the old system of sales ?— There used to be 1 indigo sales which 
were run by private firms of brokers to which buyers were attracted from abroad. That tf 
still going on. 

'Instead of that do you want a central agency under the control of the Bihar Planter 8 
Association ? — Under the control of a small committee so that, we can better market <> u 
indigo and uIbo be in closer touch with the dyers themselves and knpw what they want. 

With reference to the pool, do you think it is any use pursuing the idea unley yon 
get the rest of the indigo-producing districts to join ?— It seems to mo that it « * v * 
important thing to make it a success and to include at any rate the greater part of the mdig . 

Supposing that you can not do this, what then ? — Its success is uncertain and tWjJj 
why I say in my statement that ye should be careful about breaking down existing arflanfr 
jnen^s, 
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Have you approaohed the Government of Indiana the matter ?-The Government o! 
India approve of the idea cl oo-operative Belling*. Wflre really anxious that we should brio* 
thisabout, and we are trying to work it rat. We find nfany difficulties in the w.yand u 
the Indnetnal Commission came along I thougnt perhaps I might get some advice as to how 
we should proceed. 

Have yon written round to the Directors of Agricult-ire in the different provinces T— No. 

With reference to starting oil mills and factories for the manufacture of superphosphates* 
you say that it is most unlikely tlut private enterprise can find the capital required 4 the 
purpose. Hai any scheme been drawn up to your knowledge and put before people f -No 
It is a surmise of mine that capital would not be forthcoming. 

No schemo has bean put forward either in those provinces or in Calcutta ?— No. 


Mr. A- Chatterton.— Wm the oultivatiou of sugarcane developed by the planters here ? — 
I think they have increaeed the area under sugarcane cultivation. 

Has any money been put into the development of the cultivation of sugaro are in any 
way equivalent to the amount of m mey that has been spent on the manufacture of sugar ?— 

Have you been cultivating on indigenous methods, or has there been an improvement in ihe 

methods of cultivation f -l would not quite say that. 1 think that factories have brought 
about a certain improvement in the methods of cultivation. They have got men from other 
countries where the cane is grown and they have introduced better methods of cultivation in 
the factories. 


Are they extensively adopted ? — At the factories only# Drainage has been introduced. 

Has the big cane proved a failure ?— There arc some factories which are still growing 
the thick cane and they must find it pay. * 

You recommend that there should be oil mills started in the districts. Are there no 
oil mills at the present time ? — There is one at Muzaffarpur/ • 

What becomi s of the oilseeds ? — They arc sent to Calcutta and from there exported to 
other countries. 


There must be a local do mind for oil? -Tht?re is a large demand for mustard oil for 
different purposes, Ido not know to what extent castor oil is used. I do not know about the 
marketing of oil. 

s 

Are there no country mills in existence round here ? — Except the village pestle-and* 
mortar kind of mill in which they extract mustard oil from the mustard seed. 

Is it made on an extensive scale ? — Every village has its man (Teli) who extracts oil fo* 
the supply of the village. 

What is your idea? Should Ihese village industries be ousted by big mills? — My 
suggestion is that a vory important feitilizer is leaving the country and it is purely on that 
ground and not with a view to displace any particular industry. 

• 

Yon want more oil-cawc ?— Yes, for the improvement of agriculture generally. 

Will the people be prepared to pay as much for the oil-cake as they do in other 
countries ? — My point is that the sugar factories will buy npa very large quantity of oil-cake. 
The} use a great deal of it as a feitilizer, and if they get it cheaper they would use it more. 

You suggest that a tannery and boot and shoe factory should be started by Govern- 
ment. I simply throw that out as a suggestion. We have the hides and they are all going 
away. It might create a local industry if the raw material could be utilized here. 


Mr, Wilson subsequently submitted the following note with reference to his oral evidence 
regarding the use of superphosphate and bone-meal in Bihar : — 

When I gave my evidence I was asked to enquire and send to the Commission a statement 
showing the quantity of superphosphate and bone-m.ial that would he taken by the members of 
my Association if it was sold locally at rates which were the pre-war rates in England. At the 
tune of giving my evidence we had a rfbte by Mr. W. A. Davis, as well as our own experience, 
recommending* the necessity of applying superphosphate. Since then we hive been told by 
Mr. A. Howard, uf Pusa, that phosphates are not accessary. In consequence of these opposite 
views I have thought it inadvisable to get in and hern! the return*: and would suggest that we 
Jjhld be told by a responsible officer in the Agrioaltural Department which vijw is correct. 

Mr. Howard's opinion is accipted then the need for phosphates would not. exist. The 
experience of those who have tried superphosphates, howeve/, support Mr. Davis' theory. 
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Written Evidence. 

Indigo industry . 

During the past six months I have been engaged in investigating the possibility of 
improving the indigo iaduiUy. The i.nme.liate problem was to enable the mauufac- 
turers to put indigo on the market in the form of a pute containing 20 per cent, or more of 
indigotin, similar to the synthetic article. Experiments hive this seiBon been made at the 
factory of the Hon'ble Mr. D. G. Reid, Belsanl, and a det tiled report of the whole subject 
will be presented to Government shortly : 

Provided that snitablc mixing mtchinery dan be obtained, there should be no difficulty 
during the next mahai in manufacturing indigo pa*te on a considerable scale in one or two 
f actories. The only real difficulty which fices practical working is to ensure that the indigo 
paste does not undergo fermentation or chauge after packing and during transport to 
England. It is impossible to use any of the ordinary preservatives, because they would 
interfere with the use of the indigo in the so-called a fermentation vats ”, but from the 
large scale experiments made this season, it is probable that the addition of oue per oenl 
of soda ash to the paste will prove effective. 

The greatest difficulty next season will be to obtain a supply of suitable oasks or 
vessels in which to pack the indigo paste. Arrangements must be made as boou as" possible 
to organize such a supply. 

I have recommended that Government should continue the work on indigo for a period 
of five years. The analytical and research work can conveniently be carried out in the 
chemic-il laboratories of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pas a, which is in the centre of 
the indigo district of Bihar. Instead of carrying out the large scale experimental work 
in a special experimental factory erected for the purpose, I recommend that it be done in 
existing factories, under a system by which Government initially purchases any special new 
machinery required and gives guarantees against loss to the planters at whoso factories the 
work is oarried out. 

For instanoe, this season tho experimental work on indigo paste was carried out at 
Bclsand factory, and a guarantee given that any actual f loss incurred by the experimental 
paste made being sold at a lower price in L mdou than iu the cake form (the quantities of 
indigotin present being gauged by analysis) woull bj made good. F>r next season's experi- 
mental work I hive recommended that two snitablc types of mixing machiuej be purchased 
by Government and installed in two convenient factories. Should these machines answer 
all requirements they would be taken over by too fa jtorius at their original cost. 

One of the special points to report upon was the possibility of establishing oeutral 
factories for the manufacture of standardized paste. Owing to the local conditions, princi- 
pally the difficulty daring the rains of transporting half-mmuEacturql material to a central 
factory, such a scheme appears imprioMoabie. It should, however, ,be quite possible for each 
factory to manufacture its own standardize i paste under control from a central analytical 
station, established by Government. For the present this analytical station would be fixed at 
Puja, making use of the special stiff which his already been organized for tha work. Later 
on, this staff may require considerable extension. , 

Government, this past year, budgetted Rs 35,000 for indigo research work. This amount 
will cover the cost of laboratory staff, experimental worx and guarantee given to Belsaud for 
paste experiments. f 

Possibility of improving indigo manufacture, 

* 

Evidence is adduced iu my preliminary report that the existing method of manufacturing 
indigo is very inefficient and in most cases converts less than 50 per cent, of the indioaa 
of the phut into indigo. In the present system of manufajture the yield depends mainly on 
the nature of the bacteria which become established iu the steeping vat. As there is no 
chemical or bacterial control,' tho results obtains 1 are yery variable ana uncertain, the yield of 
indigo per 100 raauud* of plant varying widely from factory to factory aud also in the same 
factory at different seasons. I am of opinion that tin average yields would be greatly 
improved and made m >re oertain by selecting the best type of bacteria for use iu the steeping 
vats and inoculating with these at the commencement of the season. Tha Action of the 
bacteria on the plant could be male more uniform and complete By packing the plant 
during extraction between light grids of trellis work, on which the baeteria would develop 
and which would act as centres of propagation. 

There are also other direction^ in which manufacture might be improved— these have 
been dealt with in detail in my report. 
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Indigo disease and (pyd supply* 

The failure of khoonfiet and seed supply of Java indigo by disease has been the greatest 
difficulty in the way of the industry of recent years. In 1911 the General Secretary of the 
Bihar Planters* Association wrote to the Inspector-General of Agriculture, that “ the disease 
this season totally destroyed the khoonti crop of Bihari and had there been no diseasa at least 
10,000 maunds more indigo, valued at say £ 100,000 sterling, would have been made. The 
condition of affairs is most serious and, what is of the greatest importance, the plant that has 
been kdpt for seed gives practically no return *\ Since 1911 up to the present time, the 
disease nearly every year has devastated the indigo crop and the plant showB obvious degener > 
tion in all directions. Owing to the present high price of indigo the losses from disease now 
represent far higher values than stated- above. 

It was suggested in 1914 that the wilt diseas*) is due to water-logging and laok of aera- 
tion, and certain recommendations were put forward that the disease oould be overcome by a 
better system of drainage, by soil aeration, by a thikra ” and that the seed supply could be 
a«ured l>y August sowings on high well drained land. In my report I point out that these 
views do not aecord with facts nor with the practical experience of planters and that the 
practical recommendations put forward have in nearly all oases led to unsuccessful results 
where they have been tried. In Spite of the recommendations previously pat forward, the seed 
difficulty is still acute and large areas have had to bo planted under the Sumatrana plant 
instead of the better yielding Java variety, Bimply because sufficient seed was not available.* 

I bring forward detailed evidence in my rep>rt to show that the “wilt" disease of 
indigo has been due to the fact that most of the soils in Bihar are practically exhausted 
oi* phosphates which are a vitally essential food for such a leguminous crop as in* 
digo. The outbreak on different estates of “ wilt** in 1907 can in fact be correlated with 
the chemical analyses of the soils of indigo factories made at Pu«a in 1907 and as yet un- 
published, which show that in this year the •amount of available phosphate had fallen to a 
dangerously low level Wilt occurred first in soils containing from 0 0002 to 0*0005 per oent. 
of available phosphoric acid, that is an amount l-50th to l-20th of that generally 
regarded as necessary for fertility (0 01 per cent.). When the available phosphate was above 
01)005 per cent, no wilt occurred. Tiio view that phosphate s:,arvation has been the cause of 
wilt is in accord with all the symptoms of the disease. 

I consider that the remedy for the diseases which have so devastated the Bihar indigo 
crops lies in suitable manuring with superphosphate. Not only is snob manuring absolutely 
necessary for indigo but it would probably greatly increase the yield of cereal crops. In fact 
wherever it has been tried experimentally (Dooriah, Dalsingserai, Dholis), such manuring has 
given very large returns, the crops often being doubled. The records of the Pusa experi- 
mental farm whioh have been placed at my disposal by Mr. Henderson, Imperial Agriculturist, 
show t hat doublo crops are obtained by manuring with superphosphate and that the applica- 
tion of other artificial manures, such as sulphate of ammonia and sulphate of potash, does not 
further increase the yield. Green manuring alone frequently .produces poor returns but if 
superphosphate is added the crop is increased threefold. 


Necessity of obtaining cheaper supplier of superphosphate. 

I am of opinion that the crying need of agriculture in Bihar at the present moment is 
manuring with super phosphate. Under existing conditio as due to the war the cost of ^super- 
phosphate is very high and I would venture to bring before the Commission the. necessity of 
obtaining cheaper supplies of this artificial manure. It would greatly benefit agriculture 
in these districts if new superphosphate factories were establish 'd or arrangements made by 
which cheaper an d larger supplies could be obtained from existing factories. 


Scope of Government assistance in the indigo industry . 

Prom the above brief statement it will be seen that the Government can afford valu- 
able help to the indigo industry in the f dlowing directions 

1. In carrying out at Pusa resaareh on the m)fcho Is of improving indigo manufacture 
and cultivation including research on the improvement of seed ; 


2. In enabling factory trials to be carried out in existing factories by guaranteeing 

individual planters against loss and in purchasing the requisite experimen 
machinery on a system wjiich enables the facbmes to t ike over such plant 
should it proW'saooessful ; and 

3. In making arrangements to oreate a central analytical station which will control and 

standardize bho quality of future supplies of indigo put on the market n t 
fbrm of paste. . 

The above statement is necessarily of a very geheral character. The report on my m igo 
Wnr k w h en published will give details. — 

^ a ■Wficiency of seed.” 
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Oil seed, oil-crnufoj and done mil induttruB, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Morshead, CorSmipsioner of the Tirhut Division, in hU recent letter 
No. 5268-J., to the Ilon’ble Mr. R. L. L. Hammond, Secretary to the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa, Financial Department, has, in paragraph 25, drawn attention to the importance of 
local oil milts and superpnosphate factories to the agriculture of Bihar. At the present time 
large quantities of the plant food most essential to the soils of Bihar, viz., phosphoric 
acid are exported from India in the form of oil seeds which are pressed in G;vat Britain or 
foreign countries. In this way the soi Is of India are being stripped of their fertility ' in an 
alarming manner. It appears to me that from the point of view of improving agriculture, 
which is the main industry of India, steps should be taken to consider the possibility of 
introducing modem oil-crushing mills into this country. I must point out that I have had 
no direct experience with the oil pressing industry itself and oan therefore only speak as to 
the influence that such an industry would have in improving fertility. If oil seeds ootild be 
profitably pressed in India on a large scale, the cake obtained as a bye-product would be of 
the greatest value to agriculture either as a feeding stuff for cattle or as a manure. The oil- 
cake would return to the soil a large proportion of phosphoric acid, which at the present time 
is absolutely deficient in the soils of many localities and acts as the limiting factor to tue 
crops. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize the importance of suit able phosphate manuring as a means 
of increasihg the yield of oil seeds of all kinds. The first indication of a deficiency of phos- 
phoric acid in the soil is the falling off of seed supply. Thu* in the case of indigo for some 
years before the “wilt" disease occurred, the yield of Java seed had steadily fallen off in 
successive years from such high values as 15 maunds per acre to 12, 10, and G maunds until 
finally practically no seed at ail could bo obtained and the “ wilt " disease occurred regularly in 
the early stages of growth of the * khoonties \ The experimentslmade with mustard at Daking- 
serai by the Indigo Improvement Syndicate, according to the report by Bernard Coventry 
(1901) showed that the response of the soil “ to the action of superphosphates is marvellous 
and goes to prove that not. only does the crop itself require them but that the generality 
of lands in Bihar are deficient in phosphoric acid". In 1899 with mustard there was an 
increase of 800 per cent., in 1900 of 800 per cent, and in 1901 of 250 per cent, caused by the 
use of superphosphate. The field experiments recorded on page 23 of the report referred to, 
show that the addition of nitrate of soda had very little, if any, effect in increasing the crop 
beyond the level reached by the addition of superphosphate alone. That heavy manuring 
with a superphosphate paid was shown by the fact that the nett profit per aore was greatest 
(Rs. 110) on the plot where superphosphate was most heavily applied (5 cwt. to aore) ; on the 
unmanured field the nett profit was only Rs. 51. 

The possibility of directly dealing in India with bonet by modern methods on the large 
scale so as to extract useful chemical products, such as gelatin, glue, size, etc., and leave the 
extracted bone as a valuable phosphatic manure should be considered by the Commission. 

I have pointed out in an article which will shortly be published in the Agricultural 
Journal of India that the increasing deficiency of phosphate in many Indian soils not only 
causes a diminution in quantity of the crops but also a very serious falling off of quality 
and nutritive value. Thus many rices of Bihar grown in soils lacking sufficient phosphate 
contain about one half the quantity of phosphoric aoid that they should do. In ,some 
eases the value reached approaches what may be called the “ beri-beri " limit, 0*28 per cent. 
A further falling off in quality carries with it grave risks of malnutrition and the spread of 
endemic diseases, such as beri-beri and polyneuritis which are generally associated with phosphate 
deficiency. 

There is no doubt too that the poor cjuality of the cattle in many districts of India and 
the low yield of milk are due to malnutrition owing to a deficiency of phosphate in the soil. 
It is well known that the supply of phosphate in ths food has an enormous effect in increas- 
ing the yield of milk and dairy produce. In view of the fact that agriculture is the premier 
industry of India and that it is undoubtedly suffering throughout wide area# from the strip- 
ping of the soils of phosphates and an insufficient supply of phosphatic manures, such as super- 
phosphate, bone-meal and oil-cake, the necessity of establishing such industries appears to me 
to he of the very greatest importanoe. 

Oral Evidence— 24th November 1916. 

Pmident . — You came out in May, and have thus had about six months only to 
tackle a difficult problem. How long have you agreed to remain ?— I made an agreement 
for a year. I thought it advisable first to look into the situation and see what prospects 
there were, and if necessary, the agreement could be extended. 

You have already recommended that Government should continue the work for a period 
of five years ? — Yes. t • 

Have you any hope that the work will be finished in 50 years ?— I hope that it will he 
possible to make improvements in a measurable period. 

Don't you think that indigo requires continual and progressive scientific and technical 
research, in order to meet the competition that will arise by developments in other pans 
of the world ?— Certainly. 
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And for the rest of India, we shall also want t^s problem considered ? — Yes. 

Yon recommend that there should be a special experimental factory ereoted for the purpose 
of carrying out large scale tests ?— No, I don't recommend that. 

Instead of that you would recommend it being done in existing factories ? — Yes, so far as 
possible. 

In different factories or in some specially selected factory ?— I have been working so far 
mainly in one select' d factory, although a number of trials were made at other factories to get 
ideas of local variations; bat next year it will be best to get preliminary large scale trials made 
in not more than two factories, where considerable attention might be concentrated. It would 
then be a simple matter to extend the results to other factories. 


That refers to this area, Northern Bihar ?— Yes. 

You would not propose to do it in other areas ?— Conditions are so different in other 
districts, more particularly Madras and the United Provinces. * 

Referring to the assertion that the “ wilt ” disease is due to water-logging aud lack of 
aeration, you say that this view does not u accord with the facts, nor with the praotioat 
experience of planters, and that the practical recommendations put forward have in nearly all 
cases led to unsuccessful results where they have been tried. In spite of the recommendations 
previously put forward , the seed difficulty is still acute Wliat recommendations were 
previously put forward ? -That the land should be thoroughly drained, and that aeration 
should he effected by more extensive cultivation ; that thikras (broken potsherds) should 
be applied during cultivation ; and finally that the plant should be Bown for seed in August 
during the rains. Those recommendations have been repeatedly tried during the past two 
years, and with the exception of a few isolated cases, have not shown any improvement. 

Have you a list of the experiments that have been made to test this theory ?— I have not 
got the full list but can cite a number of instances. 

Will yon give us some instances, which are fairly representative, and to some extent 
crucial ? — You can lake the Belsand test by Mr. Reid, the tfalsingserai by Mr. Coventry 
(ho Dooriah by Mr. McKenizo, and the Barah by Mr. Macdonald. Those are the most 
striking instances where the tests have been made very thoroughly and given negative 
results. In all those cases worse results were obtained than in previous years. 

You have looked into the reports of these tests yourwlf, examined them oritieally and 

satisfied yourself that they are a fair test of the proposed methods ?— Yes, I have seen the 
land and also studied the methods applied. There are two more instances, Muktopw. a 
Jitwarpore near I’usa. In all those cases, the methods recommended were adopted and gave 

negative results. 

Do you think that better aeration of the land would give the indigo a chance o^ 

Myexpencncc kOMW^ l f ® considerable time in visiting factories in 

that might throw light on the cause ol the disease I have not Kent diBoased „ 

j- 7i* prt ^ w 

same kind, and I cite particularly some statements of Mr . ^^ Howmds ow F 

says in bulletin 51, “In a field, where candid, 

cultivation was a, ne<ir perfect ton at could e • „ A j “ In plots surrounded by 

leaf fall and wilt began toward, the end oj the eJ ® ng went well till, after the 

trenches where no eerione water-logging ^ and tveT?ery Fov "*»* That 

first cut after which the plant became in Bihar y feite also in this report the 

is a very usual condition throughout all t . j iyo7, the year when wilt 

evidence that was accumulated in reply to a C . U * U1 ' k planters' Association, showing 
v. a. i i l. j t L.WA onolvBod the replies to tiic Din _ T _ .£ +u <iu<ipg 



was in high and light soil whioh was paruwn»«y wd t diseaso 

to my mind, that there is no connection between water-1 g & g 


lie- «w JS ” 

sufficiently conclusive to show that water-logging has nothing wnare 


Whatever the theoretical expectations 

I . . -I ■ • a 1 i.1 1 ntaIo*.lnl 

LQiuntly ( 

Absolutely. 


To whom was your report made ?— It to be transmitted 

London. It is directed in the first instance to the Agriculture. 

to the Indigo Committee. 
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Has that report been put before Mr. Howard ? — I submitted the part dealing with his 
work to him six weeks ago. n 

9 

He lias not given you an answer to these remarks ? — The only answer was that my 
view that wilt was caused by phosphate deficiency did not tally with agricultural experience 
in Bihar. That is an independent proposition which I consider is not proved. All the 
information I have gathered is to the oontrary. He has not given a definite answer to my 
remarks. 

Will his remarks be included in your report before you send it to the London Committee ? 
— I take it that they may be. 

Whose duty will it be to collect Mr. Howard’s opinion on that matter?— I don’t hnow 
at all ; that is beyond my province. 

You say that the “ outbreak on different estates of f wilt * in 1907 can in fact be cor- 
related with the chemical analyses of the soils of indigo factories made at Pusa in 1907, and 
as yet unpublished, which show that in this year the amount of available phosphate had 

fallen to a dangerously low level ". D > you know why these analyses were not published ? 

These analyses were in the samo position as a great deal of the work here. They are collected 
in the archives of scientific institutions and remain unpublished. 

Who made the analyses ? —Dr. Leather, or someone under his direction. I got hold of 
them through the kindness of the officiating Agricultural Chemist. 

Do these analyses show, besides amount of available phosphates, the carbonate of lime in 
the soil ? — In some cases 

Is it a fact that when carbonate of lime increases without phosphates increasing in total 
quantity, that the amount of available phosphates decreases ? — Certainly ; the available 
jjju spbate is measured by the action of one per cent, citric acid on the phosphatic soil. When 
th<ro is a large proportion of calcium carbonate in the soil, the acidity is partially 
neutralized and you gH a smaller amount of the total phosphates going into solution; 
but the u available” phosphate is still determined by that method and the result is an useful 
diagnosis of the phosphates that the plant can actually utilize, because the available phos- 
phate in the soil that can bo used by the plant is determined by the acidity of the soil, 
the aoidity being due mainly to carbonic acid. When you have too high a proportion of 
calcium oarbonate, the natural acidity is diminished so that the fertility is still measured by 
the vbIucb obtained for tho available phosphate. 

But these soils are highly charged with oarbonate of lime ? — Yes. 

And in that case you must have a large quantity of 1 available phosphate to counteract 
the carbonate supply ?- -Certainly. As iny own experiments have shown, superphosphate does 
not attack caloium carbonate. If you add superphosphate t > tho soil, it is completely 
" available/' so that the whole of the phosphate can be utilized for the plant. Superphosphate 
has been applied in Bihar in only a relatively few instances ; for instance, at Dalsing- 
serai, Dholi and Dooriah, but in every case it has given ample returns and in fact the 
greatest profit has been made on the most heavily manured plots. 

But the experiments made at 'Dalsingserai were made on mustard 'r — They were made 
on all crops. The mustard results were however the most striking. » 

Are you confident that experiments made in mustard and other orops apply also to 
indigo ?— I think there is no doubt th$t indigo would be greatly benefited by toe use of 
superphosphate. 

You have no definite proof that the application of superphosphate would enable the 
indigo plant to withstand wilt Experiments have been made in the past jrith superphos- 
phate only in one ease, but this year experiments have again been made at Dalsingsarai, 
and there is an enormous difference between plants treated with phosphates and those 
which have not been treated. This difference is both in quality and growth. 

What do you conclude from that one experiment at D&lsingserai ? — They made 
experiments three years ago and were treating the indigo crop with different manures to 
enable seed to be obtained, and the only successful plot was the superphosphate treated 
one. They related the same experiment this year and the results look very promising 
already. * * 

The plants have not reai hed the seeding Btage vet ?— No, only the flowering stage, 
but the flowers look very healthy and very little wilt has occurred. ' All the otjter plots died 
out, but there has been very little wilt on the superphosphate treated one. m 

t t 

You think there should be further experiments made before one is justified in assuming 
that phosphates will enable indigo to withstand wilt ?— Experiments are being made this 
year on several estates. Where they can get hold of -superphosphate they are using » 
on my recommendation* * 
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Is it corieot to say that wilt diseaso is unknown Java ? — I believe ^ ^ 

. “.“T . of T y° ur inform, tion?-I bm m a letter from the Director 

of the Botanical Institute in Java. He states that wilt has never been known in Java. 


Are any of the facts connected with the condition of the soil in Java of a nature to 
cnab.e yon to account lor I his difference? -Probably the Java toil is suftioiently iinpiegna* 
ted with phosphates I have no actual analysis of the soils. 


Mr'.C.E. low -Has wilt been known in theUnited Provinces and Madras?— Not so 
far as lean ascertain. I have not gone into the question very thoroughly, beoausc 1 have not 
come into contact with any growers though 1 have had some letters from planters. 

You are not proposing to take up research in Madras ami the United Provinces V— Not at 


Taming to tho question of making this jKiste, how far will the ]>astes of different con- 
cerns differ in value from the dyer's poiut of view?— There will he a certain amount of 
difference between the pastes, but the main ffatmo in the dyeing value of tho indigo is tho 
percentage of indigotin. As in the dry material there may be a difference, say, betwoi u 5U and 
M) per cent. of indigotin, you get in different pastes a certain variation due to the presence 
of different kinds of impurities. The proportion of impurities would be slightly variable. 


Would that make any difference from dyer’s point of view? — Not much difference, 
because it will be sold on the percentage of indigotin. 


You speak of the outbreak, on different estates, of wilt in 11*07, as a fact which can bo 
correlated with the chemical analyses < f the soils of indigo factor ie made at Pusa in 1 907, 
and as yet unpublished, which show that in thU year tho amount of available phosphate had 
fallen to a dangerously low level Wilt occurred in certain soils very muoh more than in others ; 
did the phosphatic content of the soil differ » from year to year ? — Tho available phosphate 
differs considerably. The amount present is determined by the bacteriological activity in the 
soil. The amount, of phosphoric acid the cssentul ]>oint w ih reference to these Bihar soils, is 
nol only extremely low, but, the total t{ phosphate 9 \ with few exceptions, is below 0*1. percent. 
It is having its effect not only on indigo but on other crops. Bice grown in Bihar frequently 
contains less than half the amount of phosphoric acid that normal rice contains. 


It is a very imporiant matter from the point of view of nutrition. The cattle of 
Bihar are generally undersized and bad milk-producers. At Lhi^a many years ago they had 
a (ioverument horse-breeding establishment which failed because they could not breed horses 
with properly formed bones. There was also much nervous disease. That is the natural 
soquenoe of the defieieiuy of phosphates in the soil. 

You speak of the necessity of obtaining cheaper supplies of phos| hates. You cannot 
form any estimate of the amount that would bo laken up, or the cost under normal conditions 
of local manufacture V — I don’t know thsent of r i\v materials out here. It is u question 
of the supply of raw material, e.g., rock phosphates 

I)o yon think a suLstenti.il reduction could be mado by using local bones ?— I Bbould 
think so. 


Mr. A. Chatter ton .— Would bone-meal he of any u<e as a substitute for super phos- 
phides Not in most rases phones pern* w’tbout treatment with sulphuric acid. ^ Dissolved 
bones or burnt, bones contain insoluble calcium phosphate They could probably be app iec 
biu'ce.ssifully in the case of rice crops. Superphosphate in tho case of lieo crops wou 
probably not be economical. You would have a highly toluble form which would he lost m tuo 
water which is in excess in rice cultivation. In (he case of rice, crushed bo.ies wou i >e 
very serviceable as a manure, but for ordinary dry lands, superphosphates wou l c 
best form. 

There is a certain amount of experience to show thai although supci ph < > * pliatf s a ro 
more soluble, yet finely crushed bones do produce the same effect andremim m h. hoi 
a long time ?- In certain Boils where you have a targe amount or organic ma er ‘ rapi i y 
decomposing, the finely ground bones can be converted into the soluble mm. 
wises in which ground bones give tho same results as superphosphates are rare. 

made* in this direction here with ground 


Is it woith while having any experiments 
bones?— 1 should think it jould pay. , 


, Pretidenl.— Ha vs they not done anything at Pa* ?~They have, m a ruin, only applied 
phosphate in the form of superphosphates j nob, I believe, m the form uE gio i 

I/- A / I* 1 ! » UM __ .1 _ - U Oil llltf ftMlt DllfltO ! WllV llOt 40 


— WllV do vou make up a 20 per cent, paste ; why not 40 per tent. 

*:.»» ===rJ! WV? —H* A-?. 


Mr, A. ChfUeilon, 

! >r “'we unu-wtmwd than 20 per aenfcJ-Tbe Uimmiiy wun "“'rALT^r/Vronortion 
impossible to make paste much stronger than 20 per cent, on amount of ! JKjrf 

impurities ia it. Twenty per cent, is the limit winch is detorunued by the nadm^ot 
inixnig. If you press the indigo paste in the press to a greater exten , 
tel it could not be easily mixed. 
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What is the possible percentage iq the case of synthetic indigo ? — Probably 30 to 85 per 
cent, but not much beyond that, otherwise it gets too thick to mix. It is a question of 
mechanical mixing. I made a number of trials in that direction to determine the highest 
concentrated natural paste that could be made, and I found that with the present degree of 
purity, one could not expect to get more than a 20 to 25 per cent, paste. The synthetic is put 
on the market in the form of 20 per cent, paste. 

President , — Is it your considered opinion that the indigo industry here has a real 
prospect of facing competition with synthetic indigo, when priceB are restored to their pre- 
war conditions ?— I think conditions arc highly favourable. It should be possible to improve 
the methods of manufacture so that oonsi lerably higher yields of indigo are obtained. That 
is a bacteriological question on one side. It should he possible) to introduce chemical improve- 
ments also, but at the present' moment there is little doubt that, by the use of selected types of 
bacteria, the output of indigo would be nearly doubled. I have seen several instances which 
show that very definitely. When you get the conditions in the steeping vat, the yield is 
double the average of that existing in Bihar. 

Double on the total or double only at the beginning of the season ? — 1 have had cases in 
which one factory and its out-works working the same plant have got results differing through- 
out the season to the extent of 100 per cent. In one case you may got a yield of eight seers 
of indigo per! 100 msiunds of Sumatrana plant, and in the out-works, working the same plant, 
you get a yield of 1 4- 1 0 seers. The lower yield is somewhat below the average thr ughout 
Bibar. When high yields arc once obtained at the commencement of the season they are main- 
tained for a long period. The high results have been exceptional, because probably they have 
had in the vatB an exceptional type of bacteria. 

Even there, there was no discriminating cultivation of bioteria?— It was purely acci- 
dental; that is the great difficulty at the present time when manufacturing. The bacteria 
probably vary widely from factory to faotory,. and according to the nature of the bacteria 
established early in the season, the results throughout the season are determined* 1 have some 
instances where with quite healthy and good plant planters have obtained only two seers of 
indigo per 100 mannds, which is a quarter of the average yields 

Most of the results of planting in this district seem to be the result of accident. Have 
yon followed the researches by Messrs. Rawsou, Bcrgtheil and Bloxam, and arc you quite 
satisfied that they paid no attention to the bacteriological side ? — Y«s, I am pretty certain. 

And you think that that was the fundamental omission that they made ? — Yes. 


Jlfr. A. Howard. 


Witness No. 61 . 

Mr. A. Howard, Imperial Economic Botanist, Puna. 


Written Evidence. 
L— Introduction. 


My personal knowledge of the industries of tliiB country is oonfmed to one only— 
Agriculture, which is and must remain for many years to come India's greatest industry. 
For the last eleven and a half years I have been engaged in investigations relating to the cropH 
of India at Pusa in Bihar and also at Quetta in Baluchistan. ■ In addition to a long scientific 
training, 1 have devoted a considerable amount of attention to practical agriculture. 

II.— Technical aid to industries , 


1. Toohnic&l aid in 
general. 


In four cases, the investigations carried out at Pusa and at Quetta have materially benefited 
industry. In every instance, it is certain that without Government assistance these resulti 
oould not have been obtained either by the trade or by the people of India. 


Wheat . — Up to the year 1905, the varieties of wheat grown for export were types with 
soft grain which yielded yeak flour and which did not mill well. It wap booh found thaf ft 0 
more valuable strong, free-milling wheats could be grown in all parbB ' of India under nil 
conditions of cultivation; that rust-resistance and high yielding-power could be combing 
with good grain qualities and that the types most in favour with the European millers wow 
those most liked by the people. Suitable varieties were selected for the various wheat tracts; 
schemes of eeed distribution were organized with the assistance of Officers of the Proving 
Agricultural Departments and shipments have beon placed on the English market w^ 
the object of bringing the new wheats to the notice of tho trade. Efforts are now bej< 
made systematically to replace the whole of the wheats of the alluvial traots of «the Unit* 
Provinces by Pusa 12. From numerous crop returns on cultivators’ fields, it is estim* 
that tho replacement of the local kinds by Pusa 12 will result in an immediate 
increment of £7,000,000 in the United Provinces alone. The potential value of one s*P* 
of the wheat investigations at Paisa can therefore be estimated at at least £10,000,000 a r[ 
Pusa wheats are replacing the local kinds in every wheat-growing province in India inclurfW 
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the North-West Frontier Province, a result which moves that ;» _«j, *v • , 

for numerous experiment stations! all over India doud^similar work AU'fhtT-" n ° BMd 
are a few good stations adequately staffed aid equip^f. • ' ^ “ neC " Mry 

Tobacco , — When the Peninsular Tobacoo Comnanv . n.. ., 

was found that tibe local product was not suitable anfthat a SvJ ty^Je oFtobi ‘insured 

wh 10 h, when cured in the ordinary way possessed an improved texture and colour. A?ter 
(•nnsiderable amount of work, i mufali a fvna , . . . /1AW,r 


, ^California of India. Tt is possible to grow grapes’ and other 

fruits in the Guetta Valley which compare favourably with the produce ofany part of the 
world. Adequate railway facilities existed, but the metoods of packing were deplorable The 
Local Government realized this fact and some years ago pressed for a Fruit Experiment 
Station under expert supervision. This was grated by the Government of India immediately 
suitable arrangements could be made. Improved methods of packing fruit were soon devised 
and brought to the notice of the trade. A supply of improved boxes and crates as well as 
packing material were purchased by Government and sold to the dealers. The sales rapidly 
increased and in 3910 over Rs. 5,000 worth of boxes were sold and at leatt fifty rer cent, more 
could 1 ave been disposed of had the stock been larger. This result is the product of several 
years of work and of experiment. No fru it trader could possibly have spared the time and 
money necessary for such an investigation. Now that grapes can be packed and sent without 
damages to distent markets, like Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, the number of’vineyards in 
Baluchistan is bound to increase and more money will flow into the country. 

Drainage .— The producing power of tho land in Bihar can be materially increased by th 
Pusa method of surface drainage. This is beipg taken up on the estates with very satisfactory 
results. The system was discovered in connection with work on tho inheritance of quantitative 
characters in tobacco in which it was essential to remove all disturbing factors, such as soil- 
erosion and local water-logging during the monsoon. Here an investigation in pure science 
led instantly to what has turned out to bo a new system of agriculture. 


I consider the continued existence of institutions of the character of the Imperial Institute 2 . Beararoh abroad, 
in London is harmful to the development of India. I have now been engaged in research 
wo! k ill agriculture for seventeen years— three in the West Indies, three in England and eleven 
in India, and in no single instance havcll derived any assistance from tho published work of the 
Irnpci ial Institute. As far as I can ascertain, this organization attempts to act as a middleman 
or broker between the investigator inAhe Colonies and India and firms and trade experts in 
England. In my investigations on wheat, tobacco, fibre plants and fruit, I have found! it 
necessary to work with trade experts like Mr. Humphries and with shipping Arms- like Messrs. 
lUlli Brothers. This direct association with the trade has been of the very greatest use to me 
and I have derived considerable advantage from it, which oonld not, I feel sure, have been 
obtained had I made use of the Imperial Institute as an intermediary. All research i^ork 
should be dor e in India itself where the local conditions can be studied on the spot. Any 
work done in London on Indian products is, Lnonsider, a great mistake. The only way in 
which England can help India in these, respects is in the training of investigators. Any 
interference with Indian tfork bv Advisory Boards or Committees in London is, 1 feel sure, 
bound to fail. In research Vork generally, and particularly in research work of an applied 
character, Government ^should follow the maxim that the man is everything. Once the 
right men are found and! provided with the necessary means, everything else will follow. 

On the other hand, ho amount of organization and supervision by Committees will ever 
produce useful work outtif inedioeritieB however numerous these latter may be. 

111.— Assistance in marketing product*. 

In marketing improved agricultural products like wheat and cotton, the trade can readily be 
made use of and there appears to be no need for the creation of any new machinery. Messrs. 

Ralli Brothers are giving their organization free of charge in placing Pass. 4 and Pusa 12 on 
the English market. This arrangement is working very satisfactorily and has the additional 
advantage of bringing the now wheats to the direct notioe^f one of the most important 
baying agencies who will hereafter handle the trade. 

I V Organisation of technical* and scientific departments of Government . 

The impetus given to research and development in India by the Government of 
Lord Curzon has undoubtedly borne fruit and has proved of the greatest value to the country. 

At the same tune, signs a>e not wanting that the movement now needs direction and that the 
various Apartments dealing with research and the opening up of the oountry should be brought 
together and that India should be regarded as a vinole. There is a danger of Iosb of energy 
and efficiency mainly from the following causes 


(a) The clash of Imperial and provincial interests. 

(&) The conflict of research and teaching in applied work. 
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1. Need of nn 
Imperial policy iu 
development work. 


2. Conflict of 
tpnohing aul rwearoh 
in applied work. 


1. Indian Bcienae 
Congrces. 


It is projjosed to deal with these tw^ 


matters in order. 


In all matters connected with t&ch Mibjects ns the commercial aspect of crop improvement, 
a well thought-ont Imperial policy is lequiied. The province is in no sense a commercial agri- 
cultural or industrial unit. The dominating trade factors in the case of exported agricultural 
products like wheat are the largo ports Karachi, Calcutta amh< Bombay. The wheat areas 
which supply these ports do not depend on Provincial bounding at all, but on the railway 
systems. To obtain the best price for any improved product like wheat or cotton, two 
things arc necessary — the pr ducc must he true to grade and there must be an adequate 
supply. If these conditions are not fulfilled difficulty s will aris *. To quote a single example- 
wheat exported from India should be white in colour end it should either b^£frce-milling 
or soft. A mixture of both types would not fetch a higher price than soft wheafejand it may 
even fetch less. If in improving the wheat crop, two provinces shipping tu'^jih same port 
were to distribute wheat* which do not. grade together, serious harm, to* India "would result. 
The province distributing low Quality wheat would prevent the oner, distributing high quality 
grain fetching its proper price. Such action would rob the cultivator' slid also harm tho trade 
internes. Similar considerations apply to all exported product* in whieh quality is concerned. 
All schemes for crop improvement and seed-distribution havo therefore a very definite and 
a very imj>ortant Imperial aspect. Small areas of improved crops dotted here and there are of 
little value to the country. The trade requires large supplies of material of the same general 
type. The only way to meet these requirements when improving the crops of India is to have 
a clearly expressed Imperial policy. All research work should therefore be directly under the 
Government of India. The work among the cultivators should be under the Local Govern- 
ments. 


The rival claims of research and teaching on the time of the individual and on the aims 
of an institution constitute, in iny opinion, a very serious danger. Whatever may be said for 
education, the faot remains that any attempt € to combine teaching and research in 'applied 
science in India is certain to fail and to fail miserably. Applied m-careb : is a -very different 
thing from research in pure science which can bj done in a laboratory ani-qffcCn put aside for 
a time. In spheres of work like the improvement of crops, any gucoessfui investigation 
involves both science and practice and besides is most time consuming and laborious. Any- 
thing less than the whole undivided attention of the investigator is useless. To expect 
any one to give half his time to research and half to teaching and to accomplish anything 
useful in both these lines of work is to ask for the impossible. Nevertheless, many people 
holding responsible positions in all parts of the British Empire, have been in tho past exeeed- 
ingly prone to fall- into this mistake. lLv^nt events, however, have done much to show very 
clearly how greatly the Empire lias lost loth in wealth and in prestige by the neglect of 
research. In view of ihe reconstruction which must inevitably follow the war, it is the duty 
of every 4nve8ti gator to press tho claims of research work as a profession by itself and to 
insist 6u the f inure complete separation, in applied science, of teaching from research. 

‘F-'—Ttecruilment o£ investigators. 

At present, tlijp/reoruit-mont of research workers for India is somewhat defective. Men are 
either brought out to eomc service or art; for special posts. In all oases, the appoint- 

ment is for life .and the pension ottered is one of the inducements. This system has 
two disadvantages. '*! it the first place, unsuitable men are often confirmed, with the result 
that development, in that particular branch is postponed-, fdr a generation. In the 
second place, India offers no opening for short-term men who would be willing to 
work for live or ten yean before settling down in England. In research work, the 
man counts fof much more than tho organization to which ,be belongs. Only a few men 
are needed, but they must be the very bc-t. The country can afford to pay well for good 
men and there should be a system by which the field Of selection can be widened. One 
method- is to appoint men for short periods, say 6 years on high pay, and to offer still 
higher pay for the -second 5 years, and so on. In this way, Government could pay me n what 
tlwjy are worth nnd so would attract talent to the country. Many men who would hesitate 
to leave England for good might readily give their services to India for 5 or 10 years. 


Fl.—Some minor matters . 

In concluding thfs memorandum, I should like to record my opinion on three minor 
matters which come within the^oope of the IudustriaJ Commission f and are referred to in the 
paper of‘ questions. 

It is too early to point to any very definite rosutys obtained by this Congress as it has 
only been in existence for three years and like all other movements has had to fa*! its way and 
to acquire experience. The third meeting held at Lucknow last February was very successful 
and the general feeling expressed was that* the future success of this movement is assured. 
The advantages of such a meeting in India, where workers often labour in isolation, aw-“ 

(1) the breaking down of departmentalism by the meeting of scientific man from all services \ 

(2) free discussion of the papers reajl ; (3) the interest aroused iu the public by the lectures 
and notices in the newspapers. 
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Qneof the gnat disadvantages uqder whiqh scientific work in India labours is the 2- Stnpy of lottift* 
narrowness of its outlook. Men are taken from English Universities and transplanted as it method, ‘ 
werq in India. Things are therefore apt, fa run in gloora and there is apt to be a want of 
frediness m the joint of view. This pan be got over by eaoouraging the invest J gators to 
spend a portion of their leave in foreign countries for the purpose of seeing how ihingf are 
done elsewhere after which they are likely to get new points of view. T° bring this about, 
the leave roles and the study rules need to be made more elastic. On one ocoasion, it was 
necessary for me to ask for three weeks' deputation in England so as to lengthen the privilege 
leave due sufficiently to carry out some investigations. The necessity for this request arose 
from the fact that 1 had lost part of my leave on account of a serious illness. This small 
concession which has led to most important developments in my work on wheat was only given 
after four official interviews, two in India and two in England. The expenses to which I 
was entitled jn England only paid a small fraction of the cost, of the work. 

India now possesses some very useful reference libraries but the contents of each are not a. Befertnoi Ufa* 
sufficiently well known outside the department concerned. The most important portion of 
these libraries is the bound s°ts of periodicals dealing with the vprious branches of pure and 
applied science* , I suggest that the Board of Scientific Advice should take up the preparation 
and annual revision of a catalogue of the periodical literature of the various libraries in India. 

A worlter could then in a few minutes ascertain whether any original paper exists in India or 
not. In some oases, he could consult the paper while on tour, in others he could obtain a 
typed copy for a small fee from the library in question. The issue and revision of such 
official catalogues would not be a difficult matter. It would b? of great use to many 
workers. 

In somp cases, the library of a Government institution is split up into sections and any 
worker or visitor cannot consult the whole of the literature on any branch in the general 
library. This is a great drawback. A rule should be made by Government abolishing 
sectional libraries and concentrating all the Jjooks and periodicals in jibe general library of 
its variow research institutes. Any books* in daily use in the various laboratories should be 
duplicated in the' general library. 


Wxtkkss No. 68. 


Hqn'blts Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, B.A., LL.B., Zamindat ani Vakil , Muzaffarpur . 


Writtkn Evjdknok. 

The principal Industrie* of NorA Bihar are mainly agricultural. Indigo, sugar, tobacco 
and saltpetre are the four great industries of North Bihar I will not dwell on indigo d*r D*ark* Natk. 
industry as the Indigo Planters’ Association and its members arc the best persons to give 
evidence about it. Similarly the sugar industry will be best dealt with by gentlemen who 
have got sugar factories. # T 

A sugarcane selecting station has been made at Sipaya. Similar stations might be mad® 
in other mats of the province. My suggestion is that Government should start suga 
iJoZ iHonneotion with the sugarcane sefecting stations both for the purpose of education 

Tho tobacco industry *will be best represented by the directors of the g^J®**";, 
faotorv at Monghyr. But with regard to this industry I beg to suggest that Government 
sDbie steSto teach the proper ouring of tobacco and ite roUing into rigars and o.garettes 
atiS toEr K rewing centres. At present .post of us who are epgsgef in the cultivation 

Tobacco ouring and cigarette making should be introduced as a cottage industry. There 
wide field for it in this province. . , _ n 

The saltpetre industry is another great industryof North Bihar. liwm 
an extensive scale and was a very flourishing one. The » . g gc ^ pti( j together 

which is collected from oldas also from existing vt lage ■ i crude aaltpetre from 

in small quantities by Nunias who are very poor. Th . .. .. muc h purer grade 

such Village earth ; tbi*is purchased b ? the rehnen • prepa« fre« > . the 

for export. These refining factories still follow the oU m«, an^av^ot fajen 
the new method and apparatus for refining the crude sa tpetre which is described 

in the chemical section *f the Agricultural Research l nrtitn^at Puw, any m^ is 

I"-”" 

l*qt no enquiry haq been held up-to-date. ^ 
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1 would be wanting in my dnty if I were not to state that there is a universal feelUJg in the 
])rovincethat the Bihar School of Engineering should be raised to the status of a Central Institute 
with sections for (a) civil engineering, (6) mechanical engineering, (e) educational engineering 
and (d) industrial chemistry. There is also a universal desire that there should be an artisan 
school in connection with tlhe Bihar School of Engineering and in all important towns. The 
Greer Industrial School at Muzaffarpur should be raised to the status of a well-equipped 
industrial and technical school. There should also be a school for imparting training in 
tanning, as large quantities of raw hides are available here which are imported to other 
places for want of necessary skill and enterprise. Such schools might with advantage be 
opened at other snitable centres from which there is a large expert of raw hides. 

I also beg to suggest that fullest advantage should be taken of the Tata workshop, the 
railway workshops and the canal workshops for training as apprentices and for employment. 

A list should be made of all engineering, mechanical and electrical firms on the Bihar 
and Orissa Government contract list and an undertaking should exist with those firms for 
taking apprentices from Bihar and Orissa. f 

The future of br&BB and bell-metal ware is seriously jeopardised by the introduction of 
enamelled ware. Si wan, in the Saran district, is famous for its metal works. It is high 
time that we should locally introduce the teaching of enamelling so that the Thatterae 
(as artisans following this craft are oalled) may fall back upon the enamelling industry. It is 
industrial chemistry and it might be very well included to be taught as one of the subjects 
in the Bihar School of Engineering, 

The tusser industry in Bhagalpur is a promising industry and if arrangements are made 
for its improvement and expansion there are great possibilities for it. 


Lastly, I beg to submit that the Bihar Government should encourage all local industries’ 
which either in their present state will supply Government needs or when improved are 
expected to do so and the Government should make a list of all such industries and always 

give preference to them in the supply of Government needs and requirements, 
c 

noanotel aid to I have found that great difficulties are experienced by the starters of industries in raising 
indiiatnal capital. Even the small Button Factory of Mehsi which is a promising industry is not 

•tfteipnttfli making sufficient progress owing to difficulties in the raising of capital. There is a 

genoral air of mistrust and people are most unwilling to advance money jbo industrial 
enterprises. Mr. Bose’s Cutlery Factory at Muzaffarpur, and Mr. B&santi Charan Sinha's 
Mango Preserving Company have all, more or less, experienced such difficulties. The 
capitalists are shy of advancing any money to them aifd the public are equally reluctant 
to buy shares in such concerns and companies. This difficulty can be removed only 
when these industries are finanoed by industrial banks supported by Government. There 
ought to be a great industrial bank in each province with its branches in every district* 
Their operations should be supervised by experts api»ointed by the Government. It should 
be the business of the banks to advance loans on the security of industrial plants and 
on 6toeks and shares. The number and scope of the co-operative credit banks should be 
increased. As one of the Directors of the Central Co-operative Credit Bank at Muz&ffarpur, 
1 have found that the scope of these banks is limited and should be widened. The Govern- 
ment should introduce a system of audit of accounts of industrial* banks. In my opinion 
Government should help new business enterprises of approved character by guaranteeing divi- 
dends for a limited period. Money grants-in-aid and the supply of machinery and plant 
on the hire-purchase system may be made to encourage cottage industry. The Government 
might also provide part of the share capital of business enterprises. 

The Government might also lend services of experts to private companies. The 
Government expert should help the industrial bank in finding out whethf r any particular 
industrial enterprise was a sound one. The Government might also aid existing industries 
as well as new industries by granting loans at a nominal rate of interest and even 
without interest rtpivable on easy terms. 


rianeeriBfr of 
Industries. 


Trtinisf of lubaur 
Sad ■sperriiion 


I am strongly of opinion that pioneer factories should be established by Government 
They should be introduced after careful expert examination and where private capitalist^ 
will not undertake the work, they should be made over to companies or private person 
as soon as they have fulfilled the "objects for which they were started. They should b e 
run oh sound commercial principles. Where possible the factory (should be placed unde* 
a Board of Directors comprised of persons engaged in commerce and industry. Inquiry 
should be made as to the industries to be taken up. In my opinion it would be well 
to introduce the manufacture of glass and paper in this province. ^ 

In my opinion all industrial schools should be under the Department of Industarfes. Th® 
present arrangement by which the Principal of the Bihar School of Engineering in tni 
province is ex-officio Inspector of Technical and Industrial Schools is very defective. ^ He naj 
not got sufficient leisure to look after them. I am strongly of opinion that all technical ana 
Industrial schools should he removed ^frora t^e oontrol of the Director of Public Instruction* 
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There is no provincial organisation in this province for the development of industries 
other than agricultural. A Committee on Technical* and Industrial Education was held at 
fUnchi in June 1811 but no practical effect seems to h*ve Been given to the recommendations of 
that Committee. I am strong! y of opinion that there Bhould be in this province a Department 
of Industries under a Director of Industries to deal with purely industrial questions, and the 
functions of this department should include (1) the introduction of new or improved methods 
and processes," (8) the carrying out of investigations and experiments, (8) the development of 

selected industries and (4) the organization of industrial and commercial exhibitions. 

• 

There should be an industrial museum and bureau of information under the Department 
of Industry for tbr supply of information and advice to the public on all industrial and 
commercial matters within the province. 

The Director of Industries should be an expert in industries and commerce and should be 
a man of business aptitude and capacity He should be a whole time man and should have 
experts in various industries under him. There should also be a committee of experts to report 
on the possibilities of new industries and the improvement of existing ones. 

I am of opinion that a Board of Industries should be established in preference to an 
Advisory Board. The Board should have executive powers with budgetted funds. Two- 
thirds of the members of the Board should bo non-ofticials. The Board should wmsist of 
employers, men of business, and men interested in technical and industrial education. The 
Director of Industries should be a member of the Board. 

I am also of opinion that there should be an expert to go to existing centres of minor 
industries, including carpentry, smithy and pottery, to reform the existing workshops, to 
introduce new and improved implements and generally to make all efforts to raise .the 
industries to a higher status and to give necessary teaching for the purpose. The expert 
should also try to introduce the co-operative system amongst the workers and to find a market^ 
for the articles turned out. 

I am very much interested in the weaving industry and consider that there are great o«nl> 
possibilities for its. xpausion and development in this province. A weaving college should 
he established at some snitalde place which should teach weaving, f uhoo £ 

designing, dealing with all cotton, woollen, and mixed fabrmsand there 
at different centres all under the supervision of the Principal of the College. Students should 
b* paid by piece work and not givon stipends except under special circumstances. 

The number of weavers in this province is very large and if propw efforts are to 
train these weavers and to supply them with capital at a cheap rate of '"ter^ gr«d multa 
are likely to follow. The weavers jire generally poor agriculturists who supplement t 
inoome by weaving. They still follow old and antiquated methods of weaving and have 
S te y im^ methods of weaving owing to ft* dense £■£ 

Small weaving factories should be established at suitable centres ug P 

and the Government should have some pioneer weaving factories. No B0 ° T n " ^S would 
that these factories are successful they will have factories of time own. These fact nee worn^ 

not require much capital and the only thing notary* ;“veTttot thT are . 

tSLrtft FiES •* 

province. 

Okax Evidence, 25 rn November 19 HI. 

when it became a success, it was sold to a company. I don t J^whow tar ^ ^ 

\ correct, but if Government actually shows any ^ ^ h w to t ^e people that it is 

xporta advise them to be successful, and if they open it ana snow w ™ 


is correct, but if liovommemi actually buvwd ; ".."I J'j ^ ih« nannle that it is 

exports butuq vuuiu wv * _ . 

really successful, the people will at once take it up. 

loot* tht yoowoold like to ” 

J ,«p«r f.otorks in Botg.1 »nd the United ^ factoriM to compete wit. them 

rious places. Do you mean ti lat Government should start onl/demonstration 

or do sod 
factories 


Do,.. « tb oo T .. r .; «■» ^r«r, r.r, r s«.o.t»ti». 

or do something which tllese factories don t do ? * t meg _ ^gre should he large 

factories won? do. It must be conducted on ^’J'X’leb Sss. At Patna we have 

manufactured at Patna itself. • . n f stories to be established 

May I take it that your ideas of pioneer &2tor»s^th ghoul(1 be trained? 

by Government, in which workmen and f J training school, hot my idea 

It is to be a trailing school for wori^en?-It *ouW as ^ .urted by private 

is not that of a training school. l*t us have the factone* jus 
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industry. The Government will start on$ and there apprentices will be attached to enable us 
to learn business. % 1 

President . — That will be a demonstration factory, because if it is started under 
commercial conditions it will be bankrupt in a short while." 

Mr. A, Chatter ton. — You are of opinion that there should be a Director of Industries to deal 
with oertain matters including the introduction of new or improved methods and processes to 
carry out investigations and experiments, develop selected industries and organize industrial and 
commeieial exhibitions, aid alongside this Government Department you are of opinion that a 
Board of Industries should be established, and that that Board should have executive powers 
with budgetted funds, i.e., you are going to have two organizations working side by side. Who 
is going to control the executive work of the Board of Industries that you want to have 
appointed ? —I hive proposed that the Director of Industries would be a member of the Board. 

But if the Director of Industries is going to carry on the work of his own department 
who is going to carry on the work of the Board of Industries ? — The Director of Industries 
will have certain executive powers no doubt. 

Under the Board ? — The idea is this ; at first at the Industrial Conference held at Banohi 
the idea was that we should have a purely Advisory Board, which will consist of officials and 
non-officials and which will advise the Director of Industries, but public opinion in this 
province afterwards was that an advisory board would be merely an advisory body, the adviee 
of which would not be binding on the Director of Industries, while i* there was an Industrial 
Board, the advice of that board would be binding on the Director of Industries, and therefore 
we preferred a Board to a merely advisory body. As far as what would be the relation of the 
Director of Industries to the Industrial Board the idea is that the Director should be a member 
of a board and should have certain powers, just as we have got in other executive councils or 

^bodies. 

• 

That is to say, the Director of Industries is to be subordinate to the Board ?— He would 
be executive head of the Board. This Industrial Board will have to advise the Government. 
The Government will consylt this Industrial Board on all important matters. 

Is the Government to consult Director of Industries ? —The Govern mont will consul^ 
the Director of Industries, and the Director of Industries will put up the matter before the 
Industrial Board. 

President . — You want him to be Chairman of Iho Industrial Board ?— Yes. 

You don’t Bay that in your note ? — I will add it. 

And that Roard will have executive powers and the control of the funds to.be budgetted ? 
—Yes. 

Jfr. A . Chaiterlon . — Is the Director of Industries to have any power independent of 
the Board ?— No, not inde|>endcnt of the Board 

You state certain opinions here in regard to industrial schools ; you are in favour of their 
being placed under the Department of Industries. Have you got any experience of the 
work that is being done by the industrial schools in Bihar? — Yes, I am a member of the 
governing body of the Bihar School of Engineering, to which the artisan class is attached, and 
there is also a school here called the Greer Industrial School. **My experience is confined 
to the Bihar School of Engineering and the Greer Industrial School. 

Why do you object to the Director of Public Instruction having any control V— Because 
he has no knowledge of indnstrial subjects as a rule. Of course there are exceptions. 

You think thbt a leaving college should be established — by this would you mean a pupil's 
factory, which is really a demonstration factory— you want the various processes connected 
with textile industries to be worked on a practical scale ? — Yes. 

Why do you call it a college ? — 1 would oall it a weaving institute. 

Would you run this weaving institute as a comtheroial concern? — Not exactly as a 
commercial concern ; it would be more of a teaching character, the only thing is that the 
students would be paid by piece work, so that they may actually learn the work. 

Would you advdcate l he 'policy of making the salt; proceeds of the work done by tbe papite' 
of the school cover the expense of the management as far as possible?— Yes, but I don't 
think it will be much in tbe beginning. 

Have you got any experience or knowledge of similar insti utibns ?— There are none in 
this province. 

Have you seen them in other provinces of India ?— No. 

Have you studied the weaving industry at all from the Bihar point of view? — I p 
got a large number of weavers whp ar j my tenants, and I therefore take an interest m the 
weaving industry. I have tried to introduce hand looms, but so far found that it is wry 
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difficult to induce these weavers to do anvthinir im-mHo*! ». *.l. * «. a.- , 

regular factory on commercial lines iiT W or to take to these things unless a 
rwtafford to give them. ' What . w “ fc lS employmenl/whioh I could 

Thrt is the crux of the whole difficulty, vis., that the weavers want employment ?-*». 
of 

HdW do your weavers dispose of the goods that they weave ?-They sell it in the market. 

Are they in the hands of the bunniat much f— No. 

They work independently ? — My tenants are working independently. 

And they find it difficult to get enough work to do ?— Most of them are agriculturists as 
SiX^ll^mvI themselves to weaving. They will go and plough the 

It is a sort of home industry? — Yes. 

. K 7° U i,| Car I y 0Ut tT ?° herm: °, f improved methols of working, they will no 

longer be able to work their own lands?— At present ! what I find about my tenants is 
this; that if there are four members of a family, one takes to ploughing, another to weav- 
ing, and the third emigrates. 


You state, with regard to the question of financing enterprise that such factories as the 
Cutlery Factory at Muzaffarpur and the Mango Preserving Co. experience difficulty in raising 
funds ? why is that ; why have the general public this lack of confidence in these undertakings? 
—For two reasons ; one is that it is a new thing so far as llihar is concerned. Hen* people have 
been so long accustomed to lend money on tbo security of land ; and the second is that on 
account of the failure of these banks and Commercial enterprises, there is a general air of 
mistrust. 


Jlon'ble Pandil M. M. Malaviya . — You speak of the saltpetre industry, and you think 
that it ought to be helped ; has, at any time, so far as you are aware, a scheme for a co- 
operative society for these men been proposed ? — None, so far as I am aware. 

You say that there was a resolution moved at the Technic il and Industrial Education 
Committee at Ranchi to the effect that an enquiry should be made as to the possibility 
of improving the prospects of the saltpetre industry in Bihar and that the President of the 
Committee promised that the question would be examined, but no enquiry has been held 
up-to-date. Why has no enquiry bee* made ? —On aojount of the financial stringency all 
our schemes for educational, mlustrial and technical development of this province have been 
hung up. 

Would it require a very large sum to help the Baltpetre industry ?— Not that ; it would 
not require a very large amount. 

You also advocate a school for imparting training in tanning. Has it ever been thought that 
the Chamars might be broughii into the co-operative societies and helped to tan leather in a better 
way than at present ? — No scheme has been tried in this province or ever proposed. 

Yon have a Registrar of Co-operative Societ es ; have you got co-operative societies iu 
every district to help agriculture f — Yes, almost in every district. 

Do the agriculturists avail themselves of the help of these societies f — They do. 

But the co-operative movement has not been tried in the industrial sphere ? — Not mueh. 

Not at all, I gather from what you have said ? — No, it has been tried, at least so far as 
Patna is concerned. 

In respect of what industry ?— *In respeot of the glass industry. There is a proposal at 
least to try it. 

Has a society been formed to help the manufacture of glass ?— Not yet, it is only 
a proposal. It had" not advanced any further. 

You say that there should be an industrial hank in each province, . with branches in 
every district, and you ar? jsure that Indian capital would be invested in these banks, if 
Government rendered some assistance. In what shape should Government help —in the shape 
of making deposits in the bank ?— 1 The Government should purchase shares. 

But snppoM the Government did not purchase shares but made deposits of public moneys 
in the bank ?-Ahat would also inspire confidence. 

But if the Government took op some shares, then it would inspire greater confidence 
»nd yon think that tire suocess of the bank would bo aesured ?— Certainly. 

Yon say the number and soope of co-operative credit .banks should be increased ; do 
you mean in the dinotion of holping industries ? — Yes. 
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Yon have spoken of the desirability ff introducing the manufacture of glass and paper 
in this province, if Government examined the schemes for the manufacture of glass and 
paper, and permitted its expert offic&s to publish the sohemes with all the necessary details, 
do you think capital would be forthcoming to take up the scheme ?— Yes, capital would be 
forthcoming, but in the initial stages we want Government aid. * 

You say that technical and other industrial schools should be removed from under the 
control of the Director of Public Instruction f — Yes. 

Don't you think that it will be better that technical schools should remain under the 
Director of Public Instruction, and industrial schools under the Director of Industries ? — 
A meeting was held at Ranchi and a long discussion took place. There was a difference of 
opinion among the members both European and Indian, who thought that it would be much 
better if the schools were removed altogether from the jurisdiction and control of the Director 
of Public Instruction, while there were others who thought that so far ns the technical side of 
it was concerned, it might very well be under the Director of Public Instruction ; but in 
my own opinion it would be better if the Director of Industries were in charge of both schools. 

You say that the Director of Industries should have a committee of experts to report on 
the possibilities of new industries ; do you mean that the Director of Industries should not 
make any recommendation regarding any proposal for industrial development unless he had 
received a report from the Industrial Committee? — He might do it, but as a rule he should 
consult the Expert Committee before taking action. 

You have explained what you want the executive powers of the Director of Industries to 
be ; do you think that in some matters lie might have executive powers delegated to him by 
the Hoard of Industries, and that the Board might decide the larger questions themselves ? — 
Yes, I think so. 

Hon’blc Sir F. JL Stewart , — You are one />f the directors of the Central Co-operative 
Credit Bank here ? — Yss. 

You say that the scope of these banks is limited, and should be widened ; have you any 
definite suggestion to m eke ? — My suggestion is that they should extend to the cottage 
industries. 

The same banks could deal with both ? — Yes. 


Witness No. 6f.». 

Mu. G. RicIiabdson, Indigo and Sugar Planter, Managing Director of the Japaha Sugar Co. 

Muzaffarpur. 

• Written Evidence. 

I have been an indgo planter for over 10 years and was fortunate when offered. a share in 
a factory to be financed by a partner. Ten years ago, when indigo prospects were bad my 
partners and I decided to eTect a sugar factory and refinery to s we our property, we were 
financed by a Calcutta bank with the necessary capital. We had therefore no difficulties for 
block requirements but later when we found heavy advances had* to be given out to secure 
a cane crop, having heard that the United Provinces Government had advanoed a loan of 
34 lakliB rupees to the Bubnowlie Sugar factory Gorakhpur, on advantageous terms, we applied 
to the Government of Bihar and Orissa for a loan, but were refused. 

We then proposed that we should be advanced co-operative bank money, we going secu- 
rity for the money and those who took the advances should do cane to dear the loans. This 
also was refused. t 

We have had no financial aid from Government for industrial enterprises, but the India 
Development Co., of Otter some ten years ago was given financial help to the tune of many 
thousand rupees. 

If we were advanced money on a fair interest to allow us to advance to cultivators, fa 
the same way as Government did in the opium era, it would help us and the raiyat. Regard- 
ing the sale of sugar and njol&sses, we certainly should be allowed protection against Europe 
beet' sugars, and also against Java importations of both sugar and molasses, the latter in* 
lesser degree than th* former. 

Considering that oil mills have not been a success for financial reasons, I think Govern" 
ment might Btart a pioneer castor cake oilmill. With Government financial h^lp we at Jap*** 
Sugar Factory are prepared to erect one and work it under Government supervision, we sup; ply 10 # 
the land, store houses; and we already have the Europeon and native staff to work it. A G° T * 
ernment loan would be necessary to buy and erect the machinery, and to lay in a large 
of castor seed at harvest time ; we would be prepared to buy all the castor cake ourselves a 00 
cither Government would take the oil for their own use or we could dispose of it. 
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When I started cane growing I received considerable help from Pusa Government Farm TeobaMaM. 
regarding the selection o* cine, a^d I have to thank tlfcm for the present country cane We 
grow which is free of disease so far. If a Government bane farm were started in Bihar 
properly worked, it would be of great benefit to us. 


Oral Evidence, 25th Novkmbbh 1910. 


Pre$tde*t.~-Do yon deal only with sugar ?— I deal in sugar and i digo. 

Who recommended that the Government should grant a sum oF money to the India 
Development Coy. of Otter ? — I suppose the district officials. 

How long ago ? — Ten years ago. 

Was sngar manufacture just beginning then ?— Yes. The Otter was a poineer factory. 

Do you know what the capital of that company was ? — I cannot say how much it wa 8 

Did they pay back their, money ? — 1 could not tell you. 1 do not see any reason why 
Government should find the mmey and not be paid back. 


Do you think that the sngar industry is now well established and does not want financial 
assistance ? — Yes, except for advances to get onr crop as they have done in the United Pro- 
vinces, in the ordinary way. 

You also suggest that Government should give financial help to the starting of oil mills 
but have not oil mills been started all over the country ? — Oil mills in these provinces have 
not been a success. They have all had to close. 

You think that there is nervousness about the starting of further oil mills ? — They want 
to bo properly financed and properly run. At present they are badly managed, That is why 
ttay do not succeed. 

Would it not be sufficient if Government secured technical assistance as to the best way 
to proceed ? — It is only a suggestion of mine because the Commissioner in his report *aid 
that something ought to be done. At present a great deal of oil cike is leaviug the country. 


You do not think that any body in the district would bj enterprising enough to start an 
oil mill ? — Indians have started mills but they have not been a success. Some have 
had to close down ; one or two are just closing in Muzaffarpur. They were doing business on 
a small scale. 


Oil preBt-ing as a poineer industry*was started in Cawopore and after it had been made 
success the concern was handed over to a small company which has made it a financial success. 
Should Government money be spent in poineering industries which have already been demons- 
trated to he suitable?— There was a small oil mill stirfced and run by Europeans m the 
Saran and Champaran district which worked for a few years but had to shut down. 

The dissemination of proper information on the subject would surely encourage 
to tackle tne problem afresh. JIavo you put this matter before the 
Somebody might then be enterprising enough to move in the matter ? —1 never thought of 
putting it before the Association. 

One wants to save Government money in all possible cues. The difficulty at present is 
that there is no Government offici .1 through whom Government can ac- ; there h no Oiwitnr 
of Industries for these provinces. Before any work can be done we haveto Biggest the 
machinery necessary to start industries and see that they are propery » mean* 

lines. That will mean at least a year or two before there w, 11 be “J 8 

time I advise you to write to the Director of Industries in the Untied j 

him to ffive vou anv kind of information that he is at liberty to give with regard 

to What is being done ^n the matter of starting oil mills ^"^be^better tLTany 
present very successful. If you start an oil industry that would be better than any 

amount of 'Government demonstration. 

We also want to get borne information fro.n you regirding y™r , working 

raiyatsand labour generally in your plantations. We understan y raivats grow 
under the tinoottia system ? — I have got no agreements whatever. 7 7 

indigo to a small extent and they also grow cane. 

, What is your system of working with them? Do you make ^“ d ? " 

I have got no agreement of any kind but#I give advances to those req 

Merely on/ note of hand? — Yes. 

Have Vou had any trouble with them ?-N«. Some mon take a longer time > than 
others but they work it off in time. If a man's crop fails I have got to wai 


Ho you charge inter at. ?— 10 to 12 per cent. 

Does the system work well and do the ryots make profits ?-They do. 
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Would you suggest any other system instead ? Do you think that the freedom of action 
between both parties is sufficient ? — I l\*ve got a factor) aqd we have got our own land. 
Two-thirds of my cultivation is done on my own land with my own labour* I have much 
less dealing with the ryois than Champaran. There they are working under the tinoottia 
system and they have quite a different system of working. 

So far as your experience goes yon think that the conditions are satisfactory and tha* 
the relations are not exaotly the same as those in Champaran and other plaoes ? — Sometimes I 
have to put a ryot in the Court for rent. They pay it up and I have no trouble, 

Mr, C. E, low . — Do your tenants use manure? — Not a single one of them. They say 
they cannot afford it. I got two or three to use green manure hut I never got them 
to UBe oil cake. 

They have had no experience whether the use of oil cake would benefit them ? —They 
have my own experience to guide them. I use it in the case of my own fields. They can 
see it for themselves. But of course they would require financing for manure. 

There is no means of financing ? — No. My cultivation goes under water and one often 
loses a crop from flooding. That is rather risky. The oil cake might settle in the land 
for the next crop but all the time interest on the money advanced is running. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M.. Malavi . — If there was a co-operative society started would these 
labourers who work under you be induced to take advantage of it ? — There is a co-operative 
society at Muzaffarpur. Do you mean for lending money ? 

Yes, for lending money to these labourers — Some of them already take from the co- 
operative credit society. 

You think that all the facilities exist for their borrowing money from the co-operative 
pociety. What interest is charged ? — They haye to pay a higher interest. I think it works 
up to 16 per cent, in the co-operative society. But some of the money goes back to the 
borrowers. 

Because they are co-operators? — Yes. 

Can you say what percentage of the cultivators borrow from the co-operative society ? 
— There was one circle in which they borrowed money and they borrowed from me to pay 

the oo-operative society off. They were worried by the co-operative sooiety to pay the 

money. 

In what way ?— ■' The sooiety itself was to blame. 

It kept on advancing money while the cultivator^ were losing their crops and I am 
rying iqy best to get them out of it. That circle is in a very bad way and I have 

advanced a lot of money to enable them to jiav off the co-operative sooiety money. 

But for this, they have no otl)cr difficulty ?— Some have no difficulty. They pay hack 
the money and get advances again. 


Witness No. 70. 
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Mr. L W. Mmjdonald, Manager, Rat llathwa, Sar an. 
Written Evidence. 


Development of the sugar industry. 

I am of opinion that the central system of sugarcane eruahing factories worked on the 
same soale as at present, vie., in factories capable of crushing from *00 to 400 tons of cane 
per diem is capable of extension in Bihar and in the United Province. and of oontmuingas a 
paving industry provided Government regulation to a certain extent is immediately introdnew 
and that if regulations are not introduced the industry will verv soon get into an unsatwfactory 
state and capital will not then be forthcoming for its further development. 

Pionwehotoriw. Provided satisfactory regulations are laid dowml am of opinion that no pioneer faotories 
are now necessary and that it is not necessary for Government to give any Bnanowtu 
towards the (establishment of more central factories but that in other ways, to whiou i wi 
allude later, Government financial aid might be given in the form of loans. 

My 'reasons for the above remarks ar, as follow : — 

(1)11 started the first central sngar factory in Saran (i.e., partly in 
and partly in'Gorakhpur in the United Provinces) and can show definite results of b 
for ten manufacturing seasons, « 
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re,ult# Bhow that *ugar cau be prodrn ■> 1 OS an average over a decade of ten yen* at 
Ra. 0-2-10 tw mannd which u equal (o £ 11-4-0 per ton and sold for R«. 8 0-7 per mannd 
equal- to £lo-ll-9 per ton. These results would have been bettor if more powerful machinery 
had been used throughout that period but I submit they suflioiently prove my contention 
that a paying industry can be established * 

(2) Throughout this period our raw material was partly grown by ourselves and partly 
obtained from small growers in villages within a radius of from 10 to 12 miles of the 
factory and transported by bullock carts over hitch a roads which were partly made by 
ourselves and partly by District and Local Boards. 

(3) It was our intention to increase the <apaiity and deal fully with the available cano 
within the above or slightly increased radius aFter having fully satisfied ourselves that the 
industry could be carried on on a sound and economic basis, both to the sugarcane growing 
ryots and ourselves. 

(4) My reasons for asking for Government regulations is because I understand that 
they are in existence in other countries such as Java and Formosa, with whichcountries we 
have to compete, and which in my opinion are necessaty in order to produce sugar economic- 
ally. 

My reason for asking that regulations should be immediately introduced is bocauso 
mistakes have already been made in the erection of central Factories in unsuitable localities 
with the result that factors which are described by Mr. Bernard Cqventry, c.i K., late Agricul- 
tural Adviser to the Government of India, as “ vicious’*, “ unsound *’ and / uneconomic ” have 
arisen and are being practised. Perhaps the easiest method of making clear the necessity of 
havim* Government regulations introduced in Bihar and the United Provinces is to refer to the 
h . n*., A .. _* . ■- . 1 ... District, rig., the 



These fa. torics arc situated 7U miles apart. The Marhowrah Sugar Factory, when first 
printed had no railway fiicilitics f.»r transjiort of eane, ami like the Purtabpore Faotory depended 
on local supplies whioh, in my opinion ought to b : the first principle in tlie locality chosen or 
the ereet.ion of a central factory. 

The ereotion of this Marhowrah Central Factory was occasioned thro,, °^" ad j^" fc 
indigo factory being in debt to and subsequently taken over by the firm of Messrs. gg, 
SKof Calcutta, who sold the f .etory to the Cawnpore Sugar Works ofwhmh the 
managing agents were Messrs. Begg* Sutherland It Co., a oor resending linn to Ma “”- 
Dunlop I Co., in order to enable Messrs. Bogg Dunlop & Co. to depose of .t and get their 

money returned. 

When this factory had been in existence for some time it was proved that the 

could not supply an - adequate amount of eane and would have wme^ o^gi ^ ^ j own 

the fact that a branch railway of the Bengal & North-^e t R g^p^y 

close to it and comieiting with the mam hue aui re * •* ....a thus enabled the factory to 

which its Agent admits do not pay the railway comyr j of the different railway 

easily extend its operations to other localities situated alongside or me am 

stations. * . . 

These rates being so low made distance pmtieally no dmwl«Mi and m i 0Bta bliahe<1 
obtain eane in a locality where the system of purchase o «nt ^ 
they naturally came to the railway stations whn* 1 wert ' railway stations on the 

l'urlabpore Sugar Faotory which is situated from 3 to H miles of three iway 

main line. . 

These operations began in 1 910 by the Marhowrah S ^ r w ^J^ lh |!"?rhave so“d their 
contractors who, in their turn purchased it from ray , .. On traotors being to first of all 

cane to the Purtabpore Fac.ory, the method employed maund of cane 
ascertain the rates being p ud by Purtabpore and then to offer higher rates p 

at the Railway stations. emnloyti of the Marhowrah 

During this past season 1916-16 the chne was pm c a y highest being 8 atinas per 
Faotory and abnormal rates were offered and paid <> > factory WO uld have had to pay 

mannd of cane delivered aUthe railway stations so that the factory wo 

railway rates and loading charges in addition. growers at 

At the same timo the Marhowrah Jfatotory was no intention was to compel 

railway stations nearer Marhowrah so that the mf ^ n . ^ f or their own looal supply. 

F,*-,, to m higu .b* B ^ Sqs „ 

It may not be out of place to mention here th at thereto of 3 annas to 4 annas 

Company, situated at Barreb in Champwan, was pay n_ y ^ Sutherland & Co. 

a maund in villages adjacent to that faotory an Tltis difference *0 rates roaktyl 

are the managing agents of the Champaran Sugar Phctory.* !*■ nine 
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one wonder what these managing agents consider was the true valueof oane during this past 
season and show that the eoonomic ^lne of oane is a matter of no importance to th ei r methods 
of purchasing it and conducting the industry. 

(5) I may mention that it was our intention when starting operations as soon as We 
had acquired the necessary knowledge of the comparative value of cane during the different 
months in which . cane-crushing operations can be conducted, vie., November to May, to 
introduce a sliding scale of rates according to the sugar valne of the cane which sliding 
scale would have benefited the rjiyats while maintaining a regular supply t^tho factory over 
an extended period which is necessary if any sugar factory is to be run on a sound eoonomie 
basis. This intention has been frustrated owing to the advent of Marhowiah as a buyer 
which, as I have shown, purchases cane without any regard to its real value and deters the 
raiyats from entering into any arrangement for keeping their cane for different periods. 

(6) It was also our intention to introduce better varieties of cane and fresh seed 
amongst our growers but it is obvious that if anybody is at liberty to stop in and purchase oane 
at, or offer, any rates for it, the proprietors of central factories will naturally hesitate before 
going to expense and trouble in doing so. 

(7) So far the Purtabpore Factory has not adopted retaliatory methods, having been 
each year assured that these purchases were only temporary and would be abandoned as 
soon as the supplies obtainable nearer to the Marhowrah Factory were sufficient for their re- 
quirements and that their cultivation was st eadily increasing. Messrs. Begg, Sutherland & 
Company propose continuing their operations unless we purchase caues on their behalf in onr 
own locality and consequently against our own interest. 

These circumstances prevail in a district where with properly selected sites other central 
factories couhl be established which would not interfere with the cane supplies of each other. 

These facts, I venture to Bubmit, show that' some sort of Government regulations are 
neoessary to ensure the fuither development of central factories. 

(8) These methods may be of benefit to ryots or growere who happen to be within 
carting distance of railway stations, but if they interfere with the erection of central factories 
which deal with small zemindars and ryots who are within carting distance of railway stations 
as well as ryots and small zamindars who arc not within carting distanoe of stations it 
seems to me that these benefits are doubtful and if they result in competition it means that 
more than the proper value of cane will lie paid to the growers, thus preventing factories 
from being in a position to compete with imported sugars and would probably result in high 
protection having to be given if the industry is to continue ; whereas 1 maintain that if suitable * 
regulations are introduced by Government, the industry would be in a better position to 
compete with foreign countries. 


(9) It appears to me that it is no longer necessary for Government to establish any 
pioneer factories as it lias been already proved that given fair conditions the industry can hold 
its own|: 

Provided Government regulations were established which would seourc us from competi- 
tion regarding supplies of raw material, we would be glad to place all information and 
statistics and experience in the hands of Government or any responsible people desirous of 
investing capital in the sugar industry and would be glad to, see many additional central 
sugar factories started in Bihar and the United Provinces, as this would strengthen the 
position of the industry, and no doubt others would be prepared to do so also. 

(10) My suggestion for Government regulations are that central factories should be 
secured as to their cane supply and that Government should reserve to itself the right of 
permitting the erection of new central factories in order to prevent the? erection of them in 
unsuitable positions. In addition to the circumstances of *be location of Marhowiah 
Factory in a locality without a sufficient cane supply we have an ihptanoe of another central 
factory situated at Ottor which had to be bodily removed from the Muzaffarpur Patriot to 
the Darbhanga District to a locality with a suitable cane supply. 

That the Government regulations should inolnde the right to fix the rates to he paid to 
the growers. 

(11) With regard to my opening remark as to extension of central factories I knof 
several Indians besides Europeans in this district yho are prepare^ to invest capital in »™ 
take an active part in conducting central factories and considering that , there eae nwy 
Indians in Cawnpore and Agra and other places, who have for ages been interested in the 
sugar industry and who understand it, I have no Vloubt that these Indians would inref 

"capital in central factories. The number of central factories which could bs^establiehed is 
limited so that existing local interests, both European and Indian should, provwecWhe 
eminent decides to regulate the industry as we suggest, be consulted and taken into consi- 
deration before permission is given to anybody to erect a central factory, 

(121 With reference to my opening remark about Government financial aid in 
form of loans, I yentpre to suggest that if a central factory can show that it Ips mnWl 
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• if 14 ^ i^°e ® ov ®? ,n « nt organijation is required for the disposal of susar 
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Oaii Evidsnck, 25th Novmbkb 1916. 

expmmente in growing flar wWch°were ste^i.TtbSJalZt rj^l^nd^whiKS 
emned out on your estate. Are yon familiar with the whole'eourse of the ^“nents ?- yT 

themMthrough tbfpUntmu^ AMoriatkmT*’ ABS0Ciati ° n or otherwise ?_I think I orighmted 

And then the suggestion was made to’ the Agricultural Department, that it should 
help in defraying the expenses of the experiments Yes. I bore all the other costs. 
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You personally bore them ? — Yes. 

Is it correct to say that the general result of these experiments extending over several 
years was to prove that flax could bo grown for fibre as a profitable crop ?-»Yes. 

And of course at a time when the price of flax was at a considerably lower level than 
& it present ■ jlgs. 

- , . Wtt ? ?* 80 ' think, that flax could be grown successfully on indigo land 

that is land that had been previously used foj; indigo ? — Yes. 

And that the same land could not be used in rotation for indigo and flax as they are 
both crops that take a great ’deal out of the land. It was also shewn that the retting 
plant of the indigo factory could be made available for flax so that in the event or indigo 
cultivation disappearing, it. then seemed likely to do, flax would have been an exceedingly 
useful crop to take its place ?— I would not say that, because flax can only be grown on 
such a small scale. 


I do not quite follow you. Why do you say that it can only be grown on a small 
scale ?— Because the lands which are really suitable for flax are so small in a specific 
area like that of an indigo factory. It can only be grown on lands which are absolutely 
suited to it. * 


Is it not co-extensive with the indigo producing area ?— All lands which grow indigo 
arc not suitable for growing flax. # 

That is what I wanted to get at. The thing is that flax requires a groat deal of 
moisture- The chief difficulty in flax is uncertainty of germination. It requires much more 
moisture than indigo. It is entirely dependent on the rainfall. It would be better to grow 
it in areas in which irrigation is practised. It is not practised at present at Dooriab. But 
still here in Bihar it .would have been a valuable crop in substitution for indigo if 
indigo had failed ?— If it cpuld be properly established, I think, it would be. 

Do you consider that further purely experimental work is necessary T— No, 

I see from the latest Fusa report which contains an introduction from the Agricultural 
Adviser to the Government of India that it was intended to continue the work with a 
central factory; but, I believe nothing whatever has been done f — We gave it upon account 
of the uncertainty of germination and of its being dependent on rainfall. In addition to 
that each place would require an expert and that would be expensive. It will require an 
expensive establishment. It is possible that if developed on a co-operative system with a 
scutching factory and tile raw material taken in from a number of different parts of the 
district to the central place flax growing might be a success in Bihar. I am informed that 
the retting at any rate in Ireland is done locally in small quantities. Is that not possible 
here ?— I do not chink it is, not if you have got to pay for the supervision. It requires 
an expert in each place. 

There are no expertg in Ireland, I ,thinh. There it is done as a matter of routine 
after the men have learnt how to dc the thing ? The scutching is better done in. a central 
factory We find it requires a tremendous amount of supervision because it requires 
great care from the moment you befcin to reap it. Wo had practically one European 
watching theJPhcie process before we could get any satisfactory results. 

Thei/ iffoomes to this, that you are not prepared to say that further development is necessary 
to establish complete success, out that you nave not sufficient land suitable to devote to 
flax growing ?— -W e could do it only on a small scale of 400 acres. 

Do you mean on your own estate ?— Yes, and that ^>nly with difficulty. 
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What is the total extent of your land j — 3,000 bighas of our own cultivation. Much 
depends on the rainfall. # 

The flax grown by Mr. Yandekerkhove was markotted or attempted to be marketted 
in Belgium, I believe Yes 

Was that under instruction from the Planters’ Association or on Mr. Vandekerkhove's 
own motipn? — It was his idea. 

Have you heard anything of the results?— We found it more satisfactory to send»the flax 
to Belgium and have it sorted and made up there before selling it. We got a better price 
than sending it direct t'o Belfast. 

Did it not occur to you that it might be shortsighted policy, and though you might realise 
a better price for the moment, it would create suspicion and confusion ? — The Belfast spinners 
never offered anything like the same price. It was invariably £2r> a ton less. 

How did it come before the Belfast spinners ? — For throe years we sent it direct to Belfast. 

And their tenders were satisfactory ?— We considered them satisfactory. We had to 
Work it up again and prepare it properly for the market. 

Are you aware of any experiments now going on in the United Provinces in regard to 
flax v — I have hoard of them. 

You arc not specially interested ? — 1 am interested to see what their yield, is. Our yield 
came only to 7 per cent. Theirs corn is to 13. That will make a I »t of difference That was 
another disappointing thing. The yield was 7 per cent, and we had hoped when we started to 
get 12 to 14 ]>er cent. 

You never realised that ? — No. 

The experiments now going on in the UnitetT Provinces arc farm experiments V — Yes. 

To sum up the matter; so long as indigo retains its present position or anything like it 
you will not think any more about flax ? — No. 

But if indigo reverts to pre-war conditions would you then direct your attention a second 
time to flax ? — If 1 could get seed now 1 should have put down flax again. 

You could not get proper seed ? — No 

Mr. C . E. Low . — With reference to the limiting of the spheres of influence of the sugar 
factories wliat kind of rules would you propose to effect this ?• -Supposing the Government 
approved of regulations being introduced, - 1 should leav^it to them to make the rules. 

We must have a definite scheme before we could advise the Government 1 know that 
in Java Government allots localities to central factories. In these localities the lands are 
rented to the cultivators. It is grown under the contract system. In Formosa a specific area 
of land of varying sizes of about 17 miles square is allotted to a central factory in which the 
cultivators are not allowed to make sugar, but are compelled to sell their cane to the central 
factory. I do not propose that. 

What penalty would you propose if the rules were infringed ?— 1 The rules could jiot be 
infringed if the central factory had power to prevent the erection of the factory originally. 

Supposing there is an infringement, would the claimant go to he civil couit or would 
be a criminal offence ? — 1 do not know how it is done in Java. 

The circumstances of Java may be different from the conditions here generally. Would 
your Association prepare a definite scheme ?— J should be prepared to wotk out one myself. 

(We shall be glad to have it and also if the rules allow it if you could place the matter 
before the members of your Association and get their views on the question.) 

Do you think they would be insufficient agreement on the point ?— Probably not. 
Witness subsequently fqbwauded the following note 

Suggestions /or the economic development of the sugar industry in Bihar and the United 

Provinces. 

The present methods ol manufacture of cane itfco sugar are primitive and uneconomic 
and it is desirable that modern machinery and modern methods Bbould be introduced in order 
to extract, the maximum quantity of sugar from the *nne and thup ‘place the industry on a 
thoroughly economio basis and in a position to produce sugar in competition with other 
countries, # 

In order to fulfil this object it is necessary to encourage capitalists to put up larg® 
modem central sugar factories. Owing tti the complicated land tenures in these provinces 
capitalists oannot safeguard themselves by purchasing large tracts of country on whioh they 
could grow and supply cane to thetr mill— t He usual course followed to assure full supplies of 
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cane, Speoific instances have already taken place in parts of Bihar which show that Govern- 
ment control is necessary to prevent the erection of central mills in unsuitable localities. The 
proceedings of certain millowners are also calculated to f deter other millowners already in- 
terested in the industry from improving their existing mills or investing more capital in the 
industry. It seems, therefore, desirable that in order to encourage capital to invest in modem 
sugar plant Government should take somo action to regularize the industry. The following 
suggestions are therefore set forward for consideration : — 

I. Establishment of an Indian Sugar Bureau with a Director, to whom all matters 
connected with the industry would be referred, with an efficient staff, which would inolude 
at least onefirst class sugar manufacturing chemist and one agricultural chemist. 

II. Issue of “Regulations for the control of sugar mills” . 

The Regulations suggested are 

Regulations for control of sugar mills . 

(1) Persons who desire to erect sugar, mills in which modern machinery is installed 
shall apply for permission to the D hector of the Indian Sugar Bureau in accordance 
with these Regulations. 


The same procedure shall be adopted in case of uny alteration in the plans of 
any sugar mill aft r erection. 

(£) Persons who desire to obtain the ]>crmiVLon referred to in the preceding pan- 
graph shall apply on certain forms to the local authority. 

The local authority, on accepting the application referred to in the preceding para- 
graph shall forward it to the Director of the Indian Sugar Bureau iicoompanh'd hy 
an opinion (on tlio facts of the ease) 

Existing local interests should receive* special consideration as the area for erecting 
central mills is limited. 


(8) The chief of the Indian Sugar Bureau, on giving pmmisnon for the erection 
or alteration of a sugar mill, shill fix tlio limits or tlio district for tho collection of 
material and this limit should not exceed a SO-milo radius from the central sugar fac* 

• tory and should not be less than a 12-milc radius. 

Cane situated within the district for collection of material may not ba transported 
beyond the limits of the allotted district without the permission in writing of tho 
millowucr in control of that district. 

(1) Whenever the limits of the district for the collection of matreiai aro lixed, 
yr changed, in accordance with tho iirst ptragraph of ths preceding article, the faot 
shall be notified in the Government Gazette of the province. 

(&) Anv person contravening the first paragraph of article (1) and the second para- 
graph <>£ Article (") shall be liable to a line not exceeding Rs. ;300 for each offence. 

(b) In the case of sugar mills which have already been erected and come under 
Article (J) permission shall bo appliod for in accordance with these Regulations within 
three months after their* enforcement. 


(7) A Millowners, Association eball bo formed as a medium for representing their 
interests before the Director of the Sugar Bureau. 

('8} The rate to be given to growers of cauo to be fixed by the Surgar Bureau, 
os representing Government, at tbe commencement of every manufacturing season. 

(!)) Tho Sugar Bureau to have ample powers to deal with any , quest-on connected 
with:— • 


(</) Any suggested improvement in 
lines, utilization of waterways, 
(6J Making of contracts lor supply 


communications, such as laying of tramway 
irrigation arr ingements, # aiid making of canals, 
of artificial manures on a co-operative bams. 


(c) Making grants of moner where required for (a) and (4). 

(rf) Infringement of any of the regulations by the millowners. or others. 

Have you any knowlSdge as to what'is the lowest price at which Java can manufao ure 
and place sugar in Calcutta in normal days ? Ab3uL h 7 a ton. I am 

Ho you make it yoni* business to*get«" aB want by 

price ? — Yesjf 

What aoes your price run up tof-The highest is five annas a rnaund. 

Has the growing of cane increased sineo vour f&otory w “ 88 1 

concentrate ?-Tt is a oano-growing district. The cultivation has mcreasel. 
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Owing to the coming of the factories ? — V es. 

Has it tended to concentrate roupd your factory ?— It has tended to increase iouad our 
factory. ^ 

It is not the case that it has diminished in the outlying area ?— No. 

Yon seem to have had a lot of difficulty with another firm whom you say has been 
encroaching on your area. Do you know how tliat firm's managing agents were remunerated ? 
—They have a commission on tne sales of the sugar made. 

On the total amount of sugar ? — On the total amount of sugar made. 

Irrespective of whether it is made at a profit or a loss ? — Yes, Their objoct is to make 
sugar and tho profit does not affect them. 

The commission is paid on the quantity of sugar and not on the profits ?— Yes, I" 
understand it to be so. 

Supposing a light railway were started whioh would join your mill on the one side and 
extend to the cane growing areas on the other, 1 suppose you would object if it tended to 
help an interloping firm f — I have built one myself. 

Has that assisted the firm in question to get more cane away f — I am putting up a 
light railway in order to enable me to get cane from outside. 

lion* Me Sir R. iY. Mookrrjee . — Is it your own privato railway ?— Yes. 

How did you get the land ? — It is on the Government road. 

Government allows you to put it on the road and doeB not allow the public to benefit 
from it. Is it the District Board that has given permission that you alone should carry goods 
and that the public cannot use it ? -1 have got suj'h a permission. We are not allowed to 
«Hrry passengers. We can only carry our goods. 

At public expense ? — The public is inconvenienced by that much occupation of the road ? 
—That may be one way of putting the matter. The road is very broad. 

You have got it done ? — Yes. It is done. 

In what district ? — Partly in the Saraa district and partly in the United Provinces. 

President . — That is an unusual thing ?— It has been done in the Satan district before 
now by other BUgar factories. 

Whose sanction did you get ? — You must have had two Governments to deal with ? — 
The District Boards of Saran and Gorakhpur. 

Is it run by steam ? — It will be. 

What is the name of the railway ?— There is no name. 

What, are the limits of the line ? — It is limited to 8 miles. Tho road is only 8 miles. 

What is the speed of the engine ?— I suppose it will go two or three miles an hour. 

If the whole of the area be divided up they would broome self contained little islands. 

If these railways were passed through a number of areas or estates the sphere of influence 
of one area would extend with the normal expansion of the industry ?— The effect of limiting 
the area would mean that light railway would never be used. 

Light railways are wanted for other industries. If you interfere with the very biggest 
industry in the district you will limit the construction of light railways and therefore 
also the general development of the district ? — You mean the carriage cane by light 
railways. That would never pay, 

I thought it was cheaper than the ordinary bullock oart if you wanted to draw cane 
from a long radios ? — Of course then it would be useful. 

You have to make it possible to carry other things at a reasonable rate. There are two 
?ides to this proposal and we have to think of the difficulties before we can ptat any proposal 
before Government. 1 should like to have the views of your Association? — The Association's 
views are all against what is called interloping. There is no question about that. 

Have you referred the matter to the Association ? — I should be very glad to refer the 
matter to them, t . 

Would it not be better if you submitted your note to us and we referred ^your note to 
the Association. That will suit me quite well. 

( Witness subsequently added tke following note) 

In my evidence I did not mean that I was opposed to the erection of light railways ; in 
fact provided the cane areas were dqftned, vis., that the railway could not carry cane cut ot 
one area into another without sanction of the controllers of the areas, I would prow tna 
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faefcorjr owners and that they should carry jdl other goods and passengers without 

Mr. A. Ckatt'fto*.— Do you propose to restriot the manufaeture of ,nrT— No. 

Supposing instead of small mills oontr.l factories were established taming out 5 to 10 
tons of gw ®y®fY worked by modern processes and high class gur were made instead 


of sugar, would you have any objection? —Not at all. 


Bon §l*Sii F, H* Stewart *— I understand that you have intimate experience of indigo 
though you have not given ns any written evidence on the point. You have got your 
records very oarefully kept for a number of years ?- -Yes. 


Could you give us any information as to the different suggestions that have been made 
lor the improvement of organization with regard to the necessity and possibility of co-opera- 
tion among the planters on the subject ?— I look upon the indigo question as a matter of 
seed entirely. If we can get a good and large supply of Java seed l}hink we can make the 
natural indnstry a success and oompete against* synthetic. 


Ton have definite views of your own on the necessity and possibility of co-operation? — If 
we have to make paste 1 think we are bound to have oo-operation because l do not think it 
can be made at each factory successfully. It would have to lie made in a ccvtral factory 
where if we send it in a rough form of paste it would be made into different forms suitable 
to suit the different markets. 


Has the question been taken up by the indigo section of the Planters' Association ? — Wo 
have been talking about it. 

President, — Anything of the nature must wait until you know the actual experiments on 
paste. One does not know at present whethqj the paste will be acceptable. 1 do not suppose 
we shall be able to consider the question until wc know that the paste it* elf is good. That 
matter will be followed up by Mr. Davis? — I set up a pa4e making establishment in 1900. 
I manufactured some paste myself and offered this p iste directly to the dyers in Manchester 
and Stroud and Lancashire and they all refused to buy it. * 

For what reason ? — They said they preferred the cakes. 

llon'We Pandit M. M, Malady a. — You have spoken of the Java system. Have you 
any definite information about it ? —1 cannot say that I have except that I have spoken with 
Java sugar planters. 

The system, I find, is that under the regulations it is forbidden to hire more than one-third 
of the arable land belonging to a Dessa, that a maximum planting area lias been fixed for 
every factory which oannot be exceeded when hiring, and that enough ground has to be left 
for the cultivation of articles of food. I do not find any refejenoe to any restriction of areas 
snch as you have suggested. You have no other information except what you gathered in 
conversation with some Java planters ? — None. 

And therefore you cannot be sure that the view is supported by the actual state of thing 
in Java? — 1 cannot tell you. 

You did not find any difficulty in connection with your factory until the Marhowrah 
Sugar Factory came in ? — None. 

And in )onr experience no other factory found any other difficulty? — That is the only 
one. 

Don’t you think that this is a special case arising out of very special circumstances, 
namely, the sale by Messrs, fiegg, Dunlop & Company, to Bcgg, Southerland & Company ? 

It may, be a speoial case, but I understand that another sugar factory is also going to be put 
up. 


Where ? — Close by. 

How far ?— Within 12 miles of my factory. 

Now, supposing that the Marhowrah Factory could not persuade the railway to give them 
favourable rates, do you think they would have been able to oompete ?— They can alwsvs 
compete. It all dependsrfm what you pay fof the raw material. It also depeads on what the 
railway rates were. 

You say that they were able to obtain special rates. I am confining . W"“ 
presume that*ca mean that the ordinary railway rates would have been higherthan the special 
rates. Sqgjjibse they were not able to get this concession, thev would bftv . e , 
cane 70 miles^-It all depends as I say whether ftey do not lay any consideration at all as to 

what they pay for their raw material* 

intention of compelling your factory to 


But that wae because yon say that they had the 
pay higher rates ?— Tfeat j^the inference. 
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But apart from that, supposing another factory was doing business in the ordinary way 
then you do not think it would have oaiyied the cane from such a long distance bnt for the 
special rates ? — Yes. c 

Taking these special points into consideration, namely, the transfer by Messrs. Dunlop 
& Comjttny, to Messrs. Begg, Southerland & Company, and the special rate 3 obtained from 
the railway, if you eliminate these two special factors yo i would not apprehend that another 
factory would come to interlope within your area f — It would. Any factory might come and 
interlope. That is my object for asking for regulations to prevent it by legislation. » 

Have you not indio.ited in vour note that the establishment of another factory might be 
of benefit to ryots and growers ? — Yes. 

And don't you think that if no other factory is allowed to come in within a certain 
distance tbe ryots, the growers of eano would receive unduly low prices ? — No. 

If there is no com|>otitinn would not the prices tend to remain where thoy are or rise only 
very slowly ? — A s 1 have said Government should have the right to regulate the prices. If 
sufficient rates are not given for the cane the ryot turns it into gur . Ho would not sell it. 
In addition come 37 per cent, of cane is grown by small zamindars and they have capital of 
their own. 

So far as indigo is concerned you have your boundaries fixed bv agreement, that within 
a certain boundary the manager or proprietor of one factory would not take in labour from 
outside the boundary ? — It is an unwritten law. 

Could you not establish a similar unwritten law in the matter of sugar factories ? — I 
have tried to do it but I have failed. 

Do you think that this one single instance would justify your coming to the conclusion 
that you cannot establish a similar rule in regard ,to sugar ? Do you not think it might yet. 
bo tried successfully in other cases ? — No. 

President, — Would yon like to make any supplementary remarks? — With reference to 
paragraph l l of my note IJcnow a large Indian sugar refinery which b is been in existence for 
a long time. The owner wants to put up a cane crushing mill now. He cannot get any 
machinery owing to the war. Another man, who has been able to get. out machinery is now 
proposing to erect a mill within 2DU yards uf the first man J s place. That illustrates my 
reasons for asking fur Government regulations. 1 think the existing concern ought to bo 
allowed to have a chance of changing the refinery into a cane crushing mill, as t he owner 
wants to do, without being interfered with by an outsider. 

The proposed cane crushing mill is now in course of erection and trouble is certain to 
result. The man who is erecting it in the first instance offered to soli it t.o tlie owner of the 
established refinery who, however, declined it on the advice of his expert on the ground that 
it was not up-to-date. Thus the* established owner of the refinery was put into the position of 
either purchasing machinery, which his expert considered would not prove satisfactory or 
submit to its erection alongside his refinery. T maintain this occurrence emphafiiseB.iny 
contention in paragraph 11 of my written evidence that “ existing local interests >J should be 
consulted and taken into consideration before permission is given io erect a central factory. 

We know of similar instances in other industries such as rice * milling, cottpn ^ginning, 
etc. I would not call them similar industries because eane is peflshable. 

There is no doubt that tliis internal friction damages the industry as a whole in its fight 
with a foreign country. But we want to find out some practical solution of the problem 
without at the same time retarding tho goner.il development of the country in other ways. 
You know there is free and open competition in all .British industries. One does not want to 
damp individual enterprize. That is why I have asked you to consider this jpoint ? — If it is 
decided to do that then would you consider it feasible that Government should put all people 
interested in tbe sugar industry on the same basis. One set of people might have distilleries 
which they take on contract from Government and being in that position may be able to pay 
a larger price to the grower than the sugar manufactory which is not interested in the 
distillery. 

Of oourse it is for you to put up proposals of that kind. We arc only putting before you 
objections of a practical kind that will have to be considered before we are able to undertake to 
make any proposal. We know that in the case of givning factories a good deal of harm is 
being done by their unnecessary duplication, as some of them are put up in order that they 
may force on a pool to buy them up. t 

'Mr. A. rtatfffrto*.— Wonld-lt do if it were made oompnlsory for new factoweto 
license and an enquiry was made as to whether the factory was necessary or not ^ mxl 

lie started ? — I think definite regulations are ‘required. 

Supposing a Bill is passed by which no new sugar factory could be started without i* 
Government license and if a public enquiry was made before tbe factory was WTtefli w 
that prevent undue competition ?— I could not Bay definitely about that* 
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(°) Cultivation of sugarcane and all the products of its juice. 

(5) Tobacco cultivation and tobacco manufacture. 

M Fruit canning (Tirhut is celebrated for its mangoes and lichis). 

(d) Oil mills. 

M Manufacture of saltpetre. (This was onco a flourishing industry but is now almost 
extinct.) 

(/) Glass manufacture (Havel i-Khargpur in Monghyr district will supply, I believe, 
a number of ingredients.) ' 

(y) Weaving : — 

(1) Cotton. 

(2) Blanket. 

(8) Durrie. 

(h) Basket-making. 

. Id Woodwork. 

(f) Hide curing. 

(£) Manufacture of braasware. 

The CQmmissioner ofr the Tirhut Division has, in his report no. 82(58 of 28fh Sep- 
tember 1910 to Government, taken a right view of the existing state of things, and the 
excellent suggestions he has made not only deserve consideration but will, I Lope, be adopted. 

Ab he rightly observes, the chief wants in Bihar are monoy, confidence, demonstration and 
training. 

I shall now attempt to answer a few of the questions directly bearing on the subject. 

Q. 5. — Methods of giving Government aid to existing or new industries : — 

(5) Supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system, 

(7) Guaranteed Government purchase of products for limited periods. 

Q. 7.—I have* no experience, but I believe that pioneer factories and demonstration factories 
will greatly help the people iu opening the way to new industries and jwrfecting the existing 
ones ; but they should be made very popular and free access given to those interested in those 
industries. # * 

Q. iO.— Demonstration factories qjiould be established in each province and if they are 
popular, branches may bd established later on when success is fully assured, in the divisions 
®m in the djgfmcto. Greet caution should be exorcised and careful selection of the places 
made. * w . 

, Q. 29 Commercial museums should be developed and inoreased in number. As regards ^Comwnw 

their situation, arrangement and working, tHfey should be left in the hands . of Government 
experts, trho uhtruld rtmshlt the Qffltfsl stud nun-offioial members of the Committee. 

lie 
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Q. 81 —Industrial exhibitions are of the greatest value to the people. 

9: 32.— Government should certafnly take meaeures'to hold and 
exhibitions. ^ These exhibitions should not only be held in the divisions I 
and subdivisions as well. They should not, however, bo too frequent, 
sustained. It will do, I think, if they are held after four or five years. 

The Government policy should be to teach and instruot the people how the resources of a 
country may be developed. 

Q. 87.— The prinoipal Government departments which use imported articles Bhould publish 
lists of these articles and exhibit them in commercial museums. 

Q. 45. — To improve their efficiency and skill, the labourers should be gifen facilities to work 
as apprentices in factories and workshops, as they will thereby gain practical knowledge* 
Theoretical knowledge only will be of no avail. 

Q. 50. — The industrial schools should be under the control of the Department of Industries. 

Q . 97. — The only specific recommendation 1 have to make is the construction of a bridge 
over the Ganges at Mokamoh and the extension of the East Indian Railway line from that 
station to Darbhanga, so that passengers and goods may be carried direct. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway Co. should make such arrangements that goods 
when delivered to them are promptly received and despatched to their destination. 

To sum up, I may add that for the industrial development of the country, the Govern- 
ment will have to do everything : the people will do nothing as they have not got the spirit of 
enterprise and know almost nothing about what is going on in the other parts of the world 
as regards development of industries. Government will have to take the initiative, find out 
what jaw materials are available, make researches, establish factories and workshops and give 
practical instructions to the people. * 

As liandpower can never oompete with machine power, all machines which are worked by 
hand without the aid of m should be shown to them and their uses explained. 

The country should be explored and ail the available resources found out. The aim 
should be to be self-dependent as much as possible. 

There will be impediments and obstacles in every undertaking, but they will have to be 
carefully removed and surmounted. Great caution is necessary. Unless success is assured in 
any industry, people will not adopt it. 

Oxl\l Evidence, 25th NovkmAe 1916. 

Mr. C. E. Low .— How long have you been manager ? — For over two years. 

What were you doing befortflihat ? — 1 was a sub-manager. 

How long have you been engaged by the Darbhanga Raj ? — About 42 years. 

What has the Raj done to encourage cottage industries T— The Raj has nothing to do with 
enoouraging any industry. 

Do they give any help to weavers or to other oottage industries 7— Nothing has been done 
so far. When people come and ask for loans and specially dnriifg famine, they get loans to 
enable them to tide over their difficulties : that is so faras agricultural operations are concern- 
ed. But as regards industries no request has been made. 

The Raj has done nothing either by giving loans or otherwise to improve weaving or to 
get fresh looms T — The weavers have not applied. 

Has the Raj anything to do with saltpetre? — Formerly we used to leaseflto the Nuntas. 
Now I find that no leaso » taken. Either they could not oompete with the foreign market or 
they have not cared for it ; they have migrated to East Bengal. 

Has not saltpetre extraction been taken up again since the outbreak of the war ? The 
price of the saltpet re has increased considerably ?— I think the Nunttto will take it up if they 
oonsider it profitable and necessary facilities are given to them. r 

Wi*at facilities do you refer to ? — If the Government rules and regulations are lesA strin- 
gent, they will be able to take it up. # # 

Has the Raj anything to Ao with sugar making ? — The tenants cultivate sugar* 
simply settles the land. The Raj has bought eight-aona share in the sugar factory at Lohat. 

Has the Raj brought any additional money into tho factory ?— We give rifeiey wheneve* 
it is required. We have now lent a lakh for the financing of it. X • 

Hon'ble Sir F. H. Stewart.— Hgw far is the Darbhanga Raj from here ?— About 50 miles* 

The railway which you propose would run mostly through the Raj lands ?— From 
Samastipur it will run through Kkj lands. 
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Yoa fay that the Bengal and North-Western Rail way should male such arrangements that 
gooCsts When delivere* to them are promptly received and despatched to their destination. Do 
yon mean lo imply that they do not do bo at present ?-They do not. 

Yon »£er to the congestion at the river ?— I am referring to the shortage of rolling etoek. 

I have seen hundreds and hundreds of packages rotting at the stations. They come from 
far in the intenor and when senders are. refused waggons, they have to keep them at their 
risk# 

If* another railway were to come in yon mean to say that it would stir up the existing 
one ?— Yes, and I think that would be a great advantage. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. if. Mdlaviya . — You say " To improve their efficiency and skill the 
labourers should be given facilities to work aslapprontices *\ Rut do yen not think that the 
laok of primary education is a great hindrance to industrial efficie ncy. Don’t you think that 
if they had some elementary instruction that would benpfit them ? — So far as mere manual 
labour is concerned, I do not think that it would have anything to do with industrial develop- 
ment. , 

You do not think that elementary instruction is needed as the basis of general Industrial 
education? — If you oan impart a little education to the poorer classes that may help them. 

Help them tobenofit more by industrial education ? — Certainly, that would help them. 

Yon say that people have not gat the spirit of enterprise and know almost not hing of what 
is going on in other parts of the world. Don’t vou think that more education both general 
and technical and commercial would enable people to know what is going on and feel more con- 
fident ?— -Most certainly, I should think so. 


WitniRs No. 72. 


Mr. R. S. Kino, Sub-Manager , Parbhanga Raj. 
Written Evidence. 


Mr. B. 8 . Xing. 


Q. 12.— Co-operative societies should be encouraged to help weaving and any other old 
local industries which have survived the modern competition of other goods such as brass work, 
weaving, etc. 

I do not advise financing such industries otherwise p&han through co-operative societies) 

B. — To provide capital for raw material and advance machinery. 

C. — To help to market the products. • 

Q. IB.— Teaching fly shuttle weaving through District Board experts trained it TMtadoal att. 
Siramptt* 

Q. 17.— The Maharaja propose, to start an industrial workshop at Darbba. ga, if Government 
supplies expeit teachers aqd business manager. These should be supplied by Government. 

Q. 19, — A silk weavirfg shop on a small scale is boing run in connection with sericulture 
at Pusa Imperial Institute. This would be a suitable centre for a weaving school. 

There should also be weaving schools at Bhowarra (the centre of the “ Kok . d ‘ ” 
self-colour cotton industry), and at Bhagalpur (the centre of tusaer and bafta cloth wwmg) 

Under a promise from Government officials that a weaving school > 

Bhowarra if I founded a weavers’ oo-operative society there, I founded '" e JJ&jJ 
ago, but the weaving school has not been started, the reason given g 
trained teachers available. 

Q». 89 to 87.— There should be on exhibit room at each district headquarters M *«!»«»« uadis* 
possible at each subdivisional one also) with prioed samples of each local product. 

By degrees this might be amplified as found advisable. 

Q, 40 to 48. — It has always been notorious that the aaltpetre industry has been preyed 
upon and unduly harassed by excise meifials. 

Those indigenous industries whiol^ despite the to^Fstl^ugb weighed 
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railway statins on T. S. Railway, till the bags rotted and the grains were heavily damaged by 
weather and rats, etc. I have tried to^et w.iggons for them but the stock was too short 
(This I noted especially in 1911-I2)* 

Q. 111. — Oil seed presses and bone manure manufacture may usefnlly be started looajly, 

Q. 112.— Fla* stalks fibre might be utilized for thread and paper-making and other 
industries. 

Leather tanning and manufacture of leather goods might be introduced. Darbhanga is 
noted for its kid skins and the hides of cows and buffaloes are all exported imperfectly cured. 

This leather trade waB mostly in the hands of Germans and Austrians! and has fallen off 
greatly owing to the war. 

It would seem worthwhile to ascertain whether it would be suitable to start a legal tannery 
Mid leather goods manufacture. 

The standardization of weights should be no longer delayed. 

It seems a great pity that the Commission on weights and measures did not adopt the 
lecimal and metrical system once for all. 

There should undoubtedly be a special department, fully equipped for the improvement 
rf local industries in Bihar and Orissa, 

I would propose the following centres of industrial teaching : — 

(1) Weaver^ schools at Bhowarra, Pusa and Champanaggar (B hagai pur) . 

(2) Industrial workshop for brass, motor repairs, aluminium, etc., at Darbhanga, to 

be financed and owned by the Maharaja and experts to superintend supplies by 
Government. • 

(S) Paper-making industry to be revived among the Kaguzies at Bhowarra and Jh&n- 
jharpur. 

(4) Leather curing and leather work at Darbhanga. 

(5) Priced sample exhibit of looal products at each district headquarters. 


Oral Evidence, 25th November 1910. 

Mr. C. E. Low . — How long have you been in the employment of the Maharaja ?— 
27 years. c 

You state “ The Mabsiraja proposes to start an industrial workshop at Darbhanga, if Gov- 
ernment supplies expert teachers and business manager." What would the industrial workshop 
do ? — It would include the manufacture of brusB-ware, aluminium ware, and it would also in- 
clude a workshop for repairs of motors. 

I do not quite understand what you mean, whether you mean a workshop workingunrima- 
rily for the purpose of manufacturing articles at a profit to which teaching would he^ incidental, 
or whether you mean an institution for the purpose of giving industrial instruction, and inci- 
dentally soiling the articles which it makes ? — The chief object is to uplift the looal industries, 
and at the same time on such a commercial basis that when they have been t&nght they could 
carry on the industry afterwards. It is not for profit 

Hts the scheme been worked out ? — The Maharaja was asked by tho Government to take 
up the aluminium industry which had been started at Madras. He considered over the matter. 
He had also an idea of having a motor repair shop at Darbhanga and 1 suggested that there 
are very large numbers of brass-workers in the Darbhanga District who are carrying on their 
trade under great handicaps in verv old fashioned method-. I thought a brass- ware factory 
might be started and he said he would also add an aluminium factory. 

This institution, will, 1 suppose, have to investigate local matters and see whether they 
could assist T — It would not require muoh investigation, as it has very thoroughly been gone 
into by the Hon’ble Mr. Cummin g. He went as the Industrial Commi sioner over the whole 
of India. • 

The woavers’ co-operative sdciety which was started t-o help the weaving school there, how 
is it doing?— I was chairman of the union under which it was, tiK 1910. I am notable to 
speak very well about its present condition. I know it is carrying on. I o&nnot say how fa* 
it is expanding and becoming more efficient. c 

How was it managed when you had to do with it ? — It was managed as inordinary co- 
operative society is with a punchayat of five forking panches and three supervisors under 
tne co-operative union which was founded by me. 

They get their money from the Central Bank ?-— From the Union. That Union borrows 
for the purpose of the society. Jt is financed as a matter ef fast by the Maharaja of D*** 
bhangs* 
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Yea. D ° r °° flnd ^ H ,Mfl4 to the *" Din 8* of th « »*vere to be able to get bettor Bnanoe ?- 

I cannot letottefy^Sto. ^The aver^borrowtoBr^^h, T»?7 w™ inoreMed ? ~ Th *t 
am getting money now at 15 $ per ca^t. tbrougl^thSweTety ° “ ” 4 ^ ° ent ’ “ d the * 

about the pnrobaie of yam ?-They are left to do'that for tbemmlm 

war were there any GermMe np.°ountry pw SSu rhawiN^Jrf 9 ” f D kIf Before the 

some years previously. For thirty years ^hev wf boon * 1U8t ^f ore *l # war * bttt fw 

Ah there is a shop where they are doinc* work in conn? .tinn miti. • i, 1 ' ? °/ u ^‘ 
it might be useful if a small school was started there. The chief centre is Madhubaii! h0, ' 6ht 

I( J y p Ur 0 P lQ wn if a central weaving ecliool is started it should be at Madhubani rather 
than at Pusa ?-Certainly. 1 meant to have them in both places. raUer 

WA„U 0U ^nAl* thep T r 'T k i? 8i ? J d, ' StTy . 10 be revived at Bhowarra and Jhanjarpur 
Would you do that aeoieding to the old methods, or would you have modern machinery? 

I meant. d pogsible that it, should be done on a small scale, and afterwards, if it was fomnd 
feasible a factory might be started. I am not personally conversant with the details of 
pap'r-maixng. Across the frontier they still make " bissaha " paper which is very tornrh 
and insect proof. We use it for protect'ng records in our offices. ® 

What is this paper made of ?— They make it., I believe, from old gunny and other oloths. 

Do the people in Bhowarra and Jhanjarpur make paper of that kind ?-They said they 
have lost the art of making it. It is imported from aoross the frontier. It should not k* 
hard to revive it. % 


. Mr ' & & Low.— Do yon think that paper making on that small scale can possibly compete 
with a big modern paper mill ?— Paper has gone up within the last B ix months, owing to the 
war. If it is paying to manufacture and imjKjrt it from across the frontier, it ought to bepos- 
sihle to make it looally at a good profit, especially if improved methods are taught. 

Hon’ble Sir F. II. Stewart. — You say tint the standardization of weights should no longer 
be delayed. Would it not lie a very difficult thing to arrange and enforoe ?— I am not unalifi- 
ed to speak on that, but I have seen other things that seemed to he difficult at first come 
round all right. The railways have brought in the Calcutta weights so thoroughly along their 
lines that everybody follows them. It is very hard for the •ryots to Bell grain because the 
mahajans cheat them over the different standaids of weight that they use. They have what 
they oall “ ohowda gunda ” seer, “ tera gunda 99 seer and “ bees gunda 91 seer. 

What practical steps would you pronose to introduce the change ?— I should think that 
it could be gradually introduced by making a standard weight in the municipal bazars to 
begin with. • 

And that would sp ead gradually ?— YeB, and people will gradually calculate on that. 

About the decimal and metrioal system, is it any use adopting it here unless it is going 
to be adopted at home ?— I put it in the belief that it is bound to be the universal syBtem 
in the world some day. 

But would it be of mnoh use taking the first steps in India ?— India is an enormous 
country and it will help India's development if brought in. 

Even if the English system remained uualtered in the Colonies and the Dominions T 
— I think so. I may be very ignorant but I cannot contemplate the British Empire etioking 
to the old weights and measures after tho war, instead of adopting the decimal system. 

Hon’Ve Sir R, N. Mookerjet .— You say a the Maharaja proposes to start an industrial 
workshop at Darbhfmga, if Government supplies expert tepchers and business manager The 
Government is in an exceptional position to Becure a business manager, and I think it is the 
only hope of its being worked properly. 

Is it to be on loan or on fee f — On loan. 

Ordinary business firmp do not go to*Governmont for business manager ? — They are accus- 
tomed to traae hut the Manar&ja is not. 

The t^ernment is not'acoustomed to io business ?—Thev have got dealings with many 
businesses and they have everything to help the industries in whatever way it is most efficient. 

.You complain about the railway goods lying idle on the open platforms of railway 
•tation*. Are you aware that godowni, which are known w mnndiM are generally biu.lt near 
’ '* ltd 
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the railway stations by the merchants or zamindsrs for storing goods ?— I have tried to jnfe 
the merchants to tuk£ up that idea ^nd I offered to help them. In some places ttey do it, 
But they do not seem to do it in thif locality. Grain business is for three months in the year, 
and at other times the sheds would be more or less empty. 


Baku Mahendra 
Prasad. 


Capital. 


Witness No. 78 . 

Baiiu Mahendra P has ad, Manager i Bank of Bihar , Ltd., Chapra , 

Written Evidence. 

Q. 1— I have not raised any capital for indnst^fcl enterprises, but 1 have raised 
capital for banking and trading companies, for the Bank of Bihar and the Chapra Home 
Stores. 

I ain also organizer for oo-o|)erative societies in my district, and have organized societies 
and supervise their work. 

The difficulties were public scepticism in the eventual sueeess of the enterprises and 
secondly the large interest which the public could get on their investments in land and house 
mortgages. The rates usually prevalent are S) to 18 par oeut. per annum, which no oommer- 
cial venture can afford to pay from the start. Thin is the main reason, coupled with the risk 
and uncertainty cf the venture. 

public confidence can be obtained by really comjieteiit and honest men taking to industrial 
pursuits. The Government can help in creating suoh confidence by establishing a department 
which will help people in getting the right sort of men ami by giving them information as to 
particular kinds of venture which may have a good chance of suoocss. 

After all when a few enterprises have succeeded public will feel that it is safe to invest 
their savings iu them. 

In Bihar wbero there is an absolute lack of enterprise greater guidance in both these 
directions b necessary than in other provinces where the people are more advanced. 

Q. 2.— The sources of capital arc deposits from or borrowings from zaraindars and the 
professional classes. 

Government ntiiit- Q. i— The Government, so far as 1 know, has not rendered any financial aid to any 
mo0m industrial enterprise in Bihar. 

q. 5. — In my opinion Government aid to existing or new industries should be by 
way of : — 

(a) Guaranteed Governnymt purchase of products. 

(A) Supply of machineries on hire-purchase system. 

(<?) Guaranteed dividend with or without refund to Government. 

(rtf) Provision of part of share capital bv Government for sometime. That will create 
confidence in the public mind, but when any particular enterprise has succeeded 
to a certain extent such aid should gradually <>e withdrawn leaving tne 
concern entirely in the hands of the people. 

Bounties and concession in railway freight on raw materials or manufactured products 
would be of some help 


Pioneer factories. 


q 7 ^-1 have no experience of pioneer factories. But I think that in Bttnir such factories 
will be of immense help t-o the people They should, however, be handed Vver to private 
capitalists or companies whin they have succeeded in demonstrating the chances of suoeess or 
enterprises in the particular direction 

Q. 9;— OJ1 pressing is the only industry which is carried on on a comparatively tog® 
Pinaadng tgenoiei. hem. This is hampered owing to want of funds to store oil seeds in the beginning of tbe 
season, as also the manufactured oil in«a falling market. 


My bank is giving facilities for this now. 
is a fairly large demand. 


We charge now 8 per oent. interest. There 


Oo-QTMrr-ii™ <ociu . Q. 12 .— Cottage industries generally may be greatly assisted by ^operative 
ilSr*”' Among such industries may be mentioned conrse iloth making such as the weavers inthe 

vi llag es make, durrie making, saltpetre industry in which Nun tat ye engaged ; were a room 
for the expansion of co-operatiou in regard tp dairies wliiob in out-of-way parts of w$ provm 
will deal mainly in ghei. 


The organization 
operative societies 
mahajans an ' 
advantage. 


-animation of suoh societies should be similar to that of existing agricultural co* 
lieties. They should aim at supplying capital at cheaper rate than » W . 
[\ also at disposing 'of th? product of the industry of tbe members to wsxt Jg 
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Official organititon. 


Olial Evidence, 25tii November 191B. 

• v5« H'f‘ y ' t '“’ > ~ Uow lon S htt8the ^ank of Bihar been established ? — It was established 
Bix years ago. 

What branches has it got ?— It has four branches. 

Yon are manager of the Chapra bramh ? — Yes. 

How long have you been in ihoir employ ?— Since the beginning, 

. Wtat training had you in bank management before you entored the bank ?— I ha<l no 
training. 

^What were you doing before you joined the bank ?■— 1 was a B. L. student. 

When you first entered the bank, who showed you how to do bauk business ?— The 
General Manager of the Bank of Bihy, who was a business man. 

What industries doeB the bank finance ? — We are doing a god own business in these days 
he., advancing money against goods stored in our godown, belonging to merchants who export 
goods from Bihar to Calcutta. # 

Do you lend money to finance the product of factories ?— -Supposing a sugar concern starts 
business and wanted money to purchase sugarcane, would you do that kind of business ?— 
Yes. * 

What security do you ask f — Only the jiersonal security of those persons. They have got 
a business here and on the security of that business we lend. We have never done any such 
business up till now. # 


Have ytu been asked to do it ?-■ -We would do it, but they would have to pledge the sugar 
they produce, i.e., wc would have to have a lien on the sugar. 

What is the capital of the bank ?-— The working capital is about 11 lakhs. 

How much of that is in shares ?— About Rs. 1,25,000. 

And your subscribed capital ? — That is the subscribed capital. 

I mean, what is the authorized oapital? — The authorized capital is 10 lakhs; subscribed 
2,50,000, and 1,25,000, has been paid up. 

Do you take deposits ? — Yes. 

Do you issue cheque books for current accounts r — 1 cs. 

You say you are giving facilities for file oil* pressing industry ; what industry is that? — 
In Chapra there are a number of oil-presses. They have to purchase seed and wc advanoo 
them money ag.iinst that seed which th<fy place in our godown. They take away these seeds, 
crush them an® place with us oil and cakes. 

You i |)ftive alien on the oil and cakes f — Yes. • 

Are they selling all their oil ?— Yes. 

How big are the^e conoerns t — They are uot big concerns. 

Are they working by steam power?— No. 
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Have you any experience of co-operative work?— I have been connected with the co- 
operative movement for the last two years and have organised a number of societies* 

Do your banks lend to oentral banks ? —We deposit money with the Provincial Bank of 
Patna. 

Have any industrial co-operative Credit societies been started to your knowledge ?— No* 

Was there any particular reason why they should not have?— In our subdivision Wf 
have just begun. , 

In what industry ?— Wo have not yet started sooietieB for any industry. The co-operative 
societies have been started lately. 

llo n’blc Pandit M \ M.Malavv/u . — How many co-operative societies do there exist in this 
district ?— There are 50 in my subdivision, Sewan, and 5 or 6 in Gopalgunj, i.c., 55 in the whole 
of the district. 

Do these societies administer to the needs of the agricultural community only? — Y cs. 

What interest do they charge on loans ? —15 per cent, from the villagers. 

What rate of interest do you pay to yonr depositors ?— 7 4 per oeut. 

Why do you charge the^e cultivators such a high rate ? — Central banks get money at 
7 4 per cent.; -they lend at 1*2 per cent, to village banks ; the village banks lend at 15 per cent, 
to villagers. There should be a little deduction in this. I have moved in this matter. I say 
they should not be asked more than 12 per cent. 

When you can borrow at 74 per cent., would not 9 per cent. suffice to meet all yoirf 
charges? — In the beginning there would be trouble. * It is a Hxed rale, but it ought to be 
altered. As these villagers ere persons who usually get loans at 25 per cent, they are thankful 
io getitat 15 per cent. I * * * * * * * 9 

What is the amount of capital employed by those oil-pressing concerns that you have been 
financing; roughly? — About Kb. 1,000. it' does not go beyond that, but at the tame time they 
have to purchase. Rs. 4**000 to Rs. 5,000 will be quite enough for one machine for one 
plaoe. 

You say you are in favour of the appointment of a Director of IndnctrieB in yonr province, 
and that a yearly conference of the Directors of Industries of all the provinces or of certain 
members or Secretaries of the different Boards would suffice to correlate the work of each 
province ?— Yes. 

You don’t think that an Imperial Department would? do much good ?— No. 

Wha r .is your reason 7—1 think they would not be in touch with the provinces and with 
different persons. The provincial department has to do a lot of spade work and to be brought 
in touch with business men and business generally. 

Hobble Sir F. H % Stewart. — With reference totlu general manager of your bank}!* whom 
you referred, he is an Indian also 7 — Yob. 

What banking experience has lie 7— He was manager of another bank before the eame to 
this bank. 

r < 

How did he gel bis banking training first of all ? — He learned the business in one of the 
larger banks in Calcutta. 


Witness No. 74. 
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William . 


Mu. W. H, Williams, M Partner , Menu. Arthvr Butin fy Co., Engineer* and 

Co * tractor*, Muzafjarpur. 


I am of opinion that very little Govt rnment aid, if any, is necessary in the way . of 
financial aid. Gorern- financial assistance : what is wanted is some Government help in the way f of expert advice, 
mmt aadstanoc. both technical and business, in the initial stages of examination of the possibilities of a proposed 

enterprise. Such advice should be forthcoming in tack province and should be given gratis. 

A great many industries eg enterprises are started in Jndia which, tljouirh quite sound other- 

wise arc doomed to failure owing to the preparation of figures being in the hands of nien who 

are too young to have the necessary experience : this is especially the case in underrating the 

amount of capital necessary, the result being that in & large \ roportioa of new enterprises the 

whole business eventually passes into the hands of managing agents or mor/fcagees and the 

original shareholders lose their money. AJpo each provincial Government shoulcN^prepared 
to give preference as far as possible to industries in their own provinoes when canjdug ox & 

any woras or indenting for any supplies : unless this is done there can be, little development 
of industries in the mufaBsal and all work and supplies will go to the few big centres in Indie 
al heretofore. 
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I think that preference should be given to Indian products other things being equal. eowiant pnc««i«, * 

Merchants, engineerag firms, etc., should be allowed to buy in England through their agen- 
cies, as far as possible, when materials have to be imported. The purchese of materials in 
England a fleet by Government, in building contracts, for instance, does not result in any 
8 avmg, stnoe it leads to enhanced rates ou other portions of the works and oft jn to great delays* 

Mufassal firms are very much handicapped at the preamt time through being unable to ****** h * m *' 
obtain payments of their bills, when working away from their own districts for 1 district aud 
Local boards excepting by cheques on the Treasury of the district ? in whioh work w being 
earned out. This entails considerable expense, with the additional risk of theft in bringing 
in money and a heavy discount has to be paid afterwards in transmitting these monies to 
banks. Facilities should be given to receive such payments cither in Government Currency 
Notes or by remittance transfers with a nominal commission, the present rate charged being 
very high* viz., 3 annas per Ks. 100. 

There is great scope for Government assistance in the acquisition of land for approved uidMUj. 
enterprises, either new or the extension of existing ones. 1 am aware of several new and 
promising undertakings which have been held up for a very considerable period through the 
almost insuperable difficulties of acquiring sites. 1 would suggest that the ordinary Govern- 
ment land acquisition facilities be extended to approved undertakings. 

My firm (Arthur Bntler & Co. ) has had an arrangement with the Greer Industrial Ap pr «ntio«ihip spun 
School of this town for some years past whereby we take a. certain number of their boys in Md 

the mornings to work in our shops to learn in the various departments. These boys in the 
afternoon receive general education at the school. The inherent defect in this system is that ‘ 
it is impracticable for a boy to learn much in a business establishment unless he keeps the whole 
hours of that establishment, aud it is manifest the management cannot give any work of im- 
portance to boys who are only with them at times. It is essential that apprentices' tira : should 
be whole-time during the period they are in training to become mechanics : their general educa- 
tion should precede the period of apprentioqphip and the technical instruction for boyB who 
show marked ability, should be given either by means of evening classes or after the appren- 
ticeship is completed. This is the procedure usually followed in England. I have 
B 2 en it advocated that municipal workshops should he developed by Government for training 
mechanics ; from my experience of such shops I could not hnaginePa worse training ; generally 
speaking, although there may be municipal workshops in some few of the big towns where 
certain amount of useful training would be possible. There is also another serious objection to this 
proposal inasmuch as should Government put in machinery and develop municipal workshops the 
inevitable result would be that Government would als » have to do all it could to provide work for 
the shops, and this would lead to serious interference with private enterprise with no advantage 
to Government. * It is of the utmost importance that such training should be done in shops 
which are obliged to work ou busiifcss lines if the apprentices are to be properly equipped to 
make a living at their trade. These remarks apply to mechanioal engineers as well as to 
mechanics for it is only the best of the latter who will bo able eventually to qualify as 


engineers. » 

I suggest there should be a member for Industries with a suitable staff, on which th^^ ^ 
business. Bid,. should be well represented Alec that the Commissioners of each division yggg- 
should be empowered to eolleet in each province information and for this purpose appoint 
commissions of 2 or 3 local business men to enquire into and report ou any proposed scheme 
in hie division : he could, then submit his report on the proposal to the member for Industries. 

It would be, I think, neepssarv to empower the Commissioners to pay for the scrvioes of men 
actum on saoh commissions, for a business man's time is valuable and the best advice obtain- 
able would be needed. This would appear to be a simple and expeditious way in which to make 
the necessity preliminary enquiries, and the questiou of Government aid could then be 
settled by the member for Industries. 

This province, as for as the north side of the Ganges is concerned, is very seriously h»ndi-Au«* 
oanned by Tbe wit of facilities by rail. This is chiefly due to the b«wk m gauge and the 
nccisritv of crossing goods overtbo Ganges by boat. The delays which occur every year, 
owins to shifting tleGhit from time to time, are most serious and it is by no meausan 
unJofnmon experience for goods to take anything from one to tmortb >m transit fmm 
iVUitt. T sL no improvement in these irregularities over a personal experience ot some 
Calcutta. 1 f 60 . , , ". v. winter of 1915-16 ths constant delays were if anything 
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propose that District Boards should give preference to conoerns in their own districts ? — As 
far as they can. My idea is that each province should be explored to find ont its resources. 

If that policy were adopted do you not think that it will tend to prevent the growth cl ' 
large concerns, concerns of world wide importance ?— I do not mean to say that they should 
do it to such an extent. 

You speak of preference being givfen to Indian products, other things being equal. Do 
you refer to purchases by Government ? — Yes. 

I suppose yon ore aware that the stores rules do provide for this ? — But I do pot think 
that they are strictly carried out. 

Do you know of any instance in which thiB provision has not been carried out ?— 1 have 
seen many instances since I have been in business. I have often been provided with joists, for 
instance, which come from England. 

When you could have got them equally well from Indian manufacturers ?— Of course, 
Indian manufacture is only a matter or recent years. 

You refer to Government purchasing from importers. What advantage would that 
give ? — It would save time for one thiDg and it would give the importer the chance to 
mport and I think it will help the country. 

At the cost of the tax-payer ?— At the same price or perhaps lesB. 

There are oertain materials on which much depends. Their unsatisfactory condition 
might result in serious damage or loss and hence they are manufactured under inspection. 
In that case would you recommend purchase from importers f — I think leading firms will not 
do the work badly. 

That is not always the case ?— I do not think there will be such instances in the 
future. We arc gradually getting forward and that sort of thing will be eliminated. 

Leaving aside joists made in the country, there are many other things whioh if they 
are brought on a wholesale scale from England could be bought more cheaply by Govern- 
ment than importing firms which would also get the same things from the same manufacturer f 
— Generally speaking, I think they could be bought as cheaply. 

Do you understand the system by which the Secretary of State purchases. He gives 
standing order to oertain manufacturers that the latter should deliver over a fixed period as 
much as he wants of certain classes of goods to him at certain prices. It is a sort of running 
contract. In what way can importing firms here purchase more cheaply ?— I do not think it 
is necessarily more cheaply. I say they can purchase as cheaply and I think it possible they 
could do it, more cheaply. I know that a few years ago the system was so bad that the 
Public Works Department used to specify one particular make of joists and in isolated districts 
Government Engineers go evon further. 

When there are cases of this sorb tho best way in which a reform can be effected is by get- 
ting complaints from the Public, not general complaints but speoific complaints. Have you for- 
warded any such? — No Plenty of complaints have been forwardedby the Chamber of Com- 
merce since 1 have been in India. When you are talking about getting the things ae cheaply 
you are not taking into account the cost o r the Government Departments for procuring them. 
If you consider them, the boot would be on the other leg. 

You mean the cost . of tho Mores Department of the India Office ? — The India Office or 
part of the India Office. 

You complain of the difficulty wh’.ch is experienced in acquiring sites. There is the 
difficulty of purchasing and there is the difficulty or securing the title. Which do^you allude 
to?— Either. No one would build a factory unless he had a long lease. I am talking about 
industries. 1 know people who have been trying to start an industry have had great trouble 
and the industry has been held up for a very long time. I can, to a certain extent, talk from 
may own experience. But the difficulty is always there. If you want an acre of land, while 
you are dealing with one man at borne you are probably dealing with 20 for 30 out here’ 
You may acquire the whole plot and you miy have one small plot lying in the middle, you 
my have to deal with 20 people interested in it and you cannot get the land either for love or 
money. The whole thing is left standing and you have to begin all over again. 

It is chiefly the difficulty of title ? —It is the title chiefly. 

It would be much les 3 of a departure for Government to see whether there is a clear title 
to land than to extend lan I acquisition rights possessed by public companies to private under- 
takings ? — It would not be half s 6 expeditious. The danger of delay would be just as great 
as ever. It might be worse. If the man appealed to Government to give him a titltf it would 
probably take a long time. I do not think that would help. It seems to me that theenost 
expeditious way would be to have some rule c f acquisition in eases of approved industries. 

I do not mean to say that you should wait till the title is investigated If you oan 
negotiate with the possessor of the land ?—W e cannot agree and in some cases yoihjfonot even 
see the owner of the land. 

You propoie this in the, case of all enterprises whether public or wet?— Only if the 
industry is approved of by Governme t or the Board of industries as bring in the public 
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interest. In that ease I would propose that Government should give some facilities for 
acquiring the land. • 

If it wai an industry which it was desirable to introduce or demonstrate ? — Yes. 

Not in the oase of ordinary well-established industries f— Not unless the Government 
considered that to do it would be in the publie interest/ 

You do not approve of the idea of using municipal workshops as a training ground for 
mechanics ? — No. 


Is there any municipal workshop in Muzaffarpur ? — I think so. 

Yon say “ These remarks apply to mechanical engineers as well as to mcohanics for it is 
only the best of the latter who will be able eventually to qualify as engineers ”, Yon do not 
mean that the only way in which a mechanical engineer could be trained is by training him 
simply.as a mechanic and by no other means ?— No. Th? context will show that I am talking 
about technical education. 


You propose the appointment of a committee of two or three local business men to go 
into any proposed project and report. Do you think that you will be able to get business 
men everywhere who will command public confidence?’— 1 think if you get two or three busi- 
ness men in a district you will pretty well eliminate tho chance of exploitation for any one 
interest. You must have a business proposition investigated by business men. 

How do you propose to deal with the technical side of the proposition ? — I take it that 
the Direotor himself would supply the information. 

Government would then be in a position to form an opinion of it both from a technical 
and business point of view? — If any one applies to the Commit ioner of a Division saving 
that be wants to start anything the Commissioner should have power to appoint a few busi- 
ness men to give him the first information as to whether it is likely, from a business point of 
view to be a success. 

Do you think that in the majority of places you will be able to get men ?— 1 There might 
be districts where there is a paucity of business men. But I fancy they could always be got 
Th<7 might not be on the spot. They might bo found inside any Commissioner s Div ision. 

Would you propose that they should be given any salary or fee? 1 -! think so. Otherwise 
you would not get specialists who would give up their time. You would not get also the 
best men. 

ffon’ble Sir P. JL Stewart.— The " Member for Industries ”, whom you refer to, you inoah 
by that the member of the Local Government in each provinoe ?— 1 mean the Director. That 
was a mistake. * 

And the two or three business meagi whom you suggest would be practically a Baird ?— 
They would advise the Commissioner of the Division and through him they would advise t&e 
Direotor of Industries. The Commissioner would send on the report along with hw comments . 

Who would have the final power to decide ?— The Direotor, of Industries. This is only 
nE gM fiwl by me as an easy way of getting information on the spot expeditiously. 

Why dp von propose to bring in the Commissioner ?— He is tho head of the executive 
in the Division and I think he will be the best man. If you went to the Collector of a district 
then- you would be multiplying work. 

Why not go to the Director of Industries straight of£?-He would not know about 
business men in any particular division. > , 

Mr. A. Chatterton .- You are, I understand, a contractor carrying on engineering work. 
Do yon practise as consulting engineer ?— Yes. 

You say that, in your opinion. Government aid is necessary in the way of expert advice 

WiUUp , P B Mofesshm^men ofthftj^ o/eonsEg cngbeew^Do you meanthat 
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need technical advice but they would not pay for it, ....... * . 

so if it is feasible. You will have to begin with a nominal fee. . ... , 
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machinery ai being suitable for use in the country ?— I think he should do that. He would 
probably work out his schemos for ereotipns and lay down certain classes of machinery and 
plant as advisable. On the whole i think it is very necessary to standardise. 

Would that apply to machinery and plant made in the country or also to imported 
machinery ?— It would apply where they could make it in the country. Where they could 
not do so they would import. It is a question of open competition. At the same time the 
Director should help the people of the province, other things being equal. 

After some years* experience you find that in engineering work and construction work, 
difficulties are raised when the work becomes more expensive through the want or local 
stocks?— Talking of this district there are practically no stocks because we are never Bure of 
a market for them. 

You would have been encouraged to keep more loeal stocks if you had a definite state- 
ment from some Government department that the stocks you are holding aro suitable for 
the district ?— Yes. 

With regard to the question of acquiring land do you have any difficulty about 
temporary sites, say, for example, for brick manufacture ? — Nothing like the same difficulty. 
In the case of bricks you simply excavate the land and take a certain amount of earth. The 
owners do not altogether part with the land. They then use it for paddy. 

You express the opinion that it is not at all desirable to associate geneial education with 
industrial education. You think that evening classes might be introduced. Would you bo 
in favour of a system of apprenticeship in which instead of having evening classes you allowed 
boys to go two or three afternoons in the week to get elementary instruction to substitute 
the evening classes ?— Yes. I think it would be better. There would be difficulty in this 
oountry if you had evening classes. It ib a great difficulty oven in England to get men to 
attend evening classes after doing a bard day's work. I fancy it will be more difficult iu 
this country. 

At what age do the boys oome from the Industrial school to your woiks?— 1 should 
think about 10 to M or something about that. I could not 6ay from the looks of them. 
They might be even 15. Over H and under 15 I should say. 

Your idea is then that 4hey should get literary education before they take up industrial 
education ?— They should certainly get the elements. 

1 understand that you have considerable experience here in rural undertakings in con- 
nection with boring for water. Is that capable of enlarged development here ? — 1 should 
say very great development. There are difficulties. Certainly the sub-soil is very fine sand. 
There iB great difficulty in boring. 

In this part of the world is it practicable to put down engines and pumps for the develop- 
ment of irrigation ? — Yes, but we have got to get the raiyats to dig big wells. The wells are 
very small at present. 

In the hot weather iB thpe plenty of water in the jluels and riverB ? — Would it be of 
benefit if you could erect pumping machinery on the banks of rivers ?—l should think you 
could get a good deal of water from the rivers in that way. Many of the jheels dry up in 
the hot weather. Speaking generally, water sinks to about 20 feet from the surface • ui-tho 
hot weather. 

Have you any experience of getting machinery on the hire purchase system ?— No. 

If there was a Department of Industries established in tbi% province and if competent 
engineering and technical officers were available, do you think it would lead to any considerable 
development of rural engineeing and establishment of rural factories? — Yes. I ehould say so. 


We are told that capital would be freely forthcoming for indnstial enterprises if advioe 
were available. But when it assumes a specific form we feel that individuals will not put 
their money in it ?— 1 They would not do it all at once. t 

It is not sufficient therefore if Government merely recommend an undertaking ? — You 
will have to demonstrate it. They would not get an inch forward here unless they felt per- 
fectly sure. 

Bon’ble Pandit M % Malaviia.— You have spoken of the difficulty in the acquisition 
of land. Is there any mun cl ipal land lying fallow?— Not much. Not that I am aware of. 

Do you know of any oases iu which an application was made to Government for a lease 
of land for industrial purposes ? — No. 

You speak of the difficulty of sending goo If and &he absence of a bridge and you suggest 
that the alternative crossing should be kept in an efficient state. Have you made any represen- 
ation to the Kailway Board ? — No. 0 

Do you know that anybody has done eo ? — I have not heard that any ona has done so. 
It has been my own idea for many years. * v G 

Who works the river traffic ?— The Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Mr. C , & Low . — Have you got any supplementary remarks to offer ?— I should like to 
add something to my statement regarding the difficulties of banking. Things were very muon 
better before. It appears that some new order has been recently made and the Government 
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mainly owned and managed by Indians. It is therefore very difficult for industries in other 
pvts of India to thrive. '1 he greatest misfdHune of India is that, capital and enterprise 
seldom go hand-in-hand. Enterprising men get no financial support from their well-to-do 
countrymen who are either indifferent about the regeneration of industrialism in India, or are 
not sufficiently educated to appreciate the enormous draiu on India which could bestopiied 
if we could replace our imported manufactured articles by things manufactured in the country. 

But if Government materially encourages and fosters indigenous industries just as the 
Mysore State has been doing, private capital will he gradually attracted and a greater portion 
of the hoarded wealth of India will be employed in financing industries. 


It has been observed that once Indian capital is assured that the business started would 
be properly worked, it easily pours in to assist the same. As an example, the large number 
of light railways started recently, have received material support from Indian capital. But 
few industries can thrive on the support thaff the Government generally gives to railways, as 
this is a very old industry (if it can be included in the category of industries) and the capitalist 
has full confidence that his investment will yield a steady return. Therefore, in the caso of 
other indigenous industiics, more direct Government aid woultlbe necessary for Borne time. 

1 would suggest that in all large industrial undertakings, direct State help in the shape of 
subscription towards the capital up to a certain percentage not less than 33 per cent., is necessary 
with the proviso that the remaining two-thirds is subscribed by Indians. In such cases 
Government should he entitled to appoint their Directors in the same proportion as the amount 
of capital subscribed by them. The auditors should also be appointed by Government. 
These enterprises will serve the object of pioneer concerns and will simultaneously attract 
Indian capital which would not othqpvise be employed for financing industries. The above 
assistance may he gradually withdrawn when the confidence of the Indian public has been 
gained, and Indian enterprise can take the initiative. In course of time, it will be quite 
enough if Government simply guarantee dividends on the same basis as in the case of railways. 
In such cases the factories should be inspected by GovcAuneut experts and the accounts 
audited by Government auditors. 

•* The above suggestions relate to large enterprises managed by joint stock companies. 
But in India there are several small industries which are languishing for lack of knowledge 
of improved devices of manufacture and capital. These industries should be helped by money 
grants-in-aid or loans without interest or on nominal interest, for say three years or more acoord- 
mg to the circumstances of each case, and by the supply of machinery and plant on the hire 
purchase system, also, wherever possible, by small demonstration factories. Free expert 
advice should also he given to these industries. 


By way of general encouragement to all industries, and to enable them to compote with 
foreign products, it would he desirable to increase the duties on such foreign articles and 
specially those amongst them as are subsidised by ihe countries of their origin. I think there 
are several industries in India which arc handieapped by foreign competition. The cotton 
industry is one which is burdened with an excise duty, the result being that Indian manu- 
factures cannot compete with those of Europe and Japan. This is a very great hardship as 
it distinctly gives impetus to foreign countries to compete with an important indigenous 
industry. The sugar industry is another which Buffers by foreign competition. For instance 
the German beet sugar can compete with Indian sqgar mainly because the German Govern- 
ment civeB a sufficient bounty on every ton of beet sugar produced in that country to enable 
it to oompete with Indian cane sugar. The button industry in the Tirhut division is also 
a victim offoreign confhetition which w evidently fostered by subsidies. There is a smal 
button factory m Mebsi in the Champaran district which manufactures mother of pearl 
button*. Now few factories hare themdvantages that this factory, enjoys. It can secure *n, 
amount of r«w material in the vicinity for a nominal consideration, and it can get labour on 
veiy favourable terms. The expert in charge of the , factory who h« 
in Jaiaft assures me that the machinery employed by the faotory is up-to-date. Notwith 
standing all this, Japan ia able to undersell this factory by producing a well 
article. But I iannot understand how Japanese manufacturers can manage this. Labour in 
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Japan oannot be cheaper than that in India and Japanese products competing with the local 
articles, have to pay the ocean freight and customs duties. It looks to me, therefore, that 
this industry in Japan is being subsidised ty the Japanese Government. 

It is, therefore, incumbent on the Indian Government to impose countervailing customs 
duties on certain foreign products, and to abolish any excise duties that might be hampering 
indigenous industries. 

' To finance existing industries which are working on a paying basis but cannot expand 
their scope for want of capital, Government should start an industrial bank with its ‘head 
office in Delhi and branches in important towns all over India, as existing joint stock 
banks have to keep their assets in more or less liquid investments and cannot obviously 
finance industrial concerns ; and even if they did it, they could not do so on suoh favourable 
terms as the newly started Industrial Banks which would be able to eommand capital at 
comparatively lower rates of interest. The capital of this bank may be thirty lakhB, oi which 
Government should provide onc-third, the remaining two-thirds will then be readily 
subscribed by the public. One -third of the directors of this bank should be nominated by 
Government and such nominated directors should be business men ; and when Indians are 
available, they should lie given preference, as they will be bettor conversant with Indian 
conditions. * 

The working of this hank should be supervised by Government in the same way as the 
co-operative banks. The 1 ank should not take deposits from the public as these deposits 
would ombarass the bank in times of panic. The Government should deposit money with 
it on the same terms as in the Presidency Banks, and Municipalities, District Boards, Official 
Trustees and Official Assignees, Receivers and also Insurance Companies who invest large 
sums of money at a low rate of interest should be encouraged to keep their surplus 
money with this bank. This will enable the bank to get money oheap and to lend it out at 
a fairly low rate of interest. 

The bank can easily command a working capital of two crores of rupees which will got 
a long way to begin with. If this capital is obtained in the manner I have suggested, it will 
not cost the bank more than 4 r pjr cent., and iE the bank has a dozen offices, the working 
expenses will not amount to more than Rs. 4,00,000 a year, t.e„ 2 per cent. If then, the bank can 
lend money at 7 ]>er cent- it will be able to pay a dividend of 0 per cent, and have a balance of 
Rs. lakhs which could be carried forward as a reserve fund. The following statement 
gives in detail the working expenses which the bank is likely to incur. 

STATEMENT SHOWING APPROXIMATE EXPENSES OF MAINTAINING THU PROPOSER INDUSTRIAL 

Bank. 


Head Office . 


f 

Manager ••• 



... 

Bs. 

Per mensem. 

8,000* 

Deputy Manager ... 

... 

... 

iM 

1,000 

A distant Manager ... 

... 

Ml 

e M * 

700 

Inspector of branches 

Ml 

III 


700 

800 

Accountant 

Ml 

III 

... 

Bead Clerk 


III 

... 

900 

Twenty olerks and four cashiers 

... 

Ml 

... 

1,000 

Other staff and menials 


«.l 

... 

200 

Rent ... ••• ••• 


... 

... 

500 

Auditors' fees, Law oharges, etc. 

... 

Ml 

... 

*500 

General charges including stationery, etc. ... 

... 

... 


1,000 


Total 

... 

9,100 

hombay and Calcutta* 

Manager ... ... ••• •••* 


< 

... 

* Rs. 

Per mensem 

700 

Vseistant Manager 

... 


... 

800 

Aooountaut 


•M 

i 

150 

Twelve clerks and cashiers ... ... 

fee 

•N 

... 

too 

Other staff and menials ... ... « 

... 

tee 

... 


Bent 


e«« 

... 

1,000 

Stationery and other oharges ••• «• 

• •• 


... 

M0 

• 


Total 

M. 

8,300 
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1 

Manager 

• 


Re. 

Per mensem. 

Assistant Manager ... w # 

••• ... 

... 

600 

Accountant 



200 

bight clerks and cashiers 


... 

150 

Other staff and menials 


... 

400 

Bent 


... 

100 

Stationery, etc. 


... 

600 


••• ... 

... 

250 

■ 

‘ Total 

... 

2,100 

Rangoon , Nagpur, Bankigore, Ahmedahai and Chittagong . 


Managor 



Ra. 

Per mensem. 

500 

Assistant Manager ... 



200 

Aooountant ... #M 

••• ess 


150 

Bight clerks and cashiers 

esc 


350 

Other staff and menials ... 



100 

Beat- 

• •• see 


300 

Stationery, etc. ... ... # 

••• .as 

... 

250 


Total 


1,850 

SUMMARY. 

Head Office 

a 

••• ese 


Rs. 

Per mensem. 

9,100 

Two branches at Rs. 3,200 each 

... 


6,400 

Four branches at Rs. 2,100 each 

a 

••• 


8,400 

Five branches at Rs. 1,850 each 

••a 


9,250 


Grand Total 

a 


83,150 


The Director of InduBtries for each piovince should have a suitable staff of experts Technical aid. 
mA wherever necessary, the services of these experts should be lent to private enterprises 
if the Director of Industries is satisfied that such help is deserved. In the case of concerns 
in prosperous condition, such help should be charged for, otherwise it should be given gratis. 

Where no charge is made for the help given and the i irector of Industries is satisfied that 
the results of researches made by the experts while Attached to private businesses are of general 
interest to the whole industry, they should he published so that other concerns in the same 
industry may benefit by them. Hut if it is feared that the ] publication of the results will be 
detrimental to the interests of the concern employing the expert, this should not be done. 

To begin with, there does not appear to be any need, at present, of arrangements for 
research work on any elaborate scale. Butin course of time when a number of industries 
have been started, a separate institution for industrial research might be opened. For the 
present, it will be sufficient if the Imperial Research Institute at Pusi and the soienoc sections 
of all educational institutions give ready help to solve difficulties which may be presented 
to them by the indigenous industrial concerns, and others through the Director of Industries 
and the Board of Industries. 


The Government should organize a large numbek of scholarships for technical education 
in Europe, America'&nd Japan. Suitable arrangements should also be made so as to ensure 
that the scholarship 1 ba|ders obtain pr^ctioal training in the industries for which they are st nt 
out, db that their knowledge may be of practical utility on their return to India. The experts 
so trained should be suitably provide^ for by the Government on their return to this country. 

Commaroial museums are very helpful in assisting the marketing of industrial products Assistance in rorket- 
and I think the Caloutta museum is of very great service to the local industries. I would in* product* 
suggesVthat similar museums be opened all over the country in all provincial capitals and 
they should be worked on the same lines as the Calcutta museum. But the catalogues issued 
by these museums should be revised periodically and should be circulated amongst all Govern- 
ment offices, public libraries and banks, 
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I am of opinion that sales agencies for the display and sale of the products of minor 
and unorganised cottage industries should be opened in all divisional headquarters. A number 
of cheap articles whioh are the products fef small cottage industries are at present very little 
known. If, therefore, these products are marketed in the above manner, the artisan would be 
able to get a better price and a larger sale. Wherever possible, arrangements should be made 
by the Divisional Industrial Committee, oonsisting of business men and some officials, to put 
the sales agencies in oharge of private firms on suitable terms. But when this cannot be 
done, the Divisional Committee should make proper arrangements by keeping a paid staff to 
conduct the business of the sales agency. • 

The Divisional Committee should also hold an Industrial Exhibition in the divisional 
headquarters once a year. The expenses of these exhibitions can be defrayed from publio 
subscriptions and suitable grants from the Government, the District Boards, and Muni- 
cipalities. The chief object of these exhibitions would be to bring sellers and buyero into 
contact ; but they should provide amusements and other entertainments so as to draw 
as many visitors as possible. Admission of visitors to these exhibitions should be free or 
on nominal charges. 

It does not appear to me to be necessary, at this stage, to appoint trade representative 
in Great Britain and Foreign countries, as for a long time to come, Indian industries 
will hardly be able to supply local wants. 

All principal Government Departments which use imported articles should publish 
lists of these articles and exhibit them in Commercial museums, with the prices marked 
on them. As I have already said, all Government Departments must give preference to 
Indian manufactures. 

Industrial Banks should make advances freely on the security of indigenous products 
and the manufacturers should also be provided with banking facilities by means of cash 
credits on the recommendation of the Director of Industries. This latter arrangement 
will help the manufacturers to allow credit and # their customers to oarry on their business 
without financial obstacles. 

The labourer should be recruited from a better class of people than at present. There 
should be an industrial school in all divisional headquarters where training should be 
given in such work &b would enable the students to work in factories in or near the division. 
Admission to these schools should be free with an additional temptation of suitable 
scholarships to such students who have alBo received some English education. Also 
# tudents should be paid for the work turned out. Further, there should be a system of 
cash prizes and medals for good work done by the students, and promising students 
should be provided with small capital on leaving school to enable them to start small 
workshops on their own account unless they can be suitably provided for in an indigenous 
factory. 9 

These schools should be under the Director of Industries who should, with the 
assistance of the Divisional Committee of Industries, organize a system of periodical 
inspections. 1 

1 would also suggest that, whero possible, technical classes be att robed to all primary 
and secondary schools, and attendance to such classes be made compulsory for certain* tit>urs 
i n the week. 

Ail factories should set aside a portion of their profit to prpvide for cash prizes and 
medals to the best workmen. Suitable provision should also be t made by all factories for 
pensions to disabled workmen, and their families, and specially for men who have done good 
w ork. 

Suitable scholarshipj should be provided by Government for beads of technical and 
industrial schools and managers of industrial factories to acquire up-to-date knowledge in 
other countries. 

Where a factory is assisted by iGoverument, and there is room for the expansion o* 
the industry, the factory should train apprentices who would subsequently be employe d 
in the same factory or in new factories in the same industry. Educated men desirou 8 
0 f receiving training in factories maintained or subsidised by Government should be afforded 
0 very facility for doing so. 

In every Iprovince there should be a Director of industries with a suitable staff of 
experts.. The Direotor should' bo a specialist himself. The Director and his staff will 
make investigations as to tha possibilities of certain industries in their provinces and the 
results of these investigations should be publish 4 in an t( All-iaJia Weekly Ifdoetrial 
Journal } * which should print the results of the investigations made by all the Directors 
of Industries in the country. This journal should be widely circulated and, if it is 
properly conducted, the oost of publication will bo more than covered 'by advertisements. 

There should also be a Board of Industries in every province, like the ope in tk' 1 
United Provinces, consisting of business' men and some officials if neoessa^ and this 
Board should have executive powers with budgettod funds, and in all cases of help, should 
consult the Director of Industries for expert opinion before awarding financial help 
industrial conoerns. Also the Bp&rd might be assisted by Industrial Committees h* w 
divisional headquarters, 
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Industries would be *ubordin&te to the Commeroe and Indus try 
thTS^te^ lflS° V !!! ln u \t , - Ind ^ In a11 “e* industries on a large *2 

afflUa^d^S, ^S wt’T 08 }?“• fte -E n5, ’£“ ty Col %« of Commerce at Bombay, should b« NW 
S Th0sort of hi K her oommeroial education imparted 

Coljeee of Commeroe, is absolutely n^essary for training Indians Tthe^ 
ba8 r , Z° blems “d Proper organisation of industries. Failures 
®* other concerns and the recant failures of Indian Banks wen 

tc T t P eH ““ “dwant of expert knowledge amongst those wl.o managed 
6X,8tl “? laduBfcnea “® Pwporfy organized and new ones opened, 

India would require an army of young men well versed in scientific and up-to-date methods 
Oi DU8mess for the successful management of these concerns, and this want would be 
supplied by graduates turned out by these colleges. Those graduates could also with 
advantage be employed under the Director of Industries, in responsible positions in the 
existing Presidency Banks and Industrial BaWcs that may hereafter be started. 

If there is a Director of Industries in every province, no separate Commercial Intelligence 
Department should be necessary, as the Director will then supply all information in connection 
with indigenous industries and foreign industries which compote with the same. 

I recommend the publication of an All-India Weekly Industrial Journal which should 
contain information on all matters relating to industries and the results of investigations 
made by the Directors of Industries and the experts employed under them. The journal 
should also accept and encourage contributions from private persons possessing expert knowlodgc. 

It will also contain the weekly market reports of prices of the principal exhibits in all 
commercial museums. This journal should bo supplied free to all public libraries. 
Government offices and banks, and should bo obtainable by the public at a nominal 
subscription. 

In the Tirhut division there arc three industries which can with advantage be encouraged Oeneml. 
by financial help and projier organization. % 

The chief of these is the fruit-canning business which has vast possibilities before it. 

Tho Bengal Preserving Company is owned by a single individual, a leading lawyor of Muzaf- 
farpur, an extremely enterprising gentleman, who has devoted the better part of his life to 
experiments for the perfection of methods of preserving fruits. He has now nuoeeded and 
has been preserving a variety of fruits from the last few years. He manufactures jams ako 
and has recently secured large orders from the Army Supply Department. This industry is 
capable of large extensions, and eforts should be made to start a joint stock company to 
carry on this business whioh should take over tho existing Bengal Preserving Company after 
paying a suitable amount to the proprietor aB goodwill, the new concern also utilising tho 
services of tho proprietor of tho present concern on a suitable remuneration. If one-third^ of 
the capital of this concern is taken up by Government, there Vill. be no difficulty in securing 
the remaining two-thirds. But if this cannot bo done, the proprietor should be given financial 
Tifllj by way ot (pans at a low rate of interest on condition that he trains some apprentices who 
may ultimately start similar concerns in other places with such limitations as may bo necessary 
to prevent unhealthy competition. 

Button m&nnfacturiilg is another industry which has also a great future before it, if only 
unfair foreign competition is not allowed to crush it. As I have already said, the Tirhut 
Button Factory of Mehsi has at its oommand large quantities of mother of pearl which can be 
obtained at little or no oost. The factory produces good buttons at prices which compare 
favourably with those of European manufactures. But the industry is handicapped by 
Japanese competition, as Japanese exporters are able to put on the Indian market an inferior 
stuff at about 25 per cent, less than the prices of the Tirhut factory. This appeaw to me to 
be due to the Japanese hufcton industry being subsidised by Government. This mdustiy there- 
fore can only thrive if it is nursed by grants-in-aid by the Government or District Boards and 
also by the employment of an expert whose rwnunemtion should be paid by the Government 
for a certain number of years" This assistance will enable to Up to make suitable 
extensions and improvements whioh will certainly enable it to beat down to imported article. 

The third industry whioh is also of great importance is the manufacture of OTtlery. Thi* 
business is at present Jowned by a joint stock company but JjJJJ 

able to get the support it deserves. Only asmall Mrtionof theoapital 
the resoft is that toindifttry is not being fostered and fended as > i ought ^ be. The 
manufactures of tjiis factory which iaslude articles made of y> j 

wwoessfully oompete with foreign goodnbnt the business is °J a u«S 

support. On poeount of t!he finanoial difficulty, the promote ® ods^nd supervising ^the 
himself, has to look aftft everything, vis., keeping ; books, 

labour. 'Shis gentleman is a teller in a SatdeaL* This business should 

attention to the business, although even then he is doing » g eQ ~i 

also he organised and financed on the same lines as suggested m the case or w 
Preserving Company. 
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Oral Evidence, 35th Novimbkr 1916. , * 

Mr. C. E. Low *— How long 1 ] is it mnol'tho Bmvres Batik wis started ?— It was estab- 
lished in 1904. 

What is its share capital ?— 10 lakhs. c 

Paid up ? —Fully paid up. 

How many branches has it got ? — One here and one at Bhagalpur. Benares is the head 
office. 

Ilow long have you been in the employ of the bank ? — Since 1918* 

What were you doing before ? — I finished my educational caroor in 1904. After that I 
was partly in service and partly in business. 

What banking experience or banking training did you get ? — 1 bad theoretical training 
at Davar's College of Commerce in Bombay and 1 hold certificates from the London Chamber 
of Commerce in Banking and Currency, Methods and Machinery of Business, Book-Keeping, 
Commercial History ana Geography and Commercial and Industrial Law. 

Had von no practical training in hanking ?— I had no practical training in banking when 
1 joined tfeis bank in 1908. 

In what capacity did you join the Benares Bank ? — As an Assistant Manager in the head 
office, and after a month l was placed in charge of this branch which was opened by me in 1908. 

Did you get any help and training from the Manager? — I got practical training for a 
month. That was quite sufficient as I had already got theoretical knowledge. 

Who is the Manager ? — Balm Maharaj Ki shore Khanna 

lias he got experience ?— He has got a lot of experience. 

His father was the gentleman who started the Allahabad Bank and was the first 
accountant of that Bank. » 

What lines of business do you finanoc ? — We generally make advances to merchants on 
bills of exchange or approved securities. 

Do you finanoe produce ? — Not directly. In this part of the country merchants generally 
draw money on bills of exchange. One party draws on another and the other party 
draws on the former similarly. That is the way business is financed in this part of the 
country. « 

Have you financed any industries ? —No. In my experience I have come across only 
three small industries in Bihar, and of course it would not be in accordance with our mode of 
business to finance them. They cannot give us the security we would like to have and then we 
never want to lock up our money. In financing industries money gets locked up. 

Have you ever been approached by any sugarcane mills or oil milts or c oncer ns*of tbit 
sort ? — No, except in a small way. We were asked by the button factory here to finanoe them,, 
and as a matter of fact we advanced money, though iudireetly, when the promoter himself 
deposited with ns his life policies. That was only in an indirect w ay. * 

Supposing a concern approached you and said that they wished to buy a large quantity of 
oil-seeds and that they would pay the money after selling the oil— would you be prepared to 
look at that sort of business ? — If 1 were assured .that the money would be oommg in after 
six months or so. 

If they hypothecated their oil-seeds and the prodnots of their oil-seeds, woefid you be 
prepared to do business ?— We would have no objection. Of course it would depend upon 
how long the money would get looked up On account of the banking crisis in 1913 and 
then the panic after the war broke out, we found from experience that it is never sound 
polioy to lock up money. We always prefer to make advances on securities which can 
be easily realised. 

You say that if the Government materially encourages and fosters indigenous industries 
just as the Mysore 8tate has been doing; private oapital will be easily fcttraotcd. Do you 
know anything of the worldhg of the Mysore State t Industries Department ?— *Not bpyond 
what 1 have read in the papers. 

You do not know whether that succeeded in attracting oaptUl from* the public f— So far as 
I am informed they have recently started a cotton sesd oil fact >ry ; the Sf^te subiefibed a por- 
tion of the c&pitaftmd the rest was subscribed by the public. ^ 

Have you had any personal experience of it ? -I have no personal experience of it. 

You suggest in the second paragraph that in all large industrial undertaking* direot. State 
help iu the shape of subscription towards the capital is necessary, and then you go on to say 
that these enterprises will serve the object of pioneering concerns. Do you mean that only 
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pioneer enterprises ihonld roejive Government subvention* or that all enterprises should reoeive 
it, whether pioneer or not ?— In the beginning) in order to attract Indian capital to help 
Indian industries, the Government must take the letd, when they have subscribed a portion 
of the capita!, the rest of the capital would be easily subscribed by the public. Of oonne I do 
not mean that this should be a permanent usage but only for a short time, just to give the 
industries a push and then of conrse gradually man people are sufficiently educated they will 
begin to start industries on their own initiative. 
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J)uring this preliminary period in any industrial conoero which is to be started provided 
of course it has been reported as satisfactory, Government should take up a certain portion of 
the shares ?— Not necessarily in every case. "Wherever it is practicable, the public should 
subscribe the whole* I think that in the Bombay Presidency Government help would not be 
so mueh necessary as* on this side. But, of course where the public is not so willing ana 
enterprising Government must take the lead. 

Do you mean whether they are established industries or not ? — If thly are established 
industries, 1 do not see why Government should interfere. 

Suppose a man starts a jute mill in Calcutta or another cotton mill in Bombay ?— Then, 
of course, it would not be necessary. 

Yon speak of the German beet sugar competing with Indian sugar. You know there has 
been practically no German sugar for some two or three years before the war «xcept afow 
Swd ions It is Austrian sugar you allude to ?-May be I have been under the 
impression that it is German beet sugar. I did not look into the details. 

There is Mauritius sugar which does not receive any subvention and also tbe - T ava sugar 
which does not reoeive any subvention. They compete more seriously than Austria ?-I have 
no knowledge of these. 9 

Yonr reason for saying that the Japanese Government, subsidises .industries directly isthat 
they have b^'aW^tTooiqwte effectively with Indian manufactured goods ? -In this spec.al 

case. • . . 

You have no knowledge otherwise whether there is any Government subvention m Japan 
in the case of the button industry ?— ^o. 

The Goyeioinont h“ floating B How*. Hie money tn bo got 
■ Gooeoninant bflnn«. th£ .1“ M RSI 

^Lvsasis -&* • — >- 
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that could be made workable. Governmeut 

the results of this war exist they cannot. „ 

Yon know Hint the Britiib Min — eMe'togjt 

z&tir? larsrsJS?- — - ■"-« ^ 1 1 

“ 8 SSS 'J* s - ^*MS£SS«a£ 

“S. ^ niSot <J SMo. . M. 

he given free help for a certain time. 
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Don't you think there is likely to be a certain amount of difficulty in lending thejvholc 
time services. Supposing the manager of the conoern wants the expert to do something which . 
he does not like ?— It is a point of detail yhicb the Direotor of Industries will" have to settle* 

It is rather an important matter. If you Bend the man to advise merely! that is one 
matter. It is another matter if he is put Under the orders of the manager of the ooncem ?— 
It is just possible there might be difficulties. In such cases Government might sanction a 
certain amount monthly to the concern for payment to the expert and then he might be kept 
as the concern's own man. 

What educational institutions do you think have science sections capable of deal- 
ing with commercial subjects ? — At present they will not at all times be able to help 
commercial people. . I mean the science sections of the Arts and Science Colleges* I think 
that if some slight changes are introduced they would be able to do useful work. 

The point is that these educational institutions are teaching pure soience, whereas what 
is wanted is commercial chemistry applied to the different kinds of industries. How can 
those educational institutions keep up chemistry with special knowledge of dyes or oils! etc. 
Do you think that the pure chemist is worth having for commercial £ questions of this sort? 

1 think there ought to l>c some alterations in the course of study to equip men with the neces- 
sary knowledge. Wo might have practical chemists also as professors. 

With respect to the appointment of trade representatives, would they ‘not represent com- 
merce besides industries ? — Commerce dealing witn raw products, exports, etc. 

Is it not advisable that India should get the best help she can by appointing trade repre- 
sentatives so long as she has to dispose of her raw products ? — It' India cannot manage to work 
up all her raw products, it might be usefnl. 

Till India can herself utilise the raw products, do you not think it would be a good 
thing if slio had people to help her to get the best price she oan for her raw products ?— That 
will also be an advantage. 

You say that the Director of Industries should be a specialist. In what ? — I mean that he 
should be a business specialist. 

Have you Been anything of the working of tae United Provinces Board of Industries? 
— I have no personal knowledege. 

Not in Benares ? — No. 

You also propose that the Director of Industries should be subordinate fo tho Commerce 
and Industry Department. Do you propose to eliminate the Local Government ? Do you 
mean to Bay that the Local Governments will have nothing to do with the Provincial Directors 
of Industry ?— It is a matter in which I do not think any executive control of the Local 
Government is necessary. « 

Don't you think that tho control of the Local Government would be of any help ?— It is 
just possible that it may be better to let the Local Government also have some control. 

You do not think that a separate Commercial Intelligence Department is necessary if 
there is a Director of Industries in each province ?— Yes. 

You propose that the Directors of Industry should communicate among themselves* 
Supposing there are some cases where a Director is in doubt as to whom to write to, what 
would he do ?— He would in that case write to the Commerce and Industry Department 
direct. 

You mean the Government of India ? — Yes. « 

Do you wt> think that oil mills and mills for making artificial manures require help in the 
Tirhut Division ? — I have referred to three industries in my note and I am acquainted with 
them only. 

You mean these arc within your personal knowledge ? — Yes. 

Hon’hle Pandit M. M. Malavtya.+»YouT object in recommending the creation of an 
industrial bank seemB mainly to be to encourage Indian capital being invested in enterprises; 
am 1 right in taking that vfcw ?— Yes, to a certain extent. 4< o 

Suppose there is an industrial bank started and the Government takes f SQme shares in iti 
say for five years, and promises not to withdraw its nuney for that period; do you think that 
will create sufficient confidence ?— Yes. * t / 

If the Government offered assistance for £ limited period of five years only to putythe bank 
on a sound footing and then withdrew its support by selling its shares, do you think that that 
will inspire confidence ?— In the beginning it will, but the ultimate result will depend on the 
circumstances at the time the control is withdrawn. 
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promisednot to withdraw it, and alWed Ltt^f 6 *^^ * deposit for five **" 
among the shareholder*, that is to say if the *“ 10 a ? pr ?P riated to"™* diWdeud 

do yon think that ** rUl ins? “ • certain rate, 

mEufone, Kaerica and J^pan!* Andttwn'you^alw ttf Hf* * 0T technioa ' location 

. he suitably provided for by Government on thrill T J ^ at ox perts so trained shonid 

mmrn g0 f. r M r{ uov «nmient on their return to this country. I suimose von 

Government begins t*/ maintain nmber^nf' 3rn ' UO j t to f° this f— Of course, when the 

very probably Sy will be able to provided themT " Director ° f InduBtri «’ 

do nJ°LT“L?tLSo„ 8 M be giT r.“ p P° T i P tment8 whe * these are available, bat you 

thinktW^L^V^ lab ° Ure . r8 , Bh0Uld he recruited from a better class of people. Do you 

• „ falSri SLSl am AwM I. „,l fa. indartrW, 
„ . y° u “ la ° “y that teohnieal classes should bs attached to secondary and primary 

D l y°“ “ ot th j uk th^ it would be a better system ttSJk SSSS 
cation after primary education f— That might be done. Unless you make this technical 
education compulsory to a certain extent* it would be no good. 

y° u mean that technical education should bo mado compulsory or do you want 
i a V\ 8b r ? b ° ?n r u VldGd for Wclyf-1 think that if we wuld make it compulsory it 
TV® be ^ e , r - ^ hcrc a . re i L ' ertam c J a88CB of people who would never take to teohnieal 
eauoation. What I mean is that, as far as practicable, it shoald be made compulsory. 

Y°u speak of the advantages of an All-India Wetkljf Industrial Journal . Do you 
think that it should be published iu English only or in the vernaculars of the provinces 
also?— In the principal vernaculars of provinces where industries have made sufficient 
progress. , 


To create an army of young men versed in scientific and up-to-date methods of business 
do you not require a college of commerce in every province f-^If you had oolleges in eaoh of tho 
several provinces it would be better. 

^4n ytfUr opinion then tho ability of India to utilize its raw materials depends on the amount 
of scientific and technical education given in the country and upon the financial assistance and 
encouragement afforded by the Government, and of course, on the co-operation of tho 
people ?— Yes, • 

• 

If there were sufficient technical and scientific education provided on a large scale and 
if the Government gave the necessary assistance, then you could utilise a great deal more 
of the raw products into manufactures than you oould hope to do otherwise ?— Certainly. 

You spoke of the very largo balanced being invested at very low rates. Do you think 
that part of it should be invested in India ?~I was talking of times before the war. 

About these subsidised foreign articles, do I understand you to say tliat wherever you 
find a foreign industry subsidised by its Government you want that the Government here should 
enable the indigenous industry to compete with it by giving the necessary assistance ? — Yes. 

With regard to the loans to be advanced by industrial bauks do you think it will be 
a desirable course* to lay dowu that industrial bauks should advance loans to those companies 
which had subscribed and paid up half the amount of capital with which they wish to start 
the business ?— 1 That wiljbe a good idea 

That would aff ord some security for the lban that would be advanced ?— Yes. Of course 
the haulm should assure themselves 4hat the money they are advancing will be safely 
invested. # 

If thklraildings, equipment, and plant and m*elunery could be taken asseeurity for the 
loan in addition to such other stocks a* the company may have, do you think this would be 
sufficient ? — I think that will be a lair margin. 
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Hon’blt Sir F. H. Stewart .— Why do you th^nk that. Delhi would be the beat oentre for 
the proposed industrial bank ?— Because it is the most centrally aituated. 

Do you think that it will ber most , in tonch with industrial enterprisea ?— I think it 
ought to be. , 

More than Bombay or Calcutta '—Bombay may be better than Delhi bnt then it would 
be far away from Calcutta. Similarly, Calcutta would be far away from Bombay. 

And do yon think that suitable directors, business men, could be available in Delhi 
to manege the affaire of this bank.?— If suitable salaries are given I think they can be 
found. But I do not mean that the Directors should be restricted to men in Delhi. You 
could selcot the men from all^ver the country. 

Do you propose any close eonneotion between the industrial bank or branch of the 
industrial ba nk and the different Boards of Industry ?— What sort of eonneotion ? 

Who would you advise the bank as to what industrial enterprises are to be financed for 
ins tance ?— Of course the management of the bank ought to be able to deoido. They would 
be advised by the Director of Industries of the province. 

Do you say that the Board of Industries should have executive powers with budgetted 
funds ? — Yes, tor small advances. 

You discriminate between quite small enterprises and the bank whiob would work on 
a much larger scale ? — Yes. 

At what oollege were you trained ?-Devar*s College of Commerce. It is a private 
oollege. 

The training you received there was sufficient to enable you to get five certificates from 
the London Chamber of Commerce? -Yes. That is an examining body which holds 
fo Bombay under Government supervision. 

The examination is the same in Bombay as it would be in London?— It is the 
same. 

Are there many other students among your contemporaries who got these certificates ?— 
There were a few. At present there is a very Urge number of students. 

How many roughly were there then ?— There were about 15 or 20 in my time. 

How many studonts are there k at this institution now ?— At present there seem to be 
about 100 students or so. 

Do they largely go into banking as a profession ?— Not all of them. Many of them 

go into business for themselveB. , 

What lam trying to arrive at is this. One of the difficult questions whioh face us is 
♦hat rf forming a trained banking class who would develop banking facilities all over 
the country ami I want to ascertain from you if you think that such institutions as you 
were at and whioh seems to have answered the purpose very well in you? cue » l.kelv to 
nmvMuBiich a class gradually f— So far as the theoretical training is concerned, 1 think it 
EHdirS thTfs necessary; but I think it would be umol better to give a little 
practical training after the theoretical training has been received. . _ 

Have Vou any suggestions as to how that practical training could bo given ?— By 
employment in the existing banks as apprentices and the Presidency Banks which are almost 

Government banks might help in this respect. 

Do vou think it would be a good thing if something like the Institute of Bankers were 

started here?— That would be much better than any of these private colleges. 

Aad yon think that students would take up these examinations?— I think they would. 

Uo*‘ble Str R. N. Mookorjet :-You lay much stress on Government taking one- 
third shares. Is it your own personal opinion or is it based on any experience ? If the 
Government takes one-third risk what is ths advantage in that ?— Beoause Govmnment 
takes mie-third of the risk, the public will readily take up the remaining two-thuds. 

That does not give any guarantee to other shareholders ?— How is it that wore* of 
money have been given for light railways. 

Government gives a guarantee?— Then the system I suggest fill afford a better 

If the Government gives a guarantee, say of 4 per cent-, the shareholder gets 4 per font* 
even if the concern does not earn earthing?— When Government give one-thir^ capital 
they will see that there are no possibilities oMailure. r . , 

Is that vour idea that Government can always be suooessful ip their commercial under* 
takings ?-—^oald you not change your opinion ?-I stick to what I have said in my written 

Wlde Then von say that loans oouldbe advanced on plant, building end macWfery ?-Wfll 
«mr baS SS money on brick, and mortar T-If you bu Id an industty like a WHj 
id it does not pay, the building and the machinery would be worthless ?-It would all 
d q^n d on the particular oircumStanoe* of each case. 
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VI mm No. 76* 

BifiO Shy am Naratan Singh, Pertondl AmtfanPfo At Commtmontr, Tttkui JHtitit*, 

Mum for pur. 

Writ™ rvidjnor. 

At the outset I beg to submit that I have no experience of any particular industry or 
trade and that all that I bad to say is contained in my note* appended to the Tirhut Commis- 
sioner^ letter No. 6888-J., dated the 28th September 1916, to the Secretarv to Government, 
Bihar and Orissa, Financial Department. I venture, however, to submit the following few 
lines « — 


L have had no direct experience of the raising of oapital for industrial enterprises but indmtrW 
I know of efforts made by the Hon'ble Mr. Morshead, I.C.S., the pwseijt Commissioner of pritw. 
the. Tirhut Division, to raise funds for two industrial concerns in Tirhut, and as ms 
Personal Assistant I know what difficulties he has bad to face 

(1) The Commissioner tried to secure capital for the knife and scissors faotory 
(which is registered under IhS Company’s Act) owned by Mr. M« N . Bose at 
Muzaffarpur but people hesitated in coming forward to aid the industry 
because they were not sure if aocount. were properly kept. Mr. Bom, 1 ' 0we Jf«[- 
complained that it was expensive to employ a passed awmntant. This 
difficulty could be tided over if Government had an Industrial Department 
or a Director of Industries with tome aooountanU to waist, and if these ac- 
countants eonl.1 audit the accounts without charging any feo. This would 
enable the Direotor after some necessary enqmr.es, to P r T* n “ ^ 

regarding this concern authoritatively and this would go ji g J - 

some popular misgivings. I would suggest this audit without 
fees in the case of the lmdding industries wh.oh cannot meet i the cort _of audit 
themselves Of course the general supervision, advice, and opinion of a com 
P “Glmment offieial £ he nauJd a Director of Industrie.) would mstil 
confidence in tho public mind reganling industries. 

r" s s?i iirjsa 
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wanted the proprietors to “ ur _ v e_e i u _ Vi . ;U ; n „ Tlia nr0 . 


HiimU aid to 


initial expenses of registration.. g A . i nr»fl a ve« 


ticn 


initial expenses of registration. He urgea ^ - 000 a year, but the 
Es. 5,000 the outturn would y^ld a net profft of of the 

expenses pointed out by him won c g, in case he had also to 

additional capital and would almos ** 4 e Tt d«^ » point of view wa. that the 
engage a suitable manager. The mon y ^ hi nery the building 

securities offered (i f., the stock of b » 58191 was insufficient and 

which theiproprietor of the factory valued at Es. 5,B1») ™ ^ t 

the interesteoffered at 8 per cent, was ^very long.^ The money-lender 

a MBnd and 

also thought that it was neoes. ry 1 private conoetn. 

substantial security specially as it was a purely pnva 

and audit as I have submitted under (I). 
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with European capitalists and landholders , 
and whXe a broad virion it is quite different. 
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I have had no experience of financial aid of Government for private enterprises. There 
are several ways in which Govemmeottoaif afford this aid 

(1) Money grant-in-aid can bo given in some rare cases in very backward and poor 

plaices, but generally speaking it is to be deprecated. If an industry oannoi 
yield interest on its own capital sooner or later it is hardly worth while to en- 
courage it. It may be desirable to allow bounties and subsidies in some 
special industries! such os sugar, as in some countries sugar has prospered on 
aooonnt of the system of bounties and subsidies and has beaten down Indian 
sugar on this account. I hear the Java sugar is backed by bounties. 

As a general proposition, I should think that monay grants-in-aid or subsidies should be 
offered in very rare cases of those industries to which aid oannot be practically given in any 
other way. 

(2) It is necessary in cases of many industries to grant a dividend for a limited 

periodito begin with with subsequent refund to Government of the expendi- 
ture incurred at the guaranteed rate. It may be stipulated that profits be- 
yond a certain point may go to Government for the security it offers^ 
Unless dividend is guaranteed I do not think the shy capital of the land- 
holders and money lenders in Bihar can be drawn upon to support industrial 
ventures. The well-to-Jo Indians wijl subscribe to industrial enterprises if 
Government or local bodies grant interest for a certain length of time. I 
have heard that in the Shahabad district two light railway schemes suc- 
ceeded because their interest was guaranteed by Distriot Boards. 

(3) Provided that Government is satisfied that there is a sound industrial venture 

and tliat there is guaranteed liability and that the meg concerned are com- 
petent men of business, loans with interest may be advanced. But Govern- 
ment can be sure of the soundness, of the business only when it has got an 
industrial and business expert, i.e., an experienced business man in its service 
to examine the prospects of industries. In some cases it may be neoessary to 
consult some reliable experts not in the employ of Government. In ease 
a loan is alfowed by Government I think Government should have Borne 
control over its utilization, i.e., Government should know what materials and 
machinery can usefully be purchased. 

(4) The supply of machinery and plants on a hire purchase system may also be 

advocated. When the machinery and the plant prove useful, the industrial 
conoem may be given option to purchase them. This may be tried in some 
Bugar factories which require an improved and up-to-date machinery. But 
this principle should be applied to cottage* industries only when some sound, 
cheap, easily workablo and .up-to-date machines are available and when 
there iB some material benefit by way of instruction in improved methods to 
the oountry. *' 

(5) The provision of part share of company will guarantee the soundness of the 

company in the eyes of the people but I do not oonsider this metho&M 
efficacious as that of granting dividends. 

(6) But above all I should put the " guaranteed Government purchase of products 

for a certain period.” After all, finding a ready niarket for large products 
is a great problem and if this can be assured/ much complaint will be 
removed. The industrial concerns will then have only to find capital and 
skill and it may be understood that when Government will guarantee pur- 
chase of products which must be of very good quality, surely Government 
will help with skill and direction to a considerable extent. I mean the 
Government business experts will make up for the deficiency in skill and 
ways of management by their advice every now and then when Government 
guarantees purchase. * 

I think Government should have some control over every business to whioh financial 
aid is given. But this control should not become an undue interference and should be 
limited to seeing that the main lines of its advice are followed. Government should 
always audit accounts* This control cannot however be exercised unless there is a business 
expert employed by Government who may go round and see from .time to time how 
the business is managed. Thus it will be Ms business to see how the loans advanoed by 
Government are being applied, whether the business for which GBvemment has granted 
dividend is being diligently and carefully run, whether the machinery and plant supplied 
by Government are being properly used, etc., so as to justify the Government aid. 

Pioneer ud demo* I have no experience of pioneer and demonstration factories but 1 am of Opinion that 
nitration factories, these factories may be started when they 4o not compete with any established industries 
and when it is not likely that people will otherwise engage in the industrial concern. These 
factories should be olosed or sold to private factories as soon as they are about to compete 
with private enterprise. 

When Government are satisfied that any industry could be successfully worked, end 
that its establishment is desirable, offers should be oalled for from respectable commefww 
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houses to undertake the establishment of a factory and arrangements concluded with the 
firm! offering the best terms by giving,, if necessar} r ^grants-in-aid or any other help tending 
to the maximum benefit to the public with the mfhimum expenditure to Government. 

Government should not, in my opinion, be permanency interested in any enterprise excepting for 
State reasons. For some very advanced industries even in t’ e Proviuoo of Bihar and Orissa an 
Industrial Bank which may advance money on the security of the industry itself may be of 
great use. But it is generally thought that such an Industrial Bank should be run on 
co-operative principles in order to safeguard its interest and that the bank should have the 
advantage of the disinterested advice of business or industrial experts which oan be the case only 
when they are in the employ of Government and well piid. I am of opinion that Government 
aid should cease as soon as it begins to compete with existing, or as soon as ic discourages fresh 
private enterprise, sufficient notice being given to the persons receiving the aid before the aid 
actually ceases. I have had absolutely no experience of banking or co-operative societies 
system. But I am of opinion that co-operative societies may be very useful for some cottage 
industries, such as weavers, etc. 

In addition to these methods, I suggest *one which some well-to-do Biharces may do well 
to take up. I suggest that a tyndicate of Indian capitalists should be formed with a guaranteed 
capital of ten lakhs, of which only one lakh should be called up. The syndicate should 
be in touch with the Director of Industries, and when that functionary is shown any scheme 
which appears to him to be worth following up he should recommend it to the syndicate. 

The syndicate, having satisfied itself that the promoter was a business man, could then 
finance him to the extent of the capital that he himself was able and willing to invest m the 
enterprise. 

I have no experience in this line but I should think that demonstration factories may be 
started in some industrial centres and will bo specially useful if they form part .of business 
concerns run on business or commercial lines. 1 think that every important municipality may 
have a demonstration factory, showing (he improved processes of thomdustrial possibilities 
which oluster round it. I mean only the cottage indu, to* such a. 

b Mket making, etc. Arrangements may he made for training apprentices ^^demonstration 
SET Government cxilrts may be lent to private firms or company but the pnhl, cation 
of their researches may be loft for Government discretion Thl private firms should py for 
the lZs oftheso experts It will be very useful if the results of the researches of scientific 
rnenin EngVuda^umdeknowu to business men in India. Thiscanl be done .» the form « 

^regular paper issued by the Commercial Department in India for the supply of which some 

PnM milwtnTr C oial museums should be establish^ at the heaih^rtem stations £ ^ J&2gF* 
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industrial products mav be sold at ^i^otlTpurohLers though the agoncy of the museums. 
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begun to understand their usefu ness. , q . exC ept indigo and sugar Tnd« 

I do not think that there arc any industries in Bihar ana Urissa txcepi. b ° UTOi . 

which require trade representatives elsewhere. 
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avaihO.le'itrsmdlprieeand Government should iu Ind ia, and if so how. 

non-offioial agency if any of these articles , . , j- no t only when their materials are 

I may also sugeest that artioles may be ^ in i n ata although their materials ^ 
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^nfag^rf h bottr i have no experience of any attempt made to improve the labourer’* effloienoy and drill ' 
Bat I am told that labourers engaged in advanced fautoriee and ir skilled (European) super- 
vision, an more etUcicnt than labour®^ etfgaged elsewhere. I have oome across some bl a o k - 
smiths who are much above the average class of oottage workers, and, on an' enquiry I have 
leamt that they once worked under skilled'supervision. I think that the efficiency of labour 
can be improved in well organized factories ‘where work is actually done. If in addition to this 
some industrial education combined with a little amount of literary one is given in the facto- 
ries themselves or close to them so as to keep them in touch with actual work, so the 

better. I think young labourers may be taken in on wages prevailing in the locality and as 
they advance in their industrial and technical education their wages may al£o be increased* 

Industrial sohools. > I think industrial schools where industrial instruction may be combined with a little 
iterary one may be established for any particular industry or industries where classes or castes 
following them actually live and work. Thus I would have a blacksmithy and carpentry 
school in a locality where there is a lurgc number of families following these avocations of life. 
But it must be remembered that we have to teach not the existing but the improved methods 
of production. 

In some very important tr.ule centres I should have technological schools whore instruction 
may bo given in a highly developed form of industries but I should have s.ich schools attached 
to business concerns where practical work is done for the market and I should Lave a practical 
and well trained business man at the head of such schools. 1 may also suggest that the 
syllabus in primary and secondary schools may ineludo a book showing what industries exist in 
the province and where to kok for them. 

Ofldal organisation. At present there is no organization in the province of Bihar and Orissa for the develop- 
ment of industries. I propose a Director of Industries who may be an experienced business man 
and may be enthusiastic in the performance of his duties and sympathetically inclined to deal 
with and prop up cottage industries. He must not be impatient about results and should 
freely mix with local oliicials to gather information and support. He should have Buffioient 
funds at his disposal to help some industries, and hi/rccotnm *nd.itions for the encourage incut and 
support of industries afc by loans, gu ranlee of purchase of products, should carry weight with 
Government. I should expect him to possess -(*; Sound and expert knowledge regarding 
Bihar and Orissa industries, (it) accurate information as lo sites for industries, demands 
markets, possibilities, proper times and materials. 


Though not at present absolutely necessary, there may bo a Board of Industrial Advisers 
or a Committee of Advisers for each important industry. Their recommendations should be 
duly considered by the Director in adopting it in a particular line of aotion and differences of 
opinion in important matters may go up to Government for orders. « 

One of the chief functions of the Director with his staff or Advisory Boards should be 
to supervise the funds subscribed to by Government or people if they desire it. 

In my opinion India is not sufficiently advanced in the matter of indigenous trade or 
industry to call for the creation of a special Imperial Department. 

Ttohnioal and 1 do not consider the establishment of a College of Commerce yet necessary the Pro*/* 
ajjmtlflo Popart- v j nce 0 f Bihar and Orissa, but I think that there should be a gooa library with technical 
works of references in this province, and that loan of books may be given through the agenoy 
of local officers ou the payment of a small fee Only the other day the Commissioner of 
Tirhut wanted a special book of referen ce ou button Oo louring forthe firhut Button Factory 
but it was not available. 


Collection and dis- 
tribution of oonuner 
dal intelligenoa. 


Other forms of 
Government aotion 
•ndorgantafttion, 


I think the time is uot yet oome for increasing the number of Technological Research Insti- 
tutions in the oountry as the number of their seekers is limited, and we should direct all oar 
efforts to improve the usefulness of only those that exist instead of yet creating new and 
oostly Scientific Imperial Research Departments. 1 think the number of those seeking highly 
specialized knowledge is at present very limited in the country, f 

I have no particular experience of statistics. I am not aware of any advantage frqjp the 
issue of Indian Trade Journal . But I think an industrial journal may be started in eaoh 
Province to convey useful information regarding industrial developments. This may be 
undertaken by the Director of Industries and tho co-operation of the vernacular and English 
papers may be enlisted to publish the information as often as they eau afford # to. 

Monographs on industrial subjects are useful and give considerable information in a small 
compass but they have not ye$ achieved any result because capital is not yet forthcoming. The 
main point is to induce capital to be more active. « • # 

I have no experience of these matters, but to improve the quality of the products it may be 
well to introduoe a system of industrial certificates after ^actual test, t But to begin with, these 
certificates which are bound to institute a system of comparison must' be as local as oirorim- 
stances may justify. It is not wise to put down rising industries by comparing tljpm with 
highly advanced industries. • ; . * 

I think the saltpetre industry of Tirhut division is of Imperial importanee and should 
be specially developed and enoouraged. It is said that saltpetre is now-a-days. one of the 
main ingredients of gun powder. * 
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- * k a 71 n l ex P er ‘ enoe but I have heard frora^everal people t-hat the match and pencil 
i&anrtrj of India suffers muoh bcoausethe requisite wood cannot be conveniently found in- 
iumoieUtly large quantities in one locality, i.e. } it i# postered. 

. ^ ] B believed that the competition with jail industries is very wholesome. The 

jau produjts are generally better in quality and finiga than the products of a similar kind avail- 
able in the local market and induce the improvement of looil products. 


Oral Evidence, £5th Novembir 1916. 


Jfr. C* E . Lou ^ — You say that the difficulty in the ease of M’r, Bose's factory was that 
he owld not register the company as a limited o unpany ?— Yes. 

Do you think that if it was registered as a limited company yon would get people to 
invest ?— People would have confidence in the firm. Mr. Boso keeps hit accounts himself 
and the result is that the people do not know hnw his accounts are really kept. 

You seem to think tint it would be difficult to got landholders and capitalists in Bihar to 
put money into industries direct ?— 1 think’so. 

Don't you think it would he easy if you had an industrial bank or some such thing in 
which gentlemen uou'd invest and the bank finances induntrius ? — Unless the industrial bank is 
backed up by the Government, 1 do not think it will inspire o mtidence in the zamindars to invest 
money. 

What sort of backing do ym think that Government should give to the industrial- 
bank? — 1 think that Government might purchase some shares in the bank and that will give 
some confidence to the people to invest their money in the bank, an l through the bank the 
industry will be benefited. 

You do not think that if Government plaoed at the disposal of the bank their industrial 
organization the bank would get money This will inspire some confidence. At present 
they do not know where they are. 

Have you considered this position ? Suppose the Government Industrial Department 
through it i experts say that a certain concern was technically soimd and it afterwards failed 
owing to bad business management ?— It will have a very bid effect, if people know that a 
certain concern wan at fir a t recommended by Government and then ended in a failure. 


You think that the people will not differentiate between failure due to technical caused 
and that due to inlsm uiage.uont and they wdl only consider the failure and blame the Gov- 
ernment for it ?— Yes People will lose* confidence 

How couhfthat be remedied ?— I should sty that if Government has got a very good 
business expert and if ho cares to give sound advice regarding certain small industries in this 
part of the country, I think there would be more success than failure. 

Why is it necessary to have a Government business expert ?— Cannot you utilise the 
services of a comm.ttee of other business men who are not* employed directly by the Govern- 
ment?— 'Che reason is that people will have no confidence in ordinary men unless they 
Jknow thgk Government have got confidence in them. 

Those people would have a place in the official oo nmitteo and would have recourse to 
the assistance of Government technical experts ?— In th it oase it will be all right. 

If Government is*inthc same position as a big Calcutta firm is in when^a certain 
proposal is mido to the* firm they examine it from the business point of view and they 
£et the help of suoh technical axlvioe as they can get and t heir, business knowledge enab- 
fes them to decide whether it is a good venture to go into or not?-I do not think it wdl 
be encouraging enough in these baokward parts. 

Government would put itself in tltf same position as the business firm of Calcutta ?- 

Practically speaking. . . t , , 

Do you think that a municipality is a suitable organization for ranmng a demonstra 
+;„n ? Or do TOU mom that a demonstration factory of some industry or other should 

be^etouatea in every fmportant municipality ?^No. I should not pat one m every, munioi. 
pality. I should have, a demonstration factory for all small industries which exist m a 

^ Who Lnige the demonstration factory would require an expert. 

Who would* bff the controlling authority-tin man.oipal.ty o' the lndnrtrial Depart- 
ment of the province h -Partly the panio.pahty and pirtly the Induetnal head of the 
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to give these men a training in improved methods. It will direct the pmnieipsl efforts 
and resources into useful channels and eduoate the Indian public opinion through the mould, 
pal bodies. # .%■ 

When you say demonstration factory, do yon mean for cottage industries or a big 
organized industry r — For oottage industries, such as weaving, brass making, eto v on im- 
proved, up-to date and scientific lines as fa^as practicable. 

Bon’blc Pandit M, M % Malavtya . — You think that if there was a Government system 
of auditing accounts without fee it would generally help the nascent industries ?— Yes. 

Do you think that will indnco the people to advance oapital for sugh industries ?— It 
will induce many people to do so. 

You are not in favour of Government having shares in a company because you think 
the principal is unsound ? — Ordinarily, I should not do it. 

In special cases you think that it might b A done to inspire confidence ?— Yes. 

If the business to be started is of an important character, important to the industrial 
development of the country ? — Yes. 

You say “ The efficiency of labour oan be improved in well-organized factories where 
work is actually done. If in addition to this some industrial education oombined with a little 
amount of literary one is given in the factories themselves or close to them so as to keep them 
in touch with actual work, so muoh the better/ 7 Don't you think that a general elementary 
education supplemented with a little technical education would promote the effioiency of the 
labourers better ? — I think so. 

You are not in favour of a special Imperial Department for promoting industry ? — Not 
at present. I do not think that our industries are so well developed at present. 

You think that the Provincial Department of ndustry will serve the purpose ? — I think 
so. 

Ilon’blc Sir F. IT. Stewart. — Have you put forward any suggestion for the formation 
of a syndicate among well-to-do Beharees to finance industries ?— This is the proposal 
I have made for the first time. 

Do you think that it* would be found acceptable T— My opinion is that people in 
these parts are bo very backward that I do not think that at present they will come. 
But still the method might be tried. 

With reference to saltpetre industry in Tirhut Division von say that it is of 
imperial importance. Is it confined to that division ?— It is mostly confined to Tirhut 
Division. There is some of it in Patna and B hagai pur Divisions — but the major portion 
comes from Tirhut. * 

Have you any special suggestion to make how thaffcan be encouraged and developed ? 
— Yes. I should say that the rules may be made more lenient in the interests of this 
important industry, Foi^ instance, I heard from gentlemen who are concerned in the industry 
that sb soon a* a Government official knows that it is not only saltpetre that they axe 
working but salt partly, they are taken to task and the result is they have to give up the 
work. 

Is it commonly thought that the exactions of the subordinate staff of the Salt Depart- 
ment are very severe ? — It is the common idea which I have gathered from many gentlemen^ 
in these parts • 

Do you think that it is likely to be true T — 1 believe it hr true, though I have no 
experience of it. 

You advocate some relaxation of the rules f— Yes# 

Would you make these refineries pay a small tax and then allow them to have suoh salt 
as they wished to manufacture ? — I would do that, but I should keep them within certain 
limits. I would not encourage the production of salt to a very large extent under the cover of 
saltpetre industry. In all important places, in almost every aubdiviaioti, I would establish 
a saltpetre refinery where they would work salt along with saltpetre so that the prodtfttion 
may be cheeked. « 

A salt refinery along with the saltpetre refinery ? — Yes. 

Thfiffc is to say the Nuaiae will briug the waste of the saltpetre staff to (he salt refinery 
and refine it into salt f— ' Yes. 

So far as you are aware, the Salt Department in this province is working at a considerable 
loss ? — I do not know much about it. 

Ib it shortly going to be transferred to the .bocal lio^ernment r—oy i nawe neara. 

Do you think that it is a step forward ?— The, local officer? will nave shine intimate con- 
trol over, or connection with, the saltpetre industry land they will be able to look hto the things 
more olosely and carefully. • ,• 

You think that they oan mitigate the severity of the rules while seeing that tbery^ are 
properly administered ?— Yes. They are mors in touch with the people and can apfueftintei. 3 
and remedy their diffioultiea. 




